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mirable . Indian educaiiog goal for 1976 but 
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10. The subcommiiee recommends — 

That the Federal Governmen t sltall not terminate Federal rcsponsi- ' 
bility and sent^es in educational fields to any Indian tribc} band, 
group, or communhyj unl^ such termination is consented to by 
those Indians affected by such termination. 

The sybco'mmittee has found that the termination policy of the 1950's 
has continued to be an expression of the intent of Congress in thfe 
1960s. The fear of termination has poisoned every aspcct^of^fodS^n 
afiTairs, has undemiined every meaningful attempt at organizational* 
reform, and has been a ma jor.psychological^ barrier, to j^ndian socio^ 
ec\>nomic development. Termination bilk are still introduced in Con- 
grcss> Awards by the Indian Claims Commission are slfll used as a 
device to induce tribes to apply for termination. The -subcommittee 
feels that the best corrective measure for this dilemma is to establish 
a procedure whereby no termination of responsibilities and services 
in educational fields will be carried out by the Federal Government 
unless consented to by those Indians affected. 

NACIE Concurs. ■ 



IB. The subcommittee recommends — 

That Indian parental and community involvement be increased. 

The BtA has been particularly lax in involving the particip^on of 
Indian parents and communities in the education process. Such in- 
volvement would have a benefiicial effect on the attitude 6f Indian 
children toward school and their own education, and could be helpful 
in bringing about strengthened and enhanced education programs. 
" In addition, this parental and community involvement at the school 
level completnents the local and national Indian boards recommended 
above, 

IVACIE Concurs. 
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D< Transfer of Responsibility 

55. Tke subcommittee recommends — 

That Ind^ tribes or communities should approve in a formal 
referendum the transfer of their children to public schoob before 
such a transfer can be effected- 

Hie Bureau's transfer policy, as presently stated iii the Indian Af* 
fafirs Manual, gives the Bureau the authority to determine when In* 
.dian students should be transferred from Indian schoob to public schools. 
Despite fohner Commissioner Bennett's statement that tribes wili decide 
in^ referendum when they are ready for transfer^ no such written policy 
exists- If the Bureau's ""mutual readiness" policy is to mean anything, 
Indians must have the opportunity to determine when they are "ready" 
for transfer. 

NACIE Concuft, 



FROM: Between Two Milestones 

RECOMMENDATION NO, 9 

Whereas, the movement of Native people to urban areas is predi* 
cated on an often unfulfilled promise of economic opportunity to live 
a richer life^ and 

Whereas, the movement to urban areas tends to drain trained leader- 
ship away from Native communities which need the social presence and 
the services these individuals can provide; 

// is recommended^ That, the policies and procedures for the imple- 
mentation of self-determination in Native education should reach into 
other areas of Native affairs so that the inripact'of vocallon:*!, collegiate, 
and professional training of Native people is felt more strongly in Native 
communities^ and TTiat, long-range plans for staffing the Public Health 
ServicCj Legal Assistance^ Land Managementj and other services provide 
on-rescrvatioTJ jobs at many skilled levels for Native people who have 
completed appropriate training programs and wish to render service, 
other than in education^ to their home or other reservation community, 

NACIE COMMENT: Needs clarification and better association be- 
i^veen Education Programs and other services, 
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INDIAN POLICES 
& GOALS 



FROM: Indian Education: A National Tragedy — 
A National Challenge 

Summary of Historical Findings 

I- Policy Failure 

The dominant policy of the Federal Government towards the Amer- 
ican Indian has been ?ne of coercive assimilation. The policy has re- 
sulted in: 

A. The destruction and dLsorganization of Indian communities and 
individuals. 

B. A desperately severe and self-pcrpctuating cycle of poverty for 
most Indians. 

C. The growth of a large, ineffective, and self-perpctuating bureauc- 
racy which retards the elimination of Indian poverty. 

D. A waste of Federal appropriations. 

IL National Attitudes 

The coercive assimilation policy has had a strong negative influence 
on national attitudes. It has resulted in: 

A. A nation that is massively uninformed and misinformed about the 
American Indian, and his past and present 

B. Prejudice, racial intolerance, and discrimination towards Indians 
far more widespread and serious than generally recognized. 

IIL Education Failure 

The coercive assimilation policy has had disastrous effects on the edu- 
cation of Indian children. It has resulted in: 

A. The classroom and the school becoming a kind of battleground 
where the Injian child attempts to protect his integrity and identify as 
an individual by defeating the purposes of the school 

B. Schools which fail to understand or adapt to, and in fact often 
denigrate, cultural differences. 

C. Schoob which blame their own failures on the Indian student and 
reinforce his defensiveness. 

Schools which fail to recognize the importance and validity of 



ihc Indium conimiuiiiy. The conimuniiy and child retaliate by treating 
the school as an aticn institution^ 

A dismal record of al>5;cnteeism, dropouts, negative self-image, low 
achievement, and, ultimately, academic failure for many Indian children^ 
h\ A perpetuation of the cycle of poverty which undermines the sue- 
ressof all other Federal programs. 

IV* Causes of the Policy I ailure 

The coersive assimilation policy has two primary historical roots: 

A. A continuous desire to exploit, and expropfiate, Indian land and 
physical resources* 

B. A self-righteous intolerance of tribal conimunities and cultural 
differences. 

NACIE Concurs* 
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FROM: Indian Education: A National Tragedy — 
A National Challenge 

PART II: A NATIONAL CHALLENGE- 
SUBCOMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 

L POLICY AND GOALS 

A. National Policy 

The development of effective educational programs for Indian chil- 
dren must become a high priority objective of the Federal Government- 
Although direct Federal action can most readily take place in the fed^ 
e rally-ope rated schools, special efforts should be made to encourage and 
assist the public schools in improving the quality of their programs for 
IrHian cfiildren. The U.S. Office of Education should make much greater 
use of its resources and professional leadership to bring about improve- 
ment in public school education of Indian children. 

The costs of improving the education of Indian children are bound 
to be high. In fact, a truly effective program probably will require dou- 
bling or even tripling the per pupil cost^;. But, the high educational costs 
will be more than offset by the reduction in unt:mployment and welfare 
rates and the increases in personal incomes certain to follow as a result 
of effective educational programs. 

One of the crucial problems in the education of Indian children is 
the general relationship between white society and Indian communities. 
This relationship frequently alienates Indians and Indian communities, 
dampening both their potential for full sclf-development and their oppor- 
tunities for gaining experience to control their own aifairs through par- 
ticipation in effective local government. 

It is essential to involve Indian parents in the education of their chil- 
dren and to give them an important voice — both at the national and 
local levek — in setting policy for those schools in which Indian children 
predominate. Whenever Indian tribes express the desire, assistance and 
training should be provided to permit them to operate their own schools 
under contract. A precedent and one model for this approach already 
exists at the Rough Rock Demonstration School in Chinle, Arizona. 
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The curriculum in botli Fcdcnil and public schools serving Indian 
children should include sui>stLmtiaI mformation about Indian culture 
and history and factual material al>out contemporary Indian life. This 
IS important for l>oth Indian and non-Indian children if they are to 
^^ain a better perspective and undcrstiuidint; of Indian heritage and 
current clrcumstiincts. 

The complexity of the problems associated with cross-cultural edu- 
cation merit substantial rc^arch and development and the continuing 
iidoption of promising innovations as they are discovered or developed. 
The prcseTit assumptions underlying the conventional approach of both 
Federal and public (schools have not been valid, and a systematic search 
for more realistic approaches is clearly in order. 

The most important step that can l>c taken as a matter of national 
policy and priority is to convert Federal schools in different regions of 
the country* into exemplary institutions which can serve as a resource 
base and a leadeiship source for improving Indian education in public 
schools. They should provide models of excellence in several areas. First, 
in terms of developing outstanding bicukural, bilingual programs. Sec- 
ond, in terms of the development and utilizatbn of the most effective 
techniques for educating the dit^advantaged (student, Thirdj they should 
he staffed and operated as therapeutic institutions capable of maximizing 
the personality development of the fndian child as well as assisting him 
in resolving his emotional and behavioral problems. 

In summary, the Federal Government must commit itself to a national 
policy of educational excellence for Indian children, maximum partici- 
pation and control by Indiaji adults and conrimuniiiej and the devel-, 
opment of new legislation and sul^tantial increases in appropriations 
to achieve thet^e goals. 
/, The subcommittee recommends — 

That there be set a national policy committing the nation to achiev- 
ing educational excellence t^.r American Indians; to maximum par^ 
ticipation and control by Ii Jians in establishing Indian education 
programs; and to assuring sufficient Federal funds to carry these 
programs forward. 

NACIE Concurs. 
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FROM: Indian Education^ A National Tragedy — 
A National Challenge 



B. Nadonal Goals 

The uUimaic criieria ol the success ol the new policyj and the ones by 
which the Federal Government should gai/^e the adequacy of its efforts, 
are the availability ol high-quality lor all Indian children and 

their actual achievement in these programs* The Federal Government 
should set specific, measurable goals for rapid attainment of equal educa- 
tional opportunity for Indian children. The size and scope of the effort 
needed could be compared with the ^'Marshall Plan*' which brought 
about the socioeconomic rehabilitation of Europe following the destruc- 
tion ol World War 1 1 . Certainly the United States has as great a moral ' 
;ind legal commitment to its Indian citizens as it did to its European allies 
and adversaries. 

2. The sub commit ee recommends — 

That the United States set as a national goal the achievement of the 
following specific objectives: 

Maximum Indian participadon in 4he development of ex- 
emplary educadonal programs lor (a]^ Federal Indian ^hools; 
(b) public schools with Indian populations; and (c) model 
schools to meet both social and educational goals; 

Excellent summer school programs for all Indian children; 

Full-year preschool programs for all Indian children between 
the ages of 3 and 5 ; 

Elimination of adult illiteracy in Indian communiucs; 

Adult h^h school equivalency programs for all Indian adults; 

Parity of dropout rates and achievement levels of Indian high 
school students with national norms; 

Parity ^'Ol college entrance and graduation of Indian students 
with the jiational average; 

Readily accessible community colleges; ^ 

Early childhcKKl services embracit^ the spectrum of need; 

Bilingual, bicultural special rducadonal assistance; 

Effective prevention and treatment procedures for alcoholism 
and narcotic addicdon; 

Expanded work^study an4 cooperative education programs; 

Worlcable student financial assistance programs at all educa* 
donal levels; and 




Vocational and technical training related accurately to employ* 
ment opportunities. 

3. T he subcommittee further recommends — 

That national goals be set for healthy housing, and employment 
needs of American lndia::5. 

NACIE Concurs, 



FROM: Indian Education: A National Tragedy — 
A National Challenge 

C. General Recommendations 

4. T he subcommittee re<:ommends — 

That the Congress authorize a White House Conference on Ameri* 
can Indian Affairs and appropriate the funds necessary for its plan* 
ningand impkmcntatton. 

The subcommittee has found that one of the primary reasons for the 
failure of national policy and programs for American Indians has been 
the exclusion — or only token involvement — of Indians in determining 
policy or planning of programs. A White House Conference on American 
Indian Affairs would be a dramatic reversal of this unyielding practice. 
Such a White House Conference could provide for broad scale participa- 
tion of Indians in extensive deliberations at the tribal, local, and regional 
levels, in preparation for the National Conference. The report of the 
Conference, with detailed policy, legislative, and program recommenda- 
tions, could serve as the blueprint for reform and change over the next 
generation. As an indication of the widespread support in the Indian 
community for this approach, the National Congress of American Indians 
has strongly endorsed the need and desirability of such a conference in 
its 1968 and 1969 annual conventions. 

An authorization for a White House Conference should contain pro- 
visions for adequate funding to permit large numbers of Indians to par- 
ticipate at all levels in the planning and conduct of the Conference. In 
addition, it should provide the means for substantial technical assistance 
so that the Conference can address all of the complex and diflftcult prob- 
lems facing American Indians. This would include thorough evaluations 
of present Federal programs and their de.'^iciencies. Finally, the aXithoriza- 
tion should provide a clear mandate for the steps to be taken for 
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implementation iind followup of the Conference recommendations. The 
Conference should be planned and carried out largely by American 
Tndian^i not Government officials. The National Council ori Indian 
Opportunity couJd pJay an iinportant role in providing technical support 
iind a secretariat for the Conference and assuming the primary" responsi- 
bOify for seeing thai the recommendations are implemented> 

The subcommittee feels that there is one issue of major importance 
which deserves special attention and analysis in the Conference proceed- 
in£ts — the on^anlzalion and location of the Bureau of Indian Affairs* 
Numerous witnesses and consui^ants have informed the subcommittee 
that the preseni organization and location of the Bnreau of Indian Affairs 
is unsiitisfactorvi and seriously impedes the devclopnienl of Indian ph^'s- 
jcal and human resources. The subcommittee believes that if basic prob- 
lems of policy and program failure are to be overcome, the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs must be transformed into a technical assistance agency 
which will assist Indian tribes and communities to develop and operate 
their own programa and services* How thts can l>est be done without in 
any way inlrinj^ng upon the Indians' special relationship with the Federal 
Government should be a matter of high priority to l>e resolved by the 
White House Conference on Indian Affairs: in effect, by the Indians 
themselves. We have previously had White House conferences on matters 
of high national concerns. These have included conferences on civil rights 
and on natural beauty* In December, there will l>e one on hunger and 
nutrition. In 1970. there will be one on aging. It \s time for one on 
American Indians* 

The *^NationaI Council on Indian Opportunity is the logical agency 
to coordinate and support the proposed White House Conference on 
American Indian Affairs* It is charged through Presidential Executive 
Order 11399 with responsibility- to coordinate, appraise, and innovate 
in the area of Indian programs. The Council is chaired by the Vice 
President and consists of seven Cabinet officers having responsibility in 
the field of Indian affairs. Also, there are six Indians on the Council who, 
for the first time^ sit at a high policy program formulation level. 



NAOIE Concurs. 
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FROM: Indian Education: A National Tragedy — 
A National. Challenge 

It ADMINISTRATION OF INDIAN EDUCATION 

A. General Recommendauons 

The most diBicuk question confronting the subcommittee was what 
organizational changes are necessary if Indian schools arc to become 
"models of excellence'' in terms of both program and Indian control. 
The subcommittee has found that the Bureau of Indian Affairs suf- 
fers from a severe bureaucratic malaise, which militates against change 
and innovation as well as actively discourages Indian control. The pres- 
ent structure of the Federal school program, as an integral part of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, places primary control over educational ded- 
sLonmaking in the hands of area directors and noneducatorSi It destroys 
educational leadership and rewards mediocrity. It is therefore not pos- 
sible to conceive of change and improvement in the present structure. 
If an exemplary program k to be developed, it will require'a radical and 
comprehensive reorganization. 

15. The subcommittee recommends — 

(a) That the position of the Commmioner of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs be upgraded by giving him the concurrent tide of Assistant 
Secretary for Indian Affairs. 

(b) That the Bureau of Indian Affairs be remoyed from the au- 
thority of the Assistant Secretary for Public Land Management 
and be placed under the authority of this new Assistant Secretary 
for Indian Affairs. 

At present, the BIA is one of four bureaus under the Assistant Secre- 
tary for Public Land Management. The four are: the BIA; the Bureau 
of Land Management; the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation ; and the Office 
of Territories. This Assistant Secretary is thus principally concerned with 
the conservation, management, and development of some 453 million 
acres of the nation's public lands, and th^ administration of mining and 
mineral leasing on federally owned lands. He is also the focal point 
Federal activities related to outdoor recreation. 

It is perfectly plain that the present administrative arrangement short- 
changes the BIA, which must compete with other bureaus (whose inter- 
ests are diametrically opposed) , for the Assistant Secretary's attention. 

13 
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The present arrangement has resulted in inadequate hudget levels, 
neglect of educational programs and problems, and lack of forceful lead- 
ership for improveme nt. The change in placement and status of the BIA 
should perrriii higher budget levels, more effective leadership, and more 
rapid innovation. 

There exist ^^mple precedents for this dual title. For example, in the 
Department of Housing and Urban Development, the Assistant Sec- 
retary for Mortgage Credit is also the Commissioner for Federal Housing. 
Furthermore, the Commissioner of the BIA, Hon. Louis Bruce, endorsed 
this step in a meeting with the subcommittee on Oct, 2> 1969. 

NACIE Concurs. 



FROM: Indian Education: A National Tragedy — 
A National Challenge 

/7. The subcommittee recommends — 

That Indian boards of education be established at the local level 
for Federal Indian school districts^ 

The powers of such local boards would be similar to those powers tra- 
ditionally held by local school i)oards. The Iwards, for example, would 
have supervision over curriculum and the hiring of faculty in the schools 
in their districts. Generally, they would have jurisdiction in Indian school 
districts containing elementary and secondary schools situated in a proper 
geographic^ tribal, or community area. These boards; would be cither 
elected by the Indian district in which they would serve, or be appointed 
by the tribal or community authority there. It is assumed that the method 
of .^election would vary from area to area. Approximately 80 percent of 
\oc.d^ l)oar(ls throughout the country are elected. 

In keeping with the practice thtou^jKiut the Nation wherein the over- 
whelming majority of local school boards are elected, the subcommittee 
expresses the hope that local Indian boards will Ekewise be subject to elec- 
tion, keeping in mind that in a minority of areas,' as elsewhere in the 
country, local preference may dictate that the board be appointed. 

The local boards would have direct lines of communication with the-^ 
National Indian Board of Indian Edu" uon, and would be empowered 
to convey to it recommendations foroveraJ policy. 

NACIE Concurs. 
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19. The subcommittee recommends — 

That the Assistant Commissioner for Education of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs be given the responsibilities of a superintendent of 
Federal schools^ having direct line control over the operation of the 
schools^ including budgets^ personnel systems^ and supporting serv- 
ices. It a6(i. recommends ihat the term^f office of the Assistant 
Commissioiier b^ limited to 4 ycars^ subject to reappointment- ^ 

This would place the Federal school system outside of area office and 
reservation agency control, and leave the Federal school system as an 
autonomous unit within the BIA. FurthermorCj ir would permit the 
.\ssistant Commissioner much greater authority to negotiate with State 
and local school boards and agencies for augmented Indian education 
programs in the public schools. 

Hie subcommittee urges that the Assistant Commissioner foi Educa- 
tion retain decisionmaking authority over policy matters^ and delegate 
only ministerial functions to his subordinates. 

NACIE Concurs. 



FROM: Indian Education: A National Tragedy — 
A ^NationaJ Challenge 

20. The subcommittee recommends — 

Tliat the Department of Healthy Education, and Welfare and the 
Department of the Interior^ together with the Naional Council on 
ladian Opporunity, jointly devise a plan of action for a united 
effort between the two Departments for the devdopmeat of a 
quality education program for ladian children, and that such plan 
be submitted to the Congress no later than March !> 1970. 

Two Federal agencies presently have the special expertise required 
to upgrade the education of Indian children. The Bureau of Indian 
Affairs has direct responsibility for educating children in Federal In* 
dian schools^ and the U.S. Office of Education concerns itself with 
public school programs^ some of which aflfect Indian children. Both 
agencies have the samf* goal of quality education. Unfortunately^ each 
agency pursues that gcial within the context of its own plans and opera- 
tions. There is little, if any, sharing of ideas or resources. Hiese two 
Federal agencies do not work together to reach solutions to CEommon 
Indian education problems^ primarily because no working mechanism 
exists for that purpose. 
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In 1967 the Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee posed the 
question of where in the Federal structure rcsponsibihty for Indian 
education should be located in order to best serve the interests of In- 
dian^ children. An interdepartmental committee (HEW-Intcrior) was 
established and a careful review was undertaken by both Departments. 
Despite the fact a number of meaningful recommendations were made 
and supported by the two Departments, relatively minor v progress has 
been achieved. 

The subcommittc l>elieves ffiat the failure to implement the inter- 
departmental committee's recommendations was due in large measure 
to the absence of a commitment to a*joint cooperative effort Iw^twcen 
Interior and HEW. 

The subcommittee therefore strongly urges the Secretary of the In- 
terior and the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, together 
with the NCIO, to devise a f4an of action for a united effort by the 
two Federal Departments, and other relevant departments and agencies 
for the development of a quality education program for Indian chil- 
dren irrespective of place of enrollment. 

In developing such a plan the two Departments should consider ways 
in which personnel fnom both Departments working on the united 
effort could work withe the proposed National Indian Board of Indian 
Education. 

The subcommittee requests" that such a plan be submitted to the 
Congress no later than March U 1970. 

NACIE Concurs. 



FROM: Indian Education: A National Tragedy — 
A National Challenge 

C Special Programs 

t. VOCATIONAL EDUCATION * 

26, Th^ subcommitU^ recommends — 

That there be a thorough retnew of the vocuiiwdl education und 
manp&wer programs in the BIA. 

A through review and evaluation of vocational education and man- 
power programs in the BIA should be conducted by a group of inde- 
pendent experts, similar to the excellent study which resulted in many 
of the reforms written into the Vocational Educational Amendments 




of 1968. Indian parents and trihal leaders should play> a signifiicant 
role in the review and planning process of this effort. The study should 
ncee.warily ificiude employment and cronorric opportunities available 
for those Indians ^^ho may wish to remain on the rcservatioa or live 
clasc to it. Attention sLhould also be t^ivcn to the number of vocational 
and manpower programs offered by various agencies and a means for 
coordinating them* 

The vocational training prograrn should t;ike cognizance of the desire 
of many Indian people to remain on the reservation and prepare students 
for l>oth on and off reservation employment. Vocational training pro- 
grams should l>e closeJ)' articulated with ecqnorhic development programs 
reservations, 

NACIE Concurs, 



34, The subcommittee recommends — 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs should provide continuing support 
for the community colleges on or near IndL j reservations^ sach as 
the Navajo Community College. 

With mort Indians^ expected to attend college each year^ it is essential 
that a sound community college program he in operation which 
recognizes the problems of Indian students. The Bureau can take a 
leading role, in this area by providing continuing support for Indian 
community colleges. The Bureau^ j^ould conduct a study exploring 
the feasibility of Indian community coireges,)and then of workihg to- 
ward the establishment of such Indian controlled institutions, 

NACIE Concurs, 



FROM; Indian Education; A National Tragedy — 
A National Challenge 

0« Innovation and Research and Development ^ 

I . ROUGH ROCK ^ 

41, The subcommittee recommends — 

That the BIA take a storohger role in assuring tliat the Rougli 
Rock School continue functioning as an exemplary demonstra- 
tion school and that similar demon^ration schoob be establbhed 
and appropriately funded on other Indian reservations. 



The subcommittee has found that the Rough Rock Xtemonstration 
School has had a tremendous impact on the development of new and 
more effective educational programs for Indian children in both pub- 
lic and Federal schools. In addition, it is still the only example ot a 
^successful school under tribal control. There a continuing need for 
demonstration schools. Rough Rock has been funded at a much higher 
level than other schools on the reservation, and this is a major reason 
for its important accomplishments. The BIA should provide strong 
financial support^ for a sustained exemplary education program at the 
Rough Rock School, without in any way infringing on the autonomy 
of the school (as a nonprofit corporation) to plan and carry out its 
own programs. In addition, the jkough Rock school should be Included 
in any nationwide array of demonstration schools funded by the Fed* 
eral Government. 

One of the most .promising mechanisms for the development of 
additional model schools would be the contracting of their operation 
to a nonprofit corporation with an Indian board of directors similar 
*to the Rough Rock school. The Indian lK>ard could in turn have the 
power to subcontract on a competitive basis the operation of the school 
to any appropriate profit or noiiprofit organization capable of developing 
the model program in keeping with t!)c policy guid^ce of the board. 
Decentralization of the Federal school system by means of this con- 
tracting device would permit meaningful local control, diversity of 
approaches, and a healthy sense of competition between different schools. 

NACIE Concurs. 



FROM: Indian Educai[jon: A National Tragedy — 
A National .Challenge 

3> CONSULTANTS 

43. Tke subcommittee recommends — 

That the BIA increase its use of consultants* 

This report has already recommended a number of areas where con* 
suhant assistance is desperately needed by the BIA> The BIA should 
have a budget sufficient for independent consultant assistance and. use 
theM extensively. This is clearly preferable to an attempt to develop 
substantial in-house >specialtzation. It is impossible to attract the kind 
of talent needed under present civil service rules and regulations. 



NACIE Concufs. 



51. the subcommiitee recommends — 

That technical assistants should be hired by the BIA to work with 
local ageocies, State d<*partment$ of education and Indian par« 
ticipant groups in helping to identify special Indian needs and in 
developing prograni$ which would meet those needs. 

The assistants should lie Indians who can serve as special consultants 
to the parties involved in order that the best possible JOM contract 
can l>c negotiated. Thev should not be desk-bound nor assigned to such 
an expansive territory that they are unable to get out into ail parts ot 
the field. 

NACIE Concurs. 



59. The subcommittee recommends — 

That Indians should be considered for appointment to the ad* 
vtsory groups functioning v^ithin the U.S. Office <rf Educatiouj 
including th6$e established by statute as well as those created by 
administrative action* ^ 

Such advborv" group? should be requested to give special attentioi^^ 
to problems of Indian education, where appropriate. In particular; 
the National Advisory Council on the Education of Disadvantaged 
Children should give Indian education its continuing attention. Copies 
of this report should be brought to the attention of the Council and other 
Federal ediication advisory groups. 

The U,S. Office of Education indicates that there are within 
some 2 dozen education advisory groups cs^blished by law or admin- 
istratively. Iniians are inadequately represented on these groups. 

NACIE Concurs. 



FROM: Between Two Milestones 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

The educational concerns of American and Alaskan Native people go 
Ijeyond the problems referred to in the charges to the Sp^ial Education 
Subcommittee. Hearing testimony and Subcommittee deliberations led to 
the followine recommendations : 
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Recommendation No, 1 



WhcreaSj the cultural backgrounds^ economic circumstances, educa- 
tional needs, and degree of desired responsibility for the management of 
education are too diverse to be implemented by a single set of operational 
policies or procedures without violating^the individuality of Indian people 
or the spirit of self-determination ; 

It is recommended f That, alt agencies of the Federal Government meet ^ 
the obligation to support Indian education and implement the policy 
of seH-determination through a variety of contractual arrangements 
which are sufficiently flexible tosmeet the needs of Indian :f>eoplc living 
under the diverse circumstances of Indian communities on oroflF reserva- 
tions and in plural^ic urban areas. 

NACIE Concurs. 
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FROM: Indran Education: A National Tragedy — 
A National Challenge 



6. The subcommiiiec recommends- — 

That there be presented to the Congress a comprehensive Indian 
educacton act to meet the special education needs of Indians both 
in the Federal schoob and in the public schools. 

The subcommittee feels that a proliferation of set-asides for BIA 
schools in Federal <;ducation statutes, such as £SKA, is an unsatisfactory 
means of bringing to Indian youngsters the advantages of the wide variety 
of programs set forth in Federal law. A direct route from the Federal 
agency immediately concerned should be followed rather than the cum- 
bersome means of having one Federal agency, the Office of Education, 
transfer part of its appropriations for Federal grantnn-aid programs to 
another Federal agency, the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and in the process 
decrease the amount of such funds available lo the States and com- 
munities. 

As for the Johnson-0*MafIey Act, which provides for Indian children 
in the public schools, this law was Ia5t changed in 1936. It is due for sub- 
.stantial revision. No other education statute has gone more than 30 years 
without some modernization to meet changing conditions. The Ele- 
mental^ and Secondary Education Act, for example, was first enacted 
in 1965 and was substantially revised in 1966 and 1967. Again this year,, 
it is the subject of additional, substantial revision. In addition, the fact 
that acjministrative revisions recommended for JOM over the years have 
never l|een adequately effectuated points up the need for change by legis- 
lative t^eans; trying the alternative administrative route has consistently 
proven jneffective. 

The Icomprehen.sive Indian Education Act which the subcommittee 
contemplates would join in a single coordinated statute all Indian cdu- 
cation programs, including thor^e provided for set-aside provi5tions in gen- 
eral ediication grant-in-aid programs^ public school programs {except 
Public Law 874), and BIA programs. Such a statute would be generally 
parallel'; to the array of other Federal education laws and would have, 
for example, titles devoted to adult education^ to exemplary and model 




programs, to rcscimh, U> lihiiiry resources, to the h^indtcapped, and so 
forth, as well as a title or titles dealing with areas unique to the education 
of Indians, such as Indian culture and biculturism. The set-aside pro- 
grarns referred to heretofore wouid expire when the new Indian Educa* 
tion Act went into effect. 

The subcommittee contemplates that tlie con\prehensive statute recom- 
mended here would include those applicable provisions which have also 
been recommended by this re^rt for inclusion in the Johnson-O'Malley 
Act, such as submission of plans, need for accountability and evaluation 
procedures, involvement of Indians, contract authority with tribes and 
communities, etc. 

Just the various titles of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act have their own advisory groups composed of persons expert in the 
discipline covered, as well as community representatives, so should the 
applicable titles of the Indian Education Act have advisory bodies. Such 
;i procedure uould help advance the subcommittee's concept that Indians 
must play a .sit^iiificant role in the education of their children, 

NACIE Concurs. 

FROM: Indian Education: A National Tragedy — 
A National Challenge 

16. The subcommittee recommends — 

That there be established a National Indian Board of Indian Edu* 
^cation with authority to set standards and criteria for the Federal 
schools. 

Structurally, this recommendation is patterned after the organization 
of education in the States, with the National Indian Board of Indian 
Education a^i the centerpoint of citizen participation much a.s is the State 
Board, It would, as do the counterpart boards tn the States, have over- 
sight over the operations of the schools and have authority to set .sandards 
and crieria and determine policy within the framework of the law. The 
National Board woitld receive funds foritsoperatiorui. 

The National Board would be composed of some fifteen membcn:, 
represcntati^^ of the Indian tribes and communities, serving staggered 
terms of three years. They would be appointed by the President from 
lists of nominees furnished by the Indian tribes and communities and 
would be eligible to serve no more than two consecutive terms. At least 
annually, but more often if necessar>s the Board would submit to the 
Congress and to the President reports and recommendations for admin- 
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istrati\^ action or Icgislation^^thixs giving the Indians themselves leverage 
in effecting change* The National Board could elect to ex officio mem- 
bership no more than five non-Indian individuals expert in areas of 
concern to the Board. 

The National Board would be authorized to utilize the expertise of 
the U*S* Office of Education, the Office of Economic Opportunity, arid 
other Federal agencies. 

While this recommendation envision^ the appointment of the National 
Board, the subcommittee believes that the matter of election of the mem- , 
bers of the National Board merits careful consideration* Therefore, the 
National Board should be empowered to establish the mechanism for 
electing the Board, and an equitable means by which such members 
might be elected* It should submit a plan for election of Board members, 
to the Congress, and to the President* If this plan is not rejected by either 
House of Congress, following the procedure of congressional action as 
prescribed by* law in the case of executive reorganization plans, then the 
election procedure would be put into eflfcct* 

The National Board would also lie empowered to participate in the 
negotiation of contracts with individual tribes and communities to run 
local school systems for Indians* 

The Board would present to the Department of Interior its suggestions 
for nominees for Assistant Commissioner for Education as well as pre- 
senting its views on any candidate that the Department may be consider- 
ing for the post. Since the Assistant Commissioner for Education would 
be serving for one or more terms of 4-year duration, the National Board 
would have the foregoing review responsibilities also with respect to 
reappointment* 

Finally, the National Board would serve in an advisory cai>acity with 
respect to Federal education programs involving Indians in the public 
-- schools,.. Eor.^ example^ the- Board could review-schaol district . use. ol 
Johnson-O^Malley funds to assure they were being used for the needs of 
Indian students* 

NACIE Concurs, 
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FROM: Indian Education: A National Tragedy— 

A National Challenge ' 

28. The subcommittee recommends — 

That the BIA'$ regulatioii for financial aid for higher educauon 
be changed so that need rather than location of residence wiU 
detertnine a student V^lagtbility. 

The present regulation states that Indian students living on or near 
reservations should be given preference in detenmining eligibility for 
grants. The needs of many Indians in urban areas are often as great as 
Indians near reservations^ and thus a student's financial needs should be 
the maior determinant of his eligibility* 

NACIE Concurs. 
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FROM: Indian Education: A National Tragedy — 
A National Challenge 



5- The subcommittee recommends — 

That there be established in the U.S. Senate a Select Committee on 
the Human Needs of the American Indian. 

The subcommittee has found that the Federal Government has failed 
to undeistand sufficiently and to efTectivcJy delineate the extent and 
severity of the problems confronting the American Indian, In addition, 
the Federal Government has failed to adequately undeistand the human 
needs and aspirations of the American Indian, The result has been a 
major failure of national policy. 

The 1960's have witnessed a growing recognition of this failure^ and 
the emergence of many new Eederal programs to provide assistance. New 
legislation such as the Economic Opportunity Act, the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act, the Manpower Development and Training 
,^ct, the Economic Developmf^nt Act^ and new legislation in the field 
of housing, have spread the r^^ponsibiJity for Indian afTaits across the 
executive branch of the Federal Government, The Library of Congress 
has recently compiled a list of 86 different statutes which have specific 
provisions under which Indians and Indian tribes can receive Federal 
assistance. This proliferation of programs has led to confusion, overlap- 
ping responsibilities, programs working at cross-purposes, a general lack 
of coordination between agencies^ and a complete lack of a unified policy. 
In recognition of this fact. President Johnson established by Executive 
order a National Council on Indian Opportunity, which included as 
membeis the Cabinet officers from the seven major departments with 
explicit responsibilities in the field of Indian afTaiis, No corresponding 
action has been taken by Congress, 

The need for unified policy formulation and legislative oversight is 
apparent, A Select Committee on the Human Needs of the American 
Indian would l>e the best means for meeting this need. The executive 
director of the National Congress of American Indians has testified 
in support of such a committee and the executive council of NCM has 
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strongly recommended its early establishment. Other organizations of 
American Indians have expressed similar support* 

One problem in evaluating the success of Federal programs for the 
American Indian is the extraordinary inadequacy of the statistical data 
presently available. Mr Stephen A. Langone, Library of Congress In- 
dian Affairs Specialist, has recently prepared a paper for the Joint Eco- 
nomic Comnijttee, which points out that despite the fact that the Federal 
Govemmenf is presently expending in aggregate more than $500 million 
pcrycartn its multiplicity of Indian programs. '*It isjiterally impossible 
to obtain up-to-date and accurate information on such basic questions 
as employment and imemploymeht; a\-erag5e educational attainment, in- 
come, land ownership, rqgervation population ^ ^ ^" and so forth. 
Congress has had to ^ely on statistics "that are in many cas^ 5, 10, 20, or 
more years old, and often incomplete and inaccurate/^ lliis constitutes 
a totally inadequate base for effective legislative action. The most damag- 
ing consequences of this lack of reliable information are vividly demon- 
strated in the termination legislation of the 1950's. Time after time, the 
Bureau of Indians Affaire provided an inadequate atid often inaccurate 
socioeconomic profile of an Indian tribe which served as the basis for 
termination. The results, lycre disastrous. 

The lack of reliable data also means that Congress cannot carry out 
its legislative oversight function. As Mr. Langone states ^ * there 
is no sound basis for comparison to detqmine the increase or decrease 
of given problems or indeed the improvement or lack of improvement 
in the economy of Indian tribes.^' Without data, problems cannot be 
adequately-understood or delineated and consequently are neglected. 
For example, this subcommittee has found a serious lack of information 
in the area of mental health and the American Indian, yet we have been 
told by many witnesses that this should l)e a top priority of Federal con- 
cern. ThissulKommittee has brought to light data Indian suicides and 
alcoholism which arc extremely alarming. Yet no one begins to know 
the extent or full ramifications of the problem. Moneys cannot be appro- 
priated wisely no can effective and responsible legislation be developed, 
without a unified and comprehensive information base. 

The Senate Select Committee on Nutrition and Human Needs has 
made a major contribution in bringing to light tbe^xtent and severity 
of hunger and malnutrition in this country. It has as well pointed up the 
deficiencies in the Federal programs aimed at the alleviation of the prob- 
lem. Its work and accomplishments are excellent precedents for the 
establishment of a Select Committee on the Human Needs of the Ameri- 
can Indian. ^ 

This subcommittee has worked for 2 years on the problem of educa- 
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tion of American Indians. Wc hnVc developed much new information 
and discovered many previously unknown facts. Wc know full well how 
extensive the work remaining is. We do not envision a select committee as 
a permanent Senate committee; rather, we would see it as a congressional 
complement to the White House Conference, Its life need not be longer 
than 2 years, and its meml>ership could be drawn from the standing 
committees with principal jurisdiction, [ts work could help redirect the 
course of this Nation's American Indian policies. 

NACIE Concurs. 



FROM: Indian Education: A National Tragedy — 
A National Challenge 

7. The subcommiUee recommends — 

That the funds available for the education of American Indians 
t>e substantially increased^ and that provision be made for advance 
funding of BIA etliication prograim to permit effective planning 
and recruitment of personnd. 

The subcommittee has fourd that BIA presently expends about $1,100 
per student per year in a Federal boarding school. A number of wit- 
nesses testifying before the subcommittee have suggested that thb amount 
must be doubled or tripled if an equal educational opportunity is to be 
provided the students in these schools. Dr. Carl Marburger^ who is pres- 
ently commissioner of education for the State of New Jersey (formerly 
the .Assistant Cujinai^ioner for Education in the BIA) has pointed out 
that comparable programs for physically handicapped children have a 
yearly per-pupil cost of approximately $3>000- The yearly cost for stu- 
dents in boarding schools on the east coast is between $3,800 and $4^200. 

In fiscal year 1969, the BIA applied severe restrictions to educatipnal 
expenditures. Yet it ended the year having to spend $5 million more 
than it was appropriated. This has necessitated many cutbacks in the , 
fiscal 1970 programs^ including not purchasing needed textbooks and 
supplies. The BIA presently spends only $18 per child on textbooks and 
supplies^ compared with a national average of $40. 

The BlA operates many inferior school facilities and some that have 
actually been condemned. Ma result of a lack of high school facilities in 
.Alaska, over l>200 Alaskan natives are sent to boarding schools in Oregon 
and Oklahoma. Thousands of Navajo children are in damaging ele* 
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racntary lx)arding schools on the Navajo Reservation because of inade- 
quate appropriations for roads and da^ schoob. 

The education budget of the BIA is grossly inadequate. Until this most 
l>asic problem can be overcome^ little progress toward educational ex- 
cellence can be anticipated. 

NACIE recommends: If the NACIE*s principle recommendations 1 
through 6 of this report were implemented most of the above problem ^ 
would be eliminate. 



^ROM: Indian Education: A National Tragedy — 
A National Challenge 

12, The subcommittee recommends— 

Full funding of the National Council on Indian Opportunity for 
fiMial year 1970, and for subsequent years. 

The National Council on Indian Opportunity was created by Execu- 
tive Order 11399 on March 6, 1968. The purpose of the Council as 
Hated in the Executive order is to encourage full use of Federal programs 
as they relate to Indians, apprise the impact and progress of Federal 
programs for Indians, and suggest ways to improve such programs. 

By including six Indians as members^ the Council affords the Indian 
people, for the first time in the history of Federal-Indian affairs, an 
opportunity to sit at the highest administrative level and have a direct 
say in the formulation of policies and programs as they relate to Indians, 

President Johnson and President Nixon both have given their strong 
— — support -to-44i€-CoutK4i, The--NationaJ- (^^ of American Indians^ — 
the largest Indian organization in the country, indicated its stron,^ 
support for this program in a position paper adopted May 6, 1969, in 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. The NCAI commented that the creation of the 
Council was: 

* * * a milestone in the involvement of Indian people with the ad- 
ministration of this country^ and as such it can l)e a vital mechanism 
for Indian involvement in their own progress. There is no other like 
l)ody which gives the Indian people such vital participation in the dis- 
cussion and Jvolution of their problems. The National Council on Indian 
Opportunity must be continued and funds appropriated for its contimied 
operation, 

more and more programs for Indians are begun in agencies other 
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than the Department of the Inttriorj the need lor ^program coordina- 
tion and appraisal becomes even more acute. Nearly hall oJ the total 
Federal outlay in Indian Affairs goes to agencies other than the Bureau 
ol Indian Affairs. These departments, whose secretaries, alon^ with the 
Vice President as chairman, and the Indian members mentioned abovCj 
at on the Council^ are: AgriculturCj Commerce^ Labor, HEW, HUD, 
and OEO. Additionally, it is expected that the Department ol Justice 
will embark on its first Indian program during fiscal year 1970. In 
judgment of the subcommittee, the Council is the only agency equipped 
with the authority to coordinate all Federal Indian programs. 

On September 3, 1969, the Senate passed an authorizing resolution 
continuing the Council. The resolution is now pending in the Hou^ 
ol Representatives and the subcommittee recommends lavorable action 
be taken as soon as possible. 

It is expected that another request lor funding ol the CounciKwill 
be included in a supplemental appropriations bill to be sent to Con- 
gress later this fall. The subcommittee concluded that lavorable action 
on lunding the Council is imperative. 

NACIE recommends: NCIO be given ike authority and support to 
carry out the slated objective of the organization^ 



FROM: Indian Education: A National Tragedy — ^ 
A National Challenge 

13. The subcommittee recommends— 

That the Bttingual E^ucatioa Act (tideTH of the Elanenteoy' 
and Secondary Education Act) receive sufficient funding so as 
to enable expanded programs for Indian children^ that the act be 
amended to include schoob opetated for Indians by nonproSt 
institutions^ and that BIA schools undertake expanded bilingual 
education programs <rf their own^ along the linc$ of those outlined 
in the Bilingual Education Act, to meet the needs of Indian pupils. 

There are neatly 300 Indian langi ages in use today in the United- 
States. More than one-half of the Indian youth between the ages of 
6 and 18 use their native language. Two-thirds of Indiai.i children en- 
tering Bureau of Indian Affairs schools have little or no skill in English. - 

At the same time, a substantial number of the teachers instructing 
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Indian children are unfamiliar with the only lai^guage their Indian 
students understand. It is estimated that less than 5 percent of teachers 
in BIA schools are native to the culture and language of the Indian 
children they teach. Thus, thousands of Indian children who know only 
their native language are taught by teachers who essentially know only 
English. 

Of the' $7.5 million appropriated for the Bilingual Education Act 
(title VIl*of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act) — a vastly 
inadequate amount — only $306,000 is.bcing spent on Indian bilingual 
programs benefiting but 773 Indian children. 

This program can do much more than enable the child to learn Eng- 
lish through use of his native language. It can emphasize the history 
and culture of the Indian^ provide for native aides in the claf^room and 
develop a system of home-school coordinators to improve the relationship 
between school and family. The bilingual education program offers 
'^opportunities to sensitize teachers to Indian culture through inservice 
and prcservice programs. Programs can be provided to train teachers 
in the native Izoiguage of their Indian students. One effort presently in 
operation provides for a, curriculum guide for mothers of Cherokee 
children so that they can work with their children in undeistanding new 
language concepts. 

Title VIIj ESEAj" offers a unique opportunity to [)rovide bilingual 
and bicultural ecfucation for Indian studcntSj as well as to ^ initiate 
programs which vrould give teachers a better understanding of Indian 
language^ culture, an3 history. 

While the bilingual education program requires expansion to meet 
. .the needs of all non-English speaking children^ an iiitensive effort is 
needed now to provide Indians with culturally sensitive programs. 

The Rough Rock Demoftstcation School on the Navajo Reservation 
in Arizona, operated as a nonprofit corporation, has shown that re- 
niarkable progress cah be made by using culturally sensitive teaching 
materials arf3 teachers trained in the bilingual education approaches. 
The children learn English faster this way, while at the same time sus- 
taining pride in their culture. To receive bilingual education funds under 
this title. Rough Rock must be defined local^M^cational agency. 

NACIE Concurs. 
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FP3M: Indian Education: A National Tragedy — 
A National Challenge 

2, HIGHER EDUCATION 

27 , The subcommittee recommends — 

(a) That stipends for Indian students receiving BIA scholarships 
and fellowships (including allowances for subsistence and other 
expenses for such persons and their dependents) be brought into 
line with practices under Comparable federally supported pro- 
grams and the BIA allocate sufficient funds for this purpose. 

For several years there has been an effort in Congress that student 
stipends (including allowances for subsistence and other expenses for such 
persons and their dependents) be consistent. This effort has been reflected 
in amendments to the law (e.g,» the Higher Education Amendments 
of 1968t Public Law 90-575) and changes in administrative practice 
in Federal agencies (e.g,^ the National Science Foundation). 

The subcomnSittce would like lo bring to the attention of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs a passage in Senate Report No, 1387 issued by the Sen- 
ate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare on July 11^ 1968^ in con— ■ 
junction with the Higher Education Amendments of 1968^ as follows: 

''Therefore^ the committee requests that the U,S, Office of Education 
^^^,i4nd other Federal agencies concerned give high priority to equalize 
through administrative action the terms and amounts of institutionat and 
individual academic support programs. If this equalization cannot be 
, accomplished by the administrative means suggested by the committee in 
bciih this repbrt and in Senate Report 1 137, then it ^requested that the 
Office of Education and the 6ther agencies concerned submit to this com- 
miiiee a report' on he reasons therefor together with appropriate kgis^ 
lative recommendations to accomplish the equalization/' 

The subcommittee fot^d, for e^umple, that inadequate funding pre- / 
vents the BIA from grantings^ditionai subsistence money to married stu- 
dents. This is inconsistent witBThc practice of the Office of Education 
which grants $500 for each dependent. 

s The BIA estimates jthat there are about 400 students in this situa^on 
and a least an addiiional 400 needing assistance for graduate stt^tes. 

(b) That the Bureau of Indian Affairs should expand schol^hip 
programs so as to provide expanded support for Indian s^deats 
in graduate studies* ^ 

It has noi been until recent year^ that the Bureau of Tndla|i Affairs 
has recognized Indian graduate students and their need for ^olarship 
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assistance. The Bureau has been able to provide only limited funding for 
graduate study, though. Since many of these Indian students will tak; 
major leadership roles in society following their studies, it is essentifJ 
they be given every opportunity to pursue their cducaticmal goals. T^ie 
Bureau should therefore expand its scholarship program &o as to sub- 
stantially increase funds available to Indian graduate students. 

NACIE recommends: More financial aid direct to the student arid in 
turn reduce support to college and university general programs. 



FROM: Indian Education: A National Tragedy — 
A National Challenge 

35. The subcommittee recommends — 

That the Bureau of Indian Affairs should fund an institute in 
Alaska, possibly in cooperation with the University of Alaska, sini* 
ilar to the Institute ot American Indian Arts in Santa Fe> N. Mex* 

There is a need in Alaska, as there has been in the Southwest United 
States^ for a center which would assist natives in functioning in today*s 
world while at the same time retaining their cutural identity. A center 
is therefore needed emphasizing the traditions of native people, their 
arts and crafts, their music and dance, their poetry and philosophy. Such 
an institute could serve a leadership role in developing innovative pro- 
grams aimed at meeting the^needs of native students. 

NACIE Concurs. 

36. The subcommittee recommends — 

That pT<^i^nis aimed at recruiting and orienting Indian students 
to college should be expanded and funded at a more adequate 
leveK 

Talent Search, Upward Bounds and Special Services programs should 
be expanded to include more Indians. Other similar programs, such as 
Project COPAN at the University of Alaska and the BIA's precollege 
program at Haskell Institute merit increased funding; they have proven 
their value in keeping Indians in college, yet many have been discon- 
tinued or have been inadequately funded. 

NACIE Concurs. 
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IV- FEDERAL ROLE AND NON-FEDERAL SCHOOLS 
A- Public Law 81-S74 



1- FORWARD I^UNDING 

44, Tk/ subcommntee recommends — 

That forward funding procedures be implemented for Public 
Law 874- 

A number of school districts educating Indians depend upon Public 
Law 874 for a substantial portion of their budget. Fifteen different States 
have one or more districts in which Public Law B74 money constitutes 
at least 25 percent of the total budget, and in many instances that per- 
centage is considerably higher, I( is essential that such districts be assured 
of operating funds at least ^ year in advance as now authorized by law, 
late funding procedures have' caused great uncertainty for many dis- 
tricts and have ptevented them from adequately planning programs to 
meet their students' needs, 

NACIE Concurs, 



FROM: Indian Education: A National Tragedy — 
A National Challenge 

2. FULL FUNDING 

45* The subcommittee recommends — 

That PubHc Law 874 be fully funded* 

As explained above, some districts are so dependent upon Public Law 
874 money that it is essential their education programs are not handi- 
capped becauseof a fackof full funding, 

NACIE Concurs, 



B- VuhUc Law 81-^15 

1. PRIORffY IN FUNDING 

46, The subcommittee recommends — 

That secdon 14 of Public Law 81-815 be declared as deserving 
of priority funding- 
More Indian students continue to be transferred into public schools 
yearly^ but because of inadequate funding for Public Law 815, these 
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public school districts are Fcceiving no funds for construction of additional 
facilities, vt*hich the presence of increased Indian enrollment may necessi- 
tate. Public school districts located on reservations must also provide 
housing for the teaching staff, and often, districts must depend upon 
Public Law 815 grants for ^uch construction. It is essential that section 14 
funding be given the priority needed to provide adequate facilities for 
Indian students. Because of no funding in recent years, there are areas 
(Navajo, N, Mex,, for example) where tUe question is not of adequate 
fadlities, but of no facilities for Indian students at all. 

NACIE Concurs. 



2, MORE ADEQUATE FUNDING 

47, The subcommiiiee recommends — 

That Public Law 81-815 be more fuHy funded 
Public Law 81-815 has been inadequately funded in recent years. The 
1969 appropriation, for example, was only for 19 percent cf authoriza-- 
tion. Requests for 1967 still havcn^t been funded. It is imperative that 
more attention be given to funding this legislation, particularly for those 
sections under which disadvantaged students, such as Indians, are suffer- 
ing with inadequate facilities. It is difficult enough to teach children 
with special needs, without having to face the added difficulty of inade- 
quate facilities. 

NACIE Concurs. 



FROM: Indian Education: A National Tragedy — 
A National Ch«»;ienge 

60, The subcommiiiee recommends— 

That in receiving funds under the set*aside provisions in the 
several titles of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act^ 
the BIA should required to prepare and submit its proposals 
to the Office of Education for approval and should bear the same 
responsibility for maintenance of effort as the States. 

It is evident that the BIA does not meaningfully involve the UrS, Office 
oi Education in its programs under the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act for which BIA receives funds administered hy OE, States re- 
ceiving these funds submit to OE their State plans which indicate ^hat 
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the funds are being used in accord with the taw and that the ESEA funds 
arc supplementing, not supplanting, State and loca! expenditures; the 
B! A should follow a similar procedure. 

NACIE Concurs, 



FROM: Between Two Milestones 



Recommendation No. 2 

Whereas, the local community constitutes the fundamental level at 
which individuak, families, and other social groups act out their social, 
political and economic interdepeiidence, and Whereas, the local com- 
munity b the institution which preserves, adapts, and reinforces group 
mores and cohesiveness, and Whereas, people have the right to join 
together to provide educational opportunities for their children, and 
Whereas, there exbts a special relationship between the Ftderal Gov- 
ernment and Native people, and Whereas, Indian people do exist in both 
rural and urban communities : 

It is recommended^ That, social change in the Native community be 
officially accepted by all agencies of the Federal Government, and Thatj 
for educational purposes, native tril>es, clans, bands, chapters, villages, 
land claims settlement corporations, or nonprofit educational corpora- 
tions of parents, who trace their lineage to several traditional Native 
nations be recognized by the Federal Government as agencies eligible 
to contract with the Federal Government for the support of the educa- 
tion of their children, and That, guidelines for recognition and appro- 
priation of support be legislated by the Congress of the United States, 

NACIE recommends; All federally recognized tribes retain their direct 
relation with the agencies of the Fedeial Government and those Federal 
trust and treaty rest>onslbilities will not be delegated to the State and local 
agencies. There can he a dual relationship by tribe with Federal and State 
agencies but the Federal Government will not be relieved itself of its 
trust and treaty responsibilities. 
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FROM: Between Two Milestones 



Recommendation No, 11 

Whereas, the areas of tcchnicaK vocational and related skilk are ex- 
panding rapidly and now offer career opportunities which were not 
previously available to Indian students^ and Whereas^ Indian students 
have traditionally been educated for selected technical and vocational 
careers that have not reflected the diversity of vocational opportunities 
nor specific skills demanded in the society in which they must compete^ 
and Whereas, the need for skilled technicians and tradesmen is severe on 
communities and other Indian communities, and Whereas^ a shift of 
national priorities b reflected in increased Federal and State funding for 
vocational and technical education: 

It is recommended^ That> Federal agencies provide human and finan- 
cial resources for training Indian people in all facets of vocational and 
icchmcal education, and That, Federal agencies pool their efforts to have 
maximum impact in supplying trained Indian citizens m various 
occupations, 

NACIE recommends: Improved planning is necessary in order to 
avoid ^^dead-end^* training and education — being prepared for occupa- 
tions that do not exist. The job bank concept should be investigated. 



FROM: Between Tviro Milestones 



RecommendatiOfi No, 12 

Whereas, American Indians and Alaska Natives have one of the 
highest dropout rates of any group of people in the United States, and 
Whereast educational achievement for Native students remains a critical 
issue> and Whereas, traditional adult basic and continuing programs 
have not met the needs of Indian people; 

/( is recommended That, additional Federal resources be allocated to 
adult basic and continuing education^ and That, these programs be 
redesigned with more mandatory involvement of Indian people at the 
local level to increase their effectiveness in terms of existing opportunities. 

NACIE Concurs, 
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FROM: BetWMn Two Milestones 



Recommendatioii No. 13 

Whereas, there are American and Alaskan Native children attending 
public Federal, and nfiission schoob who are in dire need of special 
education programs to deal with physical handicaps, emotional prob- 
lettis, mental retardation, and learning difficulties^ and Whereas, human, 
plant facility, and funding resources have been inadequate or nonex- 
istent by Federal and State governments to accommodate these Indian 
children, and Whereas, special educational training programs for pro- 
fessional and paraprofessional sta/f have not been developed in colleges 
and universities with a specific focus on the problems of Native children ; 

// is recommended That, the Federal and State governments, schools, 
universities, and colleges make a concerted effort to provide the human 
and financial resources to develop comprehensive programs and special 
facilities to meet the special educational needs of American Indians and 
Alaskaii Indian children, and That, such resources be extended to in- 
clude follow-through pr<^ams as the children become adults by pro- 
viding resources in developing skills and job placement, l^ecause special 
education is a conrinuing process. 

NACIE recommends: We must provide for educational programs to 
assimilate the experience of our senior citizens in the Indian community 
and to include them in our society. 
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THE INDIAN 
EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 



4 

FROM: Indian Education: A National Tragedy — 
A National Challenge 

III. THE ROLE AND FUTURE OF FEDERAL SCHOOLS 

A* An Exemplary School System 

In the past, Federal Indian schoob have primarily served ^s agents 
of coercive assimilation into the dominant culture and to a substantial 
extent they are still playing that role. They have been chronically under- 
funded and understaffed and have largely failed to recognize the spe- 
cial needs of their students. Only recently have they been conceptualised 
as a potential national resource. 

21. The subcommittee recommends — 

That the Federal Indian School System be developed iato an 
exemplary system, which can play an important role id improving 
education lor Indi^ children. Federal schook should develop 
exouplary programs in at least these three areas: 

L Outstanding tnnovadve programs lor the education ol dis* 
advantaged childretL 

Bilingual and bicultural education programs, 

3. Therapeutic programs designed to deal with the emodonal, 
social and idendty problems ol Indian youth. 

In order to. implement this recommendation^ the subcommittee i^E^^es 
the following areas seriously in need of immediate attention: 

(a) An effort to develop more effective prescrvice and in-service 
training lor teachers and administrators. 

(b) (i) Substantial upgrading of teacher personnel practices, includ- 
ing recruitment, certification, and retention. The subcommittee received 
many expressions ol concern that despite the devoHon and Ability ol most 
teachers, there are significant problems regarding the professional ca^ 
pacity and effectiveness of numbers ol teachers in BIA schoob. 

Civil service practices should be modified when, they conflict with a 
local school board's authority to discharge the responsibilities ttftition- 
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ally held by local public school boards. Local Indian boards should 
have traditional loczd powers tc^hire and release faculty. 

(ii) The development of mode! environinents and incentives for at* 
tracting and holding outstanding teachers and administrators. The 
teacher turnover rate is a very serious problem in schools serving Indian 
children and the Federal bureaucracy is at its worst in undermining 
initiative, imagination, candor, and professionalism. The fundamental 
importance of attracting and holding outstanding teachers and adminis^ 
ti;ators throughout the Federal school system demands that a major effort 
be undertaken outside of BIA to study the existing system and to recom* 
mend how this goal can be achieved. 

(a) Pupil personnel services have been greatly neglected by schools 
serving Indian children, due'to a lack of adequate funding. Yet this is 
an area of great need. There must be a very substantial expansion of 
personnel and prc^ams in the areas of special education, guidance, and 
counseling and psychological services. 

(d) Model prevocational and vocational training programs should be 
developed at the secondary and postsecondary levels, and there should 
be innovative programs demanding the best of students, including co- 
operative education programs, and aiming at the ''^b market of the 
future, not the past. 

(e) Major upgrading of skilk and competence in the teaching of 
English, with emphasis on bilingual educational programs. More atten- 
tion should be given to teaching Indian languages as a second language 
to school personnel on Indian reservations. 

(f) A general strengthening and upgrading of all academic pro- 
grams utilizing the best educational techniques and innovations 
available. 

(g) A substantial investment should be made in sophisticated research 
and development activities serving a nUmber of experimental programs 
and schools. P^rt of this can best be done by contracting with outside 
agencies, but it is essential for Indian schook to be thoroughly seU-critical, 
self-evolving institutions. This requires local expertise and some research 
:ind development capability. 

(h) Major efforts should be madfe to involve Indian adults and 
communities in the work of and control over the schools. This should 
not be done on a token or patron basis, but rather by establishing actual 
community school boards and contracting the operation of school back 
to Indian groups and communities. 

(i) The overall budget for the Federal school system has been grossly 
inadequate. This is in large part due to the inal^lity of BIA to establish 
appropriate educattona] standards and calculate the real cost involved 
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iti providing an equal educational opportunity for Indian students. The 
eduction budget of BIA needs a complete overhaul and adequate 
standards must be developed. It can be assumed that actual costs must 
double or triple if an effective program is to be developed. 

( j ) The BIA should establish a procedure for planning and evaluating 
education programs for Indian children. This procedure should lie 
designed to ascertain specific cducationa! needs of Indian children, set 
forth goals in meeting those needs, plan prograins and projects designed 
to achieve those goals, and evaluate the effectiveness of those programs 
and projects in achieving the purposes for which they are established. 

NACIE Concurs. 



FROM: Indian Education: A National Tragedy — 
A National C)]ialleng^ 

B. Special Prabletns 

1. ELEMENTARY BOARDING SCHOOLS 

^ 22. The subcommittee recommends — . 

That as raindly as possible^ the elementary boarding schools on the 
\ Navajp Reservation should be replaced by day schools. 

\The subconuninee believes that elementary boarding schools are emo- 
tionally damaging to the children who attend. Two steps should be taken 
to d^ with this problem during the period of time needed for phasing 
them out; 

(a) A thorough investigation of these schools should be a)nducted 
by a team of mental health and child development professionals to de- 
termine hoW the school environnient and practices can be substantially 
improved. 

(b) A massive effort should be undertaken to improve these schools 
while they are being phased out. To .begin with, the ratio of dormitory 
aides to children supervised should be lowered to 1 : 15 or less and the 
aides mul be well-trained. 

NACIE Concurs. 



24. The subcommittee recommends — 

That the prese&t distribution and location of Federal boarding 
schools and the pattern of student placement be thoroughly re- 
examined by the National Indian Board of Indian Education. 

The subcommutec has found that over 1^200 Alaskan natives are 
presently being sent to Federal boarding schook in Oregon and Okla- 
homa, thousands of miles from ihcir home. In addition, we have found 
that over 400 Indian students from the Northwest are being sent to Fed- 
eral boarding schook in Oklahoma. These placement procedures are 
questionable and were strongly opposed by Indian and native leaders 
testifying before thesubcomihinee. 

The present distribution and location of off-reservation boarding 
schools should bc^carefully scrutinized by the National Indian Board of 
Indian. Education. The present system owes more to historical chance and 
expediency than rational planning. A new rationale and plan should be 
developed and implemented. 

NACIE Concurs-^ - 



FROM: Indian Education: A National Tragedy — 
A 'National Challenge 

3. GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING 

25. The subcommittee recommends — 

That the gui4ance and counseling program in BIA Imarding 
schoob be substkntially expanded and improved. 

The guidance and counseling program in BIA schpok sufTers from 
numerous deficiencies. Presently, the guidance function is combined 
with dormitory, administrationj^|md disciplinary rcsponsibUties, many of 
the personnel lack professional training, and coi^lscling services arc often 
not available on weekends or after school hours. A major effort should be 
made to overcome these deficiencies. 

The guidance department should cor.iain only trained professional 
personnel. Guidanc'^Depiitment staff — other than profc^onals — should 
be recognized under a separate department to divorce completely the 
guidance function from the housekeeping and dLscipIinaryAesponsibilities. 
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Guidance staff should l>c available to students throughout the regular 
schoolday, evenings, and weekends, . 

NACmConcurs. 



32, The subcommittee recommends — 

Colleges and universities should inelude within their co^sdor and 
teacher- training eurrieuluni} eourses designed to aequaint future 
teaehers and counselors with the needs^ values^ and culture of 
Indian students^ 

Too many Indians ncVcr seek education beyond high school^ or even 
complete high school, because of the discouragement they receive from 
teachers, counselors, and adminislratore. Many of these people simply 
do not understand Indian culture and values. It is essential that those per- 
sons whc have such influence over Indians during- their school years be 
know ledge ajile and understandable about Indians, 

N\CIE Concurs. 



FROM: Indian Education: A National Tragedy — 
A National Challenge 

37. The subcommittee recommends — 

That title III (Developing Institutions) of the Higher Education 
Act be strengthened so as to inelude recently ereated higher educa- 
tion iiislitutions attended by Indians located on or nearby reserva- 
tions as eligible for assistance under that title. 

Title III of the Higher Education Act has for its purpose "to assist in 
raising the academic quality of colleges which have the desire and po- 
tential to make a sulistantijil contribution to the higher education re- 
sources of our Nation hut which for financial and other reasons arc strug- ^ 
gling for sur\ival and arc isolated from the main currents of academie 
life, * * Section 302 of the act provides that institutions to be aided 
must have l)cen in existence for at least 5 years. However, since there 
has been only in ver>' recent times an active interest in establishing such 
institutions for Indian^ and since the Federal Government has a special 
responsibility for the etlucation of Indians at the postsecondary as well as 
the elementary and secondary levels, it is suggested that the U,S, Commis- 
sioner of Education br authorized to waive the 5-year requirement of 



title III to include recently establishecj coUcges for educating Indians, '. 
such as the Navajo Community College in Many Farms, Ariz., which 
was est^|)li5hed ia January 1 969.^ 

NACIE recommends: Community colleges should also receive support^ - 
and the salaries of Indian Education institutions should be commeksu- 
rate with education levels elsewhere, 

~ / 

38. The subcommittee recommends — 

That the Education Professions Development Act, Part F of sec- 
tion V of the Higher Education Act, and the Vocational Educa- 
tion Act be amended to include schools and programs operated by 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs. ^ - 

This recommendation should be implemented by amending sections 
503(a)j 504(a)j 505, 552^ and 553 of the Higher Education. Act and 
section 131 of the Vocational Education Act. It would enhance the 
development of highly skilled personnel in all locations of Federal Indian 
schools and encourage yodng Indians to enter into the teaching profession. 

The subcommittee's recommendation is also in keeping with the sug- 
gestion contained in the second annual report of the National Advisoi7 
Council on Education Professions Development, dated January 31j 1969, 
which seated : 

Schools and programs operated by the Bureau of Indian Affairs arc 
apparently not now technically eligible for personnel development bene- 
fits provided by the Education Professions Development Act or the Vo- 
cational Education Act. We recommend that acts providing educational 
' personnel development programs be amended to remedy this oversight. 

NACIE Concurs. 



FROM: Indian Education: A National Tragedy — 
A National Challenge 

/ ' ' ' 

39. The subcommittee recommends — 

That the percentage of Teacher Corps members allocated to ele* 
mentary and secondary ^hools operated by the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs be increased. ^ 

As the law is now written, hot, to exceed 3 percent of Teacher Corps 
assignment^ in total may be made to Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, 
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and BIA schools, llie siibcohiTnutee's rccomniendatiofi should be imple- 
mtnted by amending section 513(c) (2) of the Higher^ Education Act so 
thai tjie BIA schools may receive not to exceed 5 percent of Teache 
Corps assignments and Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands would cou 
linue io receive, in total not more than 3 percent of Teacher Corps mem- 
bers. Thus, additional Teacher Corps members could be assigned to 
Indian schools, thereby providing the stimulating effects ;which the Corps 
members have initiated in the past on a larger scale. 

NACIE Concurs. 



3. ADULT EDUCATION 

40. The subcommittee recommends — 

(a) That an e:(cemplary program of adult education be developed ^ 
which will provide for the following: 

(!) Basic literacy opportunities to all nou^literate Indian 
adults. The goal should be to wipe out Indian illiteracy. 

(ii) Opportunities to all Indian adults to qualify for a high 
school equivalency certificate* The goal should be to provnle all 
interested Indian adults with high school equivalency in the 
shortest period of time feasible* 

(ill) Surveys to define accurately the extent of the problems 
of illiteracy and lack of high school completion on Indian 
reservations. 

(iv) A major research and development program to develop 
more innovative 9nd effective techniques for achieving the 
literacy arid high school equivalency goals. This would inchide 
multi-media instruction (including teaching machines^ vnleo- 
^ape, radio, and TV broadcasting) and the development of cur* 
riculum material that is practical^ meaningful and interesting 
to the adult Indian. 

(b) That the adult education program be efTecdvely integrated 
with the rest of the BIA education program. The adult education 
program should as much as possible be placed under Indian control 

\, and contribute as well as benefit from the development of Indian 
\ controlled community schools. 

A major commitment should be made to the adult education pro- 
(^rams for American Indians. The national need for such a commitment 
Ls all iQo evident in the low economic statas, rise in alcoholism^ lack of 
employment capabilities, the inability of too many Indian adults to 




read and write, and the general lack of fulfillment of Indian adults on 
reservations, 

NACIE ConcKU. 



FROM: Indian Viducation: A National Tragedy — 
A National Challenge 

2. RELATIONSHIP TO COLLEGES AND UNtVERSlTlES 

42. The subcommittee recommends — 

That close tic$ be developed between imtitutioos of blgber educa* 
tioB and Federal schools. 

Relationship should be established, funded either by contracts or 
grants, to stimulate and sustain a long-term interest in improving Indian 
education on the part of universities and colleges. Universities should 
help develop ne^v curriculum materials^ train teachers and guidajticc ^ 
personnel, conduct research, and provide continuing technical assistaiKie. 

In some instances a university or a group of uniycrMties may wish to 
directly operate a Federal school. Such arrangements with appropriate 
— - Indian involvement should be. encouraged and adequately funded on a 
long-term basis. 

^ACIE Concun. 



56. The subcommittee recommends — 

That public school districts be required to demonstrate clearly, 
they are ready for transfer of Indian students by developing pro- 
grams aimed sit meeting the children's spe«nal needs and involving 
the Indian community in theschooL 

School \listricts anticipating Indian enrollment must provide more 
than teachers and space for their Indian students. They must show they 
have developed programs aimed at meeting th> special needs of Indian 
students. These programs should include such things as curriculums 
which recognize the unique character ol Indian culture, teacher workshop 
designed to scnisitize teachers to the special jH'oblems of Indian students^ 
and provisions for meaningful Indian development in.the operation of the 
school. \ ! 

NACIE Concurs. 
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FROM: Between Two Milestones 



Recommendation No. 7 

Whereas^, the knowledge and skills offered by insdcucions of higher edu- 
cation arc es!%ntjal in the conduct of Indian affairs, and whereas, it is 
important to Indian people to have non-Indians become better informed 
about the past, present, and future of Indian life in the context of higher 
education, and whereas^ Indian people must have increased access to gen* 
eral and 'professional programs in established colleges and univeisitiesj 
and whereas, the emergence of Indian institutions of higher education is 
a new trend which promises unique orientation to the needs o{ Indian 
people, and whereas^ the costs of higher education have risen beyond the 
meansof most Indian students; 

It is recommended That, Federal resources continue to be made avail- 
able to established college^and universities to stimulate Native studies 
and special professional training programs for Indian people with manda- 
tory programmatic control shared with representatives from Indian 
communities, and That, sufficient federal resources be made available 
to emerging Indian institutions of higher education so that they have 
an adequate opportunity to demonstrate their effectiveness in meeting 
the needs of Native people, and That, the level of funding for both under- 
graduate and graduate Native students be increased- 

NACIE recommends: There is a major need for quality "Prep" schools 
and tutorial and remedial instruction. 



FROM: Between Two Milestones 

Recommendation No. 5 

Whereas, schools serving children of Native communities need to 
become an integral part of that community, and Whereas, Indian peo* 
pie want a choice to hire competent Indian teachers, counselors, and 
administrators, and Whereas^ it is to the benefit of the Indian and non- 
Indian to have Native educators working in public schools which serve 
few, if any, Indian children, and Whereas, colleges and universities 
training teachers should have Native people represented on thdr staffs; 

is recommended That, Federal resources be made available^to col- 
leges and universities which have demonstrated involvement of Indian 
communities and organizations and which are prepared to provide 
quality programs with entire policy input to recruit, train, and assist in 
placing Native teachers, counselors, curriculum specialists, librarians. 
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special education teachers, school admmistrators and other educational 
specialists, and That, an Indian organization with a research capability 
be employed to assess the supply and demand function for such programs. 

NACIE recommends: These programs should be funded and de- 
veloped and implemented in the State or area in which the counselor/ 
teachersy etc, will be employed. 
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FROM: Indian Education: A National Tragedy — ; 
A National Challenge 

/ 

C. Johnson^O^Malley Act '-^ 

48. The subcommittee recommends — 

That each State applying for a Johnson^O^Malley contract should 
be required to submit a definite plan for meeting the needs of its 
Indiau students. 

Too often the plans submitted by States arc vague and meaningless. 
Specific programs arc rarely outlined, and there appears to be no 
concerted attack on the problems (j! the Indian- State plans should detail 
the use for which Johnson -O'Malltey money will be put, and explain 
how the JOM contribution fits into the statewide plan for helping meet 
the special needs of Indian students. 

NACIE Concurs* 



50. The subcommittee recommends — 

That Indians should be involved in the planning, executing ^nd 
evaluating of Johnson^O^alley programs* A State or distiicVa 
JOM plan should be subject to the approval of the Indian 
participants. ^ > 

The Bureau of Indian Aflfairs, as a prerequisite to JOM contract 
approval, should require Indian participation in the planning, execu-^ 
tion, and evaluating of JOM plans. Indians should be involved at both 
the local and State levels in formulating the JOM budget request, and 
in seeing that the plan is carried out. All proposals and plans must be 
approved by those Indians participating. 

NACIE Concurs* 
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52, The subcommittee recommends — 

That Johnson-O'Malley funding should not be conditioned by 
presence of tax-exempt land. 

The criteria for approval of a Johnson-O'Malley contract should 
l>e; [a) an exhilMted need for progranis aimed at meeting the special 
needs of Indian students, and ib) a proposal which details how those 
needs will l)e met. I'he presence of nontaxable Indian land should not 
have any Ijeanng in determining the eligibility of children for JOM 
money. When the law orij^inally %vas passed, congressional intent was 
for the act to ser\e primarily those Indians who were ^^to a considerable 
extent mixed with the general population,'* Thar intent has not been 
fulfilled, * 

NACIE Concurs. 
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FROM: Indian Education: A National Tragedy — 
A Ntfional Challenge 

54. The subcommittee recommends — 

That tribes and Indian communidcs should be added to the list 
of agencies with which the Bureau of Indian Affairs can negotiate 
Johnson-O'Malley contracts and that fuH use be made of this 
new contracting authority to permit tribes to develop their own 
education projects ^nd programs. 

The subcommittee has found that very few Indian tribes and com- 
munities have developed educational plans which identify problems and 
establish goals. However^ the subcommittee was impressed by the fact, 
that Indian comtnunitics have a better undemanding of their education 
needs and problems than the schools that serve them. The schools rardy 
undemand the Indian community and cultural differences, and the 
Indian community rarely has any influence on the school. Johnson- 
0*MalIey contracts with Indian tribes and communities could do much 
to break down these barriere^ and place the initiative and responsibility 
for change and improvement in the hands of those who best underaJand 
the problems. 

Johnson-O^Mallcy contracts with Indian tribes and communities could 
serve a variety of important purposes. For example, tribal surveys and 
factfinding efforts to determine educational needs; the development of 
education plans and goals; developing effective liaison between Indian 
parents and public schools; developing Indian education leadei^hip; 
planning, funding, implementation and evaluation of special education 
programs for Indian children in cooperation with public school districts; 
education programs and projects run directly by the tribe itself (for 
example, summer school programs) . 

The basic responsibility for development of this program ^ould be 
vested in the National Indian Board of Education. It will require close 
coordination with the development of strong Indian school boards on 
those reservations with Federal schools. 

An important and promising precedent for this tribal-contracting 
approach has recently been initiated by the Indian Health Service* The 
Indian community health representative program is worthy of careful 
study by the National Indian Board of Education to determine its appli- 
cability to the field of Indian education. 

NACIE Concurs. 



FROM: Between Two Milestones 



Recommendauon No. 4 

Whereas, Indian children attending pubhc schools have rights to edu- 
cational opportunity attendant upon State and Federal citizenship, and 
Whereas, the division of responsibihty for the education of Indian chil- 
dren in public schools between the BIA and the USOE tends to inhibit 
progrann coordination and effectiveness, and Whereas, the Indian Educa- 
tion Act has created an organizational nnechanisnn within the USOE 
capable of coordinating all educational efforts in the public schools; 

It is rcconnniended that, all programs involving the education of 
Indian people through public school organizations be adnninistercd or 
coordinated by the Bureau of Indian Education in USOE under the di- 
rection of a new Deputy Comnnissioner, and That, the respoi^bility and 
authority vested in the new Bureau specifically include the nnanagennent 
and distribution of all Federal funds for Indian education. 

NACIE Concurs. 



FROM: Between Two Milfjstones 



Rccotnmendation No* 13 

Whereas, educational resources allocated under the Johnson-O'Mallcy 
Act arc of nnajor innportance in the education of Indian children, and 
Whereasj the utilization of these resources has been subject to recent 
intense criticisnn, and Whereas^ there appears to be extrcmi! differences 
in the utilization of these resources among the various States; 

It is rccomnnended That, a comprehensive study of the distribution 
and utilization of Johnson-O'Malley * resources among the variousStatcs 
be conducted, and that, the data collected he employed to formulate more 
uniform guidehnes for the allocation and expenditure of these important 
resources. 

NACIE Recommends: The Public School systems with Indian chil^ 
dren must have a miniature Indian curriculum of Indian studies to imple- 
ment and improve the identification of Indian education- 

^ JOM provides for ^ener^t need» of Indian children and TitJe IV must pixmde for 
special and speciljc needs of Indian children. 
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INDIAN CULTURE 



FROM: Indian Education; A National Tragedy — 
A National Challenge 



3L The subcommiHee recomtnends — 

A graduate institute of Indian languages^ history^ and cultta^ 
sbould be established. 

There is at present no graduate level program encompassing the lan- 
guage, history, and culture of Indians. Ilie inConmation such an institute 
could disseminate, as well as the research which it would conduct, would 
gready increase public knowledge and undeistanding of the American 
Indian. Such an institute established by Federal legislation, might very 
well be operated in conjunction with the Smithsonian Institution. 

NACIE Recommends; This is not a sensible recommendation and 
shottld not be acted upon. 



33. The subcommittee recommends — 

The Institute of American Indian Arts at Santa Fe» N. Mex. 
should be raised to the level of a 4-year co11ege> supported by the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. ' 

The Institute has had considerable success in instilling a cultural pride 
in Indian students by providing them with opportunities for creative 
expression. The individual-oriented programs recognize the importance 
of a sense of identity. By becoming a college, the Institute could provide 
a collegewide curriculum for Indians which consideis their cuhure and 
history — something unique in higher education. The valuable lessons 
learned and put into practice by the Institute should be expanded into a . 
college curriculum so that the Institute might become a model for colleges 
interested in developing innovative programs, such as in teacher-trainings 
^vhich recognize Indian needs. 

NACIE Recommends; That this institute remain as a 2'year college^ 
and improve on their present problems. 

60 
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FROM: Indian Education: A National Tragedy — 
A National Challenge 

14. The subcommittee recommends — 

That a major effort be undertaken immediately to (a) develop 
culturally^ sensldve curriculum materials, (b) train native 
teachers^ and (c) promote teaching as a career among Indian 
youth* 

The subcommittee was shocked to find, not only the absence of bi* 
lingual mareraik, but the absence of hardly any culturally sensitive 

^ materiak in the Federal and public schook it .investigated. In many cases 
the materials used by the children either completely ignored the contri- 
butions of Indians to society, or presented Indians in insulting stereotypes* 
In some instances the teaching materials in use were totally irrelevant to 
the experiences of the children. In Alaska, for example, the subcommittee 
found schools using ''EHck and Jane" readers which referred to cows, 
farms, cities, grass and other items completely unfamiliar to the Alaskan 
native. Only at the Rough Rock Demonstration Sch^l in Arizona were 
children being taught with materials related to their'native culture and 
designed by Navajos themselves. Nothing undcr^ores more the insensi- 
tivity of the present paternal method of educating Indian children than 
the continued absence of biculturaJ materials. This situation must be 
correacd immediately. 

In addition, new programs to train native teachers arc required im* 
mediately, as is a program to encourage Indianfi to undertake teacEiing 
careers. The number of Indian teachers in public schook in infinitesimal, 
and even in the all-Indian BIA schook Indian teachers constitute on^y 
about 16 percent of the teaching staff. The percentage of these Indian 
teachers who teach children of their own trrbe and language is smaller 
yet. A special effort should be made t6 reCryit Indiams into teacher- - 
training programs, a^d a means should be established whereby Indian 

. teenagers would be informed early in their secondary school years of 
college opportunities in teacher training. 

NACIE Concurs. 
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FROM: Indian Education: A National Tragedy — 
A National Challenge 



29* The subcommittee recommends — 

That the Bureau of Indian Affairs should contract with-colleges 
and universities [and community colleges and prep schools} to 
develop ' programs to help meet the special concerns of college 
students. Ill' 

There is a defirtitc need for a core curriculum in Indian history and 
( ultunie which'touches upon the many a'fpects of Indian life. Skill-huilding 
programs which consider the Indians' culture and language are needed* 
The Johnson-O'Malley Act should be utilized to contract for such 
programs- 

NACIL See recommended change [ ]. 



53* The subcommittee recommends — 

That the expanded contracting authority authorized by the act^s 
1936 amendment should be utilized for the development of cunic* 
ulum rel^ant^to Indian culture and the training of teachers of 
Indian students. 

Only In recent yeare has the Bureau shovm some creativity in utiliza- 
tion of the expanded contracting authority. This amendment dfferefar 
greater potential for innovative educational projects than has been dem- 
onstrated. It could be a very good vehicle, for example, to improve 
rurriculum for Indian students, and to train teachere who will be teach- 
ing Indian students. Universities and nonprofit corporations might be 
contracted to develop special curriculums which recognize Indian culture, 
and to develop and institute teacher-training programs which include a 
recognition that teachers of Indian students have special responsibilities, 

NACIE Concurs. ' 



FROM: "BETWEEN TWO MILESTONES" 



Reconunendation No. 6 



Whereas, the revival of*interest in Indian hiistory and culture is a vital 
part of an effort by Native people to jgain a meaningful social perspective 




\ 



for their lives somewhere between a romantic^ but unrealistic, return to 
the past and a complctCj but artificial assimilation with transformed 
European culturcj and Whereas> many of the educational materials are 
historically incorrect and prejudicial to the image of Indian people; 

It ,Is Recommended Thatj Federal resources be allocated to Indian 
ac<luisitions for the development of instructiopal materials^ curriculum 
and energy resources which will lead to unbiased perceptions of Indian 
history and culture by both Indian *and non-Indian students in pursuit 
of Indian studies and for incorporation into the study of religion, art, 
music» dance, performing arts, history^ philosophy and other disciplines 
of study at elementary, secondary and college Icvek* 

NACIE Concurs. 
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ACCOUNTABILITY 
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57. The subcommittee recommeti^s — 

That Bureau of Indian Affiits should hold the public schools 
accountable for the educationyf Indian students transferred from 
BIA schools. \ 

The performance of the Indian student in the public school should 
be th€. test as to whether the school is fulfilling its educational obligation. 
The Bureau should make periodic chc^cks of Indian performance data 
in public schools, and that data should, be reported to local and State 
school authorities, the Indian tribes oryommunities affected, and the 
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from/ Indian Education: A National Tragedy — 
A National Chalfenge 

.49, The subcommittee recommends — 

That better accountability and evaluation procedures should be 
instituted at the State and local levels. 

The Bureau of Indian Aff'xirs should require improved evaluation / 
components at the State and local levck. The only accountability, meas^ 
ures now arc a State's annual report^ which vary tremendously in 
quality and comcnt. Some uniform data collection technique should 
lie established) and States should be required to report the results of 
their JOM programs rather (han just the fact that such programs were 
in operation. ' 

It is a fair measure of the BIA's lack of concern for the education of 
Indian children in public schook that the sulx^ommittee could find no 
evidence i)f any serious effort by the BIA to assure that JOM funds 
were used for educational prograips for Indian students. The funds 
are give,, to local public school districts, which often use the money for 
general educational purposes rath^er than the special needs of Indian 
students. The subcommittee cannjbt emphasize too strongly that /these 
funds are to be used for the education of Indian children only^ an^ that 
the BIA should condition their release upon that purpose with proper 
accountability. 

NACIE Concurs, 



-V U.S. Office of Education when OE programs arc involved. The dearth 
^^of such data now makes it extremely difficult to assess Indian perform- 
ance so that the problem areas can be identified and dealt with. 

NACIE Concurs. 



V. OTHER MATTERS 

58* The subcommittee recommends — 

That State and local communities should facilitate and encourage 
Indian community and parental involvement in the development 
and operation of public education programs for Indian children. 

The subcommittee especially noted a lack of participation, due to 
several causes, of Indians in educadon operations in the communitit^s. 
In several localities, where a substantial number of Indian youngsters 
are .attending public schools, Indian involvement in the operations of 
the schools attended by their children was practically or entirely non- 
existent. There are opportunities which can be utilized to enhance this 
participation, how ever j as evidenced by what transpired in New Mexico 
where local school boards were enlarged to accommodate Indian mem- 
bei^. Other means to enlarge Indian parental involvement are also 
available. It is generally felt, it might be added} that such parental in- 
volvement will have a beneficial effect on the attitude of Indian children 
toward school and their learning. 

In States where there are a significant number of Indian children 
attending public schools, an Indian should be engaged by the State 
educational agency to advise on Indian education problems and to 
participate and give oversight to Indian schooling. This is now being 
done, f^r example, in California and Minnesota. 

Finally. Indians should be involved in State and local educationally 
advisory groups, especially those established for Federal programs. 

NACIE Concurs. 



FROM: Between Two Milestones 

Recommendation No. 3 ^ 

Whereas, the family is the basic unit of social structure in American 
Indian and Alaskan Native culture, and Whereas^ the family is the 
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most important social institution for the rearing and nurturing of Indian 
children; 

It is recommended That, Federal implementation of self-determina- 
tion take policy directions and procedural forms which preserve^ support, 
and reinforce the American Indian and Alaskan Native family, Thatj 
boarding schools as a normative education process for Native children 
be phased out as tlie result of road construction and decentralization 
programs until the boarding school experience remains only a minor 
porgram component of some days schools to accommodate exchange 
students or local students with special penonal circumstances^ and That, 
the emerging day schoob be governed by organization structures which 
encourage and require direcJ and elected representative community 
educational government. 

NACIE Concurs. 
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FROM: Itidiati education: A National Tragedy — 
A National Challenf^e 



9, The subcommittee recomniftnds — 

The Civil Rights Enforcement Office of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare should investigate discrimination against 
Indians in schoob receiving Federal funds. Furthermore, the Civil 
Rights Commission should investigate the general problem of dis- 
crimination against Indians* 

The subcommittee found, and has included in its reports, numerous 
allegations of discrimination against Indians in puMic schoob receiving 
Federal funds. The evidence indicates that there arc possible violations of 
title VI of the Civil Rights Act, The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, the Civil Rights Commission, and the Department of Jus- 
tice, all have jurisdiction to investigate these instances, yet none is giving 
sufficient attention to them. They are urged to investigate such cases and 
act as appropriate. 

The subcommittee also believes that the Civil Rights Commission 
should examine the application of the 1968 Indian Bill of Rights, and 
other matters relevant to its statutory s^uthonty relating to discrimina- 
tion against Indians, at the earliest practicable time, 

NACIE Concurs, 



FROM: Between Two Milestones 

Recommendation No- 10 

Whereas, American Indians and Alaskan Natives are citizens of the 
United States and enjoy all rights and privileges, and Whereas, the Indian 
people have a unique relationship with the Federal Government through 
treaties, statutes, executive orders, and Whereas, such treaties, statutes, 
and executive orders conflict with other Federal statutes such as the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964; and Whereas, Federal funds are appropriated for 
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educaiion and disbursed to public schools, universities and colleges, State 
and Federal agencies and profit and non-profit organizations subject to 
the conditions the Civil Rights Act^^n^/ Whereas, educational funds must 
also be expended to meet the educational needs of Native citizens residing 
in either on- or off-reservation communUies; 

It is recommended That, legal clarification be immediately tinder- 
lakcn to resolve the status of Indian children in school desegregation plans 
of districts Located on or adjacent to reservations; and Tliat, such clari- 
ficaiion provide that desegregation plans being enforced by the Federal 
Govemmeni through Civil Rights Act of 1964 not apply to Native 
people, and That, until such time as the Federal Government ofHcially 
clarifies ihe implications of the Civil Rights Act for Native people, deseg- 
regation p.ans not be forced upon or accepted by reservation or non- 
reservation Native communities. 

NACIE Recommends: Title IV should be exempt from the Civil 
Rights Act. 
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FROM: Indian Education: A National Tragedy — 
A National Challenge 



8. The subcommittee recommends — 

(a) That the DiviEJon of Indilan Health conduct nutritional sur- 
veys of Indian and Alaskan native groups to identify the nature, 
extent, and location' of nutritional problems in order to confirm 
program needs and establish priorities; 

(b) That officiab of the Bureau of Indian Affairs and Depart- 
ment of Agriculture involved with food programs affecting Indians 
work with Indian Health Division personnel in implementing rec- 
ommendations evolving from the nutritional surveys; 

(c) That a major effort be made to dc\'elop health education 
programs for elementary and secondary schoob educating Indians. 
Such programs would secfc to help Indians identify and diagnose 
nutrition problems and to encourage nutrition education, 

(d) That the Senate Select Committee on Nutrition and Human 
Xceds Include as a specific part of its work an analysis of the effec- 
tiveness of F^eral food pn>grams in Indian schools and among 
Indian families, 

(e) That the Bureau of Indian Affairs not reduce the school 
lunch program provided with Johnson^CVMalley funds unless it 
assures that every student who would receive a lunch under Johnson- 
O'Mallcy will receive a school lunch under some other program. 

The subcommittee found severe problems of hunger and malnutrition 
among many of the Indians and Alaskan natives it visited. These prob- 
lems result directly in poor Indian performance in the classroom. 

Gross malnutrition, such as kwashiorkor, marasmus^ and severe vita- 
min deficiencies, occurs in several Indian groups, particularly among 
Navajos and other Arizona tribes. Mild and moderate nutritional dcr 
ficiencies are relatively common among Indians, The subcommittee heard 
testimony, for example, that between 1963 and 1967 the Indian hospital 
in Tuba City, Ariz,, admitted 616 children with malnutrition, 587 for 
retarded growth, 15 with kwashiorkor, and 29 with marasmus. 

Research has indicated that severe malnutrition has a definite effect 
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upon the leaming potential of children. In some cascSj permanent brain 
damage is the result. Studies in several countries have shown that inade- 
quate nutritional intakes during the fiist 3 yeais of l;fe produces signifi- 
cant stunting of physical growth and irreveisible stunting of mental 
growth and development, A large number of preschool Indian children 
face this possibility. Among the Navajos aIone» for example, it is estimated 
that 12 percent of the infants hospitalized have anemia of the iron- 
deficiency typc^^lt becom^ cssenrial, therefore^ that malnutrition and 
other nutrition problems be eliminated if Indians arc to escape from life- 
long physical and thental impairments, 

Thb means that more data on nutrition problems of specific Indian 
groups is needed iri order to design programs and establish priorities. All 
agencies involved with Indian food programs must then work together 
to see that nutrition needs are met. School lunch programs and com- 
modity food programs should be examined to make sure they are supply- 
ing particular tribes or communities with the foods needed to remedy 
nutritional deficiencies. Breakfast programs should be instituted in schods 
where there is a nutritional ncedj and free lunches should always be av^- 
able to those Indian students who cannot afford to pay. The value of a 
good school lunch program was evident in Alaska, where in some schools 
thb one meal provided more than 50 percent of a student^s daily food 
intake, 

A thorough program of education in nutrition which consideis the food 
habits and cultural practices of Indian groups is essential. Many Indians 
lack knowledge of proper nutrition^ how to store and preserve foods, or 
how to purchase foods wisely. The Division of Indian Health works in 
thb area, but their programs need additional funds and staffing. More pro- 
grams should be developed for Indian elementary and secondary students 
which would provide them with knowledge in these areas. 

Almost 25 percent of Johnson-O'Malley expenditures are currently 
for school lunchcs'for Indian students. The Bureau of Indian Affaiis 
has indicated its interest in terminating this use of Johnson-O'Malley 
funds and having the Department of Agriculture take over this function. 
The Bureau's JOM lunch program should not be reduced unless assur- 
ances are made that Indian students who would receive lunches under 
JOM will receive them under some other program. 

The subcommittee believes the work of the Senate Select Committee 
on Nutrition and Human Needs has special relevance to Indian nutri- 
tion problems, and that the committee's recommendations d^rve care- 
ful attention, 

NACIE Concurs, 
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FROM: Indian Education: A National Tragedy — 
A National Challenge 

IL The subcommittee recommends— . ^ 

That a comprehensive attack upon alcoholism among Indians be 
begun at the earliest possible time, and that it include (a) Co- 
ordinated medical] paramedical, educational] psychiatric, social, 
and rehafnlttation services, both public and private, including 
nonmedical and nonprofessional personnel as appropriate (b) 
strong prevention programs, relying upon concerted public edu- 
cation efforts; and (c) concerted efforts to identify and deal with 
the.causes of Indian alcoholism. ^ ^ 

Alcoholism is a pressing problem among Arfierican Indians today. 
Yet it has failed to attract the attention it deserves. --Both Government 
agencies and Indians themselves have been ^reluctant to recognize the 
severity of the problem, and surprisingly few attempts have been made 
to collect the data necessary for adequate problem definition and analysis. 

The consequences of our failure, to act are manyi and include the 
physical and social impairment of large numbers of Indian adults; the 
severe disorganization of many Indian families and communities ; exceed^ 
ingly high accident ratcs^ alarming numbers of homicides, suicides, and 
assaults; the failure of Indian children in public schQPls; and the place- 
\ ment of large numbers of Indian children in boarding schools. The cost 
y to the taxpayer of providing medical care, welfare, and police services 
, to deal with the excessive drinking prdjlem is obviously high. If alcoholism 
could even be paxdally alleviated, a significant amount of scarce public 
resources could be conserved for other pressing needs. 
\ Alcoholism is, of course, not a problem for Indians alone. It^ is a 
Major public and mental health problem for millions of Americans. We 
ak-e, as a nation, learning more and more about effective prevention and 
treatment methods. What we do know^ now, we should make available to 
African Indians. 

The Division of Indian Health of the UjS. Public Health Service 
conducts a number of alcoholism prevention aiid treatment programs for 
" Indians. The subcommittee was dismayed to discover that Johnson* 
O'Malley funds, to be used for educational and health services for In* 
dians, axe not being used for any alcoholism programs. Use of such 
funds should be part of an intensive effort to bring to bear all available 
resoutces to conibai this problem. 

. NACIECi?Tituri. 
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FROM: Indian Education: A National Tragedy — 
A National Challenge 

2, OFF-RESERVATtON BOARDING SCHOOLS 

23, The subcommittee Te commends— 

That the National Indian B^^ad of Indiait Education^ in concert 
with a team of professional consultants competent in areas of 
personality development and mental healthy should conduct a 
detailed investigation of the ofT^reservation boarding schools to 
determine wliich ones should be conv^ ied into tberapeutic treat* 
men^ centers. Thes^ centers would ot administered by Public 
Health Servicers Mental Health personnel in cooperation with 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs 

Off-reservation boarding schoob have generally become dumping 
grounds for Indian students with serious soczai and emotional problems* 
Unfortunately^ there are also some students who are enrolled simply 
l>ecause there is no otWr school available to them. It is highly questionable 
whether or not these two groups of students should be without any plan, 
mixed together^ 

N\ClEConcuTS, 
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FROM: Indian Educattoni A NationaJ Tragedy — 
A National Challenge 

30. The subcommittee recommends 

That a spccial^effort be made to disseminate infonnadon on loans 
and scholarships and special programs to Indian students destring 
to attend college^ 

There is a, definite need to coordinate the information on BIA grants 
which arc available and other grants available to Indian students. Many 
Indian students arc never apprised of the funds avaiJable to thcip for 
higher education. Such an intensive effort could include establishment 
of a clearinghouse which could also inform Indians of special programs 
for Indian students, such as those pre-coUegc orientation programs at 
Fort Lewis College in Colorado, and Dartmouth College's ABC program. 

NACIE Concurs. 



FROM: Between Two Milestones 

Recommendadon No. 8 

Whereas, Native students are not adequately informed about under-_ 
graduate, graduate, and vocational scholarship opportunities in the vari^ 
ous colleges, universities, and technical schook, and Whereas, there is no 
formal structure established for the effective dissemination of information 
already available; 

It Is Recommended That, a central clearinghouse be established with 
assigned responsibility for collecting, cataloging^ and disseminating in- 
formation from Federal, State, tribal and private agencies, regarding 
the nature of oppoaunities and levck of support available for Native 
students in vocational, technical, and hif^her education, and That, re- 
^onal hninchcs be established throughout the United States to facilitate 
co/nmuntcation and the accommodation cf diverse geographical needs. 
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and That, applicaiton procedures to various source^ be, consolidated to 
produce a more simplified, uniform^ and cxpcditiDus procedure, and 
Thai, part of each clearinghouse organization be a Native l^tudcnt Schol- 
arship Opportunity Committee to actively disseminate schplarship infor- 
mation to Indian high school and college students and recruit applicants 
for these opportunities. 

{ I ) See Part II — Langone Report. 

(2) NACIE Recommends: This Councii should be designated as the 
''Central Clearing House^' and funded to carry oui this function. This 
compliments the Council's congressional mandate. 
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DEDICATION 



T\m ivpoi t is doilicjiU^l to the iiiomory of Its iiv^t chairiunii^ Solictor 
R<)J>ert F. KonneOj— a imn who caml deeply and spoke out- 



(Hy Jojjji liolintU^ Kxrt-riHvo Dm^ctor, Xatu^nul Coiigi-e^^of Ameri^;an 

^Tliis Ur;iv<^ Honrt I/iirlit siin<mndoi1 hy Brown Faces, so siid to be 
Hi(*)iKst*ive>, Uiivv i^vw \\uii st:\v'\n<r i\t pi-iinitivo iandscapo, broken 
treaties and l>roken hearts;. 

The Thriwn ^hitdi^n havesimj;: 

i:iirh\^d chords of muted Tvar-like 
ninsic fi'f^m tiny buffalo robes, 
^'\X9 atv. no longer little hops 
from the hogansand pueblos^ 
we nn^ no lon^fer lift !e pinion 
hnllsin abowl." 

The sun where not hin**; lives, 

pours liff* into tlie silence of the trees. 

.\eedarslironfs nearby growing 

in irarin felicity and jrraee, 

nrnve ITeart with his eyes disclosed 

all the <5ecret<5 of hii= art 

a?5toni<5hin^r the elders 

Kisinjr on the battlefield against 



pit ifnMy leaiueryin^^ont at the American 
fonsfienre.i^rain^^t Sand Creek and boardingschools. 
Tt i?5 ench:Mltin^^ to hear the warrior $ing: 

*'^Ve will ne\'er leave the sand hills, 
forest the valleys, 
we x\'ill never lea the grass^ 
hi;rh summits and hii^h winds^ 
we will }oy ir^ the reflection of the 



Bruve TTcarf often quoted a funions man : 
**Men are not made for safe havens." 
Xor wore they always found amid the 
Inxiiries of civil i7,ation. 

We have he^rd B/vjre JJeart live lovaltv and bravery. 

A yonn^r Irish warrior rooted in the same soil ivhich 

nonrjphed CrazyHorse^ Gall, Sequoyah ^ Osceola, 

Joseph Bi ant and Pope : 

Aerobe the donr how? of OkJftlioma 
South r>akota. New Atexico, Florida^ 



Brav« Heart 
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Mnine and New York- One expects to 

go on forever over and over into paradise- 

OiirBest Braves rode \v'tth hiin to a 

Greater Destiny- 
Warriors Jove a jen de barres — coup in Hie afternoon, 
aft*^rwaid speakinfr eloquently to the people^ 
and they li^tenod- 

WhirlinfT b]anl;ets of grey dust enshroud 

the wordss of an^^ient prisou-weari^id Patriarchs; 

White Mt^Ht shuot ing and stabbing while Black Kettle flew the 

Stars and Sf ripps: 

White Men ilrunk with tlie clang of railroads, 
devoid of ieii^i>n, not wanting to heiir tlie true 
out?po!;eii words of Brave Hrart- 

The war-bonncted, Brown Culture trapped hi^Jie quagmire of 
policy atul coiiunitnient- 

A way of life annihilated by the gripping forces of progress- 

Spiriuml hiw and order loft to bleach on an arid ant liill, 

Humaneness dyh>g agonizingly, 

Auierica may regret her modern hatred of 

the Bark people the cowboy's insolence, 

our programujalic subsstitution for traditional values; 

\Ve may weep for wind-swept sandc dawn-crowned mesas, 

the buffalo dances of irandans and Arikaras- 

Saeajewcah '^danced with extravagant joy" 
&aid Lewis and Clark in historic reflections. 

Now Bird Woman lias vanished on wings bearing Shoshonean 

laughter nrretifed across lifeless prairie dog mounds 

filled \s'ith nifited Jefferson "peace medals-;* 

The M;indans wail, singing enants of fatalism 

on the Missouri Biver ; 

"We live in fear, 

ive welcome death, 

our children covered with spotted red ochre, 
our children covered ivtfh dirt- 
We will vanish from the eartli, 
we will lose our bark houses, 
we will lose onr loA'ed ones, 

the White Man will rover ns up with his smiles, his promises- 

The White Man will burn 

our boats, our dead- 

The White Man will kill us-" 

Brave Heart wi^pt and then rode away into 

Solitude so profound we saw onlv the 

richness of the vegetation and wild animals- 

The drum was beaten onlv by great men, 
ye^, the chant was sung throughout the camp. 

So* Brown People be^^an the procession of the calumet — 

a never ending circle of peace and harmony- / 

We have heard his death song- / 

We lament Brave Heart's journey to the sea / 

we will never forget him- 



FOREWORD 



The Aiu^rioun vision of it'^olf is of n n!\tioii of ritixons <l<*t(*n^iin- 
iiig their own ckv^^iiiy; of cultural ditfercnoe Hourisliiii^ in un utiiios- 
ph^n^ of niutmil mpt^rt ^ ot (Uv<>rst* ii^ople sli^ipin^ their lives iui<\ 
the lives of their chihlit^tu This piihoonuiiittcr hjis ,un<loit;ik<n an 
examination of a major ftiiluro in this polit y ; the e<lncati<m of Infli:ni 
chihlrcn. IVe liavc chtvson a ''onrse of le;irnin;i as ohvionsi as it lias 
hoeji i*:^riorr<h IVe h:ivo )istoii(*il to tj>o liKliun jirt^ple speak for fln*in- 
.=g1vgs al>oiit th(\ problems thvv eonfi'Ont, nn<l about tlie rh:in^<^s that 
iinist Im> made in s(*«4tin*r eOVrii\*(> r-flnr-nlion for their rhildroji. 

The rt*sponsihibtv ft^r (be eUnrutioii of Indian chlblron is primarily 
in the hinuU of flie rVfh^ral (tovernimnt. Of the lflO,(KJO Iiulian 
rbiklreii in srltools — pnl^ljc, private, nii.s.sion, and Frfleral — one-third 
;\Ve in feilen\liy f^pomted in-.titntic^iw. In ^uhlttioii, the Federal 0(^v- 
ernment ha?; :i snbstantiiil roj^ponsiljilitv tor Indian rluldren enroMed 
in public, schools, t'nder ihe .lohnson-O Jfallcy Act of 1934, (he Se^^T^' 
taryof the Interior was anthoi-i/ed to <^^jitnirt ^rith State-- and othoi* 
a^jencies to provide an eirrciive e(hv*!ition for Indian fluhhvn. f-ast 
year, nK»re fluni tlsjHiO Indian fbildri-n Wi-wt roverocl by this ;H*t. Wc 
have, moreover. ^-iKinnittcd onrselvos to lirlpbiir Iniliiin (^duvation 
nnder the Elementary and Sccoo^y Education Art, and have in- 
eluded Iiidlan children in the tnipaeted-aid formulas muU^v TubUc 
Laws 874 and 815. To a substantial eNtent, tlien, tlie quality and effec- 
tiveness of Indian ednnition is;i t<^^( of tins (invprrinu-nt 's unilerstan<l- 
iniiiind comtnitrnent. 

Has the Fedeiiil Govennuent lived to its re^^pon^il>ility? Tlie 
extensive record of thia .-nl>ronjnnttet^ seven \ ohnnes of Ijearlii^rs fiva 
committee prints, and this reportj constitutei a major indietinent o£ 
our failure, 

Dmp'Out rates arc I wire 1 he nat ii>ual average in both public and 
Federal schools,^ Some ,^diool districts; have dropout rates ap- 
proa^'liin^^OO percent ; 

Aohievenient levels of Fndinn cbildren are ii to I) years l>eIow 
those of whUe students; and tl^e Ii^dian i^hild fidls pvotcressively 
fni'ther f)elnnd tlie longer lie>itays in arhool ; 

Only 1 percent of ln<lian rhiUh^ti in elrjnenfary school hare 
Indian teacijers or principals; 

One-fourth efementary and secondary ^diool tearhei-*i — 
tJi^'tr own a<Imis.sion — would pref*n* not to teach Indian children ; 
and . ^ 

Indian ehitdren, more than any other minority gioup, IVelieve 
themselves to be "below a vGra|r<>/* iH fellifreocn. 
What are the consequences of our educational failure? What hap- 
pens to an Indian cliild wjio is forced to abandon lus own pride and 
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future and roufi^^iit a wviHy in wliiHn ho h;is bocii oIlVivJ lu^ither a 
piucc nor a liopo? Our failure to provitlo an offi^ctivi^ cthu^^itioii for 
thi Aiiierir^ii Indian 1ms conileinncil Ijini to a Jifc of povvrty ami 

Fiftv thonsaiul lndiaa families live m uii>anitiiiy, dilapitliirt'd 
d\ro}}ing^\ inaitv in }Hits, shanMes, ^\en ii})ini<lone<) :Mi(oinnbilo,s; 

Tlni tivorn^e iiuU;in iticoine is $1,^00, T'j peiiont below the na- 
tional average; 

Tlic unemployment mte among Indians is n^>arly 40 percent — 
more than 10 times Hie national' average; 

The a\'erape age of death of the American Indian is 44 yt^f^i's; 
for all other Americans it is 05 ; 
The infant mortjility rnte is twice ti^e national average; and 
Tliou.^ands of Indians have nii^raled into cities only to hiid 
themselves untrained for jobs and unprepared for nrl)an life. 
Many of them return to the reservation more disillusioned and de- 
feated than when they left. 
Tliese cold statistics illuminate a national tragedy and a national 
disgrace. They demonstrate that the **first American has l)ecoiiie the 
^last American** in terms of an opportunity for employment, educa- 
tion, a decent income, and the chance for a full and rewarding life* 
There are no quick and easy solutions in this tragic state of affaii's; 
bnt clearly, effective education lies at tlie heart of any lasting solu- 
tion. And . that education should no longer be ojie \vhi< h assnmes 
that cultural differences mean cultural inferiority. The lindings and 
reconunendations contained in this report are a'call for excellence, 
a reversal of past failures, and a conmiitment to a nati<;nal program 
and priority for the American Indian equal in importance to the 
Marsliall plan following World War IL 

Many people have made major contributions to the work of the 
snbconmiittec and its final report. Senator Robert F- Kennedy, Sen- 
iitor Wayne Morse, and Senator Ralph Yarl>oiwgh ha\'e all serv^ed 
as chairman of the subcommittee, and contributed their vision and 
passionate concern to its endeavors. The sul>comnuttee has benefited 
greatly from the great interest and good counsel of its members on. 
tlie minority side, 

TJiis has truly iKseii a bipartisan effort which is clearly reflected 
in the unaiiiinoiis agreement on ^9 out of tht; CO subcommittee rec- 
ommendations^^ 

I>espite a *>erie5i of tragic events and nnavoidable delays^ the sub- 
committee has caj'ried out mi extensive scliedule of field jnvestio[a- 
tions and hearings. It has prnvided a inaa<late and a hlnepvint for 
chang<\ so that the American Indian OaJi regain his nglitful place 
in our &;iciety, 

I would particnhuly like to e,xpress ny anp*'eciation to the staff 
director of the i^iub^ominittec, Mn Adrian Ij, Parmcter, who Jias 
J^erved the snl)Connnittec with gixjat commitment anil conipctence from 
the beginning, 

EnwAun Af, Kenxedv, 

Chairman^ >> per tal Suhrr^m mitt ee. on Indian Education, 
OcroBEH 30, 19G&, 
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SUMMARY 



For iiiorr \\\\n\ 2 >"<*jir.s i\\c un^inljurs uf Hiis siil»H>niiuittuo luivi* Ix^oii 
3L^jip;iiiy lunv wiiU Aniuiirnii linj^aiis jue o<lncjUcd, \Vc hmt; triivolcti 
to all |>;ii cs<>f dm cninitiy : >vb^iii\c > isitod liidjanK in tln^ir honw^s jukI 
ill tliCJr sr]iM>ls; wi> \rAvv HsfoucJ U> liKliaiiSj to (lovmiitjont ollf* iiils, 
luul t<i rx^poris; aiul ui^ Imvu Inokcd closely into over y asj>cct of the 
ecUinitioiiiil opnonuiiLtivK tiii^ Nuhou oilers i^s imiiaii cit j;^ei)s. 

Our work Jills 4,077 pu^es m seven >'oJinifces> of hesniiiirs jtmi 450 
|)ji;ir<*s ih (ivt; vohjjjM^s of rf>iiiniHt<*e prints. This rojMirt is |)k* disMllirk* 
<)f tl)i^ work. c ■ 

We jiiv slioi ked ;it wliat we Oiscovei'cd. 

OMiers liefore iis wei'e shocked Thejr icM*ntiini(*mIp<l And m;uie 
f*liajiges. Others jifter us hjJI likely be sUockeO^ too— iU\spite mr lec- 
ommeiHtiitioiis aiul vlTorts jit reftnin. Fnr thciv is so iimrh to do — 
wnwt^rs to ri^lit, oiiiissioils to Hll, milrntlis to con-c^otythuf oiii^ own 
i<'f oriiriiejiitntions, ioiirerned iis tliey are wiMi ediuMtLun jiloiie, m^A\ 
siinpleniojjtutioii ;i(*ross fJie wliole boiinl of Indinn life, 

\Ve lijive developed ufter p;iiiw* of statistics. Tlif*M^ iohl n^rure^i 
wvAvk 11 >tn'm dn our niiffoiud roiiscrf'rio*, ;i stjuii wli^Oi li;is spmul 
sl<nvlv fm- hniidtecl:^ of years. Tliey tell n stf>ry, to he siitv. hut tliey 
cjiiuiot tell the whole story. Tliey (^finiiot^ for exniiiple, tell of the de- 
spair, tlie finstiiitioii^ the liDindes.sneas, the poi^iuuh v, of t*hihlreii who 
- wjiiii fit lejini hut. ure iu»t tiuifxht : of ;i<liilts who trv U) nM<l hut Imve n(i 
one to tearli .theiu; of fjiitntles w*h1<"lr'W!T)Jl to siny to*jrether brtl-ftr*^' 
fortvd apart: or of !j'y*>;ir-ohl eliildren who Avjuit iiei;rhh()riiood 
sehool hut are sent tliousaJids of miles away lo nunod* and alien 
hoarilini; sc^liools. 

W'v f>axr M^eii ^vh'^t- 1 l»e,^ coiiVlitions t]n to ludlatt ehil<hen and Irt- 
ilian families. The sights are Hot pleasant. 

have (^oiiehided tfiat onr national policies f()r e<lMr'rdihjLr Anieri- 
i-an Indiitns are a failure of major proportions, Tliey )ia\H^ not olfeird 
luilian rljildrcri— <*ither in years j)ast oi^ todi-y— au edu<^aiif)r>al oppor- 
tunity anywhere la^ar e<jnal to I hat offered tl\e ^leat hulk oi Auienran 
(^hililreu." Past ^^a^eratlons of hnvinaker=5 and adnunistnit<M**' have 
failed ihe Ainerir au Indian. Our <)>vn^ ^^eneratiou thu^ fa(M\s a (^lial- 
, len;:<*- we eaii ^-tirU'tme the nna<'i'<^ptahle policies an<l | )roj^i";un.*^ of tlic^ 
paM' ov w^* i*au rei'o^fjiize our failures, ivnow onr (;()H«nut luehts, and 
iviii\ *^< i*nr rtfoHs >^ itli new ener^ry. 

if is this latfer eonrse^that Uiv >;uh<'onmjif floios(-s. Wi* ha\c* 
made r.u M^]»arale reroinnu^ndjit ioni=. If tfa\y are all tarried In.to forc^e 
niid e-tTe<"i, then we IvUeve that all Am^t-rican Indians, <lnldren and 
ailults*, will have (lie ui) fettere*! opjunt n.nit y tu ^n»M" to I heir foil ]io- 
tentiaj. De^-enf edueatinn has hef*u deiiif^d Indians in ihr past, and 
tliey liavefallen far short of iuat<*hiii*r i lieir prouilM^ with |H*rrnrmahre. 
Hnt this ueed not always W so. <'hv>tive,^imaf5iuative, antl ahov- all, 
relevant edueational exi»erienees cjni I)h4 tln^ stain on our natrotiai 
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conscience. Tliirf is the challoDge tlio Kubf:oiniiiiltoc5 l)elicves faces our 
own fjeiicration. ^ . 

This Natioifri *it)0,000 xViiiofican Indians a^^e a diverse ethnic group. 
Thcv live in ^11 fiO States jind speuk 

hniulretl tlioiusaiid Indians live oit ri;s^srviHions, auil :20t),(X)0 live off 
rcserviuioiis. The tril)as have diflerent cu?;tonis and in(n-es, niid differ- 
ent wants iind needs. Tlie inban Imliaii a world lUltciY.nt from 
(hat of the rnnd Indian. 

IiuHaneUiUh'en atleuil Federal, puMi^% jn ivatc, 'ajid nn?;rilan st^liools. 
In the early Aiys of t)iis i'c|>nbli<\ what httle foimal eihiration there 
was availahloto In<1iaus wa^ under the r ontnil of tho cliun^li, Gradu- 
ally, howeveL as the Nalion exiMn<hvl westward and Indi;in nation* 
wei-e^cont^ueAd^the \ n^alieH Ivet ween th*' ^ o^K\Uvrin<^ Tnitevl States and^ 
the defeated ln<lian luition provi<h*<l for l)i<* e,<j;d»lishme]it of schools 
for Indian cluhhen. In for eNJUi phs there , were. 37 Indian 

schools run bv the V.S. (iovernuicnt. Tliis inniiher had iucfeascd to 
lO^Jin JR^ljaml (o2L^0in lOflS. ' , , 

Thi,-^ liiattern <»f Federal j'(*s]»on,';iliility for Tjidian e<hicatinn hfts 
been shtwiy eh:tn^inf^ In tlKiS. for oxiniiple. tlir* efluention of Indian 
children in Califoni'iu Tdabo, Michipfiwi. Miruie^jta, Nebraska, Ore- 
gon, Te.xas. AVashinpton, ati<l Wis^fon^^Mi w^i^ the t%al respoiwibility 
of tlie State and n(^> fbo FedemHiovorntnent. ^ 

In there were irri,0S8 Indinrt fOiihlren l>et\veen the a^];o<? of 6 

and IS. 14.},^"^r,0 attended one type of M-hoo) or another:Most of these 
61.<'> penent/-- attendi^d puhliri n* )i-Fo<lei'al pHhioIs with non-In<Uan 
children. Another *V2J7 percent wen* enrolled in Federal school?;, and 
CO percent attended nik^iojj and oHier selioolSv Sojne 0,010 5H?hool-age 
Indian chihlrcn were not in sc hool at all.^The Bureau fj>f Indian Affairs 
in the Department of tlie itnerioi\ the Fedf^i i)! aijeney charged with 
managing: indian alTaii^ for the X^nited State^^. wa?; nnal>]e to deter- 
mine the'eduratJonal status of some 2.^*45 Indian children. 

The Bureau of Indian A [fairs oj>erates TT.hoai din^: schools and 147 
dav s<'h<iols. There ai-c ;ii>,300 schoohage Indian children in these 
bditrding .^hools, ^uul lO^HO in the day ^^hools. Nearly 0^000 of the 
boanlin^-school children arennderOyearsold. ^ 

In it.^ inve^ti'^ation of **any an*l all niattcrj4.7>eHaining to the educa- 
tion of Inciian children'* (S. Kes. 105^ Aug^ist 31, 1067) > the subcom- 
mittee thusf was compelled to examine not only the Federal senools, but 
the State alullocal pablif; schools and the mission schools well 

Whut concerne<l us nio?:t deeply^ as we carried ont our mandate, was 
the low qnijlity of virtually every aspect of the schooling available to 
Indij^n cliilrlrrn. The scjiool Innhljngs thf^msclves; (he conrse materials 
and booksrjthe attitude of teachers and adniinistrative personnel; the 
accessibility of school buildings— all those are of shoeking quality. 
■- A few(\fthe statistics we developed ; 

Forty thousand Navajo Indians, nearly a third, of the entire 
tribe, are functional illiterates in Knglish ; \ 

The iaeerage educational level for all Indians under Federal 
snnervision is*^ school years; 

Mora than one out of every five Indian men have less than 5 
years of schooling; , ' ^ . ' 

Drojj^nt rates for Indians are twice the*national average; I 
In New Mexicoj some Indian high scliool students walk 2 miles 
to the btis every day and then ride 50 miles to school; ^ 

i 
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The averiigc age <^t 5ev<?l BI.V cflyciltion a<lniiiii«;trator< is 
5S years; 

fn If*:*^ the lUA br^rnn crasli pro/jram to iinpmve eclucrt(n*ji 
for N"aviijo phildreu. IlK%vppn xhm \W1 j?,\i\^^r\*\^or\ poT^itions 
in JUA iK*;i<JqitJirfers in^l^rt^^^(^ 11-* pi^rreiit^ snp^r\ i.^ry i)<Kitrons 
ill niA sch<M>is inoivu«c<l I t 1^ nerrotu ; ;nloiinistriUi\c nii<l ^^liM^ical 
positions in t\n? ^^\\ schools incron^ii^d -)! i^ercwit. Yet^ teaching 
po.-^ltioiis itiiTraPHl only i*0 |KM>n»nt ; - 

In oin* Kclinol in (Iklahojnn rlio stitOont f>o<ly lOO-^x^ra^nt' 
Tiulian; ycf it is.,ron|rollwl h\ a thn^o-ninn, Jion-Iii<liaa scliool 
hojr^d, * ' , ^ ' 

<^nly 1^^ pfr^viW of tho ^tuch'nt*i in FcOernl Iinllnn t('hoo[> n^o on 
to<*ollojT(>^ thr nationni avcrnjr*' is ftO percent ; ^ * 

Only Z porcrnt'f^f In<lijni th^lonts \v\v> cnrolj in coUr^^c frr^ul- 
natr; tlio niitifinal au^ni^o pi^rccnt : ^'^ , 

T\i<* lUA spends only SlW ]>cr year p^-r rliihl on icNti^or^Jci A\h\ 
snp)>lics, conjpiircd lt>u njiiiof^i^^ :ivcnifrc of !^;M>: . 

Only une nf cvrry lif^ Indian cf»lh^^^c ijraJi^th*- will i^**cj\'c a 
irtastrr.s (h^i^jvc : a rirl 

<U'<pit<» :i l*icsi<l***Ural dri et^rh c 2 ycni ^; a»;o^ oi>Iy oV^c of thr li26 

iVlUA s('ho<ilv fravfni^^cl by an efrctiyt^ srhof^rix^ard. 
^ liefii^ an- only a f^w of (he s(afis(ios whic^h K*ll the 4ory of how 
p<]for thr qnahfv of cdinatioi^ rs (hat Ainciitau ln4li;iit^. have available 
\<i tht^m. Hnnnin^: wW ihron;:li thi^ i-t^pori inu- niany other^^ wliich are 
^line nioaPnre of the doplh <)f.th(^ traj^tdy. There ai^^ too, ^^pecifie 
e'i^tiniples of vi^iits we mndc to vario^^s fariirt ice in thf*^ l^xliai^ othjc^- 
tion .svstenj, ^'he^e iii*e two jcn^hy to sninni;uixe: liowercr^ the sinh- 
ctiinnntlee hcheves that tlj^n- rr^rrnilatlvf- ^-fh^^K }< t*}\i]V\n<:, 

IVc reactefl to <u\v fhidln^r^'hy inakfnir :i U'U*^ !^criesT>f s^M^cific roc- 
oinineiKl;itioii?=. These n*rfrinincnftatiotis cniljraee trfri^lativc ehansjes; 
;uhnini!^fr:itivr ctiantrcs; poiir^y chatif^es?: sfnictnral changes — alj of 
, whicli arc j^earo^I (o making: hvtian cthimMon prof^rnrn^^ into nrndeU 
of excellence, not of J>niM?ancrat ie caleifiL-aiion, / ^ 

IVe have reeonnnemled lh;it the Nation adoj^t a> nat.ioim I policy a 
c-mmiitinent (o aehi^i^vini: c(hieatio>inl CNcellen^v for A MCcicjrn InAiaiis, 
IVe ha ve re*'oniinen<lc(] that the Nation a^lopf a^ riationiH jrroaNa ^^erlr;? 
of spe^'ifie olvjert i ve*"' rel;Jtin^T to e<MiraHona] oppf>rf rtnftie<i f<tv Ameri- 
can Tiuliaiis, TakeTi t^£r<*fhci\ rius policy an<( tiu-M- ir^ah aix* a frame- 
iVitvk f^i* a proofratn of auti/rn. ( learly^ this act ion pir^trram needs ^o^is- 
lativc and executive fnpport if it in to meet i(s promise. Most of all, 
ho%vever, it needs de<Hca1cd ami iniafrinative n»anaf!enient hy those 
Fedora! oflfuials, ami State* and lornl oflicVals^'as welh wlio have i)m 
princip;d re^ponsihiltties ffjr c<lucaiin£r Anieriran. ]n<lian<i. " ■■ 

IVe ha\e rcconunei>ded that tliorc he convened a White }!An5ie Con- 
femifrie on American Indian Affairs. We have recommended— ah 
thoiJ^li not jmoiUiiioiisly— lh:d /there l«> csta]>]jfihed a Senate Select 
Committer on t)>e Ilimiini Needs of Amei iran Iiuliaa-. We hriVcVec- 
oniniendrKi the en:ic(i;it»nt of a r(nnpiTheiist\c Indian edueatit^ti 5italntet 
to^r^place' the fnt^iniinUtl ami inadequate (*dncatioji ic;r!slafKni imw 
Bxtaiit- Wo have rec6iniu< ndi-d that (he fniids available for Indian 
education programs In*' inarkedly inerea^ied 

One iheme rimiiin^j^ tln^nl^h-al^ onr m oniniei^clattoits is increased 
TnHian participatioi|,i and eontroi of their own. education pro^ra'ims, 
Fpr far too lon^, the Nation has p^nid only tolfen heed ip the notion 
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Mi;it Ituli;nis ^hoitkl li;nv a strfni^^ voirr rti Mioir own <k^tin^\ \yc 
Jiave iihido ;\ nnniber of i\^CDiutneii<ltitiotis to i-anoct tliif^ liish>iiCt 
aiioiimlaus imtonifillsm. We Imvo, for oxaiiipio, mahin>ent]ec\ tUfit 
llic Coinniif*sioitor of tln^ RIA l>c niifiod to the level of Assistant S^c- 
ix^tiiry of tlie Depaitinoiit of Interior; tli;it there Ix* estfiblislie<l a 
Xutionfil IiKlian Ilonnl of Inttiaii Kclneutlon witli tititliority to set 
stiiiulnnls and criteria for the I*V<leral Indiiiii sehools; tliat loeal In- 
dian Iwmrdfi of ediiration l>e establi^lierl for Indtan whool districts; 
iukI that In<lian parental njid eoirannnity involvement be incn=tased. 
These reforms^ taken together^ ean — at hiSt — make education of 
American Indian?^ relevant to the lives oi American Indians. 

We have ivconanended prof^ranis to meet special, nninet needr^ in 
the Indian education tiehh ('uTtnrally-sensil ive cnrricnl urn materials^ 
f{n' example, ai-c r^eriou.slv lacking:; so are bi-tinjj^ml cduratioii elForts. 
Litth^ edanitinind nmternd js available to Indians concerning nutri- 
tion and alcoholisn>. We have dcvclope<l proijosals in all tliese Relds^ 
and made str<m;^ i-ocommendalions to i^ctify their pi-esently nnac- 
rentable status. 

The silbconiiLiittoe spent much time and devoted considerable effort 
to the ''orpmization problem/* a problem of lon^ and liiijh concern 
to th<»w st*ekin*r i^efonn of our poficjes towar^l Amcriean Indians. Tt 
is, ill fact, two ^Jroblems bonild up as one — the internal or^nization 
of tlio Iliii-eau oT Indian AtTnirs^and the location of theBm^an \vitinn 
the Fe<leval estahlislnnent. We made no final reeommen<lation on 
this most st^rions ij^sue. In>tcacl^ _becaii?w \u\ In^licvc it critically im- 
portant tliat tlio Imliaiis tliemfielv(^s expifss. their voices on this mat- 
tt-r^ we lia\ e suf:f:ested that it l>e put high on tlie agenda of the White 
Iloue ConfertMut* on American Indian Affairs. Itecause, as we con- 
ceive it, this White Ilonsc Conference will be orfjanized by tJie In- 
dians tliein^lyes^ with the sup|>ort of the National Council on In<lian 
oppoi^nnity, it is entii-cly appi-opriate that this organization problem 
be left for the confer^^nce. 

In this report, we havi* cointmml the si/c i\ui{ srope of the effoH 
w© believe must he monnte<l to the ^fai'shall plan which revitalized 
postwar Kiirone^ We l>elrevc thaf we liave, a» a Kation, as ^reat a 
moral and le^r^i) nltli^^ation to onr Indian citi/>us tc^day as we did after 
Worhl War II to our Emoju-an allies arnl adversanes. 

The scope of thi>^ snlx-onnnft tee s work was limite<l hy its antluvris^i^i^x 
tvfttjlntion etlin Hut wo (ra vele^. and listened, and saw, we 

leariK'd that e^hii-ation <annot he isolated from tlie other aspects of 
Indian life. Tlie-y^ a^pe^-fs. toi^ have mncli ro^aii for improvement. 
Thif; lii'^iin part heh;n<l the reiommendiition for a Senate Select 
ronunittei on the Iluinan N4H>ds of American Indians. Economic 
(level opmP^tt, job training, lejjal repiTs<*ntation in water r!;rht>T and 
oil leasi^* matters — these are ordy a few of tin* eorrelative^j>rohlenis 
sSorely in need of attention. 

\ In conHnsion, it iy snRicient to restate <^nr basic find'mpf; that Onr 
NationV policies? and pro^rranis for ediieiUjiic: .Viiienenn Indians are 
a national tni^cdy. Tliey present ns w;th a national diallen^re of n<v 
sniftll tH'o[i">rtior.-\ We helie\r t!iat this report reromniejifls the proper 
steps to meet *!u,^ i'liallen^»*e. tlvA wx* kn<»w tliat it will not he met with- 
out strong leadership and di»dieat(^l W(a'k. We believe that with this 
leadership for the Confji'eRs and the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment, the Nation can and will meet thi^s challenge* 
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OlST CoNORESS > SENATE j Ueport 

2(1 Session j ( No. UL^501 



INDIAN EnUCATlON: \ NATIONAL TRAGEDY— A 
NATIONAL CHALLENGE 



<K(leti Mnaor authority of tjie or<)Or of the Si*nate of Noveniber 3, 

Mr. Kknnedy, from the Committee ou Li\l)or and Public 
Welfare, submitted the following 

REPORT 

together with 
SUPPLEMENTAL VIEWS 

INTRODUCTION 

A. Background 

\. OEXEfitS OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE 

Ail etfoit to *exrtiiiiMo, investigate, ami make a complete study of 
anv and al^, matters Dertainni^ to the eilneat^on of Indian ehildi-en" 
was iiiitiared the Senate Commiftoe on I^ahor and Puhlic Welfare 
late in the tirst s^js^iion of tlie 9t>th Con^re?s. Senate Resohition 1(>5, 
a^vml to on Aiipist iil, 1967, aiithoiiXftd the in<iuiry. 

Tlnoufrh sul>fte(]uent resolutionSj th© inquiry was extended from 
Marrh ir>, 106S, through January 31, W>0. Senate Resolution 80 
Continued the extension of the subcnmniittee, from February 1, 1969, 
ttirough Jnly 1, lOfii), A memorandum dated Jammry 30, 1968, from 
tSenator Edward AL ICennefly, chairman of the Special Snbeommittee 
on Indian Education, to Senator Everett Jordan, chairman of the 
Committee on Hides and Administration, explained the need for 
additional time: 

Due ta^^ ^series of tragic events and. unavoidable delays, 
the fiUlxjSmmittee has been unable to maintain its original 
timetable and important work has not been completed. The 
5ulK:onimittee^s planned fieldwork and hearing in Alaska 
last spring were canceled due to the death of Martin 
Luther King. The tragic loss of the fiubcommittee's chair- 
mau in June and the subsequent election defeat of its second 
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chairman^ Senator IViirne Morse^ resulted in additional can- 
cellations and delays. Two major hearings remain to be com- 
pleted * *' * fieldw'ork remains to be done * * * 

Senate Resolution 227, a^ri'eed to on July 29, 1969, amended Senate 
Resolution 80 to exten<l until November 1, 1969, tlie time for the prep- 
aration of the Siihcoinmittee*s report and recommendations* 

The creation of the Special Sul)connnittee on Indian Education inay 
be traced to hearings conducted by the Education Subcommittnee of tHe 
Senate Committee on Ijiilior and I^ihlic Wclfai-e in April 19(i6, to hear 



Secondary Educattou Act of L%5, One amendment luider considera- ^ 
tion proposed extendinjr the pro^rr-Tms and services under ESEA* 
sperifinilly those nviiilnbTe tlirou^vli titles I, II, and III of the act^ to 
Indian children enrolU^l in Kede;al schools operated bv the Burean 
of Indian Affairs, \ qnoi^tion was post*d by members of the suljoom- 
mitti'e it^^Mrdin^ the advi=;jil>ilitv of trnnsforrin^ the i'esi>onsibility 
for the edncation of Indhoi cluUlrcn from the Bureau of Indian 
AtTairs to tht* Department of Health, Education, and Welfare- ^IE^V 
and the Department of the Interior agreed to conduct a joint inquiry 
into that question. 

This interdejnirt mental report v-as m'cived by the Subcommittee 
on Kdncatinn in May of It "ecommended that no transfer be 

made, and cited th© recently improved coordination between the two 
Departments as reasons. 

On July 10, 1967, Senator Pan! Fannin, in a letter to Senator 
AVayne Morse, chninnnn of the Kducation Subcommittee, urged the 
establishment of a Special Subcommittee on Indian EduoiUion to 
supplement the work of Senator Morse's Subcommittee on Education, 
Senator Fannin '?isn;2rgestion recei/ed t he enthusiastic backing of Sena- 
tor Morse and Senator Lister Hill, and the result was S. Res- 165^ 
authoriziujr the special (^nhcomnuttee. Senator Kobert Kennedy ac- 
cepted chairmnnship of this new subcommittee upon its establishment. 

In the meantime, the Kdncation Snlx^ommittee approved the Indian , 
amendment to the KSKA* but limited the authorization to 1 year. 
Senate Report Ko, 1074 explained the decision in these words: 

The connnittec lias limited the authorization under titles I, 
XI. and III for the education of Indians by the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs for 1 year, in contrast to other authorizations 
in the bill which are for 2 yean?. Tins 1 year authorization 
^vill give the committee an opponunity to consider in depth 
next year the education of Indians with a view to studymg 
the transfer of control of such Indinn education from the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, 

The committee feels that a tliorouijh, professional study of 
Indian education by a qualified^ independent agency is long 
overdue. Such a study was authorized by Public Law 702 of 
the 83d Congress* but nnfortunatelv, no funds have been ap- ^ 

fTopriated to activate the project There is no question that 
adian children should receive consideration und^r Federal 
aid to education programs equal to that of (^er disadvan- 
taged groups. After more than a centui^of Federal paternal* 
ism, some 400,000 American Indian citizens remain trapped 
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in a web of Hliteracy and novcriy. tor CSAmplc, 75 percent 
of adult Navajos have not learned to speak English^ 15 per- 
cent of scbool-age Navaios are not in school, Clcarlyj the situ- 
ation merits the special consideration which the committee 
intends to give it n^^t year 

RATIONALE TOR SUBCOMMITTEE INVESTIOATTON 

The approach which the subcommittee was *o take, and the areas 
of concern it was to outline for its attention are evident in the memo- 
randum written by Senator Robert Kennedy to the chairman of the 
Committee or* Rules and Administration, Senator B, Everett Jordan, 
Writing on Jfinuary 30. 1968, "to briefly stale the need for extending 
the authoriafttion of the Subcommittee on Indian Education from 
FebrwjH^^, 1D68, to January 31, lOG!),** Senator Kennedy referred 
to U«e focus of subcommittee concent as expressed in his opening 
staf^ment at the committee's first hearing: 

/ substan^al extent^thejjttirtTty and effectiveness of 

I Iridiiin education is a test of-tln? Oovernment's understand- 
\ ing and commitment. The few statistieJi we have are the most 
\ eloquent evidence of our own fAi7iiri>: Approximately l^SjOOO 
\ children are not in school at all ; dropout rates are twice the 
J national averaf^e; the level of formal education is half the 
^ national avera^je; Indian children^ more than any other 
group, believe themselves to he "l>elow average" in intelli- 
* genee; Imtian children in the l'2th grade have the poorest 
self-conrept of all minority groups tested; the average In- 
dian income is $1,500 — 75 percent below the national average ; 
his unemployment rate is 10 times the national average. 

Citing these statistics and others, Senator Kennedy continues! ; 

Tiiese farts are tho cold statistics wliioh ilhiminato a na- 
tional tragedy and a national disgrace. They demoikstrate timt 
the ''First American** had become the last Amerie^an with t^^e 
opportunity for employment, edneaJion, a decent income, and 
the chance fora iiilnllinganfl rewarding life. 
This sr.bcommittee does not expect t^^unvcil any qnick an<l 
easy answers to this dil^mn. Unt clearly, elTecl ive education 
lies at the heart of any lasting solution. And it mjtstbeaii edu- 
cation that no longer presumes that cultui*al differences mean 
cultural inferiority, 

3, CN^T;^^nGATI^T rRocEi>uitE 

Following the initial exploratory hearings of the subcommittee on 
Dece>mber 19(58, anf^verall plan for the snbcommitt-ee investiga- 

tion was pi^pared which aespite a number of severe dislocations and 
delays was earned to completion, The plan attempted to take into 
consideration the following facts : 

1, Xbe failure of Indian education has deep historical roots i\nd is 
closely interrelated with a general failure of national policy, 

r„ The faiiu:^ of Indian education must be examined in the context 
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of the nxo^t sc'viw poverty toufiontin*"^ any niiifority group in tlio 
UnitecLStates, 

3. Indian education is a tross-niitural tmnsaction, Tho failure mnst 
be examined in terms of iti complexity of causes psychological 
and 5vOciaI eiTe<:U, ^ 

4. Indian e<UicntLon hus evolved a eoritroversi;il fin<l iinigue insti- 
tution — the Federal Boardiii^^ School — whieh deserves s^pccial atten- 
tion and eoncotn. 

5. Indian education takes plae^ in a great diversity of geographical 
and cnlf ural settings* 

Based on these considerations, theplan proposed the followinjo^: 

L A detailed and tlioroup^h review of the history of Indian education 

in the TJnited States, with particular attention to be paid to the 

development of national policy and legislation* 
2* A comprehensive review of the research literature with a special 

concern for adennate problem definition and a delineation of the 

various ea uses of failure, 

3, Aunn-?5ite ovaluafion of n stilK^rantitil i^aniplp of Federal toarding 
sohoolrt hy.=nhrouimitt<*es:;tfiirand profe^sipiuil consultant*?* 

4, A series of field investigations in various parts of the country 
irhich Would 3erye to place educational failure in the conte5:t of severe 
poverty und signifieant cultural differences. 

5, A series of field hearings in various parts of the country whieh 
would do justice to the geographical and cultural diversity of theprob* 
lem, and permit a wide range of Indian spokesmen to be heard, 

C, Following the field hearings^ Washington hearings, which would 
focuaontwo aiviis^of majoroonceru^othesubrommittces: ^ 

(a) The extent and severity of social disorganization and emo* 
Honal maladjustment iu Indian communities, as both a canse and 
a result of educational failnre — particularly boardinf^ schools- 

(&) The orpranizational failnre of the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
to \yark out a sound and effective education program and provide 
nationfil leadership for iniprovement, 
T. Uti!i:cAtion of profe^sionul eon^^ultauls to investi^rate the orpa- 
niztitionnl fuihire of the RIA edu^'atioti pro^rram, a*; well as *he men* 
tal health problems of BIA boording schools. 

Perhaps the most important principle which this investigation em* 
braced was simply soliciting, listening to, and respecting the opinions 
* and conrerus of Indian people across the United States, During its field 
investigations^ school evaluations, field hearings, a variety of surveys^ 
and extensive correspondence, the subcommittee has consulted with a 
sul^antial crosw-scction of American Indians. The ultimate test of 
this report is whether or not ^e have listened, understood, and given 
voice to their concerns and aspirations, 

B, Fact Shei:t 

1' AUTHOBWlSfT llESOLUnoNS 

Senate ReFolluion lflr> ^ Aug, 3l, 1967 

Senate Ref^luMon - Mar 15. i9C8 

Senate Resolution SO _ _ ~ Jan^ 29, 1909 

Senate IteK>Iution 227 July 29, 1969 
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Hi-imji'r :t^*U'Vf y, KrnjM'ily Ani,'. '^'t, ]!Ni7-June 6, lIXfH 

K^'iinior W*iyiu> M<krs^' »hmc i4, iiMW-Jun, 3, 10*^^^ 

Sennmr K^hviinl ivt*un4*ity yvh. 1, itMi^ to Oh* prmnt 

;i, l^UhLH; IIKAIMNCS 

WflMjln>itoh, \}r Dou. 14, 1^ IftTiT 

Hati Frniu'lM'o, Calif--, , Joii. 4» i068 

Tw(h (hrL^, OkU\ , : Krfk I!*, IIKW 

FlagMiiiff, Ari/, Mar, 30, I06« 

rinoRurgo, S, Dnk — i,,^ Ai^r, III, ilMIH 

i>ortlnml, On^t _ , . Moy 24, IfflW 

WltB}»)iif;I0li, D.C _ _ Oct, 1, WtH 

Do ^ l.'et>, 18, 10, 24, lOCa 

r>-> - Mur, 27, IfMK) 

Kiild^iihks, At;isl;;i _ _ _ Apr, 11, 190!) 



K FU:iJ> iNVKSTTflATlONH ANI> RK^llAlCCIl ltm«n'» 

Sii1i<;oiinikiUei' tnemhri^ mul shHT I(!i\ t> rondnrltMl IVld hi vest i^nt ions 
ill InJiJii roiDHLiinilirs uiul sc liools in Mic Shines oT r<liiho, CMVifoniia^ 
Okliilioitci, NewMcxico, ,\rizoii;i, South Dnlv<it;i, Kjinsas, On^^ron 
,\l;isk:i, x'^ijIji-^nniDittn* ,stjiJl" lm> <> roiuliifTti^fl nrMifioual fcM iiiviv^H;;a- 
lions iti Nehraskii, Miiiii*^s<)hii AVnsliin^rton, Flori*l(i ami Maine 

Shiir fk^i^hvoik preceile*) ;itul s<>iiK'Hm<^ folKiv^e*) ev6iy futinal 
iiivcsMpitifMi oonihictoil l>y 8eimloi>i nii Mm 8ii1»cf^inmitteu, 

In some itistniK'es tht fieldwoik ?;istcil only a tiny, in most causes it 
liifth'tl to ry *lays, iind in a few instniicos th^ field work was done in 
doptli over ji period of 10 to 14 diiys, Tlie followin^f sarijple was drawn 
for tlie devel<)|>nient of detailed investigative reports wliicli have IwHiii 
piiMisliod ill n s|)eciul ooinmittee pritit otititlf^I "Thr Kduoatioii of 
AinericAii Indians; Fiold Investigation and Kescitrcli Reports;," by 
siibconniiitteo staff, 

Kptthwest ^ Fort riall Reservation 

Soiuli>ve:'f Navajo Kf^servation, Arizona 

Midwest - Mituiesota, Oklahoma 

West i California 

Xortli Alaska 

Ea5t Maine^ ^ew York 

5, rTr>KitAf, iv^AmiiN'o scnofn. EVAf.UATfoys 

A]l>n<[Mrrqne Irvliuii Sr}»ooI Albnf[neique, N, Mex, 

Hn^^bv Hfiardin^ S-hool ___Busl^y^ Mont, 

{'hilotvo Indirtn Srliool Chilo^oo, Okla, 

Flaiulvean Itulian ft-hool Flnndrenn, S, pak, 

Ha^keH Institute- Tjawrenee, Kan^^, 

Inti^r '^^nnnlain In'lian S<'Jiool Brijfhnm City, TTtali 

>ra;rd;diMia, BTA Dormitory _ _.Ma^dalena, N^- Me^x, 

Sit, KdpHnnnlK; and Wiaiiir^'ll Institute ,\1nsl<a 

O^rlahi (NiiMntniiity SebooL- Piuft RkI^o, S, Dak, 

T^horniv Routvlinir Sriiool Pboenix. Ari;;, 

Pier IV Uoiiixlin^ Si'bool „ . - Pierre, Dak, 

S^iuca PtDj^nliii;? ^S*'liofil^ Jones .\radi^n»y Rnfala^ Oklatmma 

Sbeniian Institnte Riverside, CaJif, 

SU^wart Indian School Stewart, Nev, 
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6. ftCmCOMMlTTEE PUnMCATTONS 

a: Hearings 

Part 1 Wfishington, D.C * —Dec. 14, ir>, 19C7 

Sail FraiiciscOj Calif Jan. 4^1966 

Part 2 Twin Oaks, Okh Feb. 19j J968 

Part 3 Flag^nir.Am Mar.30, 19C8 

Part 4 Pino Ridge S.Dak Apr.l6,196S 

Part 5-_ Portland, Oreg , May24jl96S 

Wasliinpton, D.C _,--^Oct. 1,1968 

Part 1 (1969) WiisJiin^on, IXC^_-Feb. 18j 19j24j Mar. S7j I960 

Fairbanks, Alaska __— Apr. 11, 1969 

Part 2 (1969) Appeiidix 

Committee prints 

1. "Tiie Education of American Indians: A Survey of tlie Kesearrh 
Ijiterature,** Februiiiy 1969. 

8. "The Education of American Indians: Field Investigation and Re- 
search Reports/* October 1969. 

3. '*The Education of American Indians; A Compendium of Federal 
Boarding School Evaluations,'^ October 1969. 
"ITie Education of American Indians; A Compilation of Statutes/' 
October^ 1969. 

5. "The Edncation of American ludiaiis: Tlio Orgaui^iation Ques- 
tion/' November IDGO. 

7. CONSULTANTS 

(a) Dr. Jjeon Osview, Teuiplo X^iiverslty: Aji Analysts of Admin- 
f^'tfratff'e Sjrurfitrc, liudf/^fiftf/ i^raHi^e. atUi Personnel FaHor^^ 
in the Hurmn of I/uiian Affair^i h^dncation Function. 

(i) Dr. James OliviMo, South west f*ni Coopenitive Educational Lab- 
oratory^ Inc.y Albiiquei-qiie. Ke^* Mexiro : .Ui Fvahtatton of tin 

{c) Dr. ArtluirljL McDonald and Dr. Willraui D. Bli^s, Montana State 
Uni\Trsiiy : An Kratuatlon vf the Hiifsbu Hoarding HchooJ. 
Hnnby, M.<mta}W. 

(d) Koljcrt L. Leon^ XLD.^ X"uivprsitv of Tt^x;^s^ Sim Antonio^ Tcxu^: 

An Eraluation of the ChUocco huJian School^ Chilocro^ Okla- 
hornet. 

(e) Dr. x\tiluno A. \'ali*ncia, Soiith\V(*stern Cooperative Edncationiil 

Jjuboratory, Inc.. All>nf|ner<iuei New Mexico: .1^^ Evaluation of 
ike ChiJoc^q indfdn School. ChUorj o, Ohlahoma, 

(/) Francis Ilamiltoii, Peter Petrafeso, and Rosemary Christeiison. 
Tipper Midwest Re<;iohal Educational Ijaborutorv, Mimieapfjlisf 
Minnesota : .4^^ Evahtaiion of the Flmdrcau an<l Pierre In^lian 
Schools* FlanfJrean ami Pierre. South Dakota, ^ 

{g) John Bjork, Area Social Service Branch, Public Health Branch* 
Public Health Service, Al>erdeciK South Dakota: ^4*1 Evalua- 
tlon of the FlandrciUi and Pierre fndian Sehools* Flandreau and 
Pierre^ South Dakota. 
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(h) E(]ward D. Greenwood, M.D.> Mennin^r Foundation. Topeka^ 
Kansas: An Evaluation of the Baskell Institutey Lmorencey 
Kansas. ^ 

{i) Dr. Patrick Lynch, Ed\icational Service Center, Albuqnerque, 

New Mexico: An Evaluation of the Magdaleml BIA D<mrd- 

torys MagdaUna^ New Mexico, 
(j) Elinor B. Harvey, Juneau^ Alaska : Af^ Evaluation of Mt. 

Edffectmhe BoardingSchool and Wrangell InstUute^^Alaakn. 
{k) Dr. Harold Koch and Dr. Bert Speece^ Chadron Statb Teachers 

College, Chadron, Nebra^ : An Evaluation of OglcHa Com- 

mtmity School^ Pine Rid^e^ SouthVakota. 
(l) Anthony E. Elite, M.D., Public Health Service, Phoenix, Arizona ; 

An EValuoiion of the Phoeniw Boarding Scliool^ Phoenix^ Ari* 

zona. 

{m) Dr j;iwia JSvenson^niveisity of Galiiomia-: ^-n-Evaluation-of- 

the Sherman Institute^ Riversidey California, 
(n) Dr. Glen Nimnicht and Mr. Francis McKinle^, and Mr. Stephen 

Bayne, Far West Laboratory for Educational Research and 

Development, Berkeley^ California : An Evaluation of the Stew- 

an iTtdianScAool^Stewart^ Nevada. 

/ 
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PART I: A NATIONAL TRAGKDY: 
SUBCOMMITTEE FINDINGS 



h The Failure of National Policy 



It is a pity tlint so many Aiiieiiciius to<liiy Miink of tho 
Iiuliaii as ii romantic or comic fi^^urc In Amcricrm liistory ' 
without contcin]H>rai'v sipmitit^ance. In fact, the Inilian i>Uys 
much the same role in our Ainerit^iin society that t.he Jews 

marks the shifte from fresh air to poison gas in our political 
atmosphere; and our treatment of IndianSj eveii more than 
onr treat^nent of other minorities! i-cfiects the rise and fall 
in our democratic faith. — Feijx S* Cohen — Vale Ijaw ' 
Journal, February 1953. 



A can^fnl re\^io\v of the hif^torical litcrutnre reveals that the domi- 
nant policy of the Federal Government toward th© Aiuericnn In<liali 
has been one of forced assimilation wliich has vacillated l>etwt*en the 
two exti'emcs of coercion an<l poi^uasion. At ti>c iwt of the ;is$in)ih- 
tion policy htx^^ l>een a desire to divest the Indian of hi.s Inud and 
resources, ^ 

The Allotment Act of 1887 stund.s as a Fvinbol of the worst aHi>ects 
of tho Indian policy, During the 4C>year i>eriod it was in eltcrt it suc- 
ceeded ill reducing the Indian lan^bnso from 140 million lUi'es to 
appjx)ximately 50 mjUion aci'es of the least desinible huid, Gi'ecd for 
Indiiui land and intolerance of Indian cultures; combined in one act to 
drive thj^American Indian into the depths of poverty fmm which he 
lias ne\HU' recoveretU 

From tlic fii^st contact with the Indi:in^ the school and the (Oa?;<roorti 
Ikivc been a primarv to^d of a^smiUatiou* Kdnc;it')on was tht> u'^oans 
.wlicreby we emunrii^atcil the Indian child fnun lii.s hoinct his parent^ 
his extended family^ and bis cultural herita^^. It w;is hi etFect an 
attempt tor wash tiie '^savaj^e hal>its" tnul **tiibal ethic * out of a 
ehild':> jnind and .substitute a .white mid<lle-clasis vahie system in its 
plam A Poma. Indian tc^ifyini^ l>cfove the snbeonunittee defined 
tills |K>licv fi-om the ,^aiidpoiut of tlic Imliim sitndeiit— **Sr!iooI is the 



wfis primarily a function of the ^"Indian land" jioli^^y, Tlie implicit 
hoi>e T\'as that a '^civilized Indian** would settle dowji on his 160 acres 
and l>ecoine a gentleman farmer, thus freeing large amounts of addi- 
tional laikl for tho white mati. But in addition, thct^p has been n strong 
strain of "converting the heathen" and "civilizing thb savage/' which 
lias subtly, bnt persistently, <*ontrimed up to the pi'esent* Two stereo- 
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types still prevail— *'t]ie'dirty, lazy, drunken" IttdiftH"and-,-to a^ssa^g^ 
our conscience, the myth of the "noble savage." ^ 

Regretfully, one muat conclude that this Nation ha#? not faced up 
to an American dLlemma^^ more fundamental than the one defined 
so persuasively for us hy Gunnar Myrdal in The "Indian prob- 
lem'^ raises serious questions about this Nation^s most basic concepts 
of political democracy. It challenges the most precious assumptions 
about what this country stands for — cultural pluralism, equity and 
justice, the integrity pf the individual freedom of conscience ^and 
actiyn, and the pursuit of happiness. Relations Tvith the American 
Indiai^ constitute a ''morality play" of profound importance in our 
IS^itioh's history. 

B< HtsTpitic.\L PERSPKcn\x — 400 Tears OP Failure 

' ^TKe sifl)coimnittee^^ conducted a detailed and comprehensive 
analysis of our past ajid present. &i1ure as a i^ation to develop and im- ._ . 
plement an enlightened pdlicy for the American Indian. The subcom- 
mittee feels tliat a full understanding of %he historical roots of our 
present failures is essential, if prob&ms' are to be resolved and a 
more enlightened policy effected. The Historical perspective which 
follov.'S 13 an abridgment of the thoroughly documented historical 
analysis which can fe found in apptiEndix I of our report. We would 
urge' all Vho^re interested in the development of our present national 
policies to read the material in Appendix I. 

K mSSlON PERIOD 

-The goal, from the beginning of attempts at formal education of 
the American Indian, hasoe^n not so much to educate Him as to change 
him. ' , 

With the Jesuits, it was to acquaint the Indian wit)i the French 
mannei;^, French customs, the French language. With the Protestants, 
it was to Anglicize the natives and, in the proc^s^ prepare them for a 
"civilized" life. Tl^ Franciscans, working in the Southwest,^ also 
souprht to bring Indians into the mainstream, but they were less inter- 
ested in making Europeans of t^e Indians than were other mission- 
« aries. Begardless of the religious gr<)up, they all had th€ same goals: 
civilize and Christianize the Indian. ^ 

Beginning with the Jesuit mission school for Florida Indians in. 
1568, formal education of Indiaa^? was dominated by the chureh for" 
^ almost 300 yearSi Jesuits and Franciscans were the first groups to tyy 
to remake tne Indian in the mold of the white man, but the canse vr^ 
taken up vigorously by Protestants when they gamed a foothol<J^ in 
America. Education was adopted as the. best means of accomplishing 
the t^sk, and as early as 1017, King James I called upon Anglican 
' clergy to provide f .mils for educating ^'children of these Barbarians in 
Virginia/' The eventual result of his request was the establishment of 
the College of William and Mary — "a college for the children of the 
infideW . 

Other schools for Indians were also started, but none were com- 
pletely successful in achieving their "civilization" goais< For though * 
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the Iiulirtn stiiiKoits ofrcu li^ft school with an nnih'i>tjiinlin^^ of die 
.principles of Chrisliuiiity mid a solid grasp of ivjulinir juul writing 
skills, tlicy still shied away fi'oni tlic \vliitt^ ni;iNV: 'wuv of life. One 
observer of the times noted,, with obvious fnistr;itit"in/that after tbe 
Indians returned horne, '^instead of civilizing arjid convertin^r the rest, 
they huve iniiuedjately relapt into infidelity iij\d bin-hju-isin" tUein- 
selres/' ^ . / 

2. TIIR THKaTV VKltlOD 

The siffnhi;^ of the treaty hetwen^tho Vaited SriUos jind tlie^)ela- 
\var(^ TriT>e in 17TS ?stahli,'ihed trejitros sis tlie primary lethal ba^is for 
Federal pot^^ies in rt>^rd to'tlie Aniericiin ]iuli;nu The eurlit^sl tivaty 
contsiining a sperific i)tovi?ioii for oduciition — :i pronii^j*^ by the i^ov* 
ernmc^nt to pr6vi<le a trilx* \tith t*\iohors ^'iii tbe sirts bf tlie n>iHcr 
and s;iwer'' — wjis signed \n 1704. Sinnbii^ pi^ovisions^ n,<n;ill,y;ri\\*n in 
esolnm^rP for lriilian hnuls^ ivore n>j*jjijoJi elements iujit^nfies for the 
nr\'t SOyenrf. / 

'\\u' pnrpir>?e of rlie trc;Ui^efi did not differ mwh fron^i the rei)>^on h^- 
hin<l tbe irtis,^ionaries' iietjvities=^ Both tin- government and \W mis- 
sionaries ?on^lit to oiviii'/e the Indiun. Ihit wht-reas the relictions 
pronps lifted primarily out of alti'iusnu^the j^o\ onin>ent ihoncrht inot^e 
in torins of t)»e value of po^:?e?^sinf^ Indijin lamls. Govt^rnment leadt^rs 
reco^rni/"od tli;it if I:i<lia)is eonld he converfrd from Inmters hitu fai tn- 

" ersi tlie Indian.'^ woidd require le*=?; land and wonld \ easier to contain. 
Siteli w policy would naturally mt*;in more hind avaihdjle^for >ert h-ujent 
by white men. Kdneation of Trulians \vns ws tli(^ ine^-ns of jic- 

5 romplishin;: the f^on version. 

Botw^oon 1778 and '1871, when thv la-.t treaty was ^^igii^d, Indian 
tribes mh*d almost a billion ac[H*s to fhe t^iitetVscHe.^ In muni. In- 
diiin?^ generally i^etained inalienable jjnd tax-exempt lajid.^ fov them- 
selves, and Government ple<lges to pi-ovide siu^li ]>iddic' services as edn- 
Ciitiou^mcdical oai'e, and technie^^^l and af/rif^nltm^l training. Coiifrrcss 
began appropriating finuls for .'^ueli services in t8<hi; when up to 
^15,000 was made available anrntally "to piovida civilization ^ainong 

. Ml© abnri^rines.'' Tlvft basis for most Indiiin t-duoation programs was an 
aet iu ISIO. tlioii^^h, whieji provided for un annual ^vivili;iati<jn finid" 
to bo lifted to convert rndians fr<mi Inmtersto a^ricnltm^ili?=tfl;The act 
was in eiTeet nntil 187^^. 

^ nespon?;il>ility for the edncation of Intlians \vas p)aco<l in the hands'^ 
of the Coninnssioner of Indian .Vffaire, a nositinn rt^atrrl l>y Coiigi-ess 
in The early commiss^ioners viexced Indians as bavnaroMs a\id 
lie^^tlicn people "'wedUed to wivajre habitSi enstoms and nrt\i'iidiees/'and 
thus tluMr edncational poli^ len revolved amnnd ootit rolling the In<han 
thmi^rh eoereive assimilation. As Commissioner Leu i>tiited in 
th© Indians ^nust "resoil to agricMlt\iral labor or staiVe/' T)nring this 
perioil tbe Government est abli?;lie<l an extensive proj^rani of manual 
training: in agriculture and the mechanic arts in onler to civilize the 
Tn<ban. As early as IR^IH the Government wha opei^ating 10 niannal 
schools Rprving'SOO students "and ^1 l>oarding schools serving aI>out 
students. / 
After 1871 the Governrnent no longer engaged m treatVmaking with 
Indian tril>cs. Durinir this period it Iind coniniitted its^lf'to obligations 
in ahiiost 400 ti^eaties. 
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ii^ THE aLLOTMKNT period 

^ Tlie last tlii-ee decades of the lOtli oenturv "'^i^ yeai-s of anguish 
for the Indian,- as he fought in vain to defentl his homeland from first 
plunderin;: ^eiilers, mid tlieu, the might o{ the U,S. Calvary, With 
tlie mnidei' of Sitting Bull and the mas«aere of a Sioiis band at 
Wounded Knee, Dak, in 1890, the conque^st of the Indian \vi\$ 
eomplet**, i , 

Tliiv^ \ eai*s prior io the final battle, though, the Government 
had initiatecl^si means of <Us^lving the Indian land base legislatively. 

^vj^ho Dii\\e,»^ Severalt>' Aet of 1887 provided for land allotment to indi- 

^^y^'ulrial Intlittns as a means of breaking up the tribal strueture and giv- 
;ilng Indi^ins an 6pportuiiiti^' fora more<:i»^]lizc<l life. The aetual results^ 
'^of tlie la\v were a diminishing of the Indian tribal economic base from* 
f40 ^nillinn aci-e^s to about ;>0 million aeres, and severe soei al dis orga- 
nidation of the Indian fiimily. 

This lan(lj)oliey was diiv.ctly mlated to the ttovornnient^s Indian 
education policy l>eeanse proceeds from the destruction of the Indian 
land base were^to be used to pay the costs of taking Indian children 
from their homes and placing them in Federal boarding schools — a 

,^ system designie<l to dissolve the Indian social structure- The Bureaua>f 
Indian Affairs had started building its boarding-school system in the 
1870's^ often usinp abandoned Army posts or barracks as sites. Such 
schools were run m a rigid military fashion^ w'ith heavy emphasis on 
rustic vocational education* They were designed to separate a child 
from his reservationaiid family, strip him of his tribal lore and mores, 
force the complete abandonment of nis native language, and prepare 
^ him for never again returning to his people. Although many changes 
have tiikeii place ovej' the years, some boarding schools still operate 
in iOtli century converted^ Army posts and occasionally conduct prac- 
tices which approsiimatenthe approach of the late 1800's, 

Maiiv Indian families resisted the fts^ault.of the Federal Government 
on their lives by refusing to send their children to schoph Congress 
responded by authorizing the Secretary hi Interior to withhold food 
or subsistence from those^Ittdian families whose children weren't in 
school. In 1010 it was discovered that only 2,089 of an estimated 0,613 
Navajo childit;i were attending school, and thus the Government 

es initiated a crash program of Navajo education. But because of a lack 
of schools on the reservation, inany^l^avajo children were transported 
, to boarding school th^ughout the West andSoiithwest, without their 
parents^ consent. The conqitions at these boarding s&hools, M'here the 
children were often use<l as the labor force, received widespread atten- 
tion with publicati<3fnof theMeriam Report in 1928. 

- 'A ■ . * ' . " ^ 

4. THE MERIAM REPORT AND THE NEW DEAL PERIOD, 

Probablt" the most, significant invastigntion ever conducted into the, 
field of Indian affairs was published in The.Meriam Report/ 

a survey of social and economic conditions of the Amencanc;?naian, 
was p^paretl by the Brookings Institution in Washington D,C. ftheh ' 
knowfias the Institutt^ for Government Research) under the dirtction 
6f Lewis Meriam of the University of Chicago, The report led di- 
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1 t)y_ta-^>He nf th*^ most cirutlve anil ijiiiovaLive iienods in Indian 

'Miouiujnr liiuiiii^sof the Aln iaiii Kt^port were Hint (1) Imlians were 
cxrlud^'tl from inann^eim'ut ot their own alTairs, and (2) Indians were 
reeoivinjLT \\ tjualitj^^f services (especially liealtU and edncntion) 
from ]>ut>Hto oHicials who wro snpiiosed to Iw servin;j tlieir notnls. 
'Hirs*? two linJ:n^s remain jtist aa valid today as thoy did nioix; than 
40yenrHa^^>> 

lite (^porf \\:ts hi^rhlv critinil nf hnunlin^ schoolf;, both bectuise 
of tlu'ir ina^leqnate facilities and the manner ni which they wore n]!-' 
eratrd. 1 1 oonfleinnod the practice of taking cliildren from their tinmes; 
:nul^]>]:iiJii;2r.thein in off- reservation boardiii^r schools. It stressed re- 
-pruredlv the need for a relevant jastiiucfional cuiTicnluni adajj^ed to 
tlir indiviilnal iired*? and htiek^round of the students. It chided the 
sc]iools for failniflr U\ consider or adapt to the laii^ia;^ of the ehild. 
U. iiskod why Iu<1i;in^ coidd not iiartiripiite in decidin<T the direetion 
of tlirir 5rlKw>is. And it sn^presfed that pnhlie s^chools^ with their 
tnidftion:d enrrirnlnnis, w ere not the answer either. 
^ -' The nio-t fiunlaniental need in Indian edncation,'* accnrdin^r to tlie 
n'|>ori, 'Ms a change in l)oijit of view\'* The Indian family and social 
stnirrrrre ninst he stren^rthened, not destroyed. The quallfieationf; of 
traclwrs in Indian seljools inast l>e hijrh, not poor to avera^je. Tlie Fed- 
er:il hoo] -v^fr.ni nnist be a model of excellence; , 

'Hie ^lrri;mi rri>orf had a snl)sluntif\1 impaet. Soon after John Col- 
lier l>N;an}r < ommissionrr of Indian Affairs in the Koosevelt adminis- 
tration in.]f>,Tt, :i series of new approaidies w ctc initiated which sou^jht 
to ov<'Hk:iitl poinpTetely tlie Fedrral Indian poliey. The keAf^islation 
of the jK*ri(KK the Indian Keor^ratiization Aet ot lOM, endeathe allot- 
ment prriod nnd iaid the prnnndw'otk for more autonomous tribal 
Sovrrnnirnt. The act, whirh was suhniitted to and discussetl with 
Indian tril>es before bein^r submitted to Con^^ress, has been called the 
Imrcm^ill of riirhts. - . 

In ednrat ion, OolHer started profrrnms in hilin^nal edocatton^ adult 
hnsie edncation^ training of Indian tearhers, Indian cnltnre and in- 
st^rvire traehrr triiinin^r* Dnrin^x Collier's 12 years as Commissioner, 
Ht boiirtlin^ sdiooU were closcid and ft4 day sehools were opened* 
\Vhere;is hi \0:\t\ threr-fonrths of Indian students; were enrolled in 
honrdin^ schools, in lOl^l two-thirds were nttendin^ tTay schools. The 
l»n»£rrf*^r Af the I^Ws and early 1040V ciuw to a halt-with the advent 
of Wfifld Wiir n. thon^h, ns a hick of funds joinrd with a conpres- 
sion^it iiffijitde of "de-Indiiniizlnpr the Indian" to put an end ^o 
Coff^r'^ pro/Tr;nns. , * 

TIVE TEHMINATIOK PERIOO , 

In I0t4 a House Select Coniniittce on Indian Affairs offered recom- 
nic'nda^tions on achieving *'the final solution of the Indian problem.*' 
In almost evei;j' instance, the c'ommittee called for a return of the pre- 
Meriam policies* It criticized reservation day schools for adapting 
edncntion to the Indian and to his resorvation way of life. It said '*real 
progress'* would be made only when Indian chddren of elementary 
school age were onec a^rsiin tahen from their homes and placed in oflf- 
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reservation boarding schools, *TIie goal of Indian education,*' aooord- 
ing to the committee, "should be to make the Indian child a better 
American rather than to equip himsimpl]^ to be a better Indian.*' 

The House committee's attitude wjas indicative of the swing the 
pendulum was taking. By 1948 the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
at the urging of Congress, was setting criteria for determining a tr;i!>e's 
readiness for withdrawal of Federal services, in 1948 Commissioner 
John Nichols argued that development of services, not termination 
of them, was B#eded, but his plea went unheeded. When DilloB Myer 
become Commissioner in 1960 the temination policy wis at full 
throttle. It was a return to the dominant policy of the Federal Govern- 
mentr— coercive.assimilation of the American Indian. The goals were to 
get rid of Indians and Indian trust land by terminating Federal recog- 
nition and services and relocating Indians into cities off the reserra* 
tions — a policy viewed as a major catastrophe by the Indians. 

In 1952 the Bureau of Indian Affairs closed down all Federal schools 
in Idaho, Michigan, Washington, and Wisconsin. Loans to Indian stu- 
dents authorized in the Reorganization Act of 19S4 were dascontmued, 
ITie following year a number of boarding and day schools were doeed, 
as In^an students were tran^erred into public sciiools. Those Federal 
boarding schools in operation utilized a forced assimilation^ approach, 
educating children far from their homes (Navajo children in Or^on^ 
Northwest Ihdians in Oklahoma) so that they would forget their mm* 
ily and the reeenration way of life* 

The legislative base for the terminatim policy was laid in 1963 with 
passage of Public Law 280,. which transferred Federal jurisdiction 
over law and order on Indian reservations tor individual States, and 
House Concurrent Resolution 108, which called for the end of Federal 
^rvices to Indians, Little time was wasted in implementing the pdlicy. 
In 1954, 10 termination bills were introduced, with six of them pass- 
ing. The termination period was brought to a partial halt on Septem- 
ber 18, 1958, when Secretary of the Interior Fred Seaton announced 
that no tribe would be terminated without its consent Etopite his 
Btisiement Indians had developed a fear of termination which was to 
continue through the 1960*8. 

6, THE 19^0^ 

' Alvin M. Josephy of American Heritage magazine has described tlie 
reeult of Uie Indian policy of the 1960*8 as ^^termination psychosis," 
fDiroughout the 1960*s Jndians exhibited ^ all-pervtidid^ suspicion of 
Government motives in Indian afiaira They were coniused, disori- 
ented, and filled with anxiety and worry, according to Josei>hy. In 
effect, the ^termination policy had told the Indian tribes that if^they 
demonstrated economic progress they would be punished by a with- 
drawal of Federal services. 

Attempts to counterattack the termination psychosis were a si^r- 
nificant part of Indian history of the 1960's, but the failure of a new 
policy framework to emerge during this period meant^that most of 
these attempts were futile. " . 

The first formal reaction to termination in tKe 1960's was publication 
of the Fund for the Republic study by the Commission on Rights, 
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Liberties, and Rosj>onsibilitieaof Hic American Indian* This January 
llHil report focused attention on the injustices ot termination policy* 
tlie paternalistic attitudes and practices of rlie ]3urcau of Indian Af* 
fairs* and the inadec^uate serviees piwided Indians* It argued for teor- 
itemization of tho Iiureau*s education program and increased Indian 
involvement in determining |irogram?i affecting Indinn^ Both o( tiies© 
issues were to dominate Indian education during this decade* 

Six monttts after the Fund for tJie Republic report was issued a 
eonferenee of IndiAn leaders wa5; held in "Which a "Declaration o( 
Indiiin Purpose? was formnlnted* The Indians i*epudiated thetermina* 
tion policy of the 1950's and expressed their desii^ to play a decisive 
role m planning their own programs* Like the Fund for the Republic 
report, the conrerenee indieatcd a reorgnni/jitinn of the Bureau o( 
Indian Affairs was essential. Bnt the Indians made it clear they wanted 
to nh*iy an important role in determining the reorganization* 

The Kennedy administration responded to the Indian peojile with its 
own 5?tndy of Indian tiffair?, a ta^^t force lieaded by Secretary of the 
Interior Stewart Udalh The July 1961 ix^port suggested a wide range 
of new nativities in Indian education, fmin increased funds for schol- 
arships to tho encouragement of Indian parent participation in the 
fonnnUtiou of school programs^/The recommendations would cer* 
tsiinly have Improved Imlian education, bnt their iniplenientntion was 
almost impossible, given the Bureau's organizational structure — a mat- 
ter with which the report did not come to grips. The report repudiated 
termination and su;^gested that economic development on Indian res- 
ervations be the basis of n new Frdrral Imlian policy* As a result, be- 
tween 1961 and 19G5 the Bureau of Indian Affairs shifted its policy 
iliret tion aiid embarked on a program of economic and community 
development But nothing was done to i*efashlon the Bureau into an 
ciToctivo, instriiriieiit for execnting tUo new policy and programs. 

On of thr most si^rniJif^iint aceomplisIimcnLs in Indnui affairs dur-.r 
ing the IDGO's was the enactment of legislation— the Economic Op- 
portunity Art — which gave Imliaiistlie opi>ortnnity to participate in 
;ind control their own programs* Head St^nl programs, for example, 
weiv the first meaningful effort to provide Curly cliildJiood experiences 
for Indian chihhvn. Upwmd Bound, Job rori>a, and VISTA all had 
signifiirant Indian partjHpatlon. lint in terms of demonstrating the 
importtinceof Iiidiaii iiiitiatlvo and sclf-deteriniinition, and tho ability 
tii Indians to effectively rarry ont their own fn ogranis, the Commu- 
nity Action Programs on Indian rescrvatioiKS have been the most ini- 
poitant innovations of the l%0\s. More than Comnninity Action 
Programs, involving 105 Forieral reservations tn 17 States, presently 
exist. The inoiit important experiment in the fiehl of Indian eilucatioa 
in the 1900^^4 wa^ tlm Ci^ablislnnent of the Itougli Rock ]>emonf;tratiott 
if^cliQol on the Navajo Reservation in Arizona. The initiative for the 

Sroject, as well as some of its funds, came from tiie Office of Economic 
Opportunity, \vhtr.h worked closoly with Dr* Iloi>ert Roessel, who be- 
came the s^JiooFs first director* 

Establistied on July 27, I^Ck as a private, nonprofit organization, 
the school is run by a five-member Navajo school board* Ofnly two of 
the School board members have had anv formal education and weekly 
school boanl meetings arc conducted in Navajo. The school is com* 
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mitted to the involvem*>nt. of Indians in *'tlieir" Aohool Tril>al eklei*s» 
for exanipliif ui-e used to teiioli traditjan;il mutentils. Cultuniny-scnsi- 
tive curriculnm materials have been developed^ and t'*^ hilin^al ap- 
^proaeh t/> the teaching of English is u>ed- Th** srhool is it^irunltKl not 
just as a place for eduf'ating Indian f'hildi-pi^ but a#i tlie fmns for de- 
velopment of tko local community. Uoupfh Kock has become a symbol 
of Indian participation and eontml and edncutional innovation, and 
hHS been extraortlinarily inHnential in sl|a])jng u new' j^olrcy in Indian 
education, 

A second landmark in Indian eihication legislation of the 19(i0*s iiras 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 19G5, The law pro- 
vided funds for improving the education of disadvantaged children. In 
1906 Indians in Federal schools were involved in title I of the act (in- 
novative procrams for disadvantaged children) ^ and in fiscal yeftr l960 
apppoiimateTy'^i) million was approj^jriated (specifically for Tndians in 
I<ederal schools. Disadvantaged Indiana in public schooUjL|so benefit 
from the legislation. Other titlcis of the act have uided in tm develop- 
ment of speseial supplemental centers ami the cKt}U>li>Uiment of i^ional 
edncational laboratories, some of which nn' doing sixrnificant work in 
Indian education. Drop out prevention and bilingual education titles 
of the act are also benentingsome Indians, 

The programs of the Office of Economic Opportnnity and the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act provided some optimism for 
Indian education in the mid-1960*K- The Bureau of Indian Affairs, with 
Carl Marbnrger serving as Assistant Commissioner for Education/ 
talked about making the Federal Indian schools an exemplary system, 
utilizing bilingual approaclies and a cultnrally sensitive cnrricnlum. 
Hut the continual problem of working witliin the Bm^eau's edncational 
structure, together with less than fnll-hearted congressional support, 
made Marburger's exemplary system just a dream. 

Another major attempt to formulate a new policy on Indian affairs 
was the 1966 Presidential Task'Force Report. The report recoenized 
the necessity of coming to gi-ips with one of the fundamental ques- 
tions — reorganization of tlie Bureau of Indian A/fa,irs — and t^ecom- 
naendcd transferring; the responsibility for Indian aiTairs from the 
^paitment of Interior to the Department of Healthy Education^ and 
Welfare, The report placed education as the priority item in improv- 
ing Indian affairs, and strongly endorsed Indian control and an 
exemplary school system. , . , . 

The report concluded with a clear warning against acting pre- 
cipitously and without full explanation and consultation with the 
Indian tribes, Nevertlieless^thfi President seized upon the idea in a way 
which aroused Indian anxiety- Wlien the proposed transfer was hinted 
at by Secretary Gardner at an Indian manpower conference in Feb- 
ruary 19685^In<lians reacted as if it was a termination proposal (the 
assumption was that t^e-varions fnnctions of BT\ w^oula He scattered 
throujrhout HEW)^a1Sd the matter was dead before it ever got openly 
exblamedand discussed. 

These Indian control and exemplary school system items became the 
major recommendations of President Johnson's mes^tage on Indian 
affairs on March 6, 1968- The President rejected termination us a pol- 
icy and suggested it be replaced by self- determination. He called for 
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inrrousinl fundi i);r f<»r HieOKO pi ograJiis wliieli )md pi^oveil so sncross- 
ful am] stutetl liis iiiUMiMon to lunke Fodi^nil sriiools ;i *"niocle) cojn- 
iniiuity schtK*! M'sH^m/* llie recoiiiiimiidatmns weic not ne\v\ nor was 
the Piesitlout s sileiiev I'ft^ardinif tUe Bureau of Indian Affairs orgniii* 
zttHoiia) di^fei-ts, whirli would continue to retjird any inas;yve efforts at 
reform. 

'Die lOCO's Ih*^:>u witli determnied effort to seek a new policj^ wliich 
would uMovinte Jiuliun t^uiiiiiiaHon feftr:^ and reor^^nnize tlie Bureau 
of ludinn AiTuirs mo that it could effectively provide an exemplary 
e<lumfio]iftl pm^iaiu for lndiam. The 19G0's pre endh;g wth tliose 
same problems unresolved. 

C. ALroHOLiSM ASH Mkntal Hkaltii 

Tlio ^iiuhroniuiittet* found that in r^^ ent yenvj^. Hie iuiuiIk*! f>f suit ides 
jin<l jileoholics ainon^/ th^ jiativt^ pr^pidatiou Uhh ^loaflv inrrea^^e^l. In 
Alusku, ftn <^\iiiuj)U\ rt hasdnuliled. Accoixliu^ to the t liief pswhiatrist 
inr r.S. Piihli^^ lle;iltl) Scr>'ire in Ahiska : 

1 f lurutat ]k^:i1Mi iJitjlilmus luv l>n>ad] V roiistrurd tu inrlndc 
not ordv lueiitiif illnes:: and aUoIitilisui, l)ut jd=<> child neglect 
:iud delinouen^'y and otiier hchnvioral problems, tlieii inviitnl 
hriiith pnihieiiis nie'thc miijor health pro[)leni of Alaska ua- 
tiv(^s today.^ 

This is, not a new phtNifiuienon. It datts from :it least Ui'> tui<I-li>th 
(i^jiturv. All experts ij^tl^l* that tho problen* tfxlay is very svi'ioris and 
^rettiuiT wor-si*. 

In tla^ Northwes^t, tbe snlw onnjdttee fouud adole^-ceiit siiiride prob- 
kuu^ of epideiuit^ pi opoHiouson the QuiJiault Keservaticm in'Washiufr* 
lon^ nnd tm tlie Fort Hall liestn vat ion in Idaho, llie termination 
of the Khiniuth Ke>H?rvation in Oregon has led to extreme social dis* 
or*/a?iizntion of thut tril^al ^wup. Many of them can l)e fonnd in State 
mental t\nd ]HUial in^titution:>* 

In South Dakota* tlte subroinmittee found suiotde attempt i*ates 
more than twii-e ib(s mttional avera^re, h delinquency rate for Indian 
a<1oIt^s<vrrts i> times the natmnal ruial averajre, extensive and severe 
alcoholism problems on every i,x?servation, an alarmin^^f amonuL of 
^bie and gasoline snitlin^ ainori^ piepuheiial Imlian ehildmi, ahuost 
1 in r> adolescents hfid no adult iinile in the house, and tbe num* 
tier of Indian children .in foster lioines was almost 5 times the na- 
tional avenige. 

TIk'^ s[dMominittee was informed by the Public Health Service psy* 
ehiatvistn serving; the Navajo Reservation in Arizona that there are 
many sevei*^ problems among yonng Navajo adults — dm nkenness, child 
ne#3:lect, drunken and reckless drivinfj, "Alarming numbers of people 
have lapsed into au alienated, apathetic life marked by episodes of 
delinqueney and iri"esponsil>ility.= In Gallup, New Mexico, juj^t off the\^ 
reseivatiorij more than 675 Navajos per month are arrested for public \ 
intoxication. 

The suhcommitteft has noted serious aad,|EroWing problems of suicide 
attempts and alcoholism on many i-eservations in the Southwest. For 
example, on one Fueblo in New Mexico last year, tJu^re^ ^vere five sui- 
cides invoking Iifidian men midcr the age of 

> Indian E^dnrntion f^ilbeommUtc? Hr^arings. pt. 1. l^QOr 56^- 

■ ilenrtn^. mS» pt. 9, p. Il20. ^ 
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The subcommitt^ found one trib« in western Oklahoma where prac- 
ticftlty every male between the ages of 18 to 30 has a serious^drinking 
problem. Strangely enough, if they survive to age 30, a complete re- 
versal often takes pkce. The subcommittee {indings leave no doubt 
that alcoholism broadly defined is one of the moF:*: serious problems 
affecting the Indian population today, yet it has aUrdcted little ^rious 
attention, and what data that is available is generally inaccessible, 
^unorganized, scattered, and unknown. 

Excessive alcohol uslige ai)pears to be closely interrelated with othei 
manifestations of social disorganization in Indian communitie;^ Indian 
accident and arrest rates are notoriously high, and the majority of' 
accidents as well as homicides, assaults^ suicides^ and suicide attempts 
are associated with alcohol. The vast majority of arrests, fines, and 
pri^n selitences in the Indian population are related to alcohol, and 
Indian arrest rates are also notoriously high. In one State penitentiary. 
Indians coristitute 34 percent of the inmates whereas only 5 percent of 
the Staters isopulation is Indian. Tiic majority of the crimes were 
committed while under the influence of alcohol. 

Oil one central plains resei*vation, there wei-e in 1 year 2,686 arrests 
for disorderly conduct and drunkenness in a population of 4,600 adults. 
^ Over a 3-year period, 44 percent of males and 21 percent of females had 
been arrested at least once for a drinking-connected offense. Of these, 
two-thirds had been arrested more than once, and 10 percent had been 
arrested more than 10 tjmes. Thirteen pei'cent of the entire population 
ages 15 to 17 had been booked at least once on a charge related to 
dfrinking. On another reservation with a total population of 3,500, in 
19C8, there were 1,769 arrests related to exce'^sj^e drinking, 10 percent 
of them juveniles. In 1960, alcohol-relatpd arrest^ rate for all Indians 
^as 12.2 times that of the U.S. population generally. Drunkenness 
alone accounted for 71 percent of all Infjian airosts. 

In a study of high school students in a plains tribe, 84 percent of the 
boys and 76 percent of the girls claimed tney drank. Tliirty-seven per- 
cent claimed they drank frequently. Another survey of Indian high 
school students found -t39 out of 350 who disliked their hometown be- 
cause of excessive drinking. On this reservation, 70 percent of all juve- 
nile offenses involved alcoliol — a total of 420 in axecent year.' 

A recent publication hy the Public Health Service identifies the fol- 
lowing as causes of the Indian alcoholism problem:' 

1. Alcoholic beverages were introduced by the white man to 
the American Indian and have often been used for purooses of cal- 
culated exploitation. (The English translation of the £idian name 
Manhattan Island Is^The Place of the First Big Drunk.'') 

ii. Psychologically, excessive drinking originates in feelings of 
worthlessness and powerlessness which are closely related to socio- 
economic and educational failure. Drinking is an expression of In- 
dividual aii|?er and serves as a vehicle fbr acting out aggressive 
and hostile feelings. 

3. Alcohol often serves as a focused activity for a group of 
people, and group drinking tends to take on pathologicafforms — 
drinkiog until the supply of alcohol isexhausted or all members of 
the group are intoxicated. 



* PreltmtdarT njfott of tbe todUn HcAlth 8«r?lc«. Taik Force on AltoboJlAm, Jhnum 
1066. pp. 38-43. 
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4, TIio .Viium 'k ail Indian lives in ti iitatj^ of sevpre ^jriiuling pov- 
eity. Nineiy poirent of his lioiisin^ is atiwioiis and l)eyona re- 
habilitutiou: he suffers Hie woi^t liesiUb eoiulitions in onr Nation; 
his nnmnployuient rate is r>0 penreiit find the ;iverage family in- 
online ip ^t,rH)0 per yr;ir. These eniidiHons lofid to feelings of 
aa^v and ifni^itn\tiou, coupled with strong feelings of personal 
inadequacy find ptowerlessness. 

(Conditions within Indian schools,' particularly boarding 
St hools, ha\ r don«> a great <leul to bring ahout the cft\ises of prob- 
h^in drhiking and vei^ little to prevent thein. 
Tlie ilinu'iisions of fhosl'! mental health and alcoholism problems 
ha\ not. Im^n adequately investigated nor dijfincd, but they are clearly 
^'e^y large. 

T). CllEROKEK EnUCATlON — PaST AND pRKSF.NT 

One of the most i-eiuarkable examples of adaj^tation and accomplish- 
ment by any Indinn tn>>c ;i\ tJie United Staters is that of the Cherokee. 
Their record provi<lesH e\ ideneeof the kind of results w hich ensue whfen 
Indifinstrniy have t!ie power of self -deterniiiiat ion : 

a constitution which provided for courts, repi'csentattotij jury 
triiils aiul tlie right to vote for all those, over 18 years; 

u sy^ti'in of taxation which siii>ported snch services as education 
and i-oad * onstrnction ; 

an educational system which pirnhiced a Cherokee population 90 
ponen* litorati* in its native language :nid nsed bilingual materials 
to ^uc}t an extent that Oklahoum Chei^okees had a higher English 
literacy level than the white popnhuions of either Tesas or 
Arkansas: 

a system of higher edneatiou which, together with tJie Choctaw 
Nation, had more than 200 schools and academie&j and sent numer- 
ous gnnlufttes to eastern college**; and 

publication of a x\ idely read bilingnalMnjwspaper.'* 
But thnt was in the ISOOs^ befoiie the Federal CEovernnient took con- 
trol of rhcrokeo alFairs. The record of the Cherokee today is ^roof of 
the tragic re^nltfi of 60 years of white control over their affairs: 

!)0 ]wrcent of the Cherokee families living in Adair County, 
Okla.are on welfare; 

91> jiereeut. of the Choctaw Indian i>opulntion.iii McCurtain 
County, Okla., live belo\V the poverty line; 

The' median niimber of school years completed by the adult 
Cherokee population \^ only r*.r> ; ; 
40 peivx^nt of 'adult Cherokees are fnuctioiially illiterate; 
CI lemkoe dropout rates in public schools is as high as 75perc^t, 
The level of Cherokee education is well below the average for 
the State of Oklahoma, and below the average for rural and non- 
whites in the State.* 
The disjvciritv IxMwecn these two sets of farts providc^i dramatic 
testimony to wKfit might have been ac< oplished if the ]>olicy of tlie 
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Federal Coveniin<sjit had b^en one of Indian fielf-<leterminaTion. It 
also joints up the disastrous effects of imposed wliitc coiitix)l. 

Cherokee education was trnly a development of th« tribes itself. In 
1821 Se<iuoyali* a memlwr of the tribe, presente*! tribal officials ^"Ith his 
invention — a Cherokee jilpliabet. Within 6 years of that date Cliero- 
kees wei'e pitblishiti|^ th^r own biliiij^nal ncwspai>er, and the Cherokee 
Nation was on its way toward tli(> end of illiteracy and the beginning 
of a model of self-government and self-education. 

ThftCherokeelndiansestablished a (government of laws in 1820 and, 
in 1B27^ a constitution patterned after that of the United States. Their 
nation was divided into districts^ and each district sent representatives 
to the Nation's capital, which had ^ two-house legislative structure. 
The system compared favorably with that of the Federal Government 
and any Sttite government then in existence. 

The Chei-okee education system itself was just as exemi>lary as its 
governmental system. Using funds primarily received from the Fed- 
eral Oovemment as the result of ceding large tracts of land, a school 
^stem described by one authority as "the finest school system west 
of the Mississippi River** soon developed.* Treaty money was used 
by Sequoyah to develop the Cherokee alphabet, as well as ^o pur- 
chase a printing press. In a period of several years the Cherokee Itad 
established remarkable achievement and literary levels, as indicated 
by statistics cited above. But in 1903 the Federal Government ap- 
pointed a superintendent to take control of Cherokee education^ and 
Mrhen Oklahoma became a State in 190G and the whole system was 
abolished^ Cherokee educational performance was to begin its decline. 

Authorities who have analyzed the decline concur on one point: 
the Cherokees are alienated from the white man's school. Anthro- 
pologist Willard Walker simply stated that '^the Cherokeeis have 
viewed the school as a white man's institution over which parents 
have no control." Dr. Jack Forbes of the Far West Eegional Labo- 
ratory for Research and Development said that tlie Federal and State 
schools operated for the Cherokee have had negq^tive impact because 
of little^ if any, parent-commiinity involvement. Several researchers 
have also commented upon the lack, of bilingual materials in the 
schools^ and the ensuing feeling bv Cherokees that reading English 
is associated with coercive instrucfion. 

Alfred L> Wahrhaftig makes the\point that the Indian child com- 
municates in Cherokee and considers it his "socializing'* language. 
English is simply an "instrumental" language one learns in school^ 
a place which the Cherokee student sees no value in attending 
anyway. 

In the 1890's Cherokees knew there was a forum for their opinions 
on how their children should be educated^ and they used that forum. 
Wahrhaftig*3 study showed- Cherokee parents haven't lost interest in 
their children's education^ just their faith in a white-controlled sys- 
tem's ability to listen to them and respond. "Cherokees finally have 
become totally alienated from the school system," he reported. "The 
tribe has surrendered to the school bureaucracy^ but tribal opinion is 
unchanged."' 



•Ibid., p. 
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K. Summary of IIistoiucai. Findings 

L Policy Failure 

'£he dominant volley of tha Federal Got^zmment towards the Afnrr- 
truti /ml/an haa hcCtXr om' t orn-tve fi^Mrjutlatiou. The p^dtrt/ A//jf re- 
tivitv.d tti: 

A. The f)psti'ii<7tton and disor^ani^sjittoii of Iiiiliiiii conMiiuuitio^ nnd 
individuals. 

A despenitdy severe and self-perpetuating cycle, of poverty for 
most Indiaris* 

<\ Tlie^jrowMi of a Urge.iuf^fhvtive, and sHf-jierpetuatiiig burtauc- 
racv vvhifli rctai"d<? the elimi nation of Indian |ioverty, 
t). A wiiste of Federal appropriations. 

II. National Attitudes 

Thr^ nn'Ti'iVC rtHnhtidafton pttVrtf hoa had /t^ j^trotHf n^tjath}€ tupuenoe. 
on iuitmnol utfihr^lr^. It ht}^ re~^\dtedin : 

A. A uation that is massively nnlnformeil and mi^jinfonncd ftbont 
the AniPTicjin Indian, andliispiistund present 

H. Pri^judice, nicial intolerance, and dif^^ri mi nation towards In- 
dians far more widespread and serious than generally reco^ized. 

Ill* Education Failure 

The eoerrive o^dmiJafAon poHcy has had^ disastrous effecfft on the 
f-difCtff/on of Indian chtldven. It has remlted if^- 

A* The classroom and tlie school liccomin;* a kind of battlc^fround 
where tlielndiaurhild attempts to protect his intc#rrity and identity as 
an indivklnal by defeating the purposes of the scliool. 

B. Schools ivhiqh fail to understand or adapt fj» and in fact often 
denigrate, cultural differences. 

C. Schools which blame their own failures on the Indian student 
and reinforce his defensiveness. 

D. Schools which fail to recognize the importance and validity x)f 
the Indian community. The community and child retaliate by treating 
the school as an alien institution. 

E. A dismal record of absenteesim, dropouts^ negative self-image, 
low achievement^ and, ultimately, academic failure for many Indian 
children. 

F. A perpetuation of the cycle of poverty which undermines the 
success ot all other Federal programs- 

IV, Causes of the Policy Failure 

The Vite/ti'tve oAstm-ilatlon poHcy has t/wo primary historical rootsz 
A. A continuous desire to exploit, and expropriate, Indian land and 

phv5;jcal resounJes. 
ft, A fielf-righteo'is intolerance of tribal communities and cultural 

differences. 
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XL Failure of Public Schools 

A, General Analysis 

To thousands of Americans^ the American Indian is^ and always will 
be, (lirt>'Jazy^ and drunk* That *s the way they picture iiim; that^s the 
way they treat him, 

A Kansas newspaper in the middle of the I9tli century described 
Indians as ^^a set of miserable, dirty, blanketed, thieving, lying, sneak* 
ing, munjerinfr,p:rac^less, faithless, ^jut eatin^ skunks as the Ix>rd evei? 
permitted to infest thc^ earth, and whose immediate and final extermina- 
tion all men, except Indian a^nts and traders, should pray for*^^ I&i:. 
its investigation into the cpnditi<ms of Indian education m all parts of '•■ 
the country^ the subcommittee found anti-Indian attitudes still preV- , 
alent today m many white communities. In every community visited by : 
the subcommittee there was evidence among the white population of 
stereotyped opinions of Indians. The subcommittee research record is 
fuil of examples verifying the presence of such attitudes. 

Superior Court Judge Robert Winslow of Ukiah, Calif,, told the 
subcommittee that in Mendocino County, Calif., there was a '^common 
feeling timt Indians are inferior to non"lndians*" * A study of Indian- 
white relations in TJkiah said that whites ceneraliy looked ujpon Porno 
Indians as 'iazy.^ shiftless, dirty, biologically and culturally mferior."* 
A Poiho Indian testified, ^^Some think the Indian is not very much or 
probably not even human,'*' A Southwest study found many people 
convin^^ that Apaches were hostile, mean, lazy, and dumb.* An Okia^ 
homa principal said of his Indian students, "(they) are even worse 
than our coloreds and the best you can do is just leave them alone/* * 

The hasis for these stereotypes goes back into hi&torv — a history cre- 
ated by the white man to justify his exploitation of the Indian, a history 
the Indian is c6ntinually reminded of at school, on. television, in bools 
and atthe movies. 

It is a history which calls an Indian victory a massacre and a U.S- 
victory an heroic feat It is a history which makes heroes and pioneers 
of goldminers who seized Indian land, killed whole bands and fam- 
ilies and ruthlessly took what they wanted. It is a history which equates 
ladians and wi}d animals, and uses the term '^savages ' as a synonym 
for Indians* 

It is this kind of history — the kind taught formally in the classroom 
and informally on street comers — which creates feelings of inferiority 
among Indian students^ gives diem a warped understanding of their 
cultural heritage and propagates stereotypes. 
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The manner in whioli Indians ar<i treated in textbooks-^ne of the 
most powerful means by which our society transmits ideas fnm gen- 
eration to generation — typifies the misunderstand inj^ the Amencan 
public as a Tvhole has regardinfi the Indian, and indicates how miscon- 
ceptions can become a part of a per^n's mind-set Aftfer examining 
more than a hundred history texts, one historian concluded that the 
American Indian has been obliterated, defamed, disparaged, and dis- 
embodied.* He noted that they are often viewed as subhuman wild 
beasts in the path of civilizatttifij that "Indian menace" and "Irtdian 
peril'* and "sav^e barrier" ni-e commonly found descriptions; .Other 
authdrs talk about the "idle, shiftless savage" who "was never so 
liappy as when, in the dead of ni^ht^ he roused his sjeepin#? enemies 
with an unearthly yell, and massacred them by the light of their 
burning homes;" ^ ^ 

Textbook stitdiesby a number of States indicate that misconceptions, 
mythsj inaccuracies and stereotypes about Indians are common to the 
curripnhim oflfno*=t ?=ohools* A n*port prepared for thcRnbcominiffee by 
the Unlveisity of Alaaka sliow'cd that; (1) 20 widely used texts con- 
tnin no mention Alaska Natives at nil? and in sonie cases, no men- 
tion of Alns^kii: (2) although some tcKtbooks provide some coverage 
of the AlasknnEskimoj very few even mention Indians; and (3) many 
tests at the ilementary and secondary lev**.l oontiiin serious and often 
demeaning im ccuracies in their treatment of the Alaskan Native,* 

A similar study by the Tniversity of Idaho found Indians ron- 
tiuuallv depicted as inarticulate, bavkwnrd, unnhle fo'adjust to modem 
Euro-AiiKMit'im oilture, sly^ Vicious, biivb:ivic\ ^;u^>eI-stitions nud des- 
tined to extinction** Minnesotj^. hns for \*car« been.using an elenn^ntary 
sciiool porial ?1udies te^t which depicts tndiansas lazy savages incapa- 
ble of doin^ little more tlian hunling, f1^;h^ng, nml harvesting wild rice. 
Some scIiooIk continue to use the text, Ciilifornia, with its progressive 
public school progmm, found in a study of 43text#iused in fouHlu fifth, 
and eighth gmdes that hardly any mention »t all was made f^i the . 
American Indian's contribution or of lu^ role in the colonial period, 
gold rush era or mission period of California historj^ and, when 
mentioned, rhe reference was usuajly distofted or misinterpreted*'* 

The president of the American Indian Historical Society told the 
stibcommittee, "There is not fme IndiaiTcJiild who has not tome home 
TiTshame and tear;^ after one of those sessions in which he is taught 
thaf: his peo|i)e wei* dirty, anlmaMike, something less than a human 
being." " 

For the most P^^rt, the subcommittee's field research bore out the . 



cerne<f school officials providing special materlals/In Grand Poitage, 
Minn., for example, a husband-and-wife teaching team foimd them- 
selves teaching Chippewa studeBtSj but without textbool^on Chippewa 
culture Or language. So^they prepared their own Chippewa texts," 

*Vo^l. ViTfil jJ**TUp Amoricnn Inihnii in Aroerkun fSitttory TvitlK>oW lDt<|T*te4 

Erlumtlfin, VI : 3 ;I6-32. May-June iBflS, 
> Ibid., p. 21, 
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Textbook cliuii^e.s'Jiave Wen made in the State of California, and the 
State of Idaho litis nuilerttikcn Uie flevelopinoiit of new materials. In 
Tuba City, Ariz,, public school officials have i*e<*o/riiized jjome of the 
special needs of their 90*porceut Iiidian school population and have 
developed bilin^al pro^;n*jii3," York State nou' includes St^te 
Indian hist^rj' in its sixth and d^^ventii ^rrade scv inl studies pTOgrams-^* 
But tJieso esumples are the exceptions not the rule, and the improvo- 
mejits rarely go rar enough either in terms of<iuantity or quality. These 
are all of ver^ recent date. 

While visiting the public schix>Ia serving Indian students on the 
Fort HaJl Beservation in Idaho, Senator Boliert K Kennedy asked if 
the school had any bookj about Indians, After a frantic search in the 
baclc closet of thoschooFs librar)^ a school admin i5Hrator came running 
up to the Senator witli his find* It wa:* a hook e^titltd "Captive of the 
Delawares,^' which had a cover picture of a white child being scalped 
by^aji Indian.** When the Senator later inquired whether the culture 
and ti'aditions of the Indians there were included in the school's cur- 
riculum ho was^informed that *^here isn't any hist'>ry to this tribe/ 

With attitudes toward Indians being sha]>ed, ofton unconsciously; 
by educational materials filled with inaccurate stereotypes — as well 
as by teachers whose own education has rx)Utaincd those same stei'eo- 
types and historical inisconceptions---it is easy to see how the *^la2yr 
dirty, dnmken^' Iqidian becomes th*^ symbo] for all Indians, When 
the public looks at an Indian tliev cannot react rationally because 
they have never know*n the facts* llioy do not feel responsible for the 
. Indian because they are convinced that tjie *^sava^s^ have brought 
their conditions upon themselvoSr They trulj; believe the Indian is 
inferior to them. The subcommittee found this climate of disrespect 
and discrimination common in fiff-reservation towns which educate 
majiy Indian students in their p]Ublic schools. The Indian is despised, 
exploited, and discrimiuated a^inst — but always held in check by 
the white power structure so that his situation will not chan^* 

At tlie heart of the matter^ educationally at lekst, is the, relation ship 
between the Indian comjuunity and the^public school and the genera] 
powerlessness the Indian feel^ in regard to the education of hiss chil- 
dren. A recent report by the Carnegie Foundation described the rela- 
tionship between white people, especially the white power structuref 
and Indians as ''one of tlie most crucial problems in the education ox 
Indian children/' The report^continued; ^*-This relationship frequently 
demeans Indians, destroys fiheir self-respect and seif-confidenj^e, de- 
velops or encourages apathy and a sense of alienation from the educa^ 
tional process, and deprives them of an opportunity to develojp the 
ability and experience to control their own affairs through participa- 
tion in effective local goveniment," 

Ohe means the- white pofwer structure employs to limit Indian con- 
trolf or even participation^ is to prevent Indians from getting on local 
school-boards* The subcommittee uncovered numerous instances of 
school districts educating Indians with no Indian members on the 

u H«arlftfBv pt, 3^ p, 10i34, / 
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school board. When Ponca Oity^ Okla», Indians tried to crack t\m 
white i)t>\ver structure by electing an IniUaii ti the lx)ar(l of 'an all 
Indian public school, some were threatened with h)yM of thtir rented* 
homes while others were led to believe registration proccdnres wero 
extremely complicated and would place them in jeopardy of havin^f 
their land taxeu:*^ The election of the Indiiin marked the first, time 
in 20 years that an Indian sat on the board. Chippewas of the fjeech 
Lake Kesenr'ation in Mimiesota have alleged that tlieir schocvl district 
has been redrawn to prevent Indians from being elected to the all- 
white school hofird.^* The Mesquakie Tribe of Tntua, Iowa, send most 
of their children to South Tatna ComUy public sehoolj yetthe Indians 
cannot vote for members of the school board.** 

The. subcommittee does not mean to suggest that Indiaiiy are never 
on public school boards or that a boarcl wjTI neees.**arily be effective if 
it contains Indian members. There are a number of public school dis- 
tricts in which Indians -Exercise some influence in school division- 
making. But the point is that there are far too many instances of 
school lH)ards in districts containing "Iwiians making policies which 
adversely aflfect Indian student^;. This is sometimes due to a willful 
intent by the board to keep Indians in check, but more often to a lack 
of understanding about the Indian community and the special needs 
of Indian students. 

History provides several examples of Indian-conti-olled school sys- 
tems which have had great success. In the ISOO's, for example^ the 
Choctaw Indiana of ^iRssissippi and Oklahoma optrated abont SOO 
schools and academies and sent numerous jorraduatesto eastern colleges. 
Using bilingual teachers and Cherokee texts, the Cherokees, during 
the same'periodj controlled a school system which produced a tribe 
almost 100 percent literate. Children were taught to read and write 
in both their native language and English. Some used these skills to 
estaiblisli the first American Indian press, a newspaper printed in 
Cherokee and English. Anthropologists Kave dett^rmmed that as a 
result of this school system, tJie literacy level in English of wefitenv 
Oklahoma riierokifes was lugher than the white popuTatidris of either 
Texjis Or Arkansas. 

Bvt the Cherokee and Choctaw school systems wwe a>>oUshed when 
Oklahoma i>foame a State in 1006. Kctw, after almost 70 years of Fed- 
eral and State controlled education, the Cherokecs have the following . 
education record; 40 percent of adult OherOkees are functionally, 
illiterate in Knglish ; only .^0 percent have eompleted the eighth grade; 
the median educational level of the tribe^i adult population is only 5.5 
years; dropout rates of Indian students are often as high as 75 per- 
cent. Wahrhaftig and othets who have studied this dramatic decline^ 
^1 that the pnmary cause is the almost complete alienaiioii of the 
Clierokee comtn unity from the white-controlled public school OTStems*** 

The Carnf^e report cited an example of the problems Indian oar* 
ents face in dealing with the power structure. Indiaiis wei« tT^n% to 
get a course in Panca history and culture included in the curncuTum 



^^Cbiif«r«n«e betwe^D L*««b Lak« CblPp«w«i aad S«QbU>r Walter F. Moodale In u«r«b 
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of their all-Indian public school/TUe superintendent's response to- 
their request is explaine^in the Carnegie report : \ 

^ . had reviewed the schedule and found thtit if the course 
were taught> the children would be.depriyjBd of 54 hours of 
subjects they needed, miHi a?; ni^h, J^nglish/sc^ieiice, and so 
foi*th /Further, he paid, the teachers were dpin^ very well in 
incorporating Indian cuitin« into their teaching. Besides, he 
didn't seethe vahie because this ^*as "JWfiomp^titive world and 
their cultnre ^'tks going to'be lost anyx\ay and thoy would be 
better off in the long run if they knew less of it." He also said 
that many felt the theme of the cQurse would be to "teach 
the children to hate white'people.^' " ^ 

. The principal of a Chin^ Ariz., public school had similar feelings 
■about the teaching of Narajo culture in his school. He told an Office 
of Economic Opportunity evaluating team that he considered it '*not 
Anioric&.n" to help any "faction'* t)crpet«ate its way of life. He felt 
the Sough Rock Demonstration ScnooX with its emphasis on the Nav- , 
ajo culture, w.'is ii '1)ackw'ar<l ste^)/' :n\d that th^ <-ountry had never' 
moyed ahead by/'catering** to ethnic groups,"* 

One outcome of the Indians* powerlesshess and the fitmosphere of 
the white community iit which Indians attend school is%scrimination 
within the public srhools/Indian students on the Muckleshoot Beser- 
vation, in western Wanliington, for <:^attple, were automatieally re- 
tained an f^3Ctra yenr in the first grade oithcir public school. School 
officials felt that^ for the Indians^ the first year sliould he a non- 
academic, soeinliziug exj>eriencc. The Nooksack Indians of western 
Washington, were automatically placed in a class Qf slow learners with- 
out achievement, testin?.^^ The snbcommittee fonnd a traekinc system 
operating in the Nome public schools which several ofiieials described 
as highly vIiscriminator}r, The system assigned most natives to the. 
lowest leVel and most whites to the highest. A similar trarkinj;^ sj'Stem 
was recently declared uncoiisiitittional in Waahingtouj, in the 

case of B6bsf>n v. Hamen. 260 Supp. 401 (1>I>C' 1067). The 
school 'supeiintendent in Chinle, Ariz., admitt-ed that his district has 
.a policy of-falsifying the Indian achieveonent test .results. He told 
0^0 evalnators that these children were so. far behind national norms 
that^'fit just wouldn't look good. P^^plc who don't know conditions 
here just wouldn't understand.^* (This is a district which depends 
upon Federal money for a major share of its operating budget^ 

Oklahomans for Indian Opportunity, a responsible Indian organi- 
zation aim£id .at assistinj^ Inaians;» reported to the mibcommittee that 
the non-Indian teachers of northwest Oklahoma ^usually are lacking 
in even the most elementary understanding of or respect for the Indian 
students. The report quotes a principal as sayinji, **To tell the truth, 
onr Indians are even worse than onr coloreds and the best voii can do 
is just leave them alone.** The report ronncludes that *'in ^neral, the 
teachers and administfaton; in the schools of northwest Oklahoma 
' . V ■ 

^ HearlnfC". pt 2, l*W9. appendix, p. ItSja. ^ « * , „ ^ * 

ADoD^tM A. ErlclcPOQ «nd Henrima Scbwarli. **Camnii]nliy Behaol «| RoUBh Rock, An 
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swm incapaljle nf^tienting the Indian students as sensitive liuman be- 
ing^ with the same needs and desires that non-Indian people have.^'^^ 

Excerpts from the records of Indian students attehdmg public 
schools in Idaho indicate how teiicJicrs' views of certain students de- 
velop. One student was rated * very goijd** by his 3d grade teachert 
**poo<l aptitude** by his 4th grade teacher, and "poor work, makes no 
eifor .*' by the time he was in 7th irnide. Another .student went from 
**lBt good 3d grade student, has developed greatly'' to "poor student, no 
in\ti:Ui\ e" in the 5th grade, A further study of tndians in the?e schools 
iVund that they fall progressively further behind the longer they 
continue in school.^* 

A /reshnixin Indian higJi srhool student^ statcii>ent after Seu^itor 
Kobert. Kenneily visited his school indicated the kind of concern 
■he felt the dchool administration had toward Indians: 

When Kobert Kciniedy cumt\ that the only time they 
evfr showed any respect for the Indians; just on that one 
diiy, and after that they could (^are lcss.=* 

Language is another area in which the Indian is discriminated 
against iii S('}io<>h The Bureau of Indian A ffair^i contends that one-lmlf 
to two-thinJs of Indian children *»nfer school with little or no skill 
in the English !imgnage. Dr, B.Xiaarder £>i the U S. Office of Educa- 
tion estimated that more than half of the Indians in the iJiiitcd States 
between the ages of 6 and !8 ii5e their na(ive to:jgiies.^^ It \s estimated 
that foj* half the Indians in New Mexieo public schools, English is a 
second Inng^tnire.^'* T^iifiunilinrfty \v\ih the lanjruiige of the classroom 
be<;omc3 a t reriienilotis handii^ap for the Indian student^ and records 
in<licato he immefliately falls behind his Anglo cln.ssmates," Most 

Iniblic scliool teachers are not trained to teach Knglish as a second 
angua^re, TJie stndentV po>;ition is complicated bv the insistence of 
teachers, who liave no understanding of Indian cnltnres, that lie dis- 
regard the language spoken by his pfi rents at home. 

The Indian thus f^els like an alien in a strange eountry. x\nd the 
sohm>( feels it is its responsiblity not just to teach skills^ but to 
inj|>re^s the ^'alien^* Indian with the vahics of the dominant culture, 
T^arhers, textJ>ookfi, and curriculuins, therefore, are programed to 
bring about, adoption of ^uch values of American life as competitiye- 
n&ss, ac^t^isition, rugged individualisnif and suecess. But for the Indian 
wfcise\!alture is oriented to completely different vahies, school becomes 
the source of mnch conflict and tension. He is told he must be compet- 
itive, when at home he is taught the value of cooperation. At sehool 
he is inipre.ssed with the im7>ortance of individual suc^'ess, but at home 
the \alne-of good interpersonal relation.^ is emphasized. ^ - 

The teacher complains about him not bein^ motivated. But an- 
thropologist Anne M. Smith asks if can be expected to be motivated 

*• B»arlii)», pt. 2, app«nitlT. 1550. ^ 
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when to do .so incnii^ iH!jt!ctioii of piiients and thuiv toacliiiigSf as 
well as his religion^ raco» and history.^'* 

Condenined for ills Jfiii^ngo and hi^ culttiixif 1)cmted because his 
values areii t tliose of hhs ieadn!i\ ti^ated dcuieaiiiii^ly hshiiply because 
he is Indian^ the Indian student begins asking hun^elf if lie ivally 
isii*t jiifci ior. He becomes the object of a sclf-fullilHii^ j^rophecy which 
says ^'Indians are no ^^ood/* Hiewton Heriy explains it thus: 

TJic theory is that if teachers and othtM* niembera of the 
dominant ;^ionp sire convinced that the lndmn is innately 
inforior and incapable of Jennitii^f ^uch atiitudcs will be 
ooiucyed in various and subtle ways» a child \yill come to 
think of himself in the negat ive way aiul set for liimself lower 
i^taiulaixls of etioitf iirhLevemeiit^ and ambition. Thus the 
tx'achei's exi>ectation and in'cdiction that her Indian pupils 
will do i>oorly in school, and in later life l)ecome major fac- 
toi"s in ;^niimntueing the aocui ary of htT predictlon;^^ 

Study after ^itndy coi^ftrmis this is exactly what the douiinant so- 
ciety^ and the dominant school society in i>iii ticular, is doing. 6tudy 
after study plKnvs Indian cluldivii ^iowiii*r up with attitudes ^nd 
feelings or alienation^ hopelessness, powerle^^^iie^s^ rejection^ depres- 
sioii^ anxiety^ cstningemeut^ and fi list ration,^ Kew studies, if any^ 
show the public j^chools doln^j juntliiii^ to change tins pattern. The 
public school becomes a jilace. of discomfort for tiie Indian student, a 
place to leave when he becomes 15 or 16. According]: to Dr. Lionel 
I)eMontijjnv, dei>uty Indian llealtti director of the !>! vision of Indian 
Health in iVn-tland, On*g., the Indian child comes to l)elieve '"he ran 
only succeed if lie were white.** 

Substantial evidence indicates that tlie cjnestion of identity is ni)jf>er- 
most in tlie ininds of Indians nnd that feelin^j^s of alieimtioiif anxiety, 
and inadeqnacy are problems with which they are trj^in^ to cope.^' 
One of tlie inostsi^rniilcant of i^ceTit «;tn<lie«; in tins area t he Coleman 
report, the *'Eqnality of KdncaCional Opportunity'' study funded by 
the U.S, Ofliee of Edncatifin. .Viiinii«r its findin^r^ were : 

One-fonitb oi elementary and secondary selioolteacliers> 
by their own admission, would pii>fer not to teach Indian 
children. 

'Indian children^ nio*^ than any other ^roup» I>elteve them- 
selves tol>el)elow averajje in iatcUijrenrp. 

Indian children in tlic. ]2th ffiiide have ttie i>oore.st self- 
concept of all minority proiii)S tested.^'* 

The report offers evidence showinp the close i^lation^hip between 
the achievement of disadvantaged children an<l the way tliey feel 
about tliemselves and their ^future. The report states^ "A pnpil 
attitude factor which appears to have a fi+roii^rer rehxtionslnp to 
achievement than do all school factoi-s together^ is the extent to which 
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an individual feels that lias inntrol ovei' his ow n (l^\stiny/^ The ref»ort 
dif^vereil tjiat Indiun 3tn<leuts *'1mvc fnr L'^s convirtuni thuu white^^ 
that the^ ciin affect their own t^nvironincnts and futiin^s.** In the l>ook, 
*The Dihudvuntn^utl Ijeiinicv/' Johnt>! stated iui(Miinvo4;ally, '*TJic pri- 
mary causal fiictor in the i(^\v ntrhie\eni<>nt uf nihnrnlly tle.pri\ p<l t*liiU 
(Ircn is the h»w, ii^itivc image they bave of tJit^niselves,'^'^" 

On nmny nc^i asiunri jii the liokh siibci^nimtttce stnfT inemboi-s hi^ard 
Indian children descnbe tlienisoJvos us "di^mb Indians, A ^!ln■\vy of 
Oftlala Sioux hi^^h st'.liot>l students in S(Hith Dakota found ii majority 
of the ladians t^xnressin^ neg^ttive uttthidcs ton'ard Indians, ^^lifilianH 
have greater pmolems because they^rc real stunid," one stndent said^ 
Ironically, a majority of white shulents vrho liave contact with tlio 
O^hkla Sioux stndents blamed discriniinntion on the part of their own 
ethnic ^rnnp an the major reason for Indians having problems, 

What then Imppens to the student who is told he isdirtVT lazy, und in* 
ferior and nnif^t undergo S(*lio(>l expriieiires daily which reinforce 
these attitndea* The statistical datx^ speak for themwclves; 

87 percent dropout rate by the Otii grade at an alMndian 
pnbtie elementary school near Ponea CitYj Oklax^" 

f)0 percent dropout rate in K^ome^ x\]aska, public fM*hool.<^ 
with about one-fourth of the students (primarily Kskimtt) 
taking twoto three years to gjet through the first #:rade,^" 

21 of 28 Indian students in a Washington 8th giadc were 
non-readors; one-third of the 125 Yakima Indi.nns enrolled in 
ftthprade of ;t Wasliington pnhlic school were reading two to 
six tirades beJow tJje median levid ; 70 percent Indian dro|M>nr 
rate; avcnijre grade was *'1V^ for the Indian senior lugh stn- 
detits in pnblie school serving Yakima Indians/* 

i\2 percent- Indian. dr<>poiit rate in Minneapolis Pnblie 
Schools; between 4r» and 75 [lercent statewide Indian drop- 
ont rate;** TO peiwnt Indum droix>nt rate in pvirts of 
California^ 

80 percent of the 74 Tn<lian stndents who entered school 
in thi*ee Idaho public school districts in dropped out 
of school before their class graduated,^^ A 1908 study of 
ffradnates and dropcmts of Lothrop High School in J'alr- 
oanks showed a 75 percent dropout rate among native stu- 
dents, A student transferring from a state-operated rural 
school had tJie least elmnce of graduating, and native stu- 
dents receiving the majority of their elementary edneation 
in state-operated ^schools liad the highest dropout rate. 
Seventy-five percent of the native dropouts tested revealed 
more than eiiough intelligence to complete high school,"* 

**Webftt«n, StatHk W. («d,), "Tta« Dludy«ikUe«d Learned Cbcmdicr Pubn^btne Co,, 
San Prnnctftco, I9<ft^ 
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~ Public scIiooIr wliioli liavp been educntine Indians for some time 
reveril by tlieir ytnti^tics their failure in emicatinj: Indian students^ 
The lO'Vear- record of Indian students at Union Hiffb School near 
Warm springs, Orag,, ir indicative of the public school record since 
the 1050'sj no progress. In fact^ the Indian students graduating from 
the school between 1056 and 1965 actually slioyred regression in grade 
point average in comparison with non-Indians.^* 

Indians have been attending; public school^; m Klauiath^ Oreg,, for 
27 yenrs, yet. tlie Indian tlropont rate i?; ^X> pen ent, Tluit is a 30 per- 
cent increase just Rince the tribe was terminated in 1954,** A public 
school district in western Oklahoma with a S5'percent Indian enroll- 
ment. has Iwn ediicntin^ Indinns for 40 years, J>ui*ing that period, 11 
Indiana have stayed in Rchool long enough to graduate,*^ Since the 
1030\^ nine StatCR (Californin, Idnho. Michigan. ITiiuiesota, Nebraskn, 
Oregon, Texas, Wa^ilungton, and Wisconsin) have asRiimed total re- 
spon.^ihility foi- the erluratiou of their IndiauK, but data on luflian 
education fi-oui :noRt. of tljose States, as indicated in some of the 
exauiplcR above, is far from iin]>reRSive,**^ TbeRC i>ul)lic f?chools have 
indeed faile<l tlu^ir liuliau coUhtitiientR. 

Some public schools have made Riffuificnnt attemptR in recent vearR 
to reaf'h Indian students. Them are Elementary and i^econdary Educa- 
tion Art fnnd^i for example, winch are benefiting Indian Rtuileiit^;. 
Five bilingual projects affecting 773 ludian children are beinj: finuled 
under ESEA title VII ($306,000 out of a $7,5 million program). One 
dropout pre\*ention proffrnm affcf^iini; 750 Indian children is being 
funded under EJSEA ,itle VIII ($220,000 of a $:> millinu program). 
The uunilier of Indinn Rtudents in public schoolR affected hy the other 
titlcR is not known because data on rnce are not arailnble. Several 
Teacher Corps programs are inmed nt. educating Indian children, 
along with UpT^ard Bound programs involving 1,'241 IndiaUR in 17 
States, The Indian TTpwnrd nouiij prograuiR ('oJl^^titute al)out r»„5 per- 
cent of the fot^l Up\rar<l Bound budget,*" 

These initintivCR nro a recognition thnt a loagstnudiug problem hns 
never been dealt w*ith adequntely, that the puhli^^ rcIiooIr have not 
provided their Indian students with nn equal edncationnl opportunity. 
Yeti in toto, these various new progrnm efforts are iuRt barely sri ntcb- 
ing the Rurfncc of the problem, nnd few if nny bfive had luurh effect 
on the core prohlcm of the po\verleRRues,R and alicnatinu of Indian 
comnuiuiticR from the rtIiooIr fbeirchildivu ntteiul. 

But the quc^ition needs to be raisefl whether puhlic p<?hools arc en- 
tirely to blame for nt>t solving their Indian education problemR, Dr. 
Leon Orvjcw of Tamjple T^niverpity^ in hiR oonMiltant report to the 
suhromnutteei Ray^^o,^'**' He eontendi; the Federal Goveriuuent bnR 
failed to live up to its re^tpouRibilitieR in providing fundR and leader- 
ship for asRifitin^^ public school district r to hotter understand and meet 
the Rpecial ncedR of Indinn !^tudents. He Rtates : 

^ComnarallTf^ Study of IdncfttlotiM Attfllntnf^nt 6f Warn Sprtni^s Indl«nfl and non* 
IndMn^ [n th<» MadrAiv Unlof Hlirli SchooT for th« yearfl 105^05. DUe<»n«tjon by Robert 
Johnfion, WftAMnfftnn ataU UntT^rBlty, 1967, 
«n*^flt1ngi>, pf. pp. 1ftg5-I086. 
^ H<>arln^, fit. 2, p. R4^. 

CommiUPt* print, "PlH<1 lhv4>fi(t^nUon nti<1 R«Kf»{irc)j Hftportit/^ 
*T*nfii snp^pH'^fl th** t\R. nfll**** of KflncJif Ion 
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Of course. Federal control in public school education is 
prohibited, unil amtiiiujj wliich looks like control is poten- 
tially disturbii3g, £ven sc. the Federal Government has h^- 
sumed re^iionsiBility for Indians, including their education. 
How then doet^ t\us responsibility get discharged ? Is it ethical 
for the Government to give over Indian children to public 
schools^ even with Johnson-O'Malley money^ and leav(i it nt 
that? 1 doubt it. 

Indinti clnl<lrrti are spetrial^ if for no other reasons than 
that thev ai-e seriously disadvantaged economically and so- 
cially, \Cith respect to Anglo culture they are also culturally 
ilisadvantaired. The evidence of widespread lack of positive 
self-concept, the greater than normal incidence of mental 
health problems which characterizes the Indinn teenage popu* 
lation, the need to provide strong additional langua^ educa^ 
tion (English as » second language), as well as all the special 
problems of accultninition is quite olenr. Public schools can- 
not be assumed to l>e attuned to all these needs, to have de- 
veloped programs to deal with them, or to be willing to spend 
their resources in doingso. 

1 wns shocked to hnd that BIA does not» apparently as a 
matter of policy, engage in any programmatic cooperation 
with {)ufblic school people, of whose desire and willijigness 
to do justice to their Indian students there can beno'doubt. 
BIA knows about Indian children, or if they don't, they 
PiiMic scJiools don't^ and carr't rejdly l^ expected to, 
on their own. 

How cnn this lejidership best be pi-ovided? Dr. Osview's re|x>rt sug- 
gests that more than a change of poiioy will be rcfjuired- Federal 
schools must have the quality and effectiveness that will permit them 
to become centers of le-ddership for assisting public schools in meeting 
the special needs of Indian childi-en. This will be no easy tnsk, for his 
report also finds the Federal school system woefully inadequate. 

Ever since the policy of educating Indians in public schools was 
adopted, it was assumed that tJie public schools, with their integrated 
settmgs, were the best neans of educating Indians. The subcommittee's 
public school findings— high dropout rates, low achievement levels^ 
anti'Indi&n attitudes^ insensitive curriculums^raise serious doubts as 
to the validity of that assumption, 

B, Federal Leoislatiok 

The public school education received by Indiaii students has been 
subsidized to some e^ent by the Federal Government since the 1800*s, 
At that time legislation was passed authorizing the Office of Indian 
Affairs to reimburse public schools for the extra expense mcurred 
by instructing Indian children. 

The purpose of the legislation appeared to be twofold First^ it gave 
leffislative authority to the policy of integrating Indians into the 
wKitc cultui-e^ thus establishing the goal of Assimilation and the publie 
schools as the vehicle for nKaining that goal. Second, it established 
the precedent of providing ^nbKidies to public 5=cIiools in order to get 
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them to assume responsibility for Indian education. Tlie Federal sub- 
sidy was necessary, boUi because tlicre was a icluetance on the part 
of Indians to enter the schools and because the scliool district was 
reluctant to assume the extra costs {in many cases the Indian 
students lived on nontaxable trust land) and problems anticipated 
with Indian student.^, Th^ subsidy was, in effect, an inducement which 
the Sute or school district was almost always willing to take in ex- 
chang\\ for providing a chair and a desk in a classroom for an^Indian. 

This subsidizing approach wm formalized by the Johnson-O^Malley 
Act of which permitted the Bureau of Indian Affairs to contract 
with States to provide for the ediication of Indian students- Indian 
education was further subsidized in the I950's with passage of Public 
Laws 81-815 and 81-^874, impacted aid legislation which later became 
applicable to Indians, These three laws, treated separately in this 
chapter, provide the biisic Federal subsidy for public si^hool education 
of Indian st\idents, 

, Congress in 1J)00 enacted two nieces of legislation which, although 
adopted primarily as the resnit of defense and military activities^ had 
important implicatioas for Indian education. The acts, Public I^ws 
81-815 and 81-874, Imve become know n as the federally impacted areas 
legislation. ^ 

Essentially, Public Law S15 provided financial assistance for the 
constniction of school facilities m districts which experienced an in- 
creased enroll mcnt'^due to the presence of federally connected children. 
Public IjEw 874 provided moneys to local educational agencies for the 
additional expenses of education caused by the inctea^re in attendance 
as the result of Federal activities- The acts have been interpreted} not 
as means of providing aid, but as a means of providing pay- 
ments in lieu of taxes.** Indians were included only minimally in the 
. original Public Law 815? and at the request of State directors of In- 
dian education, wei-© excluded from Public Law 874.*- A 1955 amend- 
ment to l^iblic Law 815 brought Indians under Jts purview, while it 
Tvasn't until 1958 that Public Law 874 was amended to include Indians. 

1- PUIiLlC LAW »l-8ir*, SETn-lMBER £3, iPsO 

fhis law, called the "School Facilities Construction Act>" provided 
for the transfer of a number of Indian students from Federal schools 
to public scIumdIs during the 1950's by authorizing Federal assistance 
in construction of public schools attended by Indians. 

The original act made payments to school diiitrlcts on the basis of 
a sudden and substantial increase in school enrollment of children who 
either (1) resided on Federal property with a parent employed on 
Federal property; (2) resided on Fcdeml property or resided off 
Federal property with a parent employed on Federal property; (3) 
were attending a school because of activities of the U^S. Government. 
Districts received a different amount of money depending upon the 

■^B«fX»rt of'Edu«atlon Suhcommtttee of tbe S«iiit« Coini»ltt«« oa h^hot tind Ptthlle 
W«1fiir«. "1inpACt«d Ar«A<» L«clslatloii/' Auf uat IO^h p, £0. ' 

** Stat«m«Dt br B. AWen Lllljwhlte, Deputr Art<>o|ftte Commlsrioner, Office of Edu*4tl(>«, 
I>*Partiii«Dt of HeUth, Bda«4itloD, kd^ W«lfaT«, At Brlffbtm City, gtAh, a«pt 19^ 
(At th« tliu« of tb» tddreMp Dr. IJllJwblt« wms AesoclAte Director of the S«boo1 AsslattDce 
la Federal Affected Areas DItIsIoq^) 
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nvu*;rin i(*s in whu U its ^'iin^ronsrcV* nniolliiient fell, Tliev rerei\'ed 
tlie must inniipy, for pxumplr!, for (hp section ^(n) pnpils 1)onni5^o thcV 
cinispd tlip ircojifpst. iinpnet to a distrh t*?; tMX Imfip ftlieir parents lived 
imfl Workptl on iax-cxnnjpt iMtul), 

InitiMlly, (lip art rontiuitipfl no f^pprifir provif^ioiif; for nssifvting 
scliof>l <listrirts pdurfitin^r Hnldipn livin*; nii TnJian liinds. Indinn 
^ resprvation?; wpro Inrlndp^K tlmn^l). iindpr tlip dpRnition of "Pptl(»ral , 
prnpprty,'^ But bcrMUse of thp piirnllnipnt-inprpjtSB requirement, most 
Jistrirls pfluratin^ Iiuliiinii; i\u\ not qualify for nssist.atice. Their 
prohlpiii w tipii't nnp nMiir;*fi inrreasps in srliool pnrnllment, but rather 
of iMr/m nninl>ors of rWiMnpn not attpudin^ publie schools because no 
faoilitips wpiT MVMiltible to them " 

lu lOfiJl, a provision was added to the art to inHiide Indiui;:^ under 
its juri^idirtion.** This amendinpnt was desipipd speeificallv toj>roYide 
farilitipR to districts which did not. qiudify under the aetV eligibility 
provisions beniii^ tho districts were not rhMraeteri^ed by the sub- 
stantial iiicvojisos whicii omuTPil around military iiistfillatioi^s. Almost 
all fundinj; for Indians has Iwn miidft undpr this section the 
a<'t^ which Is now desitjiiMtecl ms "spction 14," Funds Mrc grant^l under 
this spction for coiistfuctjon of minimum school fMcilities for Indian 
fitiidciilH, when tho district has neither Ixindinfr capacity nor otber 
i^N>ni<T.s sulTicient lo n^'j^hikt tlie needled facilities* 

2. rrnf.ic r^AW Ai-ftT-i^ SEiTEMnKR 30, 1050 

The Federally Imparted Areas Act was passed on September 30, 
1050* to proviile school distijrts titrci^'ted by Federal activities with 
funds for ^*neral ojicrMliii;: expeiises. It is regarde<l as **in lien of 
taxcis'* legislation lH*canse it providc^l money to school districts which 
suffi^r a lo:^5 in tax rcvcuiie l>ec4Uise of the i)rcsonce. of Federal pro])-. 
oHy\ The rate of paynicJit <lei^nds upon whether the student, and his 
parent live. an<l/or wock 011 Federal ]>roperty^ an<l the cost of educa- 
tion in cotnj>arablecoinnniiiities* 

^^mc^^ the law^s inception, **Fedend property" hiis been denned to 
inctnde Indian resser vat ions. But because nmny public schools edu- 
eatin^r Indians i^ere utilizinj^ Johns^-m-O^Malley money for general 
operations, Indians were excluded from the act^s provisions until 
1058, {The Johnson-O'Malley Act provided money to districts for 
the nmls of Indian students m publie schools.) In 1058 the differen- 
tintion ft as made that whercMS -Tohnson-O'Malley funds were to be 
used for special services for Indian students, special services didn't 
necessarily mean educational services*" A district receiving John- 
son-O'Malley money could therefore also seek Public Law 874 money , 
for educational purposes. Congress permitted this dual funding be- 
cause it recognized a distinction between providing general educa- 
tional budget support in lieu of taxes and providin^j special programs, 
such afi transportation and hot lunches, to meet special needs of Indian 
students,** 

Btatemetit Dr B. Afd«D LlUfWblt^r At Wlodow Rocfc. Aril., JTth* IS. 19«2. 
M Public Law fl2-2Te> Anr 8* 1953. 

• UUirTBblt*, Brlftbim Cttr, OTt. cit* „ * ^ 

•> Stat«iD«bt bj Dr. B. Ald^ tHll7ivblt« to K&Ta^ EdbetUon Conf«reD«« at windbw Rocb» 
Aril., F«b. 18. 1M$. 
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The 4li>tiiuti(»n in uso of fniuls mulor the two laws is obliterated, 
though, liy rhe ronttiuii'd of •lOM money for pfeiieral budget sup- 
port in Hen of raxes. In fart* JOM money now Is used primarilv as 
It bufipot-ha!ftncing devic© to imke up the difference between a scnool 
♦^distrirt'a expenditure and revenues after Public Law 874 money 
has Iwn added, JOM assistanto is not given \mtil after a district's 
eli^ibihty is determined under Pul>lic Law ,874,'^ The *Mn lieu of 
taxes'' provision rather tlian special needs has thus become the do- 
teriiiiniii^: factor. 

In 10ti8-<10. Public Law 874 provided about $19 million for public 
school districts educating Indiana, Approximately 60,000 Indian stu* 
dents iK^netited from the act borause ttieir parents lived and worked 
on Federal proi.>erty. Another *i0.000 Indians received partial benefits 
becunse their parents lived on and worked off, or Hved off and worked 
on Fe<leral property." (See chart at end of section,) Nationwide, 
abont ,'iOO,0Ot^ students are eligible for assistance under the **live and 
work on Fodei'al pixjj>erty-' category^ and about 2 million qualify 
under tlie remaining categories.^^ In fiscal 1969, $505,9 million was 
appi-opriatod under this act. 

3, THK FUNDING PROULE^ 

Public LaWs 815 and 874 have served as inducements for a number 
of years to public sHiools to get them to accept Indian children, but 
insnlFicicnt funding in recent years has left many districts with Indian 
htndi'nth but no funds to educate them* 

Public Law 815 

Til the iir-;! \\^':\\ year that portion 14, the section applicable to In* 
dians* was used in ejtert,$6,r> million was appropriated for school con- 
srrurn'on,The following vear^ lO.'^S, the appropriation was$*4 million. 
Since that year the appropriation for instruction of schools educating 
Indiana has decreased. Because of limited appropriations, requefitHS for 
lOfiS and 10<^J> under sections 5, 8, and 14 have not been funded,** 

Section 14 h,i8 not been getting funded because the language of the 
law gives priority in fnndin^^j to other sections. First priority goest^ 
flection 16 funds* which provide assistance in disaster situations, 'Tm 
law imthorizes use of funds ,appropriated for other sections of the act 
if noct.spary to provide the disaster assistance needed* The other prior* 
ity sections are section 9^ where the effect of Federal ajctivities will be^ 
temporary, and sortion 10, where tax revenues ar<i not available for 
free pnl>]jc edncation and no local agency is able to provide suitable 
free ptil)Ii(; education, ' 

In 19G8, rpfiuesis under the full act totaled about $80 million. Con- 
grc^ss tippropriati^d ;d>ont ifi22.0 niiHiorl, In lOftj) when requests again 
tot;Uod about j?SO million, ('ongivss i<ppnipri,^ted $14,7 million, or 19 
l>prci*nt of ;nitb(>nziiiion,*'^ 

Int<«rvlitw wtth ChnHpft Z^lleri. niA AttcilfltAnt Cnminlnsloner for EducAtWn, MaT 22, 

A* S'-h<tol A^^ktjinn^ In Pfilttriilly ,Afr4»rtfd Arpna fSAFA) Dlvlsiock, U.S. Offlce nf EdM* 

^*4i'r^»((ri<niih nnnunl r^Tmrl of the f^i^miuMckn^ of Edncatlon. Pnrt 11 ^'AdmlnJntrAtton 
of Pntkllr l,awf( ^74 nnd Offlf'* of FMii^^tlctn. rt men t ot HKW> ^in« ^> 195T, 

•^S.AFA nujpjrttfc. OftttT rt/ Ertucntlon. 

«i L«vl>l:iTlrp Dli l!(i'^nH Otftr^ Edncilllon, ' 
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PUBIIC lAw Ai-AIS. SCHOOL CONSIRUCflON PftOiECfS: ASSlSTAfiCE TO SCHOOl OlSlRlCfS CLAIMING CHIlOREN RESJDtNG ON JNOmn UNOS(mi «^ 
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I Tba Alaski State Oapartnwit of Education naka; iMlfcalion will) wfM^t to sdhooU in uoor- 
sanlzcd aroai. During tha parlod 1951 through 1967. Tlia AtasVa Stala Oa{Mrl<nant ol EducatpOo 
m«iv«rf 15.851432 in Puibllc liw 81-815 t^it undef 5 ol the acUMemtwr^ip data lor »f1i9f 
ar^ ryol afjfitlabte. HOw«v«r. under tike 1967 aP^»cltion. a substantia I »rti«itt dtildr«n were 
ctaim«d wiil^yrtiptct to t>om«t»id» <irK:ru(tjiit (Utiif e 40otm«<its and I0ivii$ft«$). Indian health lios-. 
PlUI^ Intfian tchoaf$jiitiife rtMtiffr lands, iHibkdoniJn ra(^ lownule pe- 

Mont (uiwt My Th« number of ddldFen ttvinft on > id havini > V*ttn\ inPioVt^ on such lands 
WbMC.5<a)<t>cat«to^>was 1.643, or 39.2 »rc«ot of Ilia total nwnlMrihiO Of all chi|d(«n (4.19$). 
Tha nuinbir of children iMrtc on uichiwip«rtle»(sulisec S(aK2| cat«|pry) was 327. or hi POfcenl uf 



lha tolaJ membenhV. The mannum franl «nder tha aOpllciliOn n $797,434. Based On th't^t par 
txnM^n^ ¥371999 mtl twconsi^rel |tlribut«hli tOcChtldren claimed wtti r«^c>e:1 i<t Alasl^a 'lit 
di»n' l}nds. PubKc Law 81-815 funds <n antauot of 1335.000 hava bean reienfed fOr a Projact now 
under cOnstrwcltQ<v ^ ■ r>Bnnsl hiflh sclhool near Nome, lo proifide a now p^y^iul edu^^lt^ Iwlttf, 
enercise room^ and jefnodeftnE of enislmi bui)dtn| to Provide 2 HomaniiktnC mstrucliiij rooms and 
hm tfi^wi] classroom. 

Tabli irtcludes Projects complelad. uD(t«r <iOnslruclion. and lor *)ikH funds haife been reserved 
during Iscal 19^9. 
Source : SAf A Olifliioni U.S^ Office of Educattan. 
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Puht^r Law m 

One of tlit^ intiiii |Mot)h*Mks Avitli I'lihlir; I-.;iw S7^ liu>; br^^n lat(r finid- 
ing* Afuny <1i^(ri<^U (>tliieatih^ Tiuliuh!;, jmnir.u1aily tliosi^ on Ithliaii 
resiM viitUMis, <letmn<l n]K>ii rnlrlu^ Law H74 fffi* a stih^faiitial part of 
Mipir lMKl;:i;i^ts. Thn liijr*'ln^(son^ KoUh I>ak<>t^i, srlHK>l <Iistn<^t, for 
(ixainple^ clependh; ii]>oh i'ublie I/iw 874 fuiulH for 74.?)% of itK opcrr- 
utinfrbudpirt.. For I»\ver liriilo, Soiitli Dakota, the W^ui^ for 
Kiulora^ Kansas it^js r>7,l% ancl for Kayentii, Arizona Schwil DhslTict 
it is 5S%, sUites wiMi <li>;tricts lisivinjj^ sub^itantial Putiltc F^aw 

874 entitlement for In<lians inrhule M<»ntann. Alaska^ Cf>1otiulo, 
Michipm, Minnesota, Nebranka, New Mcxic)^)^ Oklalioma^ Washinc- 
ton^ WiKConsin^ imd W^oniinfc/'' Laitc pa>'moJit^s of Public T^aw 874 
money means aa excesnivti hardsKip to all tlias© districts. The suh- 
committ^ has rcimrtft from a mnnlier of f^nch distrioAs who have indi- 
cat4ul that latd funding; and partial entitlement annually places them 
in an uncertain i>oftition as to whether tliey will have to reduce their 
faculties or sennecis in mi<lyear.** The legislation haK beea between 
IK) and percent funded every year. The U>^ii\ 10^00 appropriation 
was DO percent of f nUetititlement*^* 

PUBLIC LAW SM74 
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19S2 51.570.000 51.5?0.000 

1953 60,500,000 €(llSOO,000 

' .1954 72.350,000 72,350,000 100 

19|5. ?5.!87,517 7S*00aOOO 

19H 90,000,000 001000,000 

TO? 111050,000 U3,OM,000 

i9sa : W7;o(»,ooo ii^ooo,ooo lOo 

1959 ^ 157,3*2,000 157.365,000 IDO 



100 
100 
100 
IDO 

— , — 001000,000 100 
1I10SO,000 U3^0U,000 100 
IZT^OOD 000 127,000 000 
157,362,000 157.362,000 

1960 iSS^mOOO lW-30aOOO 100 

'tWi... 2M,1Z2,000 2K,322,O0O 100 

t 1964 320,670*000 m670,000 100 

1965 3S9,<SO,0(» m000i,000 02 

im 3M,o(»o*ooo 3ta.ooaooo m 

1K7 433.400,000 416.200.000 96 

I9«l sMliSOtOoo mm.ooo loo 

19W _ 5fiQl950lOOO M5,900,000 90 

im 622.246.000 



9AFA DItI^IoDhi U.S. OfflCv of EducaUon. 

* Letter from 8u[>«rlatendi»Dt D* M^Klnnon* Jr.* of Hoooab. Alunko* public nchootn lo 
8*natof Ern*«t Gmenlnif. F*b. 5.1868. 

**IHH6ton of Lcglftlfttioo* omc9 of ]9ducallon. DepArtment of Healtb, EducatLou* qdJ 
WHinre (t«e accompanTttiff chart). 
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NUMBER Of PUPILS 



CtAlMED AGAINST INDIAN PROPERTIES fl96B-69) UNDER P.l. S74 



Cil*torl«»ar Enliftl«m«nt 



s»;.3<4> «c. 3(5)1 



Number tit 
Pirt)litUwa74 

SIC 30y2 cnrmlnV 



Afnotifit Qi 
Miitianwnl 



Tot>l 
vntiUamaal 



}9,4ShC4(^ »4, O^h m 



Alfsk>.,,. 
Afizoju. . . 

Coiorfllo, . 
Flofitfa,** 
Idaho 



Michitan..,.,, 
Minn«»tl,,.** 

Nebt*sk>,, 
N«vad«,.,,,,, 
N«w Maitco..,. 
North Caioiini.. 
Horn OtHolt... 

Ortfon.,,,.., 
Soulb OAkotit* 

■WtshiiVtofl 





1,3S4 
' B7l 

! 15S 

\M 

. S7 
' 104 
747 
4jm 
!497 

m 

13,^41 

um 

4.759 
SS6 
3,904 
1. 327 
2,5S3 
601 
1* 041 



m 

342 

22 
29 

ao 
lis 

13 

63 
IBS 
20^ 

L2 
3B1 
U092 



Z02 
1,436 
759 

34 



1.194 
19 
142 

le 

*34 

5.J 



1»3 
20 
76 
1,244 
76 
210 
3,146 
S2 

Ml 
IJ3« 

144 
1*221 

75S 
1,697 
5S 



11 

51 
6 
4 

i 

17 
52 
S 

12 
?6 

21 

199* 
10 
47 
M 
79 
M 
9 



988. 4DS 
3,862.972 

433,652 

306.489 
46,673 

316.220 
46,300 
64. 563 
39.900 

2*023^226 
203,284 
311,852 

3,915,934 

38i*4!o 
1.665,696 

251; 471 
1,567*265 

1*089* m 
312,219 
711^166 



tS^ 542, 869 

2*409,572 
2H7IS 

3. 850*472 
10*268,990 
107,276 

1* 306, 319 

81,709,127 

5.993*964 
Sl 169, 242 
41 r* 707 
-777,643 



Sourc*: School Assutanc* l<> Fedarilly.A^ACted Anat. SAfA DMsion* U^^ Otfico ot Education, 
4, JOII N SOX MAULEY ACT, APRlIx 1 Oj 1934 

The Johnson-0*Malley act autliorizcd the Secretary of Interior to 
coiifract with States or territories for the etlucntioii, medical attention, 
agricultural assistance, and social welfare of Indians in the State*^ 
In 1936 the act ^vas amended to its present form* The amendment ex- 
panded the contracting authority of the Secretary of the Interior^ 
giving him the authority to contract witii State universities^ colleges, 
school?, or with any appropriate State or private corporation^ agency,, 
or institution* 

The intent of the act as expressed in the identical reports submitted 
to each House of Congress, was to "arrange for the handling of certain 
Indian problems with those States in which the Indian tribal life is 
largely qrpken up and in which the Indians are to a considerable 
extent mixed with the general population*"** The report noted that 
in many areas Indians are mixed with the wtiite population^ and there* 
fore ^4t becomes advisable to &t them into the general public school 
sclioine rather tlian to provide separate jjcliools for them." The act 
thus gave legislrttire authority to the. BnreauV policy of gradually 
turning over its education fiinotion to the pnhlic schools. The. act 
al^^ facilitated Fofloral-^Strtre roopemtion by making contracts negnfi- ^ 
able at the Srate level rather than the local. It has become one of tlie 
primary means of Federal snbs=idization of Indian etlucation. 

In 105*5, Calimmia bcr'ame the first State to contract for and under 
Joh nson-O'Malley, and by 1940* contracts had also been negotiated 
ivith Arizona^ Minnesota^ and Washington.** By 1^51, 14 States and 

«»H, R«pt. S64, Mar, 2. 1934, and 3, RePt, 911, Mjir:20* 19ai, ■ 
■rlMd, " . / , . * 

«*Pelli Coh«a. ''IlaDdtKiok of Pedera^ iDdian Law.** 1940«d**P* 241.. 
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five districts witliin States wer*> rccoi\ iiig. $25505,9;J3 in Jolitisr>n- 
O'Rfalley fuijrls. The ostinmted oxponditniT for fl^jil lOC9 is $11,- 
552^000,or approximat^ily $174 per studenL?*^ 

oinee the act's inception, the niunlKT'of In<lian students in public 
schools has increased to about t\vo^thir<l>^ o{ all Indinn student:^. Ab 
tbouffh tlie act brought ^xhowt iu<^i-o;istH! (*im)Il]iM>ut of Intlians in public 
schools, it^ success in lueeting the ivhicatK^iKd iirods t^f ^hose students 
is open to serious question. 

\Vhy. hasn't the Johusou-O MiilWy a< t 'U :dt ndonvtately with the 
needs of Intlian studeiu^^ Tlie pmhU^iu lies not so niwoU w ith tbe a^t 
itself, as with the manner in which it has Iwon inJ(rr[>rctp(b For though 
the language of the act is hroad, its interpretation has been narrow, 
and therefore the intent of tlie legislation has uot been re^Hized. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs, for example, has adopted a more re- 
stricted eligibility requirement than that suggested by Congress. Con- 
gr(*sRional mtent was to servi(*e Indr.ins in SiixtoF *'in which flic Indian 
tribal life is largely brokt^n up and in whicli tlip Indians nre to a con- 
sideralilc exti^nt mixed witli tlip ^^tMieral popnlaiton.^^ The Bureau's 
policy is to serve Iiidinji chihbvii (one-fourth or more* Indian bIo(»d) 
"who?* parents live on or near Indian reservation:-^ under the jurisdic- 
tion of tlie Hnmni of Indian Affairs/' The policy statement declares 
that "the tax-fn**^ status of land where tho parents live will be the 
ntaior con^irtoration in dett^rmining the eligibility of the children," 
I Despite the art's expressed intoiU to d^al ouly with Indian needs, 
tAie Johnson-O'Malley money has l)eou traditionally Uf^ed by school 
/listrir^ts to suppleinout their *g<M>eval opiMMtinc Imdgot, thus benefiting 
ill] their students. The Co<le of Kt deral iJegmati<tns (lU^yH) sanctions 
[thi?; use by st.itin£r that Johnson-O'Mallpy money <-an Iw ri^ed to meet 
'the financial n^eds of those 5eliool districts whieli liave "large blocks 
of nontaxable Indian-owned pioi^rty * * * and relatively large num- 
bers of Indians ^vhicll ereate situation \ which local funds are inade- 
quate to meet." \J 

Use. of tlie money for ^meeting e^nt^fitional piriblems inulor extraor- 
dinary au<l eX<*e(>tionsil oinni in stall res'' is liinrtt^il hy r<*gulation to 
those distriets whieh reeeive Public La\v h^I-871 money t^ meet partial 
rosts of normal school openition. (Pul)hr^ Law S1-ST4 funds provide 
'*in lien of taxes*- money to distric ts whirli, ln^( ;nise of tin* pre,senre of 
tax*c\empt land, need additio nal mo ney for normal Sf^jjool operat ions.) 
With the jnrlnsion of IndFnns jh PnlilTcT/iw ^^1-874 in l!)r^^?,TlrAt l7iw" 
took ('are of some of tlte basic snppoit uioney heretofore provided hy 
Johnson-CMaliey. Yet the poliey of the Bureau routinues to nlnee the 
tax-exempt statnV of Ian*! as the prime det^^iiuiner of th»hn.«:<ni- 
O'Mall^y eligihilit V rnther than e.dui-atinu;il need/- 

The Johnf^on-O'Slallcy money not used for ha^ir support (operation 
and maint-e.nanre) is used to pin vide bnv fies. transportation, adminis- 
trative rostj; and — oreasionally — spe^'inl in:-trnrti»^ii;it ?;(*rvires. Twenty 
to twenty-five percent of Jolinson-O\\falley expi'udiTni'e.^ are for sf*hool 
lunf'hes iPor Indian students, a^ ^^onipaivd to :>.>i ptMtvnt of Title I, 
ESEA, expenditures for feeding programs, Ahrnjt percent of the 

• BIA Branrh of Public Srhnol R<>lftHoll^4. 
i» H. Kept RM, Mnr, 2. 10,14. 
*i IdAIad Affnt^n Mamtal. lAM .l.n. 
n lD<nan Affalm Manunl. 62 lAM .1.2^. 
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annual expenditure is for admimstrution, an amount generally in line 
with expenditures for administration under the ESEA. Indian Edu- 
cation directors iu Statx* departments of education which hold John- 
son-O'Malley contracts are paid out of the Johnson-O'Malley appro- 
priation. The Bureau repoits that in it budgeted ^30 percent of 
the funds for **special services.*' 

Ill some States* special services means providing bus service for 
ItuHan childi^n. In others it means buying volleyball standards and 
tumbling pads. Some use it to pay off tlic mortgage on a busn^ increase 
teacher salaries^ or hire jittcndance officers* In a fc^v cases it is used to 
hire teacher aides and provide libraries and study halls for Indians. 
There is no detailed accountability of the useof the monejr. 

Today^ S5 years after it. was originally adopted* it is still highly 

?uestionab1e if the Johnson-O^Ialley Kct is fulfilling the intent of 
Congress. It is true that more Indians are in public schools^ but it is ^ 
doubtful if the needs of these Indian children are being met any moi;e 
than they were 35 years ago. 

Confiht mth Public Law 874 ^ 
^ ^ One of the main prol)lems \Vith the act has been the. conflict between 
it and Public I^aw 874* Public Law 874 provides funils for school dis- 
tricts which cduttitc large.numbers of cnildren whose purcnts live or 
work on t4ix-t*XBmpt prolMsily. Tlie law became appli^;alHe to Indians iu 
1958^ and since that time^ school districts educating Indian children 
have received compensation for the nearby presence 'of tax-exempt 
^ reservations. 

Congress never intended that duplicate payments should be niade-to 
thefsame school for the ?;ame purpose by two different Federal agencies* 
Butoften»botli Public Law'874 and Johhson-O^Malley money do just 
that. Tlie Federal i-egulation pennits snch use of Johnson-0*Malley *" 
money when Public Law 8T^ fuuds are insufficicjit for jreiieral school 
o petitions." Few local administrators are likely to admit they have 
enough money for normal sclf^l operations when they know they can 
get more^ aiid thus Johnson ^0*M*f ley is ^continually drained fop nor- 
mal operating budget purposes. ^ ^ 

Dr; Alphonse Sefinger of the Northwest Regional Educational Labo- 
ratory t^iffed before the subcommittee that he had encountered at 
least one principal who admitted giving passing grades to Indian stu- 
~4ents_only to Jceep.thein in school soJhe. distds^t eoujd receive Jolin son- 
OTtfalley money. Officials from two different schools toTTDr* Selinger 
there was very little they could do for Indian children, so they kept 
them in the school for the additional funds they brought into the 
sj^tem/' ^ * 

Generally, though, the regulation limits Johnson-CMalley funds 
to districts not qualifying under Public f^w 874 and to those Public 
Law 874 districts in which there are ^^educational problems under 
extraordinary and exceptional circumstances.*' (To qualify under Pub- 



lAM 

» fieaiiagi t>«for« the S«oate Subcommittee lodian EducattoHi Pt. VL 
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lie Lawi874 n dlstriit must iiuHit it li-porctMit iiiipiu t miiiiiTinoiit iinJ 
hri\e a niinimuiu dailv attendance of 10 federally coniR^tod piipiKs,)" 
III }»nictice, tlie iimnev \^ ii^ed tis a buvl^i't>bii1:uiriji^ de^ iro f*)r tl'osc 
di:^ricts reoi'h iii^r Public Law S74 money. JoIifij^ii-0\Miilk\v ninJces up 
the dijTemicO; botweou a district's education oxjxjndTtiires and Its reve- 
nues after Public Law 874 has been included/* 

Wbt^ii Publi<* L:i\v 874 Ih?oiiiik^, npplicalih'. to Indians iti l^rjli, the 
Jobiison-O'Malley Uudget snfTered consitlend)ly, Tlie lOr*!? Johu>^ii- 
O'Malley ;ipi>roi>rirition of $7,0;>:>^000 was cut to $5 milJion'in 1960- 
Attliou^li Johnson-CMalley and Public La^' 674 serve dilTerent func* 
tions. Public Law 874 was, and continues to be, interpreted by BIA " 
oflirials as replncement money for Johuson^O'Miilley, 

Tiic ]>roblem with a school district replacing Johnson-O^Malley 
fmuU with Public I^aw 874 aid is that there is no guarantee tlio Public 
La^ 874 money will be used to benefit Indian students. 8ueh money 
>n>os ttt tht? school district itself, and any benefit rerei\"ed by Indian 
cliildn^n wdiihl only be inilirect- Johnson-G'Mulley fnnds, though, aro 
snpposoil t*) aid only Indiiui children." ^ 

Conjrnvss also l»as no control over ihe use of Viihllc Luw 874 mont^y, 
ScIk^oI di^triots apply it in the.tr operating biid^ret as they see fit. The 
F<:dcral riovorument is prohibi*<id from ^cttin;r standards for its use 
or ret^uiring^ fijr example, that it be used for Pi:>ecial Indian needs. 

h'xf'hulr^ Many Indians 

A mo>t important problem withj Johiison-O'Mullev is tliat, a> nres* 
ently :ldmini^itered^ it eNCludes from partici]>atioii fndiaui^ who nave 
left the reservation. Thousands of such Indians now live iti urban 
areas, ycherts Indian children attend public schools. Their needs are 
iH'ii^g ignored ju^t as mucJi ther^^ as m rnrfil areas- In Minneapolis, 
Minn., foK example, an estimated 10,000 Indians live in the city. The 
Indian drAiront rate in the city*f^ public, school system is more than 
r>0 ijercent.^^ Some 45,000 Indiansiivein California cities.^^ The Indian 
droi>ont rat© in si>iue public schools thei**^ approaches TO percent" 
\Ior^t urban soliool districts are not cli^rible for either Jolnif^on- 
0'Miille>' or Public Law S74 bectiuse the Indian parents do not liA'e or 
work on tax-e.^empt reservatioiu^- Thus these Indians are not eligible 
for the special-needs funds Congjre.ss Intended for them, 

A special case exemplifying! Johnson*0'Malley prohJems can be 

found in California, where sokie 8&,000 Indians are now without 

Johnson-CMalluy assistance. T^e first State to enter into a contract 
i 

mirr^^ on *^4ti]^atl<>ii by tbv U^S. D^pArtmettt of neaUb, EdLcatJtkii* ond Wvlfnrc* August 
IDflA, jijK A 5S*t. 

^JnitTvtt^ with Charlvs Zvllvrs. BIA AUUtaut C«miDlAEl£>ner for EdwtHtuk. M^T 
I9fl9. \ 

^ Mlnrx'fiot't Stntv p1aq for tht vaucatlnnWf Indian rblldr^n^ Minnesota DeTMirtEnent 

«"Tbe Education of Ataerlcan ladUa - Ao Krnluat1i>ii ot the LneraCur«/' Brewtan ^'f^* 

\ 
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with the BIA ujuler Hiis act, California has since had its Johnson- 
OTtlalley program phased out- It was completely terminated in 1958* 

The reasons for the withdrawal of services are many. Many people, 
including BIA personnel, were under the impression that the termina- 
tion policy espoused in the midfi^ic^ would lead to termination of all 
Indian aid policies, and California seemed as g*^^ ^ place as any to 
Btart cutting: pro^rniins. There were some vrho claimed'Indians were 
already receiving an ade<iuate. education in California without Federal 
funds. Others were led to helieve — falsely — that Public Law 874 and 
Public Law 815 would adeqimtelv replace Johnson-O'Malley funds. 
Then in 1953, California';* annual iTolinson-O'Mulley funding; of $318,- 
000 mis reduced by $50,000, The California appropriation was reduced 
another $fiO,000 every year until by 1958, nothing was appropriated* 

Noting such evidence as the fact that California high schools with 
relatively Jarge Indian enrollments have dropout rates three times 
higher for Indians than for non-Indians, California. has sought the 
return of Johnson-O'Malley money. California educators have argued 
that itiany Indians have ediiciitional problems reifuiring sr^t'^ial atten- 
tion and that Public Law 874 has not replaced the need ft»r Johnson- 
O'Malley fnnds^ But the BIA appears to be following a policy of 
*'once withdrawn, always withdrawn," and tKus California Indians 
continue without the moneys for programs to meet their special 
needs.** 

Tliree other eligible States west of the Mii^issippi are not under 
John son -O'^Ialley State rontracts. Oregon terminated its contract 
after being led to believe that Public I^w 815 and Public Law 874 
would take care of the education of the Indian, and that the BIA in- 
tended to tcrmin^ite all services to Indians shortly anyway. Utah 
terminated its contract because officials felt the State could get more 
money under Public Law B74 than Johnson^OTtfallcy.*^ 

Ill 1060, Wyoming sought a State contract for it?* Indians, but has 
l>peri unable to get approval from the Bureau's Washington office^ 
Wyoming school officials claimed tlicir plan called for liaison people 
l>etu"een In<lian communities and pcIiooI districts to assist in develop- 
ing l)ettcr relationships between the two groups;. The Wyoming State 
education superintendent ?fiid tlie BIA completely rewrote the State's 
proposed plan^ and that the "watercd-down" version offered in its 
pla<.^e. was hardly worthwhile*' Bureau officials have Indicated their 
reluctance to give Wvoming Johnson^O'Mallev money because tliey 
confeud that Public Kaw 874 money is adequately serving the needs of 
Indians in Wyomin^r public schools^* 

Complaints are innnmehible rermr<lin^r the administration of John- 
son-O'Malley. For one thin^r^ the levels of aid ^v^ extremely uneven. In 



» A Jfihuson-O'MflTW <Mlii<^atlflnfll Pr^am tar Callfordla Indians. Stat* Com* 
iDljirirtn op inaiaa Affairs. June 1Q6T. 

« lht**rF|cw with W^romtnc J!tat<* <3uPpr Intend eat of EdacaUoD. Jun« 1959. 
0p< niu iDteiTlew ^ttb Z«lteri, 
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lJ)C7-fi8, Alasbi rei^^oived $<W>0 per Jolnison'O'Mrtlley 1>u[m1 while 
Oklahoma iijcelml $;i7, Arizona received $2^Sf) per jm]i\] whilo uei^jh- 
borinff Hev^ Mexico received $135, Even x^p'ithin St:it^s^ <lic levcU vary 
greatW: In 1066^67, Santa Fe County, Mcx,, ixswvchI $310 per John- 
son-OMalley pupil^ \vhil© McKinley County (Gallup), Mox,, re- 
ceived $41, According to Dr, Anne M, Smith, antlirojwlogkt and 
author of "Ijidian Education in New Mexico/* '^It Ija:^ not [noved 
possible to discover on what policy basi^ the allocation of fiui*ls is 
made.*'** 

One State, Arizona, lias been redncinp; Stale aid to ilistncts which 
reorive John^on-O'Ittallcy fmids< Several States were, doing the ^iifno 
thing with regard to Public iCaw 874 :Tioncy> but the couil^^ niled 
against the practice, {See, for exainpl<\ Shrffhai-d w Oodwhi, 250 F, 
Supp, 861), 1068) BIA officials; are hopefnl the Arizona legislature will 
resolve the prohleM before court art ion i^^ n^nvvs^nrv, 

PoifV account abfftti/ 

A major problem with the Johnson- 0*1 1 alley pronjram is jjoor ao 
conntability of the funds administered. The legislation requires the 
Stale ov contracting district to submit an annnal report showing ex- 
penditures, but far too often these repcjrts are snnmiary and unde- 
tailed. Except for a school enrollment data form, theiv is little uni- 
formity in reporting techniques. One Stnte^ for example^ will Import 
transportation expenditnres under basic support, whereas another 
Stat^ will report suth expenditures under special services^ In n^'Ifher 
eat;e is an explanation of the purpose of the tmnsportntion ;riven- The 
special services sections are almost entirely devoid of meaningful ex- 
planations of the services provided. 

The reports also provide no evaluation of tlio previous year's pro- 
grams, There is apparently never any attitudinal or achievement test- 
ing to test the effect, ?f any. the Johnson -O'Mallcy program^ in 
particnlar school districts are having upon Indian students- 

VtilfZing the amendment 

Tlie Bureau of Indian Affairs has not been particularly creative in 
using the expanded contracting authority granted hy the 1^36 amend- 
ment to the act for educational Projeets, Tliis amendment authorized 
the Bureau to contract Johnbon-0*Jlallcy projects \vith State universi- 
ties, colleges, schoolSf and appropriate State or private corpomtions, 
agencies^ and institutions. In the ^he amemlment has been uscd for 
such contracts as those with ; (1) The Idaho Kl^I^ehahilitation Center 
at Boise for the care of Alaska native children in *jix*ciali?-ed schools:. 
(S) The Utah School for ftie Deaf and Blind, for its Indian patients; 



* Anoe Smltb. lodUo Educatltm (>■ New M«xicn. UnUerflltr of NW Mexico* 1668, 
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ixutl (:>) 'Hio Siih:iti<^ri Atjiiv Rf>otli Mt^inorifil 1!oi»k^ at Anchorage 
for tluM:;ire of nut ivcchUtli^^n tinJolt^i])!^^ ailiilt^. 

In recent yejirs^ tlie contra^^tinfr aiitliority lias heen usetl for more 
innovative prognims. Jolinfion-O Malley aioncv \\t*nt to the Rough 
Rock T)enioii:^tration Sc)u>ol, for e.\iun])le, since it \v:is a nonprofit cor- 
poration. A contrail wtis negotiated with the Tinhersity of Alaska to 
develop ft n^odel of :\ cnltnrfil imd t^Hlncntionul n'ntCr for Alaskan 
natives. AikI most recently, ft contract ha.s l>een ne^fotiatol witli the 
United Trihos of Voi th ]>akota, set up >is :i nonprofit corporation, for 
the operation of ft tniiniu^^eenixir.** 

LtiQh of ItuUan part icf/^af ion 

Johnson'O'Mftlley Is supposed to serve the needs of Indian students, 
hut Indians rarely jiet an oiii>or< nnity to decide how the money should 
be spent. The proposals are usually drawn up by school administm- 
tors <^f white^ miil<lle-ch*ss bftckgi'ounds who direct the money toward 
general .school operations; or ])roblem-solvinf^ techniques which might 
work for the middle-olfiss student^ but not the Indiftn. The people who 
ftro aff<v*te<l most by the law have little to say ftl>out how the money 
should l>e iise<l to help their children. 

Xcw apf>roaeheH h\/ the BIA 

In recent vearSt the Rnrean has looked at Johnson-O'Malley a little 
moroi innigi natively tlian in the past, and has fun<led ft few programs 
which de^il morc^ specificftlly With the nee<ls of Indian students^ A 
home- visitation program in Oklahoma, for example^ is working to 
improve relations between the Indian home and the school, A night 
study hftll for Indians was established in >7evada. Teacher workshops 
designed to help teachers in denhng with the special nee^ of Indian 
students have l>ecome more common, A resource <'enter which sends out 
i\ circuit rider i^; now ofMyatinfr in Alaska* In an attempt to get away 
from the institiitional hoanlin^ school conce])t^ Johnson-D*M alley 
money is also being n^cd to ^^et up ii liome boar^lin^j: ]>rognim *H) that 
students can live-m with families. Unretiu ofiicials also have their 
siijhtfi on Jolinson-O'Malley kindergarten program^ as well as model 
school programs for each State with a rTohnson-O'Malley contract. 

To streamline Jolinson-O'Mallejr procedures, the Bureau tries to 
confer rc^n^larlv witli State education ofiicials so that the States can 
share information ^d-liear-irewirohnsoh-O'Malley appixjflches. Two 
field meui one in Albuquerque and one in Aberdeen^ devote a good 
share of their time to working with State directors and tribal groups in 
helpin^^ them formulate the best possible John son-O'Mal lev budget. 
The field men are alF« expected to meet with tribal groups and consider 
their recommendation.^ for Johnson -O^Mal ley usa^e. Bureau officials 
report that funding for this kind of activity i» low^ and that such 
activity often ha^ to be conducted on a limited basis^ 

« iQterrUw witli J. L«ohnrd Norwoods BIA ActlnfiT Oammlulonfr. JuDf 1960^ 
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Area and Stat^ 

AluTilivn - $M'^r,,<KKP 

NobrHska i;-W>JH)ft 

North l>flkota Ilio. IKH) 

South Dakota, - 7 *5, 1KK> 

AllkUfiiif^niui^: Colorado „ 17{>. <KK> 

Aiiikdjirko: Kansas :!<>,fKK» 

Bimnps - 2<KPJ)00 

Montana _ ISO. 000 

\Vy(miing - 20, mi 

JiMi^i: Aljiska 1 U4s'),im 

Minm^ai>oiis (Kt5,ooo 

Minriosota _ ^ ;i7:\i)00 

AVjsr<ynHn _ ^ 'j:ir>. 0(H) 

^Timtn) „ - r>rj<tKNP 

Mnskoj^w ^ _ r>,s7,000 

OkJfihoma _ 5S0,m>0 

Mlssf?*sippl 7,000 

NiiVHjti 8.275,000 

NVw Mexic o - 1, 6nr>. 000 

lVn|>horal - - I,0j0.0n0 ^ 

I'hOi^fLix _ 3, 465, 000 

Arizona - - 3,370,000 

NWiula — 05.000 

rortUuicI 370,000 

Idaho - - 1U1,000 

Washington 11 'i, <NH> 

Seminole (fiKenoy) ; Floridti mOOO 

Total - — 11. r,r>z 000 

NoTi;,— ^Totftl iJumli^r at students. 66, 
Sources Bureau at IbAM Affatra. 
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iOHMSOH-O'WftUtV tX«HD»TV)ftES. STATt AND PUflPOSt. FISCAL VEAH 



0th «r 



Operation 
ind mainte^ 



Special 
services ^ 



Totat 
aipcndUum 



AlajM 

ArtJtin* _ . . 

Colojada. 

FterKia 

Idahc ,„ 

Iowa.. 

Kanu$ 

Minn«5QtArr.. .......... 

Montana 

N«4)r>ska..... . 

Nava<ia 

n*w M«Kici>.. 

Nortti 0»Ux>ii 

Okl»ti04n>, 

South D*kol8 

Wpthiditon.........^... 

Wiwonsiu... 

WyOrtiinf.. 

P«rif>bertl tdormitorm). 

Oshrio {hospital) ... 



UO, 000 
75.437 

4.ooa 



13.437 



3.2«3 

29. 01 a 
9.6«l 

SO, 000 
13 470 
4«p3fr4 
22,940 



fl3S.218 . 

307. £oa 
20.S2O 
iO, m 
7%, 
4.B$S 



109. S42 
t0.e9S . 

77,327 . 
41.243 . 
&09.O5S . 
S«. I» . 
3l&p2«7 
12,9W . 



23.l«3 . 



ISpSOO 



Si74€ 



34.020 



f735. S«4 

7.sn.m 



108, o;^ 

45. 13S.. 



104,696 
US 

s.3oa 

354,326 
2iH.30l 
75, 73£ 

A7,7Bt 
1,403, 



tSl.4(>4 
4D.100 
200 
10,fl35 

"i7;73r 

10.000 
12. 036 
71,350 
3S,6e8 
531,400 

36,2SS 
£3,SL3 
3S.000 

■"«;mo' 

7,000 



t93a BOO 
3,006.411 
142. &20 
. 10. 320 
161.450 
50,000 
2l,00Q 
2S3.000 
127, 04S 
193.4<»0 
92,00(1 
I, S24. 970 
274. SOO 
S50,0OO 
629,000 
150,02S 

iBaooo 

IZ,S2S 
I,StO,964 
7,000 



T«tai. 



430,031 Lm97S 49.5fi« e^3S3v4lO 1,0«3,OS4 9,8S7.03« 



Hhe r«inamder of ttie eioefiditufcs wa$ PlM«d in lliesa 3 B«n«ral cal«eoriM and rel>reient$a viriatyol ilanit$. 

Not*: Tl»ab»veinfdniuhdn w»$ tatitoirom tlieStal«i' annual rBf>Orl$. TbACOsi dl lifnchesand ■dminisiralidn was in 
stifftcivrtt dtlail to Prdvuta an accurata braakdown. 

Sdurce^ Bwtati df iircfian Mtiin. 

JOHNSON-O'MALLEV ENROLLMENTS. AND EXPENDITURCS. l9«7-0« 



SHI* 



Estimated 

JOM '^IV «Kpenoitifr« 

«iit«llnt«iil «(Kptndltuf« per puPI 



Ata$ka.» 
ArUona. . 
Colorado, 
norida... 



Iowa . . 
Kaiksas 



IHHss^fPpf.' 



Nabnsk« 

NOvada 

Kaw Misaob 

North 'Jakota 

Qlila^Ofna.. 

Swvti Dakota. ....... . ... 

WaihinCton. 

iWscofljin 

WydmmV. . . 

P«rtpharal dorfn$<N|vajo). 
Oifirm Nospilal 



Total, 



1.340 
12.765 
707 
219 
1,492 
116 
91 
2,S77 
20 
2,300 
G7S 
t.S3S 
tt.320 
1.*£3 
14.584 
4.J«7 
3. 763 
1.183 
20 
2,22^ 



930,800 
,006.411 
142. $20 

161. 4S0 

283.000 
4.SO0 

92.000 
.524.870 
274.500 
550.000 
629.000 
ISO. 02S 

mooo 

12. $2S 



62.676 9.«61,530 



«90 
236 
202 
47 
108 
43 L 
231 
110 
22S 

ss 

2*7 
60 

13S 

176 
38 

150 
40 

1S2 

Ui 

1.000 
1S7 



Sdurc«: Burtau oUndlan Affairs. 
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JOHNSON-O'MALLCV rUNOS APPROPRIATED FOR nsCAl VURS 



AmMfll ip- 



mt.. 
im.. 

1950.. 
I9U.. 



nr. 719 

ISO, 000 
MS. 190 

109 

(35. 435 



Anriwrl ^p* 



1957 t&.3ai,000 

195* 7*351000 

li:;:::::::: -^: . k'^^ 

l«L (.100,000 

i«4 7,390.000 

I9G( - 7.B9ILDOO 

|96|.. a.64S,000 

iiw 9.4(2.000 

196ft 9.9tt.000 

1969 11.5(2.000 



Souf»: Burnuaf iiKll«it ANitri. 

C The Transfer Pouct 

Despite Avidenc'o of tho failure of public schools tf> provide Imliitii 
>tiulents wiih an adequate education and despite the absence of a coin- 
iiiitnicntby local, State National autlioritics to pi-ovido Indians witJi 
an equal education, the Bui^u of Indian Affairs continues its policy of 
transferring Indians into public schools. Between 1930 and the i>rescnt, 
the number of Indian students attending publto schools has increased 
from one-half to two-thitxld of all Indian students enrolled in schools. 
In 1926, about 37,700 Indian students were in public schools,*' In 1968 
there were about 90,000,^* Nine States (California, Idaho, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, Oregon, Tjrxas, Washington, and Wisconsin) 
liad assumed complete responsibility for educating Indians within 
their Statea 

1. ANAI/TfilS 

Tlie transfer procedure employed by the Bureau has been discre- 
tionary. When the Bureau felt a pubRc school was ready to handle 
Indian students^ the change was eflfccted. The transfer was often a 
gradual process, involving a phasing out of the educational services at 
the Indian scbooL 

Former Bureau Commissioner Kobert Bennett testified before the 
subcommittee that after 1950 the Bureau undertook a ^^mutual agree- 
ment" policy in regard to transfer. When the Bureau decided that the 
Indian community and the sdhool district were mutually agreeable to 
the transfer, the transfer was made, Bennett said the Bureau's latest 
policy was one of *'niutual readiness" — with the sti^lation that no 
transfer be eflfected withofut the majority approval in a referendum 
of the Indian people aflfected.** 

*T »xhv Problem of indlAii AdalalattAtloDr" JjtmU M«rUza. pi 4ie* 
*■ DjiTliJoik of Public Bcbool lUlMlooA. BureaQ of lodliQ Aftiirt. 
BearfOfi Mforo tb« Sobcoimblttn on lQ<iUa ffducatloQ. U.S. Svutv* pt Tt. 
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Since licnnett is wo longer Commissioner, and ^inoe the Butoui lias 
hot issuoil a stuteniciit tt^^rdin^ its trtiiisfer iK^liey inulcr uew 
commissioner, thfy vxnct policy of tlift HiimDi Is not Known* Tlie Tin- 
ivau'S official policy on transferj I'ecorded in ti lJ)5*i re^tdation, sUxte^ 
tlmt Indian studenis ^^liould be enrollcil in public scliools wlwn public 
schools are ''wifliin normal transjiorting disliinc* of Indian homes," 
and that ''the tniiisfer of responsibility for edn< ntion of Indi:in clii!- 
di'en to public schools (^honld bo completed wlicrcver such a t ransfcr pf 
res(K)nsibiIity is feasible^"* 

No piiJ rienlhr criteria appear to be used to dctennine when a school 
is '*ready" to accept Indiaji students^ This determination continues to 
be made arbitrarily by the Bureau of Indian Affairs. No evtilnation of 
Uiequ:dity of education in the public school is done b*>foiv the transfer 
>s cffecfed. According to a Bureau official, "We know gt^nerally what 
their education program is/* The Hui'eau's only requii-enient seems to 
be that the public s;chool huf> enough space aud pei^>>mnd lo handle the 
iiddiUoiial students. 

The Bureau's means ^'f determining wlien Indians are *'ready" for 
a transfer is ev-en more puzzling* In the pa»;t it appears that tlie deter- 
mination was made by the Bureau without cxmsufting wHh the Indians 
affected by tlie chaage. The Indians were usually infomed of the 
transfer after the decision hftd been made. 

2- ME&QVAKIE cask S'TOT 

A ease exemplifying the Bureau's transfer policy involves the Mes* 
quakie Tribe of Tama, Iowa. The tril>o's a)nflicts with t!>o BIA over 
tlie closing of their scUlement day school ami tlie traiiitfer of those 
students to the local public school are reeonled in the following case 
study^ 

The Mesquakie Indians of TaniOf Iowa Jiave had a history of conflieL 
In Mie early 1700*s their raiding practices on French sliipping made 
them an object of extermination. In 1850, they disagi'ecd with their 
Sac and Fox brethren in Kansas over tlie issue of acculturation, and 
moved to Iowa, establishing their own settlement on the Iowa River 
near Tama. 

In 1897, tliey became embroiled in a controversy with the HIX over 
sending their children to a boarding school which educated *Mn the 
white man s way," and for 3 years iu the 1930's, tliey witliheld their 
cluldren from nic white man s public schools because of the hostile 
attitude toward Indians in the nearby white cominunity. - . ^ . 

It M*as not unusual, therefore, that when the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs announced in July, 1968 its intention to transfer all Indian chil- 
dren from the Scftlemeut Day School t-o the Tumn Jniblrc school^^ that 
the Meapakies Infused to comply. 

Tlie M^^uakies had l>een sendinfj their childi^eii to a day school 
opeijitid hi tiieir settlement by the BIA siiui» 1J>40. Tlu^ school con- 
tained grades oue through eight. Most Mrs«piakio eluldivn attended 
high school *t boarding schools. A^ few attended the local public 



*• Indian AWain Httsu^it. see. 201. ^ * „ ft-^. 

n Jnformatton complied from brarlnr I^Hllmon^ of Mesqunkl«fl (pi. 1. 1989), corre* 
flnoiid«no> from Bureau of Indian AlTalffi oAcIoIh. the r«Port prepared for the BUboommUUe 
bjr Pitiil Tetraffao. and coart r«c-of<l« of the U.S. district courl. Cedtr Kapida. Iowa. 
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scliools^^but tlie Iridiaivs wcio not UK)kecl upon fondly by the arenas 
white citizenry, tind thns tlio Indians sliied away from the j>ublic 
schools. 

But in 1954, the Bui^au began to phase out tlic day sclif>oL In 1054, 
the eighth grade went* Iti 10r»7, it was the seventh grade* In the mid- 
^ 1960's, the sixtl) ^nide was ehinLniitod^ and hi lOGi, the day school^ 
fifth grade wiis i-euuced by half. In most cast's the students weie trans- 
ferred to public scliools in the South Tani;i County School District, 

By 1068, more than 150 Mesquakte^, or about 75 j>ereent of Mes- 
<^uakie childi'en^ were being educated in the South Tama County pub- 
lic schools. The Mesquakie settlement scJiool, or the Sac and Fox day 
srhool as it is ofHcially known^ was anticipating a 1068 enrollment of 
56 children for grades one tlirongh four* Tlien^ in earl V Jul v li>68j the 
tribal chaimiaii \v'aj^ notified that all MefiqujJties were being trans- 
ferred to public schools beginning the fall of 

It was evident from the Bureau's phaseout proce<hii'e that its even- 
tnal jroal was termination of the day school, and public scluwl educa- 
tion for all Mesfpiakics. In October 1067^ the Bureau had lUinounced 
such intention;; at a meeting attended by representatives of the county 
school l>oord and the triual council Subsequent meetings^ which 
sometimes included Mesquakies, laid the groundwork for the fall 1%8 
transfer. 

On July 20, the tribal council met and responded with a motion 
opposing the closing of the day school. The Mesquakies maiHtained 
that treaty rights would bo violated if the BIA did not provide educa- 
tion for Indians. On August 2, the council urged a boycott of the pub* 
lie schools in grades ojie through five, and in the first week of Septem- 
ber, the tribe filed for an injunction in Federal court against the clos* 
ing of the scliool In late September, the court ruled (bat the day 
school be reopened by October 31, and that the Mesquakies and tlie 
Bureau of Indian Affairs both submit proposals for resolution of the 

groblem. The school was reopened and stafi'ed v^ith te^ichers contracted 
y the BIA through thepubhcschoc; system* 

The Bureau sought dismissal of the suit in November, arguing that 
^^sovereign immunity'' prevented the court from issuing an injunc- 
tion against a governmental l)ody such a.s the BIA* The court denied 
the Bureau's motion in February 1060. 

The Mesquakies submitted to the court a pi^posal for a Mesquakie 
operated and controlled school on the settlement to include grades 
kinde^rten through nine. The school would be contracted through 
the BIA, and would include course work in Mesquakie hifrtory and 
cnlture and the teachinjr of English as a ,seoond langna^* The BIA 
responded with a plan that the status quo — a Mesquakie day school 
for grades one through four — continue for another year, and that 
the public school takeover of Mesquakie education be delayed another 
year. The Mesquakie tribal conncil vote<l to accept the Bnrean's offer 
to continue operation of the Mesquakie settlement school for grades 
one through four for another year, and the lawsuit was withdrawn* 
The Bureau has also stated that it has extended its mutual readiness 
policy so that no transfer will occnr without approval by referendum 
of the Indian people* No such provision has been written into the 
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TliG Mc^iiKiki^^ sihintion t>i'ovidGS a glaring GXimii>l(\of miiny of the 
problciiis involved in tliG Burcairs transfer policy, 

Tlie Bureau admits to initiating tlic transfer of all Mc'Sfjjuakiesto tli(: 
local public schools^ but it contends tlicre were no objections nntil the 
last minute. 

Some Mesqnakies complained they weren^ informed of the intended 
transfer, or the meetings in which it was-discu^d. Quostions were 
also raised as to how many Mesquakies actually thought transfer was 
in the be^ interest of Hieir children- 

But one ot the main ]>rob1e.m areas higlilighted hy the situation was 
the Bureau's "mutual readiness" policy, and the bui^tnu's means of 
determining such readiness. 

The impetus for the decision to trant^fer came from the pureaii's 
determination (or assumption) that the South Tama County pub- 
lic schools were "ready" to educate all Mesquakie children, and that 
the Mesquakie? . were ready for the pnhlic schools 'to handle that 
fonctiou. 

In a July 2^ 1068, letrer to the Mesquakie Tribal Council from 
the Minneapolis Area Office Director mating the transfer official, the 
Bureau noted that "the South Tama County officials are willing and 
ready to assume the responsibility of providing quality education 
for all children of the settlement, and liave geared their educational 
program for this transfer 

In response to a request by the subcommittee, Charies Zellers, BIA 
Assistant Commissioner for Education, explained how the BIA had 
determined the South Tama County public schools and the Mesquakies 
"ready-' for complete transfer. In regard to the readiness of the Mes- 
quakies, h^ made the following comments: 

"The criteria used for initiating plans for the transfer.of 
the Mesquakie children to the pubHc school are in keeping 
with the overall policy of the Bureau to transfer the respon- 
sibility for the education of Indian children to public schools 
whenever feasible and when it is in the hest interest of the 
people. 

Strong consideration was given to the fact that a progres- 
sive nuinoer of Mesquakie children in the upper grades and 
high school were attending public school ivith no serious ob- 
jections from the people. 

The tribal counciVs resolution to support (instruction 
of public scliool fftcilities to accommodate 200 of their chil- 
dren would certainly indicate their interest in the transfer 
of all their diildren to the South Tama schools. {In March 
1066, the tribal a>nncil passed a resolution favoring a pro- 
posal to utilize $200,000 of Public Law Sl-^SIS funds to con- 
struct an addition to the schools.) 

The following excerpts from the BIA response explain how the 
public school*^ ^'readiness" was detennine<l : 

For many years* the district has enrolhvl a])proximat6ly 
75 percent of the Afos^uakie Indian diiMren in its schools 
and the teachers of tlipse children have had cotisiJerable ex- 
perience in working with them* 
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The larger, modern public school facilities offer a better 
leaiaiag eaviroament, better teacliers, aa iaiegratioa factor, 
aad the latest e<juipmeat,^iid fiiciHties. Throu^fh the various 
contacts with new students^ teachers, and community, Mes- 

auaki« pupils will be better prepared to become a part of 
16 larger society. 

Records indicate that Mesquakie students who have at- 
tended public schools from kindergarten on, score better on 
Achievement tests^ havet)etter attendance records, and remain 
in school longer than those who be^^in their education in the 
Sac and Fox day schooh (Wlien asketl to produce those 
records, Zellere said he had never seen them^ mit had been 
advised of their substance by h^s fieldnien; Tlie subcommittee 
.soiif^lit such rca>rds from the Minneapolis area ofitce of the 
BIA and the South Tama County school oificials, but/ neither 
\i'asablo tocomeup with tliem,) / ^ 

As a re^rular part of the in*service training of teaehers and 
the ndministrat^nn. a workshop especially f^oun^d to receiving 
the additional Mcsquakic children was conducted prior to 
the openihjr of sohooLThis included an information address 
by the seltool superintendent, 

Speriivl education is availabio to disadv:iutasfed children, 
but T10 special eurriruhim is hoinfr otr*^re<l -the Mpsf^uakie 
IndiuTi stiuleTitJi at the Sontli 'l ama schools. Teachers are 
made nware of spfK^ial needs of Indian i^tiidents, 
\ Ir^dijui i*nltiire aufl liistorv nro taught only as a part of 
\t)io State social studies curriculum. The ^^chool library con- 
fcuus many references to Indian history and culture. 

T)io afeRquakifi^ maintained they were not ready for the public 
.-^^hnols iWause the public schools were not ready for them, 

'^Thc pr^);Tram or the oirvicnlnm iias not been geared to our tribal 
way of tliitikhigt" Don Wanntee of tfio AToRquakies Tri(j;il Council 
testifie<l iH^Mre the subcommittee. AS^s Wanatee also noted that "the 
Indian chikh-ep in their early years do not have the English Ian*, 
iriiage well enough to compete with the wiiite cliildren^'^ but the school 
ha?; no special program of teaching English for these studentSi He 
indicated the whole Tama atmosphere was hostile to the Mesquakies 
because tht^ white people refused to try to understand Mesqiiakie 
viewpoints on education or the Mesquakie cultural herita^, 

S\\ investigative re'port prepared for the subcommittee by Paul 
Petrafcso of tlie Uppe** Midwest Regional Educational Tjaboratory 
bore out many of the Mesquakie complaints. Among the report's find- 
ings vTcre: 

f 1) Tlie public school has not adopted any programs that 
deal specifically with the teaching of disadvantaged youth or 
Indian children* ^- 

(2) The schobi superintendent did not acknowledge any 
languag&proWem for Mesquakie children. He admitted hear- 
ing alxiut^' a study made by a teacher which showed that 
upon entering school many Mesquakie children are more 
familiar with Mesquakie language than English, but he said 
he had never read it.- 
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(3) In the past then* have been no inserrico trainiii<r 
Programs for teachers to aeqnaint thein with problems of 
<eaching: Indian ohildrcn. In a telephone intervieiv with the 
subcommittee staff, the superintendent ?5aid» "There has never 
been time" to provide such training and that-rfny ortentation 
to teaching Mesquakies was usually restricted to "a one- 
shot affair on the peculiarities of the Mesfiuakies/* 

Mr. Petrafeso noti>d hi his report that three st-jlool ^tuff inejnbers 
win be atteniHn^ a BIA sponsored workshop oU Indian cnltiire in the 
summer of 10(50, and that they are ex]>ected to set up an jnservice 
pro^rram for the remainder of the SoutFi Tama County pnblic school 
staff. 

(4) Tlie only steps taken toward acknowledging the pres- 
ence of Indians in the school»jire tlie addition to the lilirary 
of a unmber of books on Indian history and eulture, and the 
high school history departinent^s present project of develop- 
ing an Indian history unit in the American history course. 

f5) Xo accurate data is kept on dropouts. 

(6) Despite an awareness that the acliievement test scores 
of Indian children show theixi several vears behhid the aver- 
age level, school officials do not individually instruction or 
even prescribe special programs that would allow the child 

rat^h np. 

(7) During the 10(58-60 school year, Mesquakie students 
averRffi^d about 20 days of absence per student. 

(5) Most Indian students are placed in the general conrj^e 
of svudy track. OnJy eight Indjans are in the college pr^p 
cour.fje, and none are enrolled in tlie vocational education 
track. 

Tl*e Ilvjrcai3 s Assis^ntit rominissioner for Education 1ms said that 
the Bnreau condncts no formal evaluation of a public school's educa- 
tional program befoi'© Indians arc transferred into public schools. 
"We know^ generally what their education program is^'' he stated in 
an interview. Tliere seem to be enou|^h discrepancies between the 
Bureau's analysis of Mfesqnakie education in the public school and 
Mr. Petrafeso^s report to indicate the need for a formal ev^iluation 
before any transfer of Indian students is effected. 

Tiie I0r>0-70 school year has begun with the South Tama school dis- 
trict operatiUfT the Sac and Fox Day School for grades 1 throngh 4, 
The rcnmining Mesqnal^ie children attend thd Tama public schools. 
The iawsnit lias been witlulrawn, i>ut no one knows at thiS"time wimtthe 
^^c^^quakies* school situation wilihenext year. 

D. Summary or Pcjblic School FiNniNfls 

1. Indian Parfictpafion and Control 

.1 m^rk-mi fndtan,^ harp Htth^ if any^ mftitenca or control in the edu^ 
eafion of fh^ir i^hUdren in the jmhliC schools, 

* A. Indian membership on School boards which have jurisdiction in 
di:=trictsedncaHng Indians is rare. 
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U. The wliUc power structure of ten tliwurts IihIIuu attempts tog:iiii 
rcpropeiitjil ion on sclio*>J Uwirdis, 

C. IiHlifiu att(^mi)t.s to win curnculiim reforms which vccof:inze Iii- 
dinn liistory and culture are often met with ix^isUince (vohi school 

din ini^tra tors. 

1). A strong feeling of powerles^ne^ pervades Inditin communities 
in re^jard to their attempts to improve the e(hic':itioii provided in 
public schools'. 

2* Curriculmn 

Public scliooh educating Indiam rarely inohtdc (jonrseworh which 
recognises Indian history^ culture or lan/fuage^ nnd often u^e material 
and approaches wkieh are iferogatorif f<ytoard IndioT^, 

A. Puhlie schools in many States use history and social studios toxt- 
liooks whicrh Ignore the ludian'g role in history or grossly distort that 
n>Ie. 

B, I1ie primary result of^the manner In^^ans am treated in the his- 
tory ti-xtliooks in use today Is a prop.ijjation of inaccurate stereotypes. 

^fost public schools do not take into consideration the lun;;^uDge 
ilifliculties of niauv Indian students. ^ 

D. Tlicre is a (Jefinite^lack of biliri^niil aud biculttiral materi:tls in 
scliools educating Indians, 

3. Attitudes 

Many Srhohl admini^tivtorji and t^a^^hcn^ ro7i<i/ffcr h^dtan pt/pif/t iti- 
frrior to ndiife sfttdrtifjt^ o^)d fftus rxprrf. ihon to fai?^ hofk hi j^rhool 



A. All anti-Indi;mnttiUide is often prevnlent in white (communities 
in wbich Indinns rep?;ve piibli*^ scliool education. 

It. ^fony scliool districts relcjg:tito ludinns to tJje lowest led in their 
trackinf? systems. 

C. Sonio administriitors refuse to crKipenitc with the Imlian com- 
nuinity in their fidioo) district and disrouragt^ or do not i^ermit Indian 
porticipatioii in decisionmakii^r- 

D. Indians are often promoted each year i^e^jardless of ;rrades just 
f^n tlicy can be kept in school, thus assuring: the local district of receiving 
Federal aid because of the pnvscnce of Indian students. One pnbli*^ 
school district goes so far as to fnlsifj^" Indian achievement-test msnlts 
Ivcnuso the students were so far behind national norms that "it just 
wouldn't look good." . . , 

E. Teachers and administrators are often insensitive to Indian 
values and ignorant of Indian culture. 

' 4, Transfer from BIA to Public Schools 

TJtilp aitr-nftOT) ijip^fd fo vdtrfhrv Indta-n.'^ v;fj}if ffiHr nhtdenf^ trai^^' 
fcrred from a Burmn of Indian Affatra-opp.vatrd /school fo a jn(h7ic 
kchooh or '^t^hefher th^ peddle Jtrhool ready to aecc.pt Indian students^ 
trlipn fhp drrhioT} fo wake such a transfer in made. 

A. The Biireairs'p<ilicy on tninsfcrrinja: students from Fcdenilly- 
operated to piibJit ;chools lir^s changer? periodicfllly'over the yen rs, and 
at this point, the official policy remains unclear. 

B. Public schools arc rarely cqiiippe<l to handle the unique problems 
with whichUhey mast deal when tlu-y accept Indian students, without 
special pi'cparation and effort. 
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Indians have not been given the opportunity to decide for them- 
selves if they want tlieir children educated in Federal schools, public 
schools^ or in ^me other educational program. 

5^ Federal Legislation and Indian Education in Public Schools 

^ <a> Public Law 81-815 . 

Lack of funding for PvbNc Tmw presents any comtructton^ 

of puhHc school facUiliea for hidian students. 

A. Indians are not included in the sections of the law which are 
given priority in fuudirtg. 

Many public schools accepted Indinn students under the impres- 
sion they would receive Federal money for constructing the additional 
facilities necessary to educate those Indian students, yet such Fed- 
eral nionej^ bas rarely been appropriated. 

<b) Public Law 81^74 

TVhile^ Indian education in receiving soim financktl assistance 
through Public Law^ Sl-S74^ it h hardly enotigh to provide stvdents 
with^ne^ucUeducatiotial opportunity. ^ 

A. ilnny public s<^hool districts educating Indians Public Lnw 
81-8T4 funds for a ptood share of their operating budgets^ whidi re- 
sults in a situation wiiere Indian students receive insufficient benefit. 

Indinn districts are in greater need of financial assistance than 
many other districts i^eceivine; nitl under Public Law 81-874* 

C. Late funding for this law has created crises m school planning 
and has been especially harmful to Indian districts which depend 
uPOn it for so much of their budget 

(c> Johnson-tyMalley Act 

The intent of the Johnson'OWaltey Act to provide for the apedai 
needs of Indian students is not b4ing fully satisfied* 

A. Johnson-0*Malley money is traditiond.1Iy used by school districts 
to supplement their goneml operating budgets rather tlian to provide 
for sppcinl Indian needs* 

B. Tlie question of whether an Indian lives on or near Federal prop 
erty pint's a more important part in deciding Jf a district receives JOM 
money tlinn docs ttie (jue.^tioii of need* ^ 

C. There is very poor accountability for the use of JOM money* 
Urban Indians receive no benefits under JOM as it is presently 

adminif^tered. 

K Some States with substantial Indian populations are excluded 
from JOM contracts* 

R The eiroanded contracting authority granted the act by a 1936 
amendment has not been utilized to the full^ extent* 

Indians rarely have .an opportunity to decide how the JOM 
money, designed to serve their neeos^ Is u) be spent* 

H. JOM fins not been funded at a l^vel ftdef|nntely rotating the spe- 
cialproblemsof Indian student^;. 
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IILTHE FAILURE OF FEDERAL SCHOOLS 



T\w Buirau f^f In<1ian Affairs operates 2^i\ si'ho(»ls in 17 Staffs, 
on Imlian r*^^Tv:itions and in remote gtiograpliic areas tliroughoiit 
tW to\\utvy\ Of Miei^e, 77 are hoarding Rchools, 

TiiM'tj .HQ ;)I»Q05 American Indian childi'en currently enrolled in 
BIA iK>ar(Jinp schools, 15,4^>*^ in BIA diiy schools, and 3,^54 lionsed in 
peripliei^al dorjuitones while attending |)ublic s^;hools with BIA fiTian-- 
c^al support. In addUion, ^2,070 Indian yonnppsters attend public 
sr)ioi>l<5 "^xipjiorted by the JoIin=on'0'M:dloy Art, wldeli is adinin^ 
\^u-rc<l In HIA, 

In^tisi-al yeur lOr^O there were BIA eniployee^. Of this num- 

ber, t,t>:J7 were employed in education. Education's allotment of fnnds 
from the Department of the Interiors fiscal yoiir WO appropriation 
x\as $i)4,lG4,000, Other funds for ednciUion, from s<^>nrces sucl\ as title 
I of the KSEA, totaled $9,912^744, briw^r tKe total funding for the 
yearto$I04,or>7J44, 

According to statistics compiled by the BIA in 1968, 82J percent 
of tlu> -fndt^tUfi LMirolled in Federal schools arc "Full Blood" Indians 
an \ bti^hlly uiort* th;ni U7 perctMit of students weri; oJie-fialf or more 
Indian blood, Appr()xiinately 00 percent of the students will enter the 
firi^t grade with littte or no Knglish lanpu;ige fiicilitv, 

IVrliapfi the most ^^trikiug fact ahont the Federal Rcliool system is 
fhe.pjrowth rate of tlie student population. The present growtli rate 
of the Indian population on I'cservations is 3.-5, percent per year, or 
three times the natural nit^. of increase for tlie TI,8, popula- 
tion at large. If the pref^cnt rate of gmwfh continues, the population 
w fW donbh^ in 21 yejirs,^ Thi^ dniniatii' irrowtli rate is prijnarily a 
fur^rrion of siihs(;>iitial improvement in Indi;in licalth in the last 15 
years foNowiny the transfer of the Indian health pro^rram from BIA 
the Public Ifcalth Service, Fertility rates hav<^ idways been high 
and have slightly increased but the death rate has substantially de- 
clined, ■ ^ , 

The cons<*qnenees of this extraordinary growth nite are reflected 
in the f<^llowing stfifistics, Knrollment in lilA high schools doubled 
in :;n 8 yL\ar period from lOr^^* to li)07. The increase wa^ fvoiu 5,<Jf>l stu- 
dents enrolled in 1D5D to 31,0:13 student^ enrolled in li*07. On the 
Navajo Reservation^ in the C years frorti IDCO to lOCG, the school ago 
}>Of»i]Iatiou increa^^d by 48 jSercent from 31^000 to 4fi,000, XTnfor- 
tunafely, a snhstanfial proportion of these cMKlren were not enrolled 
in Fchnol, iJne \o a crash construction program in the early IPriOs the 
percentage of enrolled chifdren inereased fmm 52 percent in 195C 

1955 the perteiitiige of schof>bagf* childrer 



to 81 percent in iOG5, After 
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ftctuft)]/ enrolled remained relatively constant, showing only & .slight 
increase by 1966/ The failure to close the gap following 1055 was 
primarily a function of the "termination policy" and a consequent 
reduction in appropriations. A major construction program was again 
launched in the early 1960*s but could hardly keep pace with the in-^ 
creased growth rate. The failure of the Federal Gov^>rfiment to pro- 
vide adequate classroom space for thousands of Navajo and Alaskan 
native scJiool-age children continues to be a tk^edy and ^ disgrace. 

B. General Analysis 

Although great concern has often been expressed about the adequacy 
of the BIA education 'prc^ramf one seances in vain for analytical 
studies of the problems and perfonnance of Federal schools. With 
the exception of several important mental health studies of boardinc 
schools m the last decade^ competent evaluations of instructional 
practices done either by the BIA central office or independent agencies 
are practically nonexistent. The last comprehensive survey appears to 
bethe Meriam Reportof 1928. 

Following: its initial hearings in December of If^Bt^ the subcommit- 
iee i^eqiiestetl that the Bureau of Indian Affairs contract for a com- 
prehensive study of its Federal school system. Dr. Oharles Zellers had 
ali^ady initiated plans for such a stu^y, and further discussions be- 
tween subcfimmittee staff and BIA officials resulted in a contract being 
let to ABT Associates. Inc., in Cambridge^ Massachusetts. 

The ABT study involved more than^^O professionals over a period of 
1 year in extensive field investigation^ The five volume report was 
finished and made available to the sjtibcommittee in June 1969. 

More than 200 cla rooms wera obs^ed for the purpose of4dentify- 
-inc educational objec ires and insjxuctional practices were observed 
ana 6\'ahm^ in 100 classrooms. The ABT study provides a revealing 
and discouraging description of the serious inadequacies of the BIA 
edncationprogram/In general, the Bndingsof the ABT study are con- 
gnteut with the findings of the sttbcommtttee investigations and 
provide a uscfiil general overvieiv of problems and deficiencies. 

"" ' \ ■ 

1. EDUCATION BUIXIET ANALYSIS 

The BIA education jbudget was found to be greatly inadequate: 

Since most Indian children begin school with the environ- 
mental handicap^ of rural poverty, cultural isolation, low 
level of parent education, and in many cases a non-Englith 
native language, equality of edncjttional inpufs requires 
greatly superior iilschool, resources of teachers, curriculum, 
facilities* and equipment tfi balance the inadeqnnte i)rc5scliool 
preparation of moi^t Indiiin children. Such superior education 
has not been and cannot be supplied by the BIA on its current 
tudgotof some $1,000 per student year, which must also pay 
for the boarding expanses of nearly half Hic students.^ 

It h«s been pointed ou^ thnf the Job Corps spent from $7,000 to 
$0,000 per student year f<^r its resident hifrU-;^ehool level education 

■ Ibid.. ToL II. p. as. 

*IbM.. TOU I, p. 2. 
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^Jix*t;rftiu, A lumilicr of wihiGjsses testifying bofoii* the siib^'oinuiiUee 
mvo suggested thtit tJio niiiouiit of expciidiaire ^K^r pujiil in BIX 
scliools should be doubled or tripled if eqinUity of educational oppor* 
tiuiitjr is to be provided. The AfiT report appears to agree with these 
swfTge^ ions, stating, **BI A schools are at this time insiifhciently funded 
toovert'ouie tl*0 £>tudcnts' initial difficnltiis ri>suUing fioni poverty and 
uultnnil barriers. The price of this economy is ultimately pai<l in high 
welfare payments and roducetl revenues. Anminl t>er |)upil expendi- 
tures, iKiw arottud $1^000 should he greatly increased on the basis of 
con5<*ning future wejfare costs and income tax collections.'' The sub- 
ooimnittee )»as iurestigate<l the BIxV education binlget and found the 
following: ^ 

INDIAN mmm mm% 
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When inflationar; factortfaiB taken into consideration^ the following 
chart makes clear that thie BIA education program has been erossly 
underfunded for a substantial period of time. More preciselyf the 
amount of real dollars for per capita expenditure in tne BIA edu- 
cation program decreased from $1|065 in 1958 to $1^ in 1966- By 
19S8 the per capital e^^wnditures of real dollars was $1^052, still below 
the amount available m 1958, 10 years earlier. The chart reveals that 
between 1968 and 1969 there was a budget increase for education 
programs in BIA and the amount per capita increased sliditly from 
$1,058 to $1,075. It would appear that appropriations for the BIA ed- 
ucation progrum have, not taken into account inflationary factors 
or the accelerated rate of student population growth during the last 
10 years. In addition, it is ajtparent that the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
has not been able to establish or dearly justify what would coiLstitute 
an ^^equal educational opportunity investment'* per child per year. 
The BIA 13 still using; an old -fashioned line-item bud^t which is based 
not on program neras but rather on what tlie BlA ^^think^; it can 
gef Th IS lack of adequate standards or definition of e^ual educational 
opportunity continues to be a major dehciency in BIA budget 
requests. 

A memorandum prepared by the Education Division of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs points out that: 

The education program is faced with a severe fimding 
crisis in fiscal year 1M9 which can only be compounded in 
fiscal year 1&70 unless additional funds above those already 
before Congress are secured. 

The report goes on to state r 

Over the past few year increasing cost of normal opera- 
tions in addition to necessary actions taken in order to remain- 
competitiTe in the field of professional personnel has caused 
a dangerous erosion of edCucational funding capability. In. 
fiscal year 1969 this has reached a point that even with the 
diversion of funds appropri^4&d for innovative and improved 
programs only a bare minimum of instructional supplies* 
textbooks^ dormitory supplies and materials and replacement 
equipment can be purchased for school operation and will at 
the end of fiscal year 1969 have depleted all stocks of marerials 
through the normal operation — carryover will not be avail- 
able in 1970* In addition, at the present time 420 sorely needed 
educational dormitory personnel positions must remain va- 
cant due to the^drtage of funds. 

The memorandum points out that an additional requirement for 
$5 million above the present funding reouest before Congref^s wiU be 
needed simply to mamtain a minimum oase. For example, h^ed on 
the school management cost of education index, $40 per child repre- 
sents an appropriate expenditure for textbooks, supplies, and ma- 
terials* Presently the Bureau of Indian Affairs expends approxi- 
mately $18 per cliild in this category, less than half the appn^priato 
national standard. 

The 5-year education plan for the Bureau of Indian Affairs indi- 
cates that in order to overcome long-standing deficiencies mid achieve 
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a nnnimum level of sati5?fact<>ry fnndinp: an incranse of $158 million 
over the present $110 million hudget i-emicS^t ^yc:ill..ljMft nec<b$saTy* In 
addition it points out. {\ii\t thei^ is a iiml fur $178 niillion in ronst ruc- 
tion funds to pmvide for the noplacemcnt of many s\il>stnndiird huijd- 
ings and new soliools for increasing enrollments^ as well as $18 million 
for major alterations and hnprovctncnts to existing facilities. Tlit;se 
projected figures indicate the siihstantial inadeqmirics of the past 
-funding of the BIA education pio^ram, mid the pl■cii^^nt faiinre of 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs to even iippronch an **cqMal edncational 
opportunity investment*' per rliiUl* 

Equally diPtinl)iu^ is tlie faf;t that. i\ snl)fttfinti:U portion of the 
money appropriated by Congn\^s for the edutratiou piorrnun is heing 
diveiteil. for other purposes. Aroorilinji^ to an invest lira tioii rebort^f 
the HoiH(i Apjimpnations Committee in Kelmiary IfKiS, "lUA ^^iHoials 
eited pix adniTnistrative-tyj^e programs aiKl support activities that are 
supjKnted by assessments of the education program fnndn. In. fiscaT 
years li)66 and 1067, these asse.ssineiits nuioiiiiti*d to $1L073,- 
000 and $12,2I)5,0(?0, rpspeotirely." * Thus it is apparent that tliere 
is relntiveiv little int%rity in the BTA cdiirAtion bn<In:et. 

It shoiil<l also be not-ed that tlie BIA has failnl bfidly to e^jiidiict 
any nieaninfrfnl Ionj^*ninge. planning, to provide a reliable rt*n:<ua of 
&cfiool-a*Tc rhilflt^n. or to mt«grat<^ its planning with otlier components 
of reservation th^velopnient : for oxanqJe. ronds on the N;ivit]o Res- 
erviition. The results hiive been sul>s^t;nitinl numbers of Indiun ebil- 
dit?n not in school an<i many times not 4'ven aeconnted for^ severely 
overrmwde*! sehool facilities, largj^ iiuinln-vs of Ahi-^kan Xative chil- 
dren shipped out of the State to Ore^ijoii or Oklahoma so that they 
ean receive a hi^rh school cdihration, and a variety of iinsatisfactory 
makeshift arrannri^ments (such as the conversion of ^lonuitory space) 
which unist have a deleterious efTci t on an effective educational pro- 
. gram. 

A study published by Dr. William 11. Kelly in 19G7 was astounded, 
to discover fhat 340 school-ap^e children in tht^ lC-to-18 age category 
and an additional 804 in the 6*to^l5 afre pjroup were not eni-olled in 
any school an<l could not be accounted for by BIA officials. Au<l this 
study covpre<l only a pail of southern A ri:<onn.* Another lereut study 
found %fi(*f) *=chooKage Indian childrenTtnt acmnnt^^d for in the State 
of New Mexico. In Alaska an<l on the NiiVaio Reservation no one 
seems to know how many schooi-age Indian or nHive children are not 
^enrolled^fv^etteol^Jlut ^ numbers in the thousands. The estimate of 
"'^Savtijo children rnnsliTTywhere from 4,0(10 to 8,OO0: 

2. ACADKMIC rnUFol^MANCR 

The ac^idenii^? |>orforrii;ince of snuleiihs in BIA s/liwls^ijidirates to 
some degree the mairintnrle of the prohlf^ni. Only TiO pt-ivenTdf the In- 
dian students in BIA lii^rli schools graduate, eonipai-e^l witit a national 
average of 74 percent. Of the luunher of students who graduate from ^ 
high school, only 28 percent enter college, as compared with a national 



* n«a rings. SntwommUtff** nii Indian B*ltir.n(ion. pt 1. fftflO. pn, -I -I,''. -MS. 

* H«flnnga. "Department of th^ Interior nnd Helot^rt A^f>nc|f>ii Approprlnttone for 19(J9/' 
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avemge of 50 i^ei'ceiit* Of tliose Indian students who enter college^ only 
28 perceut gmduatcu In additional, less tlian 1 percent of Indi:in gra(f- 
uate students complete a nmster^s degree. 

For every 400 Indian students entering Federal liigli schools at the 
freshman level, only one will graduate trom college* It is pi-edicted 
that only about "150 Indians will receive bac1ieloi*s dejrrt*©^ in 1969. 
Fuillierinoi-e^ tliei^ is no reason to believe that this; situation 
will improve if drastic changes do not occur.^' Also, Uie Indian stu- 
dent in a BIA school is on tae average 2 or more years beliind his 
non-Indian^peers in terms of achievement test scores when he gradu- 
ates from high school. Thus to bring its program up to notional norms 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs must cut the number ^of dropouts in 
half, must doubt the number of Indian students goiiijg on to college 
provide an adequate elementary and secondaty education background 
which will permit a doubling of the nmnber of Indian students gradu- 
ating from collie, and & tenfold increase in Uie number of Indian 
students completing a masters decree, 

UnfortuBately^ the Bureau of Indian Affairs does not have well- 
specified goalsi and bas never stated how or over what period of 
time they teel they can dose the gap. The three charts ou pa^ 61, 62, 
and 63 summarize the serious eoucational achievement deficiencies of 
the Indian student as compared wiUi the non-Indian. 

3. GOALS AKD OPERATIOKAL PHlLCSOniY 

One of the most important findings of the ABT study was the 
dramatic disparity betweest Uie educational goals of the students 
and the expectations of the teachers and administrators. Thia is par- 
ticularly important because educational research has d(^monstrated 
that teacher expectations have an importjuit effect on student achieve- 
ment The self-fulfilling prophecy of failure seems to lie a i>ervasive 
element in BIA schools, 

Tlie study found that three-quarters of the Indian students wanted 
to go to coflege. Most of the students had & reasonable understanding 
of ^vhat college work entailed and 3 perc^t desiied graduate studies 
at the masters or doctoral level. The stud^ts clearly desired a firm 
grounding in the core sabject of English, mathematics^ and science. 

In dramatic contrast to the student goals, however, were Uiose of 
teachers and administrators* When adced to name the most important 
things the schools should do for the students^ only about one-tenth 
of the teachers motioned academic achievement as an imt>ortant goaU 
Teachers stressed the educational objectives of personality develop- 
ment, socialization, and citizenship. 

Administrators generally responded similarly to teachers; 
this is not suprising, since all of them were formerly teacliers, 
most Quite recently. Only^ one administrator of the 35 inter- 
viewea was concerned jmrimariljr with the academic achieve- 
ment of Uie student The administrators do not generally 
express any need lor a more intellectually diallenging 
curriculum or for college preparations/ 

- Ob. cit.. ABT A«flOcfnte«. vol. tU p- 47. 
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Apparently, many of the ieacJiers still see tlieir role as that of 
'^civilizing the native," The study also found that, ^'teachers believe 
in a quiet obsolete form of occupational preparation, for which stu* 
dents show commendable little enthusiasm.*' One consequence of the 
unfortunate situation is a serious communications breakdown between 
E^tudent and staff and a serious lack of productive student-staff inter- 
actions. 

In terms of operation^ pliilosopliy f^eVenif other deficieticips were 
noted; BIA fidministrators una touchers l>clie\^ that Iiitlians 
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can choose only betwecBii total "Indianess** — whatever thiit is — uutl 
compiptB Dssimilation into the <?ominJint soricty. There .m^i/is to be ' 
little ifiiiiy undei^tanJiii^of occ-iiUm'atLoii imH^h^^i^surtlic (IfBsirabillty 
of ^combiniiiff a firm euitui*al identity with occupational success fuid 
consequent seTf^esteem." Thus, the goal of BIA education appears to 
direct students toward migration to a city while at the same time it 
fails to **prepare students academically, socially, psychologically, or 
vocationally for urban Iif«> As a result, mauy return to the r^serva* 
tions disillusioned, to spend the rest of their lives in economic and 
intelJectual stagnation. The counterpart of this Al ice-in- Wonderland 
philosophy is an idmost^total neglect of reservation life and problems. 
The stuoiy notes that ^'the common social problems of family instabUitT, 
poor healths inadequate housing, alcoholism, and underemployment is 
today almost unaffected by educational programs.'* 

4, QUAXJTT OF IH6TRUCTI0H 

The qualify and eifectiveness of instructiomit practices wei-e foinid 
very unsatisfactory. For exami>le: 

* The primary in-school cause of the low adequacy 
achievement level's of Indian students is the inadequacy of the 
instruction offered them for overcoming their severe environ- 
mental handicaps, A gr«at proportion of the teachers in the 
BIA system lacs the training necessary to teach pup^s with 
.the linguistic and economic disadvantafv^s of the Indian 
cluld successfully. Only a handful of the Bureau's teachers are 
themselves Indians, although some bilingual Indian teaching 
aides are employed. Virtually no non-Indian teachers learn to 
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speak an Indian language^ xior me Mioy foriiiiil lielp to 
do so* Many tend to tafee little interest in intelli^tual and 
itrtistic aehievementt and therefore fail to Ktimulate the de* 
velopment of intellectual curiosity and creativity in thi^ir 

* TiKM-iimeulmiis uwit m Uiiretm s(*hools ai^c ^<*i>eralty in* 
anprojmate to the experionro and needs nf the stvidoiit^. 
Ihose fur teuolnng linguistic skills a I'e |(ariit,-it|july iinsiiit- 
^blo, as they fail to respond to tlia indiim ciiild'^; iniitiiie 
language problems^ Vocational training courf^e^ hoar little 
relation to existing jdb miirketPu Tlie teacliing teohniqiies 
oomnionly employed forcf^ upon Indinn students a oompeti- 
tion alien tn t heir nphrin^in^s.^ 
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5. OUIDANCE and COUNSEl-lNd 

Serious delu^ionciey in the <^idance luul roimseling iimirnnn in ]ir\ 
schooU wei*e discovered. For example : 

* Tlie ra(io of guidance counKclor^s (o studMits is now ap- 
proximately 1:600, counselors often lack ]>rofessional train- 
injT) and i-efeive insufficient supervision: career and occii|>a- 
tioual counseling are only rarely offered; and |)sycho)o^ical 
counseling is almost nonexistent. The ratio of counselors to 
Students should be reduced to 1 : 250.^^ 

* Hie common ratio of 1 d^^miitor); t-oiinselor to well 
over 100 children is unacceptable, especially in It^t-i>f the ^ 
j^nerallv low level of proiessioTial training of the dormi- 
tory statt and tlve youth of tl\e eleaventary school children. 
A major improvement in the number and quality of dormi- 
tory personnel is essential to bring supervision, jgiiidancej 
niiA counseling np to the standanfi even of mediocre pri- 
vate boarding scJiools. These improvements wonld presum- 
ably r^<)uire a sevenfold increase in expenditures on dormitory 
personnel 

DIBCtPIilNE — STUDENT LIFE 

School enviminnent wks sterile, impersonal and rigid, with a major 
emphasis on discipline and punishment, which is deeply resented by 
the students* They find tlie schools highly unacceptable from the 
standpoint of emotional^ personality, and leadership development 
For example : ^ 

* Social activities involving both sexes, such as plays, con- 
certs, dances^ and social clubs, are relatively infrequent. Ac- 
cording to the students, even when they are held th^ are 
usually over-chaperoned and end very early. Many teenage 
students also expressed great frustration with the boredom of 
weekends in the boarding school dormitories. Teachers and 
all but a few counselors depart, and almost no social activi- 
ties are planned; it is hardly surprising, therefore, that stu- 
dents occasionally resort to dTrinking and glue-sniffing in order 
to telieve their boredom.^* * 

* Students complained bitterly of the lack^of privacy in 
the dormitories, of the rigidity of their houi's, and of the con- 
siderablo attention devote by dormitory staff to inspections 
and the enforcement of rules and order. At Haskell Institute, 
students reported that all electric power in the dormitories is 
turned off at night, to prevent them from reading or listening 
to the radio. Several students mentioned that they often 
needed flashlights to complete their reading assignments; 
tJiey would hide beneath their blankets, so as to evade the 
notice of dormitory aides conducti ng bed checks*^* 

•Dormitory discipline is often unnecessarily strict and 
confining. Students in their late teens and early twenties are 
often forced to conform to rules appropriate for children half 
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Mieir A1Mn»m;j:Ii shulent;? tend to ol>s*^rvc tlicse nilos, this 
does ni>t iic^riiti^ thfir hiiiTiifiil elTe< t on stiuKnit ninturity, self- 
ipliiincp^nndsolf-dlsolpline,',' 

7, TAaKSTAl. PAnTlOPATION AND COAlMONriT C<INTK0I. 

The I^^A hiu simjdy failml in it;; imiilementntiim of the "now 
polii'y'' ffojil of hvAxhuiTAUfX parentjd ;in<1 roninninity participation 
in the sr]i<»c>1^ in spite of the Avislies of the Indian ronimiinities: 

* IVspite a PiTsidf^jitial directive issued more than 2 
yejii^s afro, only a few BIA schools ai-n p;ovemed hy ele^^ted 
sohoon>oa ixlfi, Thi.sniiiy in part be attributed to the reluctance 
of Tndians and I'lskimo.s in many area=? to serve on school 
lw>ai(K Exi5;tin<j pro-ams to enlW participation of In- 
dian lulnlts in the control of the schools in their communities 
ha in enjoyed only partial success. In addition, no community 
control exists over those lii^h schools which are locatwl oiT 
tile reservation and which include students fi-om n«'>i'C than 
one tribe.'* 

(4) The relationship between school staff members and 
parents is usually too rormal and distant* On the rare occa- 
sions when parents visit their childrim's schools, they often 
feel nnwelcome,'* 

* With few exceptions, the facilities^ staff, and equipment < < 
of BIA schools are not used as community resources for adult 
education and other activities," 

* Indians participate little or not at all in the planning 

ami development of new programs for Indian, education^ . .. ._ . 
training, employment, and economic development^ despite 
approval sixch participation by the national oflice of the 
BIA,'" ' ^ 

3. ORGANIZATION AND ADMIN tSTlL\TlON 

The jire^ent or£fanization and administration of the BIA school 
systemcouldhardlybe worse: , 

* The s]iecial educational problems of a culturally different 
school population from unusually impoverished rural homes . . 
require an unusual degree of school system effectiveness, yet 
BIA schools are organized and managed in an unusually 
ineffective manner, ; 

* There is at present no central authority that can relate 
cclucational expenditures to eductitional result's. There is no 
standardized information on Indian student achievement or 
school profiles or teacher/student ratios or educational pro- 
per jim?^ or (>ducational curriculum which is used to make the 
Indian. school system a better school system-^ 

* At inescnt, there is no clear chain of command from the 
Assistant Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Education, to the 
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iniUvulnal schf>ols. Schools ai-e dependent for- minify of tlieir 
policies-and resources on BIA administrators having no di- 
i*cct responsibility for, or knowledge of, education. Tlie con- 
fusion and uncertainty of authorit}r resulting from this lack 
of a clear chain of command from highest to lowest education 
officials has prevented effective proifram development, plan- 
ning, budgeting, management, and control at all levels of the 
lilA 55cliool system.'^ 
^ The BIx\ schools are organized as if the municipal wa- 
\ tor commissioner controlled a city's schools* textbook oudffet, 
\ and the parks commissioner controlled the schools* facilities^ 
\ eijuipme-nt, and personnel acquisitions, with the city school 
s;uperinteiident only an advisor to the mayor, yet responsible 
for I he effect! ve operation of the schools." 

9. PERSONNEL BTSTEM 

One particularly cinicial area of concern in the overall effectivenc5^^ 
of t]io T>1\ svhoo] system lies in t^hc area of personnel recniitmrnt^ 
tention, reward, auii utilization. The BIA personnel system contains 
major ileficiencies which undoubtedly have contributed very suh- 
stanMally to all of the other inadequacies already cited. 
^ The turnover rate of teachers is much too high, and often the most 
ambitions and promising teachers leave the sy^m first. The present 
centralized recruitment systen} is cumbersome^ and ineffective and 
cont rolled ib^y non-educator^. 

In addition, the civil service status of BIA teachers and staff has 
severe di^sadvantages. It is very difficult to reward the outstanding 
teacher and even more difficult to fire the incompetent. It has been 
sugg^ed that "the teachers ability to rely on their civil service tenure 
milA^tes against the total commitment needed from them.'' They tend 
instead^to pmyide a minimum of effort and time and "take little 
interest^ in the problems of the school and f'ommnnitv.'' Also, the 
rigidity of the civil service s\^tem has made it difficult if not- impossible 
to permit Indian tribes and communities some authority over teacher 
selection and training. Indian communities consider thi^ to he the 
most critical aspect of their involvement in the school. The subcom- 
mittee concurs with the ABT report's conclusion regarding BIA 
personnel : 

The systems analysis of BIA schools concludes that while ■ 
many of the problems of the schools are determined by forces 
beyond ttheir control, the existing staff is inadequate, in 
quality and quantity, to deal with them effectively. BIA per- 
sonnel from administrators to dormitory staff, frequently ne- 
glect their responsibilities and take no individual initiative, 
either from frustration or cynicism. Many of the most capable 
personnel resign from the system after a short term of sery* 
ICC. A few dedicated persons continue to exert thennselves, in 
the hope that some Indian children will beneBt by their 
efforts.^^ * 
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Why the Bureau of Indian Affairs has not coiis^idered lis pei'son- 
hel system a top-prionty concern, even to the <>xtent of conductitif^ a 
thorough study of the problems and. alternative sohitions^ is difficult 
to understand. It stands out as another exaniple of the Bureau^s in- 
ability to confront its prdblems and carry out refoiTn* 

C' Speciai> Probi^kms 

I- KLEMEKTAIIY BOAIIUING SUllOOl^ 

As early as its fii^t hearings in December of 1007, the subcommittee 
was informed that 7,476 Navajo children, ag^ 0 and under, were in 48 
elementary boarding schools, on the N:UMjo Reservjition, Although 
there- are spt^ial educational and sogiul l^^urous for placing children in 
boarding;: schools, in this case it was simply n nuittf^- of not having a 
dayschool (pnblicor Federal) available, 

Daniel J- O'Connell, executive secretary of National Commit- 
tee on Indian Health, and the Association of American Indian affairs 
went on record as opposed to the pla^^ememt of children of this age 
pronp in boarding schools as a "destructive" prarti^^ which restdted m 
' emotional damaj;:e to the children.*^ 

Dr. O'Connellstated, "that there is almost uni versiil agreement in the 
field of developmental psychology that eai-ly sepantion of a child from 
the family unit is a destructive influence." In addition, the point was 
made that extended family relationships are more complex a^d impor- 
tant to an Indian child than a i^^hite cnild and crnciaftohis develop- 
ment of a sense of identity. Thus, separation from the family is 
probably even more traumatic and emotionally destructive. The ele- 
mentary boatvling schools on the Navajo Keservation are totally inade- 
quate as a substitute for parents «nd family- Even with very 
substantial improvements, they c^in never be an adequate or desirable 
substitute, * ' ' 

Not long after the first, subcommittee hearings, a letter was received 
" fmm a BIA teacher in one of tlie largest clemetifary boarding ?jchoolfi 
on the Navajo Re^servation. It is a very perceptive letter and provided" 
an ejccellent description of how one of these schools function, 

- I've^Iy had experience (iJ ycKirs) in teacliing here at the 
Tnba City Boarding School- But IVc seen enough here and 
at schools that I've visited, and talked with enough people 
from different places to come to some — hopefully accurate — 
conclusions. I hope they prove to he valid, and useful. 

One major t>rol>lem of course, is the boarding school per se. 
Although the idea of a boarding school, w-hich draws in stu- 
dents from a broad aren, is undoubtedly lessre^ pensive and - 
more readily controlled than a hirgc uumber or small day 
schools, ;md offers the students advantages such as a good diet 
and health arid saaitation facilities^ the problems that it cre- 
ates are vast, and require solutions. The problems are often 
recopni^^t and are often bemoaned, but littlehas been done to 
eliminate them. One of these is distance from the hohie. 

In an age ^pd avea which need local community interest, 
invol\*cment, and understanding, in which we are supposed to 
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hvi I>iii1<liii£; mul miuutainin^ a hanuony l>etwccn cultures^ we 
iiuil mwny sclioolt; t\t such distances from the licMn^s of'thc 
stiidenttt/tlmt Jiicmiinglul contact is diflScult to say tlie least 
'Hiesfi distances make meaningful relationships, or even mere 
visithifr, a' severe hardship* (For example, the two young 
boys who froze to death while running away;from a board- 
ing school were trying to get to their homes — 5P miles away.) 
Tlie lack of tinnsr)Oiiation and the ruggcdness of Uie terrain 
coi)i)K>uiul the probleuK ' 

As a result^ most children on tlie reservation starting at 
the age of 6, only see their parents on occasional weeken4&, if 
that often. At these times fiarents are usually ^allowed to 
check ont their children** — if the child*s conduct in school^ 
Warrants it, Ui the opinion of the school administration. If 
he has been a **i>robIem'* (e.g., has run away) parents are 
often hot allowed tatake him until he has ^^leamedhiB tesson.^^ 
This may take up toa month, to accomplish. This may tend to 
cut do^*n on runaways^ but it would seem that we should work 
toward eliminating the cause^ rather than punishing the 
results. 

However, these are often the lucky children, I have no evi- 
dence of thiSf except the word of teachers who are directly 
involved, but I have been told of schools (e^., Toa^lena 
Boarding School) at which parents are not allowed to check 
their. chudren out on week^d3| in order to eliminate run* 
aways {except for emergencies). 

When children are takea from their homes for 9 months a 
year, from age 6 mward, family ties are severely strained, 
and often dissolved. Even brothers and sisters in the s^me 
boarding school rarely see each other, due to dormitory Bitu* 
ationfi, class, and dining halt arrangements The children be* 
come estranged from relatives, culture, and much-admired 
traditional skills. (For example few of my students have 
been able to learn the art of rug weaving, or .are familiar 
with Navajo legends, and sandpaintings.) 

Yet, this comd almost he understood if we were replacing 
it wiili something strong on which they could build ^ 
life. We are not. We may be providing ^me ojjportunities 
for academic trainingx— but that is all we are doing. 

For example, my own schpol^ the TubW City Boarding 
School is -the largest on the reservation. Housing IJaOO ele- 
mentary student^. This al<xie creates immiense problems, I 
don't belie\*e any public school systwi in the country would 
tole-ate an elementary school of this size, for the simple rea* 
son that the indiyiduat student would be lost in the crowd. 
We have them here, not only for an ordinary school day, 
but *24 hours a day, 7 days a week, 9 months a year. 

The probleths of properly running any institution of this 
size ai^e enormous— be it hospital, prison, or whatever. How- 
ever when we are involved in what is actually the home situa* 
tion of young children from another culture, we had best do 
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everything l>oaftiblc to provide^jt-^ceurCj pleasant, stable, and 
^tightening environini^W*>f them. We aren^. 

For instanc^^af-ttSy schools are not possible, could we not 
at least provide Bome overnight jpiest faciliti^ for parents 

^^j^c'wouM like to visit their children? Nothinjg elaborate 

^ or expensive would be necessary — a hogan wonla suffice and 
could be put tocher easily by Navajos in' the vicinity. Or, 
asmatl frame build|ngmightbe constructed. 

Yet, as far as I| mow, this i« not done an^whci'e. This 
might tend to make the school more of a Navajo school, anil 
. tessawhitescliool f^rNavajos. 

There are many^other ways in which the scliools could 
senre. For iD^stance^jttey oould be opened the evening to 
pr&vide traininCtOitjfQrmal courses, or just things of interest, 
to tbo people. Area^ which reauire instruction, such as Eng- 
lish^ or writing, cou|d|betaugnt by tlie teachers thiemselves. 
In man^.jle preyed ki^as, teachers earn extra money by such 
professional nieans.TVpy not here? Also, many talentedrfava- 
JOS might \t'ish earn e^tra money by conducting courses in tlie 
weaving of quality iiigs, or in teaching oral English to the 
people. Con'^mer ajiq health education could included, 
with field trips to tdakc^ them meaninj^ful. Th^ possibilities 
ure endless. Yet notHing is being done in this tirea. * * * 

However, no mattw'how lackingoiir program may appear 
to be, we always maSnage to consider the academic depart- 
nient to be high quality when we<!umpare ourselves with our 
dormitoiy counterparty the ^'guidance" department. Herehi 
ties the most serious deficiency of ihe entire boarding school 
system, for these people are in charge of the children 16 hours 
a day, 7 days a weeK^ vei they are under<jtaffed, underpro- 
gramed, nndersu per vise)} and' overextended. For example, 
cnch dormitorv has onlff one teadier, and it is extremely 
difficult to find suitable fei^rsdnncl for these crucial, demand' 
ing positions. Yet, .even TJn^,e finest teachers could acccnnplish 
little, when they ar^ worKing with 150 children of a different 
culture^ and are responsibleY^r their care and welfare 7 dfiys 
a week. ^ I \ ^ 

Of course, there are aids itf^orking with the teachers — usually 
two, hut occasionally only ^n^ on duty at a tinie. However, 
what with trying toi mend clothes, supply linens, check roll, 
keep order, fill out fohns, prej^are children for meals^ bathing, 

.-^Kool, md b^d^ there is littler time' to do more than keep the 
walls from being pulled down-* There is nnthing to takevthc 

' " j>hice of the homes they *have\ left l>ehind, or the pei"Sonai 
' uitci-e^t training they woiijd Imvc received from their 
families. The s<>oiaT rektioiish'il>^ fiml aiteraction which 
briujTH ahont stability and trnntenlment are denied tUein. 

ICven an effective miidtince {>'ro^raJn nould not^replace that. 
But the truth is, don't have an effective ^idance prognim, 
only a **niairitenance" j^rogram, due tb tlie shortage^^ of guid- 
wme persomieK funding, iwid planning. Tliis accr>uiits for tlie 

. Iiigli <lcgrec f^f regimented confu^^ion that abounds after the' 

\ 
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scliooMny enils. Vi}>X blocks of time ai'e fill<*d with boredom or 
iiioau'mgless activity. Ther^ are no learning activities, and 
few recreational or craft aieas being worked in. 

The children search everywhere for somethmg — they gras!> ^ 
mo#5t hun<rrii V at any attention shown them, or to any straw, 
, V thiit mi^Iit offer esciipe f rem boi-edom. YoU can^t help but see 
it in their iwv?^ ^hrn you visit the dorms of the younger chil- 
(livn. At the older boy's dormitories, they are used to the con- 
ditions— you Clin see that too. They no longer ezpect aiiytUin<r 
meanin^^iul from anyone* Mnny have lost the ability to nccei>t 
^tuything past the material level, even when it is offered. Un- 
lesJ^ you lived \ritli them over a period of time, and see the 
trkneltness aud tlic mouotony of the daily routinet you cannot 
a j>precmte th^ tra;:edy of it but it*s there. 

lkM?.niise of the shorta^reof persouneU there is a tendency — a 
pi^>ii6uiie€d tendency — to *"herd'* rather than guide. Tlie Doys 
and grii'ls nre yellecl, at, bos^fed around, chafed here and there, 
told and untold, untH it Ls almost impossible for, them to at- 
tempt to do nnything on their own initiativef-except, of 
course, to run away. The guidance people inde^nicely need 
lielp.^* 

Despite the historical prere<lent of extensive utilization of Federal 
day 55rhools in the lJ)*SO-s und the fact that means hiave beei> found to 
bus 2,^0 Navajo Headstnrt childn^n on a daily basis to 115 different 
sites across the reservatior 'by leasing smaller bus^) , the usual reason 
put forward for the existence of elementary boaVding schools is the 
lack of all'T^'eatlier roaJds on the reservation. It is surprising, there- 
fore, to discover that tis o-t birds of the Navajo children in elementary 
boarding schools live 2^ milt^s or less from the school they attends and 
90 percent of them live 50 miles or less. In light of this information 
(Trni(*h t]ie^.BJA.Jhtad nit been a^vare of until requested to prepare the 
data for tlie'subcommitW) one would nssiime thcire would be an inte- 
grated school and road construction plan. HcJwever, according to a 
recent report of the Ttbiise Appropriations Committee investi^ting 
st^iff-, '*BIA has never requested or required i{[ study on the Navajo 
Indinn Reservation which ttouUI show the effe 
oil propoi^ed school construction and operation!? 
plans to mvise the lO-year road construction 



t of TOad construction 
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sideration BIA school coHF'Criiction or operations. BIA procedures 
reffuire that separate proposals be submitted] for road construction 
and inT school construction." The subcommittee hearings in Flag- 
litaff alik) revealed the fact that Navajo families and comitiunities 
are never involved in the planning pr the *!i(e selection for ueiv schools- 
They have Objected vo<fiferously on numerous \occasions but hnve as 
yet tobclistenedto. \ 

Despite a general Hgt^em**nt that elemer*ary\ boarding schools; are 
de?;tructive, no concerted effort has been made to do anything about 
them, and a thorough study of the problem by m independent ream 
of consultants has never been requested or condvicted. In Mny 1967 
the American Academy of Pediatrics Committee on Indian Health re- 
quested that such a study be conducted. Nothing lia&hnppened to date- 
I— \ 

\ *HeaHnff3. Subcommittee Indlao EJucatloo. pt- 5. I96a pp\ 2130-2133. 
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J^eoaiise of this lark of nufliident data, the suhoominittee held public 
hearijt^ hi the fall of 19C8 to frain additional in formation* At those 
hearin^^o psyohiattists^ Dr. Karl Menningcrand Dr. Kobert Leon* 
testified tnHt elementary boarding schools wemVestructjive and :EliouId 
be abo'ifthea>J>r. Rolwrt Berjrman^ the psychi^itrist presently serving 
tile Na\aJo i^^rvation^ has pointer] oiit in a ]mf>er [>ropa9Y'.a for the 
suWommitt'ee tnat the boarding scbools lmv& a negative effect on the 
Xaviijo family ^and ^ial structure as well us on the children. 

Amon^ the yonng adults who are the ftrsJ^ i^encration of 
XiH iijo m TVhich the majority went to school, tlierc are many 
severe problems. The problems that occur with excessi^-B fre- 
Onency arje ones i-nvolving the breaIcdow*u of social control: 
drunkenness, phihl Tieglect,and drunken and reckless driving. 
Aliirniiug numbers or people haVe lupsed into an alienatad, 
apathetic life marked by episodes of delinquency and irre- 
siTOUsibility. * * * I have encountered many mothers who 
take the attitude that they should not hav^t^ be burdened 
w ith their children and that the hospital or some other insti* 
tiitioii should care for them* It seems a rutisonable hypothesis 
that their having been' placed by their own parents m an 
impersonal institutionfcontributes to such attitudes, and it is 
noticeable that the boarding schools pm\ide children and 
adolescents with little or no opi>ortunity to take care of other 
rhihli-eii or e\^en of themselves.^\ 

The Meriam Repdrt in 1928 had noted the same thing. 

Indian parents nearly everywhere ask to have their duldren 
duri ng the early years, and they_are right The regretable situ- 
atioiis are not those of Indians who want their children at 
lionteJ)ntof tliose who do not, and there is apparently a grow- 
ing class of Indian parents who have become so tisod to 'being 
fed anil clothed by the Government that they are glad to get 
rid of the expense and care of their. children by turning them 
over to the boarding sohool. 

2. Orr^R^.^ERVATlON BOARDING SCHOOLS 

As eai*Iy as its Brst hearing in December of 1967, the Senate Sab^ 
a>mmittee on Indian Education was inade aware of the mental health 
problems associated with Indian boarding schools. Since that tisn^ tlje 
subcommittee has sought to gather as much information as possible 
about those boarding schools which appeared most problematic: the 
elementary boarding sohoois on the^ Navajo Reservation aoid the off- 
reservation boarding schools m whidi students with a van^y of 
^'social'* problems are enrolled. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs operates boarding schools in all, with 
a total student population that exceeds M,000. More than 12,000 stu- 
dents fittend the Id off^reservation boarding schools; approximately 
10,000 students are enroHed in the 13 off^teservation 1mraiii£ schools 
in which subconunittee staff and consultants have conducted ibrmal 
evaluations. (These are published in a separate Conunittee -print) . 

'HeartDCV, 8abcomjnllt«« oo Itkdlftn Edantloii* Pt^ 3, 11^68, p. 1120, ^ 
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TJk* follow iii^^ oriU riii iiic um>J ^is the l>sii^iis for luiinissiou: 

1- Tkose for whoiu u public or Keteral chiy si'1uH>l is not avuil- 
uble. * * * 

'rtuvj;^ u'lio iiowl si>ocia1 vocatioiuil or ]>repuriitory (out-si's, not 
avuilnble to tluun l<HMlIy, to lit ihcni for ^uitful cinj>royuwiit. * * 

TJiosi> rtitunleil scliolii$ticiilly *\ or moi-e ycui'S or tiio?^'^* liAviu^r 
|>i^>nouiic(Hl bjliu^iuU <lji!icultieK. * ♦ ♦ 

Social C/u/cna 

L Tliosi^ who iir& ivjectcd or ne<i;lect(Hl for whom no suitable plan 
can be uuide. . 

± TUose who lx>ilon^ to lar^e families witb no suitable home and 
ivhosc separation tvom emli other is und^irable. 

XhaM! viliose behavior problems are too difficult for solution by 
tlu^ir fai>nlies or throu^fh existing community facilities* * * * 

4. Hiosti whose health or proper car© is jeopardized by illness of , 
oUu'r membei-s of the household! 

The determination of '^oli^ibility^^ of students enrolled under one 
of ihe soeiiil criteria made by Bureau social workers on die student ^s 
tv[^ser\-atio]u Although parental approval and approval of the reserva- 
tion su|)erintendcnt are also required, social workers nsually initiate 
the application process and ar^ the primary decision agents. As John 
Itjork notes in hisevaluation of the Flandreau School : 

I>o<'isjons to send children to boarding schools are made at 
the Wal level and may well be one of the most vital etlcctis 
uj>on his life that a child will ever encounter. Once in the 
hoarding school system he is not likely to leave it^ 

Mr. Bjork I'eeommends tlrnt the decisionmaking process by i-es<4va^ 
tioii M:hool iidministnitoi-s^ spcial workers, tribal councils, and the 
roiu'ts it; worthy of '^detcnnined study and analysiJi/' Tlio snbcom- 
inittet^ <:<>ncni^. 

As the t'vahiaiion re)ioi1s make clear^ the student population of the 
olf-ivst^'rvation lK>arding s61iooIs is one ivith special social and emo- 
■ fiouul problems. At the Albuquerque Indian School^ &0 i>eiTent of 
tlu'.shulents weixs enrolled under the social criteria: at ftnsby, 9^t 
jHWent; Chilocm, 75 percent; Flandreau, 90 )jercent; and Stewart, 
S(l |K>r(<>nt Further, the Bureau estimates that at least ixsrccnt of 
tUi\ ^tinh'iic^i in these schools a i*e public school dropout (or jiushouts). 
Otlu'i^ have accc|>tcd boarding school placement as an alternative to 
;i i-efoiTnatory, And many move from school to. school year after 
year. 

Sti^lmt mobility amon^r boai*din;r schools causes its own particular 
prohleiJis. Rc)>orlin^on the Tieri'e school, Bjork notes tlait 

Tlie academic nvoixl of a child generally accompanies him 
witlioiit too nuich difficultv; the system fails^ however, if the 
child inoveA frt^qumtly. Social summaries continue to be 
brief and ontdajtod in maiiyJnstiOice^s-"^ 
Amh at the Intennountain school, the evaluation ivriport cites the stag- 
;3:ei'ing administrative problem caused by the arrival of hundreds of 
' students without records of any kind- This year there were over 600. 

rmiiiji'iicliMm of F^Mlerol Uonrdlht: Jlchool Kvaluatiohs.'^ Commntw* Prltil. vol. 3» 
<iHi>br>r VJtSAK SuLccimnintec On Inilttin LititicqtLon. 
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St*jittcml ujiK)ji^ Hie boaidiii^ school shiOciits vvlio uiv < iii-olK'd for 
social ix^Uhons inv tliosc whose presence is dei he<l >:oh»y fioiii Hh; iiinc- 
cessibility of e<lucation close to home. Scvenil of the evaliitition rci>oits 
hi^hlighr the difficiiUies of such hetcro^iieitv, 'l*hc Rnreaii s Inter- 
inoiintahi evaluation, for example^ states: 

A Uo<*ision ii^'ds to be made about thiuliri'^'hon of tho srlntol 
^ and the tyi)c of student it nvill serve. At pix^sent InteMnonn* 
tain School hits such a varied stii<Knit bodv tl»sit it is iiu|x>ssi^ 
lile for the pi-eseiit statV and faoiilty to nWt all needs ot all 
stndeuts. And, aj^uiu \ve heard the eonnncut, we do not, know 
what our mission is^ are we goin^ to serve as a dmnpin;; 
*5ronn<l for youngstei's the reservation schools do not want, 
do we operate el vocational high school with some terminal 
trainin<T, or do we operate a compi-eliensive Iiigh school pro- 
gram ? " 

The effects on Chiloceo, as observed and reported by Kiolnird ITovis, 
a student teacher^ am similarly distressing: 

The few delinquents at Chiloceo give the whole school el 
reform school atmosphere. A suielU number of the students - 
are sent there because tlie^ CEin't; get along ELuywhere else* 
The^e students force the ELdministration to very strict with 
rules and regulations. As a result, many teachers CELtegorize 
all the students els delinquent cases and threat them as sVicIk 
It; is no wonder that the students have little to say in class 
when t^ey are thou^rht of as poor> ignorant ^ Indian juvenile 
delinquents,^^ ^ 

At Flandreau^ the report quotes the principal's remark that lie is 
not ?urc anyone knows or agrees upon the goals of the school To 
the ajorency socisvl worker and the superintendent, Flandivau is a 
dumping ground. The principal stated: 

Students now come for social reasons^ but the staffing hasn*t 
changed one bit to meet the social i easons , . . We talk social 
problems yet respond in an academic inanncr/'^'^ 
The same lack of api>ropriate response to social prol>Ie»ns is pre- 
sented by Dr. Anthony Elite in his report of the Phoenix Indian 
School* t)\\ Elite says: 

At the Phoenix Indian School alone^ for example^ out of 
an- enrollment of a])proximat^ly 1,000 students, over 200 come 
from broken homes* Five hundred and eighty students are 
consideire^l Eieademically retarded* There are at least 60 stu- 
dents enrolled where there exists a serious family drinkiui? 
[)roblem* From Sei)tcihl>erto December of 19r>7^ thei;c were IC 
leiiorted eases of serious gltie sniffing* The school is often pres- 
sured into accepting students w*ith a history of juvenile 
delinquency and overt emotional disturbanee. , 

Witii this, great cliange in the profile of the student body 
there has not been a concomitant cliauge in stafTmg skille<l 
workers or training existing personnel to cope with thesSj 
problems* 
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TJie situation has wiiched crisis proportions*** 

Altlmii^rli one wottld expert that the program offered to Iivdian stu- 
dents in olT-r^scr\titton bourAtn^ srliools would differ from the 
staiularJ sccoiukry fare, revtcAvcrs discovered quite the opposite. 

TlieOji^lala team, for example found the foUowi 

Tli^niirrinnlutn is basically coHege preparat. ^ Duringthe 
freslinian yoiir,pac]i student isrcqutE\^totake a course in the 

fkmnticnl arts; but, the advatvce onerinffs in this area are very 
, iniitod. During our vnsjtaHou with students, they expressed a 
desire for coursof^ wliidi would b^ter prepare tlicm to go 
dire{^t]y to omplo^meut The i^rosont curriculum -lias no 
department Avhinh ispi^ovidingtenninal education.'^ \ 

At Rusliy,the e valuators conclude that ^Theprc^ram has practically 
no n*leviinc>' to nny shideut noetls.'* About Flandreau, Bjork writes: 

The S4*}u>4il appi>nrs to have rcsoli'ed tlie old **saw" of 
wheMiPi* si't)f>o]s providing "teiTninal" education with a 
firm iii>^.iti\o iwii>orise from everyone, except those* staiF 
Tupiii]>ri^ couennicd with other than academic edtication.*' 
At Stewuit, tllf^ evaluntors found students who required intensive 
reml^(lial woi^ic. Iiifstead, they were offered **wateiwl-down *easy' 
curriculuiir\ 

Tlio umMu^umtir5% l>iY>gram provides a good example. The 
first <'Oui'Se for ^'hi^li school" students teaches addition and 
siilitraetiou. 'fife srconfl-level nourse deals with all four basic 
oi^cratiou^ plus fractious. The next cuunse is concerned with 
* ])i-(>j>ortmu5; for simple algebm, while thetopcourse isfinaliy 
al<»ehra." 

Tlid Stewart evaluation concludes: ■ 
One of the major problems at Stewart is that no one seems ; 
to Jiave idf^utified tlie faet tliat Stewart is a specialized school 
<]ealing almost exclusively with problem children who are low 
:^r1uevi^rs. Eighty ])ercent of tm students are assigned to 
Stewart for this reason and yet the schocl is operated as 
though this wasnt true." 
After I'etuliu^ thes^ reports, it is not difficult to understand why the 
acail^iitic pprfnviiitiiiee of boarding school students, as m^easured 'hy 
^ stauOiu^lt/.ed tti^ts iii school after school, falls to 3 ^ears below 
' grade level, sometimes tnore< Not only do the students bnng learmng 
handicaps at entry, but the educational program proceeds in conwflete 
oblivion of their need. f 

If the ev;i!uiifioii teams found the schools' programs sorely inSieed 
of nlir^nste, their impressions of staff adequacy wei*e hardly more en* 
p<mr«ffin£r. In many c^ises^ neither the quality nor the quantity of 'per- 
soitiinl Mas judged Wtisfactory. The reports frequently cite insufficient 
nuniJ>ers of chirnittQrv personnel and lack of training for these pWi- 
tions as especially serious flaws. \ 
The summary of the Seneca evaluation comments: 1 

The boai^djng school staff is almost entirely Indian, with the ! 
median age in tlic forties; many of them have attended board- j 
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^ ing school or have sjp^nt all or most of their Dvorktng lives in 
boarding schools. Their approach to dealiug witn youtli, 
whatever it may be, appears to be based on thisbackground.^^ 

An evaluator of the Sherman Institute writes : 

* * * A pipid survey of the Institute produces the impres- 
sion of a rigtdf uncompromising, bureaucratic, aiithontaritm, 
non*innovat]ve feudal barony in which students are 
"handled** or "processed** rather than educated.*' 

And, in the reports on '^londreau and Pierre, these statements 
appear : 

Staffing patterns should be adjusted to needaof the pupils. 
. If the school^; continue to be operated for children in trouble 
of one kind or another, the proportion of education specialists 
capable of remedial instruction, social welfare, guidance, 
counseling, analysts, and recreation should be sharply stepped 
up. These services are vitally needed now and there is prob- 
ably' no circumstance of redeiinement of the schools* mission 
which should not include at least a modest increase in these 
kinds of personnel. If schools assume a parental role and 
provide a home, they should be vastly more concerned for 
* the hoiirs of pupils outside the - classroom — in recreation, 
gameS} entert&mment, work, study, and personal growth. 

Pre-service and in-service preparation of teachers must be 
organized and pushed. It is not humane nor efficient to allow 
teachers to learn their profession by practicing on the defense- 
less. The preparation and develoi)ment of instructional aides 
and matrons IS a matter of high priority 

Neither the program nor the i)ersonnel, and obviously the two are 
related, suit the majority of the student body of the oflF-reservation 
boarding schools. In his report on Flandreau, John Bjork offers his 
understanding : 

The schools are operated solely by educators for students 
referred, in tlie main, by social workers. Tlie schools accept, 
' knowingly, a wide variety of. complex social, psychological, 
educational and cultural disorders. Social workers and educa- 
tors ^^use^' the outmoded idea that sending people far from the 
scene of their social and emotional problems will somehow, 
almost miraculously, solve the problems. (The demise* years 
ago, of orphanages and, more recently, large isolated state 
mental hospitals^ att&t to the abandonment of this theory 
in social and psychiatric thinking.) Further, it is commonly 
acknowledged by BIA social wor^rs and educators alike that 
when social histories are written^ the sophisticated referral 
includes just enough damaging evidence to ^^justify" removal 
of the child from his home community, but not enough to 
preclude hia acceptance at the school. The school is, indeed, 
a dumping ground. Should the adjustment process prove too 
difficult for school or student^he is returned home or passed 
along to another boarding school, day school, public school, 
trainmg school, state hospital, or lost completely. For the 
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studeptf the psvcliosocial nomadism and chameleon re3iH>nses» 
described by the Flandreau Papers^ set in. For the staffs dis- 
trust and alienation are heightened. 

The situation demands imaginative and cooperative child 
health, welfare, and ediication programing at the local level. 
Fragmentation of effort is rampant and the power structure 
is well established.** 

Not only at Flandreau, but all the off-reservation boarding schoolsi 
the institutions are oi>erated solely by educator^ for students referred 
primarily by social workers. They are not equipped to deal with the 
problems for which the students were referred. Once the referral is 
completed^ there is little communication between the educators and 
the social workers. Nor is there adequate oonununication between the 
Division of Indian Health personnel and the school staffs. Clearly, 
much oi the blame for these schools^ failings must be attributed to this 
fractionalization of responsibility. Its effects are well described in the 
Busby eraluation ; 

It is not doing anv kind of a job of rehabilitating the misfit 
children in its roaroing school, program ; but then it was not 

designed, funded or staffed as a raentaKhfaltlt dinic^The ^ 

Busby school, both day and^ boardings seems to be operating 
primarily as a custodial institution^ designed and functioning 
to (rive Indian children something apparently relevant to do 
until they ar« 18 years old whUe creating a minimum of 
anxiety for all concerned — pupils, parents and staff.** 

Perhaps the greatest irony of all is that even as custodial institutions, 
the Bureau*s off-reservation bo«irding schools are not satisfactory. 
Several reports point to examples of o\'^rowding in dormitories or 
classrooms, of lack of privacy lor the students, of inadequate areas for 
study and recreation, of unappealing meals, of rules which irritate 
older students by their rigid enforcement and inappropriat^ness to the 
student*s age* and of punitive discipline. That the dormitories are li]^ 
^'barracks*': that the Jiving conditions are '^sterile** and "unimagina- 
tive** and **institutional**— these are the descriptions that reappear. 

If the boarding schools acted only as custodial institutions, critic^m 
ehoiigh could be directed at their failing to educate and at their failing 
to meet the psychologicar and scicial needs of the students as indi- 
vidimlF. A St mug case can be made, however, that the boarding schools 
contrihnte to the stiulenfs* mental health problems. In testimony be- 
fore the subcommittee. Dr. Robert Jjeon reported the following: 

5?ome of the effects of Indian boarding schools are demon- 
strated by the very people who are now working in the board- 
ing schools. Mnny S|dian employees, most of whom are guid- 
aiice personnel fi^rthemselves a product of the Indian 
I>nnr<lia"* rcI^ooI. I havl found that some of these people have 
great difficulty in discussing their own experience as Indian 
studertt<%. Jlnnv of them show, what I would call, a blunting 
of tlieir emotional responses. This I would attribute to the 
separation from the jmrents and the oppi*essive atmosphere of 
the >>onnling school.*' 

**H^rtrlrtf^ Si>tM*ommUt«^ on Indian. SSdacatlon. Vt 5. 2192. 
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Another oWrvor, Dr. TImddcus Krusli^ I'cported lu« "'J*liou#clits on 
tho Formation of I^ri*Konality DisorcW^^ aft^r a study of nn Imliuu 
l>oaniin(5 school population. He c^onchulwl that the, students' "fns- 
quency of tnovctnait ami the necessity to mnfortn to cUanfrinj^ stand- 
ards ciiii only load to confusion and dif$f>rsaiiization of the ehild^ \h\v- 
sonulity. I'^m frequojicy of movement further iiiterfer<?« with ami 
discoiira^ tho development of lasting n^hitioiis in which love and 
coneern permit adecinate maturation."** Otlier inenUl health experts 
have expre.sse*l similar mm^erns ai>oiit the c.ff(rt<* of lK>iirdin;r fff>hool 
institntioualization. If they continue to exist^ it U tminfnlly ohvions 
that thiOr mission^ staifnij^iind pro;rrain tunst Ihi fi^fily tai1oiv4tf>tlic 
very s|K»<"ial n(H*dKof their st.n(U»ntl>o<liiii>, 

Of that-, the summary of the Sti^wart evithiatoi-s h*uvi^s little douht: 

Stated snceinctly^ we feel Stewart i.s a traf^]y. ITistorica]ly 
an isolated school for problem ehildren* it is now the srJiool 
to which Indian ehildren from the Southwest are srnt as the 
only aUernative to dropping out of eihieation entirely. At 
Stewart these children an^ |>assed from one vocational depart- 
ment to anotlier, never receiving sufficient traininfr to prepare 

-them for jobs, and never receiving the remedial proi^ratns 
necessary to cope with their deficiencies in readinfi: ana writ- 
in^r English. They f^raduate from the school with ahighsciiool 
diploma and a ninth-grade education. * * * 

The teachers at Stewart know their task is hopeless. They 
accept the *%wpotentiaP^of their students, and expect to pre- 
pare them for the lowest of occupations. They are tndifferenf, 
uncreative^ and defeated. The guidance staff attempts to 
ameliorate the schools^ archaic social rules, hut must fi£:ht 
dormitory aides who were educated atStjewardt and whoTie- 
lieve in and enforce strict discipline and puritanism. Thep>in- 
cipal believes in trying new anproachts and remedial pro* 

. gramSf but must work with teachers whom h&has notchosen^ 
and a completely inadequate budget. The students must obey > 
rifrid soci|il rules?' chnmcteristie of reform sohwls* while liv- 
ing under thu^ethat they are actually receiving 4i nigh school . 
e<hicatlon."Thev have almost no contract with the world out- 
side the barhed-wire boundttrie'^ of the ciampiis, And cannot 
everf^eturn to their^homes for Chnstmas.^Thatthey remain 
vibrantly alive human beings at Sti^^^art Is neither an exensH* 
for the schools' existence. nor a ij^egation o,f the tra/^edy. They . 
remain cliifdren ronfysed and threatened hy White America,™ ■ 
deprived of an ade^ate education and subjected to iriliumane 
mlegi^estriotin^every aspect- of their lives.V 

Dr. Jones M- Kilffore^ Jn^ a psychintrist who sihee 1000 has*^)ecn a 
consultant to the Public Health 3^rvice and has i^-orkeil with students 
at tlie PlH>eiiix Indian School^^as made the following ivcommendu- 
tions in a reiwHto thesiiboommittee:. . 

- In ifiy . rethinking the problems of a_boardin#? sehool off ■ 
th6'reser\mtibn, l:Kave arrived-at-sciyeraj conclusions. Ther^ 
' arc tremehdons proHlems involved Fn hiAnaj^in^ a hoarding"^, 
schoottiff the resetvation in terms of -terCefliing and takin^^'Crfi? 

« 0(*. Clt. OcvmmitU« prini. v^l. 3. OcUhor lft60. ■ " ''^ . ^ 

*»1bl(1. . , . * ^ - . \ 
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of Uie students ftd well as meeting their emotional needs and 
giving them guidance in devj&lopm^ into young adults* yiost 
of tlie students come to the boardi^ Bchool because they are 
having prohlems on the reservation with the schools tiiat are 
locally available to them^ or with their parents and many have 
rftther severe psychological pro)Dlems imbedded within their 
^rly personaUty development. * * * It is my opini<m that 
the boarding school, if it is to continue and be aijlowed to exist* 
should be made into a **residentiW treatment center school'* 
with emphasis not only on giving adequate education, but also 
providing adequate foster parents and appropriate plans for 
mental health development and treatment of mental dis- 
orders.** 

A similar recommendation for transforming tlie off-reservation 
boarding school was made to the subcommittee by Dr. Robert L. lieon 
in his testimony on October 1, 1968. Dr. Leon phrased his reoom- 
mendatioo this way : 

h propose to you that funds be made available from the 
Congress tp convert many of the Indian boarding schools 
into residential treatment centers for emotionally aisturbed . 
children. The schools which are converted into residential 
treatment centers should be administered by mental health 
personi^l. The pi'o^ram should be planned and developed 
jointly by mental health and educational personnel. All 
educational and dormitory personnel should have training in 
the care and treatment of emotionally disturbed and socially 
deprived children.*' 

In making this recommendation, Drl Leon contends that the present 
inadequacy of the boardine schools to treat the emotional problems of 
the student iiullifi*>9 the educational effort ; that, bluntly, the boarding 
school ezpcrience ^^does more harm than good. They do not educate; 
thej' alienate,'* 

Dr. Kilgoro and Dr. Leon are not unprecedented in their suggestion. 
The Keriani report^ some 40 vears back, suggested that some of the 
off- reservation boarding schools *^might well &HK>me special schools for 
" distinctive groujis of children" : 

For the mentally defective that are beyond the point of 
ordinary home and school car^; for * * * extreme /^behavior 

?TOblem*' cases, thereby relieving the general boarding schools 
rom a certain number of their pupils whose record is that of 
delinquents, who complicate unnecessarily the discipline prob- 
lem, and for whom special treatment is clearly indicated^ 

Since so many of the students in the off-r^rvation boarding schools 
do comj^rise a group with special psychological problems, these recom* 
mendations make eminent good sense* It is unfair not only to these 
students, but to their more fortunate classmates, to treat them in an 
undifferentiated curriculum. It is overly harsh to send these young 
people to off-reservatJon boarding schools because of '^sociaP^ reasons 
and then to fail to provide assistance for their problemsi 
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\ In 1928, the-Mei-iam rejiort criticized tlie inadequate and ineflfectivc 
\ Vocational training programs being offered by the BIA. As ii result, a 
\ number of changes were made and new proghims initiated. 
" Vocational courses were improved and an attempt wns made to relate 
' them to the economic base of the reservations. Although academic 
(purses were upgraded and increased and provision was niade for 
higher education, vocational education stiH dominated the Bureau^s 
approach to Indian'education. ^ ^ * 

m wasiheBur^u reltiic^tion {Program, begun in 1952 that spotlighted 
the^ deficiencies in the Bureau high schooT vocational procrmn. The 
^ relqcatictn piogr^^as^signed to provide the means wh ereby Indians 
could leave the economically depressed reservations and go to an uriLian 
areaWhere jobs were mote plentiful. 

The Indian family or single adult was transported to certain cities 
where the BIA had established relocation field offices to j^ceive them. 
Field y>ffice staff provided general counseling to the relocatees 
assisted them in finding employment a^nd bousing. Financial support 
was provided until the relocated was ^ployed and jreceivinff wages. 

It soon became apparent that the undereducated, poorTv trained* 
Indian with his rural background^ndculturaldilFerences had not been 
ndeqaatevy equipped to compete in the labor marketer mntce ^n ade- 
quate social adju^ment to Jiis new environment. 

As a result of these deficiencies, between 1953 and 1057^ three out of 
10 relocates returned to the reservation in the same year they hi^d l^een 
relocate^. There are no statistics winch would showliow many evren^j:^ 
allv returned, but the rough estimates run as -high as TSj^ereentTA 
follow-np s^udy conducted by the Bureau in 1968^$£.Ij]di^Hs 
in 1%3 indicated th^t only 17 percentjEet^-stilTin the area to which 
tliey had be^n relocated*^ — ^ * 

The general faijuce-of^tRe relocation program to achievei the^bjec- 
tives forji^^idriit nad been established had a major impact on voca- 
tioiMrf^cIiicatibn in the BIA and generated a response in two areas. New 
'^legislation woi passed in 1956 to provide training for I-ndian adults so 
that they cbnld meet tfie labor^^mark^at standards of the cities w'here they 
were relocAted.v y ■ 

The second . iropact of the relocation debacle was on tlie Federal 
school system, l^he failure of the program'bi^ugbt into sharp focus the 
shortcoming of the vocational education, program provided in high 
schools operAted the Bureau. In 1057, a penod of stud^ andlevaluation 
l>egan and in" 1063, a new policy was set forth whiohj in theory, enAed 
vocational education in Bureau high schools. 

iTnder the newViH)licy*BIA high schools \roirld now pjrovide only 
prcvocationnt e<lucntion^ TJins, atthe high School level, a prev^ocational 
cuiTicuIa wonId be adopted that would <]ualify students for ndmif^ion 
to post-fiecondary schoolfi* Such a,airricu1a would include,' nt the ninth 
snide level, emj^liasis on reading, writing/ and arithmeti^^, a series of 
''practical nrts* courses which would teach purchasing^, packaging, 
.oney managements etc., and field trips to acquaint s^tudents with var- 
us occupntional fields. At the lOthrllth^ and ISth grade level, the 
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curricula would l>o focused on preparatoir or ^^exploratory*' sliop 
courses which wouW give the student a basic Knowledge aiid cjcperience 

m occupational fields. . ^ . * / 

With a curricula now giving primary (fmphasis to academic coifrses 
and offering only prevocational education, the Bureau established a 
goal of 00 percent graduation rate by 1070 with 60 pei-cent of those 
graduating going on to college and ^O-perccnt attending 2>ost5^ :^hdary 
vocational spools. . . , 

Kecent data demonstrates that the 1963 policy for Rureau liij^h 
schools falls far short of the goals set for 1970. The i567 statistics 
reveal a 40 percent dropout rate of students entering high school with 
only 28 percent of thos« who finish high school entering college. Of the 
28 percent goin^: to college, only on«-foifrth graduate. It ap^ars that 
45 percent of the high school ^aduates continue their tminmg other 
than at c^Ilege^ut information is not available on how many complete 
their training. BIA schools maintain very inadequate followui^^becords 
or no records at alL ; " 

The success of the prevocational program is dependent upon the ade- 
quacy of the academic brogram^ the ability of the sbiden^ to master 
uie program, and the adequacy of vocational guidance^'counseling. Sev- 
eral studies nave been made of the aduevenjeitJfiv^^ 
dents sntering high schfiolJrfaifty^xif liie^est^ indicate that Indian 
j!tiideftta4tffV5'^ir£cRievement level 2 or 3 years below ^rade le^*el when 
they enter the ninth grade, and fall even farther behind in high school. 
Obviously, such students will have great difficulty impost high school 
training profframs. 

Other studies point out a desperate shortage of trained guidance 
counselors in the Bureau schools. Coupled with this is the fftct that 
ma.iy of the quaHfied counselors in the Federal schools are n<ft being 
used effectively or are iiot being used at all in their professional ca- 
pacity. Moreover, qualified counselors rarely have a background in 
vocational education. Counseling in the field of vocational education 
requires special knowledge. One study states that there is a ^uilt-in^ 
bias'' in all high schools in providing counseling for collcfie-bound 
students, b\it very little guic^ance for tliOSe students interested in voca- 
tional schooling. Reports from Bureau personnel confirm that this 
altitude is even more prevalent in Bureau schools. 
^ Another souixe of information on how well the 1963 ix>licy is func- 
tioning with T^ard to prevocatiofial training are the evaluations of 
Fedet^ Boarding Sch(K>ls conducted by the subcommittee staff and 
consultants. The following excerpts and comments on the evaluation, 
reports of four BIA schools point up dramatically the inadequac;^ of 
thepresent high school program, 

Stewart I'mian SehooL — ♦ * the Stewart experience falls far 
short of an academic challenge," Students see the school "as'an easy 
pla^'* The ^'watered down" academic curricula, is * * given sec- 
ondary consideration to the vocational program.*' \ 

However, the vocational program (prevocational exc^t for house 
andiSign painting) isnotmuch oetter. 

Initially. 5?tiidents are rotated from one vocation specialty to 
another * until the junior year, after which they spend 
one half day of each school day m one vocation ♦ * ♦ The 
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L boys who do best are encouraged to take painting or, car- 
I pentry, while the ^low'' achievers are placed ib gene^ral farm 
work and heavy equipmept operations. The girls may^choose 
from one two flelds^-general and home^servioed (clomeBtlc 
work) or "hospital ward attendant" tnuning, which the girls 
considered a degrading farce — a euphemism (they say) for 
more domestic work« 

♦ ♦ ♦ the children • • are passed from one vocation 
department another never receiving sufficient training to 
prepare them for jobs. They graduate from the school witb 
a high sdhool diploma and a Mh grade education and expect 
to compete with otiier Indians as well as non-]jidi&n3 i|i 
. post-graduateVocational schools and the job market** 

It is readily apparent from soch a de9cription^^tibat~iioronTy does 
the hifi^h school prevomionaL^ffertii^ Stewart fail to prepare the stu- 
dent Su:-«mplp3rm^t7wft it also fails to, prepare him for further 
vocational graining. 

Flandreau Indian Boarding School^ Flo/ndrwu^ South Dakota, — 
The Flandreau school receives many of the academically retarded and 
^social problem^ students and is considered a ^^dumping ground'* for 
this purpose. The curricula is intended to be prerocational^ but the 
evaluation team foimd considerable confusion as to the specific goals 
of the$chooL _ ^ . 

The students appear to want more vocational training as ^'[they] 
are s(>en^inf more time in the shops thah they did the previous year 
when classes wer© an hour long.* • * Students progress at their own 
rate [in the shops] and take tests when they feel they are ready, * * * 
Of the upper classmen who do not take shop, half canH because they've 
failed required courses* ♦ ♦ * Mr. MuUin [an instructor] admitted 
that sonie of the training was being given with obsolete equipment.^' 

In defense of the administrators of the Flandreau school, it can be 
said that tihe "confusion*' as to it^ purpose and goals reflects the in- 
decision ftnd vacillation at the policy-making levels of the Bureau* 

Ohilocco Indian School, Chuocco, Ohio. — As with the Flandreau 
and Stewart schools, Chilocco receives many of the academically re- 
tarded and socially maladjusted Indian students. Also, as in the Flan- 
dreau sclLodl, there b pitif^il lack of program direction. 'Hie evalua- 
tion report states that* ^^Tliere seems to be a question of whether 
C^locco should provide a vocational, comprehen^ve, or academic 
program*'' 

According to the administratorSi^^^Chilocco is de^emphasizing its 
vocational program in accordance wifh the 1963 policy statement but 
50% of its students entering 9th grade fail to graduateij'* and "the 
number of graduates entering college is" practically nil.^** One evalua- 
tion team states that, the program at Chilocco'is inadequate 
in every respects? The classes are too large, there is not enough equip- 
ment, and what equipiti^t they hare is obsolete and inoperable.^ 

Shernikm Institnts^ .River^de, Oalifomia. — ^The evaluators of this 
school summarised their findings ^ follows : ^ 

*• Op. dtf Committe* Prl»t roL S» October 
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1. Inadequate outside evaluation. 

2. InadequiLto staff, both administrative and qualitative. 

3. Inadequate administrative skiU in' budgeting, use of stxrplu^ 

property, etc 

4. Inadequate vigor in defending the interests of the studSetits. 

5. Inadequate admissions'^criteria. i 
'6. Inadf}quate feed back of results. / 
7. .Inadequate ifunding. 

% Inadequately identified goals. 
9. Inadequate plant facilities. 
10. Inadequate vocational training.^^ 

Even had the vocational progran;! of the school been found adequate, 
it could not hWe operated effectively in li^ht of these serious general 
deficiencies. ^ ■ 

The evaliiators fouird that the industrial arts courses appeared to 
be "hobby shops*^^ ^ 

The $hop3 and Jabs are pro forma. Metal and wood working 
- machines and tools are limited in scope and are of World 
War II vinta|3;e, By most minimal vocational training stand- 
ards^ ^hey are inadequate in size, equipment, and staff." 

One tlieme running through these evaluations is that the vocational 
programs lack a central, unified, coherent structure and focus, both 
within each school and within the Bureau system. In summary, al- 
though the current philosoph^f of the Bureau is to prepare students for 
off-reservatioir employment, it Soes**'. .< not .prepstre students aca- 
demically, socially, psychologically, or vocationally for urban life/* 
It can equallv well be said that tlie limited prevocational {Krogram in 
BIA schools nas no relevance to manpower needs or economic develop- 
ment of the Indian community. 

. - HIOHER Ep^irCATIOK 

In an average class of 400 Indian studenta^in Bureau high schools, 
240 can be especfed to graduate ifrom tugh school Of those 2^0^ S7 can 
be expected to attend college. Of these 67^ only 19 will graduate from 
ooUegp.^ According to October i9€6 statistics, 2.2 pen^t of the na- 
tional population was enrolled in college. Only one percent of the Xf^- 
di^n population was in college at that time.** 

Yel despite tlie few number of Indians in college, and the even fewer 
number wno graduate from colle^ Indian students have expressed a 
definite dteire to attend college. The study bv AiBT Af jciates^ Inc., 
found tBat three-fourths of tHe Bidi^ students in Bureau schools 
wanted to go ta oolletfe*^ Three percent desired graduate studies at 
the musters or doctor^ levels. Less than 18 percent wanted their edu* 
cation to end after high school] The shidy found the students^ aspira* 
tions immatched with their teacher expectations, though. Aocoraing 
to the report, *The majority of the teacners not only did nr4 consider 

■ B«part of ABT Auocl||t««. CAal>rldf«. MftM^ prepftrtd tar BIA, liM. 
HL4d«lAtlT» BeftrcBC* oerrlcfi Lll>i«r7 of C«Q#r«ii^ Wftd^laft^ n.C. 

- I3t stDdf . p. 4a. 
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college preparation the primary objective, but almost totally rejected 
graduate education as a goal/' " ^ ^ \ 

There are many reasons why there aren't mor© Indians in coltege,\ 
and why, once they are enrolledf, they are mote ^rone than n<xi-Indian3 ^ 
to dropping out The expectations of teachers, af) cited above,, are 
most important If a teacher doesn^ think his pupils are worthy of 
college, the pupil begins to internalize the teacher^ belief^ and l6oks 
upon himself as unfit for college. Tlie subcommittee hearings record 
several examples of teachers and comiselors discouraging Indiaiis 
from higher education, in some instances, just because they ^ere 
Indian. , 

Dr. Lionel H. de Montigny, Deputy Director of the Division of 
Indian Health in the Public Health Service at Portland, Oregon, 
reported the following incid^t in a letter to the subcommittee ^ 

David Butler, a Makah Indian, wanted to enter college with 
the hope of entering Xi^edical school at. a later date. lus local; 
advisers told him that it was out of tJie question* No Makahi 
had ever applied before and he could not be expected to make 
it. He ivas advised to become a cook." 

Ouidance' counselors in Bureau schools often sery« more as dormi- 
tory managers and disciplinarians than as persons interested in guid- 
ing Indians into higher education. Bureau guidance counselors ^meet 
civil service requirements, but very few are State-certified professiGnal 
counselors. A 196^ survey of the Navajo area school^ system showed 
that onlv 30 of 160 guidance counselors were professional counselors 
certified by the State.** 

Wheqfi many Indians get into a colle^ they find themselves inade- 
quately prepared academically to deal with college work. Most Indians 
graduate from high school about 2 years b^nd the average non-Indiaai 
high sohooIgrnduatB in ^ United Statee. Hie language difference ftlso 
serves a ^ndicap to many Indian students. McGrath'satudy of more 
tjha'h 600 Indian colk^ students in the Southwest found facility 
with English, as measured by standard te^ samI instrnctors' evalua- 
tions, was definitely correlated with success in college."* Another study 
showed that tlie bili-n^al collee^ student lacked self^confideaice, felt 
unprepared to deal with the coHcjge environmefnt, and, on the w^ole> 
had a more difficult time learning knd retaining class materiaL** 

The emotional and social Mjustment problems the Indian enooun- 
jters in college also play a part in his inability to succeed in colle^ 
iAlt;hough most- college students hav« problems in this area^ stodies 
indicate the problems of Indians to be of a more serious naturf^ Many 
are ^hrowmnto a new environment with different customs aiid differaut 
values, and they never fully recover from the trauma* McGr^th's stniy 
1 indicated that difficulty in participating in social events, difficulty in 
making non- Indian friends and diffiitmlty even in inaJdng Inaian 
^ friends were all related to academic achievement. Hie said that Indians 
It / 

** IbldL. p. 49w _ ; 

« Vniter from Br. Lionel H. d« Bfontl^J to Adrian F«m«ter. ( 

u T.«fCletAttTe aefen^e S«nt««. Library Co^Mftm, Wa«Miiicton^ D.C. 

** McOr«tb. G. n.. crt al. Hiffa«r Educ&tion «f ^ntlkwcatom Ipdwm Wltli B«fer«itc« to 
Sn<ctti9 «nd FiUitT«, Ar!soii« 8&te UniiertttTr WS- / 
^ «• Artlcliok«r, John, titd Nell H. F^atuer. Tbe Sionz. Idaud Goei t^^OaXUge, XmUtate of 
lodltn Stadlea^ U^T«r«ltj vf Sotitii DskoU^ VtrmUllon* i»W. ( 
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with suoh difficulties — &nd several siitdies tcported Indians as having 
such difficulties^-tend to receive -lower gra^des and evientually drop out 
of coUegBv Oth^ studies have suggested that the difference in values 
■held 'by Indian groups and those neld by the American edu<!ational 
sivstem hamper Indian adjustment to the college etavironmeat. As 
Zintz stated: 

The value system which gives direction to living aihl deter- 
mines life goals for Indians has not established tSie kinds of - 
motivations, aspirations^ and thought patterns necessary for 
success in college," 

Anoih^ contributory cause to the small Indian college enrolknent 
is insufficient funds, especially for clothing and sp^idLDg money. The 
researoh of Artichoker and Palmer found ^is to be one of the decisive 
factors in the Indian's academic failure,^ Financial difficulties were 
generally found to be most severe for those who attended colle^ at least 
a year.** 

Attempts have been made to deal with the causes of Indian dropout 
from college^ but they have not adequately solved the problem. Loan 
and grant pro^raons available to Indian students* ^or example^ have 
increased considerably in recent years^ yet still don't begin to meet 
the need. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs made scholarship grants to 2^669 of the 
approximately 4^00 Indians attending college on a regular basis ^ 
1968, The grant averaged $S,'>0 per student,** The total expended for 
scholarships that year was $2^206,009, Just 5 years earlier^ in 1963, the 
Bureau was spending only about $56^000 for scholarships. The Bureau 
hopes to increase its schdarship program so that by 11)76^ more than 
7,000 Indians will benefit from it,*' 

In addition to the BIA program, national defense loans and work* 
study t>rograms are also available to Indian students, A number of 
States, including New York, Minnesota, North I>akota, South Dakota, 
Montana, and Wisconsin, have State scholarship programs for 
Indians,^* A number of tribes liave their own scholarship and educa- 
tional loom programs. McGrath reported, for exanmle, that 14 of 37 
South\i'estem tribes studied awarded 5cholarshi[>s, The United Schot^ 
arafaip Service^ a private nonprofit corporation in Denver, Colo,, 'has 
aided Indians in finding scholarships. 

But despite the growing number of scholarship and financial aid 
programs^ the full need is not being met The number of applicants 
IS increaemg yearly, and so is the cost of tuition an^ the other expenses 
that are a part of college. The Bureau has been able to provide only 
limited, funding for graduate students. It estimated that some 400 
Indian graduate students will be requiring money 

Because the Bureau scliolarships do not provide any additional 
subsistence for married students, such Indian students^ especially those 

* ZlDt«, MU«« V. BducfttiDH Acrx^ss Cultures, WlUiam C, BrowD B«ok C6,» DubOdne* IOWa» 
Artidkoker, Ibid. 

" Berrjt Dr Brawtout Tbie Educattou of Amei kflD ludlaiu, « Survey of the litenLtutCt 
P, TT, 1 
** Branch Put^llc School B«jottoD0» Bureau of Indian Ailktrs, 
"Bur«Mi oC indUd Affaire. 

SubcommlttAft hearlDH* pt. 1, p. 200, 
■^Branch of Public Scloel Relations^ Bureau of ludiaf. Affaiva, 
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with families, must suffer serious financial problems or withdraw frcMn 
school. Between ^50 and ^ Indian students attended school under 
these circumstances in 1968. Tlie Bureau reports that ^*many others 
could not accept single grant amounts and, therefore, did not aittend 
a college at alf^" Bureau regulaticKis exclude from ^rant assistance 
most Indians living :away from the reservation. The Bureau estimates 
there are at least 500 applicants in this category who need supplemental 
aid.** Indian students less than one-(^uarter degree Indian blood also 
do not qualify for Bureau scholarships — regaraless of their iinancieJ 
need. The Bureau is authorized to grant loans and sctiotsrships cmly 
"after all otlier sonrcesof funds are considei^." " 

A number, of attempts are also being made to make the transition 
from high school to colle^ lees traumatic for titie Indian student The 
programs attempt to sa4;isfy both remedial skill building and self* 
^titrol development objectives. 

Tlie Office of Economic Opportunity initiated a pilot program in 
1965 to accomplish these tasl^ The program, Upwiard BouncL brings 
high school students from low-iPtiome f^ilies iogether at colle^ ^r 
a special prck^ram which emphasizes use of such skills as reading, 
writing, developing thought processes, and explaining ideas. Some 
programs are being conducted on or near Indian, reservations, but the 
number of Indians participating is small compared to the number who 
could benefit from tiiis expenence. Of the 10,000 Upwjaxd Bound 
students who graduateil from high school in 1968, <KiIy % percent were 
Indians* Approximately 1^00 of the 24,000 wun^ters in th s program 
are Indian. The program has had an eu viable record of preparing stu- 
dents for college. For example, of the students who parti^i{^ted in 
1967 and gi^^uluated from high school, 80 percent were admitted to 
college. In April 1968^ 92 percent of these were still in college.'^ 

Another program atmect at bridging the high school-college ^p is 
the summer precollege intercultunJ program at Fort Lewifi College, 
Durango^ Colo. The 6-week program Provides an intensive study of 
the English language for bilingual students, as well as a guidance and 
counseling program, s tutorial prcgram, and w intensive math pro- 
gram. About 200 students^ 90 percent of whom are Indian, partici- 
pa4» in the program, which is in its second yerar. It is federally funded 
bv title III of the Higher Education Act of 1965. Studeriis need not 
plan to attend Fort Lewis College in order to participate in tHie sum- 
mer progr^* Colle^ (^cials report a 10 ^rcdnt reduction in the 
Indian dropout rate since the program*s inception.'* 

The University of Ala^a, in cooperation with the U,S, Office of 
Education and the Bureau of Indian Affairs, began an Upward Bounds 

E program for Alaskan Natives in 1964 called Project COPAJS 
liege Orientation Program for Alaskan Natives) which ran for 
Summers until funds were no longer available for it. The 6-week 
program sought to increase the native student^s chances of academic 
success and social adjustment by combining work in language develop- 

"es I^dlui Affttln MiDDfti 5.1. 

Ttf'Upward Bouod: A Stndir of Impw^t on the S^condarji s«iiool uid tb« OooioHiikltr*^ hj 
OnjmicljKfa Aftoetfttei, loe.^aAiuT;^ 1000^ Pj^l 

Ad?uf 
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meat with a better understanding of his original culture and its rda- 
tiom^ip to the dominant society. The need for such a program to be* 
reinstated is indicated by tbe.f act that more tlian SO pei-cent of Alaskan 
iiativ«6 entering the university drop out during the first year, and that 
only 4 percent gnit1iiat« after 4 >-eiiiV* Tln^ TTinversity of AWka has 
$n*aduated only on<r tiiit ive teacher.'^ 

Dartnmntli t'olleff^i's AH<J (A Hotter t^ham-tv) pni;^ram is another 
means of academically strengthening disadvantage students, includ- 
ing Indians^ to prepare them for college. The students sp^nd two or 
three of their high school summers in me program. Ten Indians were 
in the progratu this year. The college is seeking funds from the BIA 
to increaselndiun pnrtJcinjiHon to20 youths." 

The National Indian Youth Couwtl, together ^iUi the University of 
Colorado, have proposed an American Indian Academic Year Insti^ 
tute whicli would provide a continuing program for tlie Indian college 
student which would improve his p^nsonal adjustment and his learn- 
mg experience. The program calls for development ivf a curriculum 
which would serve both functions. Faculty would experienced in 
teaching Indian students, students vi^ould receive adeq^uate financial 
support, and research and field experiences would be designed not onlv 
to increase skills, but to broaden the student^ ability to adjust to dif- 
fering roles and sitnations. An Indian coordinating and advisory com- 
mittee has been establlsheid to formulate policy for the institute and 
coordinate cnrricuhun. 

Several uni\'ersities already have special programs for Indian stu- 
dents or for shidcnts \vlio will l>e working witnln-linns^Tlic University 
of New Mexico^ for example, has a special program for Indian law 
students. Arizona State University has established a special curricu- 
lum for teachers and administrators who will be working with Indians. 
Such programs are promising, but to date they are meeting a very 
small percentage of the total neieds* 

Beginning in lW3j the Bureau of Indian Affairs conducted an Up- 
ward Bound-type precollege orientation projsrram for Indian young- 
sters at Haskell Institute in Lawrence, Kans. The program attempt^ 
to provide n siinnhUod college atmosphere and to prepare students aca- 
demically with accelerated ifishiiction in English^ mathematics^ 
and science. Another objective wds t6 develop within the stu- 
dePts self-sufficient attitudes and positive seslf-concepts. More than 530 
students have attended the program since it began. Unfortunately, tlie 
Bureau has not collected enough folTow-up data on the students to de- 
tennine how successfnl the program was in keeping students in college. 
Due to a shoilage of funds in regular program operations, the summer 
program was not li^ld in 1009, It appears unlikely that tlie Haskell 
summer program will be resumed. 

The Bureau's Institute of Anierican Indian Arts in Santa Fe, 

Mex., hj stressing ctdtural roots as a basis for creative expression, 
has helped to develop in many Indian students the self-affirmation 
necessary to enter colle^ with pride nnd confidence. The Institute 
permits students to continue their education for^a 13th and 14th year. 



T*Tbe COPAN protErnm — "Ediii*at1oib for SorvlTal/^ abetract Prof. Le« H. SaJlatrary^ 
dlr*ct«>r, COP AN i^romm- 

v« Si]b«omttttte# bcaili^ pr. 6. 
^ " LeU«T from ThMttn M, MlkuU* «i*Ctor. PfoJtct ABC, Dtrtmotttb CflUc««, to A^tn 
Pam*^, Mar 3, im. ' 
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thus giving many ol them the additional educational background to 
pursue a college education. Betirew and 1968» 66*2 pendent of 
the graduating stadents continQ9d liieir education beyond high Bdiool~ 
23^ percent to collc^ and 63 percent to the Instituted post-graduate 
program or formal vocationaT t^aining^ Students uplio graduated in 
their 14tli year showed a coll<Fge entrance figure of 42*2 percent, thus 
indicating the value of this approach in preparing and motivating 
Indian students for ooUegBw** 

Indian students have CKpresMl the ^ ^'te for college educations. The 
consistently high dropout rates of Inu.^ii students^ though, indicate 
the need for a more adequate education in tlie pi*eparatioii for college 
and a better understanding by teiicherSj administrators and counselors 
of tlie nrobletns and needs of IndiMi students. A lot needs to be done to 
upgrade the elementary aecondary education Indians are now re* 
ceiving. More programs are needed to assist^ academically and emo* 
tionaliy^ Indian students in college More scholarships are needed 
so thftt Indian students can attend college vrithout financial problems 
hanging over them. 



9* ADXn/C EDVCATIGS 

In Uie past, the Bureau of Indian Affai^B 1ms made only token at- 
tempts to respond to the need ^r adult education on Indian rc^rva* 
tions. Adult education personnel of the Bureau have been expected 
to perform such^duiies a0 ceitiiVinj" Johnson-O'Malley funds, over* 
^ing boarding school application or serving lis tmaiit officers 
or p^lic scho<^ relation ^specialists. The pres^ of these other duties 
prohibited tUem from performing much meanin^f>il adult education* 
Only withbt the last 2 years has. adult education b^n recognized 
as api'ogram with apriority of its ovm. 

The adult education program of the Bureau of Indian Affairs has 
traditionally defined candidates for literacy training as those having 
less than 6 years of formal sdiopling. Estimates of Ihe extent of the 
problem can be derived from census ngurcHS, and a recent study by the 
Arizona^ Employment Security Commission concerning the Navajo 
reservation. 

If functional literacy is defined as the ability to read and write at 
a fifth school levels some statistical data is provided by the 1960 
census. This in no way a^res, however j that all who spent 5 years in a 
school have a fifth srue IcTel of onnpetency in literacy. In fact, the 
contrary can be asramed ujl the target population is actually much 
larg^ than th^ statistics indicate* 

AlWEXtCAH JHDUPIS WttH lESS TKAH 5 ITCARS OF SCHQQk COMPlCTfOK 
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OojnpurJ^ witii the total society sliofps that for tlie 25 imd over age 
group there is a national average of 8.3 percent who had less tjian fiv^ 
Tears of schooling (based on tne 1960 census)^ But for the American 
Indian the rate ^ras three.and one*half times that at 27 percent. 

It is not unrealistic^ based^on the above iigures and tlie probability 
that fifth grade completion does not assure nf tli grade competen<nr, to 
estitnate that there are possibly 75,000 Indian adults who are not mnc^ 
tionally literate. 

Further cause for concern is the report by the Arizona Employment 
Secnriig' CommissjoD conccrniii;r tlic Navajo reservation. The report 
reveals tlie following information : 

Of an unemployed labor force of 20^300 persons (represent^ 
ing an ^imated 62 percent of the total labor force on the 
Navajo) — 

(1) Sixty-three percent have less than sixth gradeedu- 
cation (12,800 persons). 

(2) Forty-two percent cannot speak English (8,5^6^ 
persons), 

(3) ' Fifty percent cannot read or write English (10^160 
persons). 

The report #joes on to state that the lack of education of tlie labor 
force indicates that an extensive program must be imdertakeTi to bring 
them to a state of employability jidequate for ^try level occupations. 

Though basic literacy is a prime objective and a need^ it is only a 
lie^innin^. More, ami more jol)R are dnnandin^r hi^rh schoo^competency. 
Yet, ill the llHiu<;eiifi^i^^ it is i^eporteilthotoiily li$.r>tX2rcent of American 
Indians over the a^e of 25 had completed hi^h school. This compared 
with a national average of 41.1 percent. Tliis clearly drmnatizee the, 
need for opportunity for high school equivalency study on reserva- 
tions. 

EVALUATION OF CUIUIENT SITUATION 

The adult education program in tlie Bureau of Indiflin Affairs was 
revised and recognized in mid-1907. Statistical information on the 
program has only been available since that date. The subcommittee has 
determined that no high school equivalency certificates were awarded 
in 1967. In 1968 there was a jump to 333 certificates awarded. A recent 
report from Bureau of Indian Affairs provides the following 
information r 

NUMBER OF F£OPLE SEflVEO IN BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS AOUIT EDUCATION PROORAM 

Fte«l 



1967 196i 



R«i n,m 

* l3r6Cl iT.filf 

tOkKl^iMjiCfmitSWaMimitir^ti 0) ^ 393 

1 Ram mp«rt*d. Onir 416 indlvUMb tt«t* r«ppftod «• 

^---Thfi^nrean reports that' of the above number, individuals 
.were studying in basic, literacy classes and IfSKS were preparing for 
^thehi|;h sdiom eqnivale&cy ceroficatei 
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Those flgui«8 reflect a mere beginning in meeting the needs of Indi* 
an aduks. It should be noted that the above program provides more 
" than juafc basic literacy and high school equivalency preparation. The 
definition of responsibility outlined by the Bureau's adult education 
program is: 

To provide educational opportunities abd learning experi* 
ehces for Indian adults that will enable them to gain the intel- 
lec^^^iial and social skills necessarjr to function effidently and 
effectively in the dominant culture at their desired level of 
participation. 

ThnSf ia addition to the basic literacy and high school preparation 
courses, the activity offers courses and conferences designed to develop 
social sViltSf in such areas as consumer buying, fami^ care, parent- 
child relations, citizenship, and other areas of special interest to various 
groups of adults on any given reservation. 

Although the adult basic education program has been improved and 
expanded^ it is providing only a small fraction of the educational 
, opportunities needed by the adult Indian population. It seems highly 
unlikely, given the present funding base, that it can significantly in- 
crease its scopei 



In the fall of 1968, Dr. Leon Osview, professor of educational admin- 
istration at Temple University, servieCas a consultant to the subcom- 
mittee. He condu<5ted a thorough investigation of the present structure 
and operation of the Bureau of Indian Affairs Education Division. 
His report was received on December 6, 1968* 

Dr. Osview's finding was that, "the present structure (BIA— educa- 
> Uon) not only serves to reward unaggressive behavior and docility 
but punishes, usually by transfer, diose who persist in behaving like 
educational leaders. The reward ^st^n of BtA discourages l^der- 
ship, on purpose. It is therefore not possible to conceive of change 
ana improvement in the present structure.'' " 

In arriving at that oonclusiw Dr. Osview makes the following 
, pc^ints; 

1. Education is not the BIA*^ highest priority, despite some 
verbalized recognition of its centrality and despite ite large 
share of the BIA budget * * * 

2. It is m^ de6j>ly considered judgment that the present 
^ * * administrative structure makes dramatic improvement 
in education fundamentally impossible. * * ♦ The structure 
enforces, I believe, a secondary i^le for the Assistant Com- 
missioner, for Education in favQr of a primarjr <Hie for the 
Area Director • ♦ *^ ^ ^ , 

8. For education, sudi a structure is disabling. It stifles 
initiative, makes education no more vital than, sajr, land man* 
agementi mi systematically makes the education odfl^cials 
brand by ^e iron constraints of protocol to noneducation offi- 
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cials* To speak of the possibility of an/"ciemplary" Indian 
education under these circumstances of jstnicture is pointlesa 

4. * * * the eclucaHon function miuires professionnl lead- 
ership more than it docs managerial/ skill • • Even in 

Jublic school systems, there is no morejbommoh conrse^for me^ 
iocrity and failure than tlie supcr|ntendei)N;y*s bemg' dis- 
cfaar^i^ in manpigcrial rather than le^ershipterms* 

5. The Area Director can not be ai^ educational leader, and 
because he now has the powers of or^, the result is that man- 
agement actually displaces leadership. There is an Alice-in- 
Wonderland quality about doing this sort of displacement on 
purpose. / 

G. From the perception of the field, the budget is an Area 
, Director's document. He decides Mk> gets what • • Ob- 
viously, budfTCt decisions are policy decisions ♦ • Area 
Directors are incompetent to ina)^ educational policy. 

T. Nothing^ like the relationship that exists between the 
education official and the Area Director exists in public 
schools. Few professional educators • * • would 'willingly 
anon^" their e^cpeitise to be so d;im]nish<Kl by a middle echeTon 
manager who makes professlbtial decisions; for them. The 
way it is, to use an analogj;^ \i what it would be like to see an 
M^D. submityng his surgical procedure plan to the • ♦ ♦ 
ivospita! administrator for appt'o\'al, and then following vari* 
ant orders. Unthinkable? ]N(nt in the present BIA structure. 
All that saves . f he KihiaMon from siirrenlism is that people try 
to behave rationally * * ^ 

d. It can be no accident/ thnt eclucation officers aro not re- 
cruited as such from pub|Jc ficliools. Rather^ they grow up in 
the BIA service, learning tlic system and its ^aemands long 
t)eforethey get toocciipy/education officer positions* Of course 
the system does pet inbr^id tlint \vav ♦ ♦ / 

9, It is doubtful thajf very much could be done with or to 
the people in the organization, given the present stnicturevto 
encourage innovative educatlional practice. Recent changes 
are the exceptions whieh prove the point. Most modest r^nt 
changes are almost entirely a functvon of ESEA title I. * ♦ * 
The truth is that the title £ proposals were virtually all old 
ideas which had nev^ beeiV able to work their way through 
the biidgetinfr1>roces*yfor fupling.^* 

He recommends that if the Federal school system is to be substan* 
tially improv^ it must updergcf a r&aical r^ructiiring and assume an, 
almost completely autonomous status within the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, '*The authority of the irea director for any eduoationalJfimc- 
tion must be abro^ted i . . the divorce line must be complete.'* 

In-light of this sever^ structural deficiency one would assume that 
recent attempts at innovation t^A chnnge in the^Federal schools would 
have suffered accordingly^ ^h^ is exactly what "wa^ found- in the sub- 
committee evaluation of the n^w BIA programs funded under title I 
' of Public Law 8^}0 aira a detailed case study of the new BIA; kinder* 
garten program* j 
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1. ELEUENTART AND fiECONDAAY EDUCATION ACT 

Under the so-called "setaside^ {>rovision of the Elemental^ and Sec< 
ondary Education Act| the Bureau of Indian Affairs receives title I « 
funds through the U.S. Office of Education. Title I noney is to be used 
for pi^dffratns for disadvantaged students. The followin^i^ amounts of 
money liave been appropriated under title I for F^ei*al Indian 
schools: 



J*aiiatT 1967 15,000,000 

nacalTear: 

1968 (Hei per ditW) ^000^000 

1969 9,000,000 

1970 . 8,100*000 

A breabdown of how the money was spent in 196$ is as follows : ^ 

Imervlce training »1, 800, 000 

^readier afdee 1,626^000 

Poptl persoimel aervlcea. 1, 420> 000 

Cttrrlcolom deveioptiwnt ^ 926,000 

EoriduiMatt (field tripe, etc) 750,000 

Lutguaie arts ^ 105,000 

Health* food* etc ^ ^ las^OOO 

Ktadecfartea (ciaBwoOiaa^^t ttafnlng) , 82,000 

Math aM scJeace \ 29; 000 

Otber 1, 300.000 



Administrative involvement of the U.S.^ OflSce^ of Education (OE) 
in these progtams is minima]. The tisual practice is for the to sub- 
mit a li^ of its proposed projects to the Office of Edncati^K which 
then automatically aispenses Uie funds to BIA. Tlie \MX has; devel- 
oped no ^ys^m of priorities in regard to how title I funds should be 
used. Although the Office of Education may question some projects^ 
it feels awkward about regulating another governmental agency and 
therefore toids to give the BXA carte blanche authority over the fimds. 
In ld6i>, one of 9£ projects proposed by the BIA was refused funding 
by the Office of Education. OE conducts no field inspection of BIA^ 
administered title*I programs. 

F&BKNT-STUnBNT INVOLVEMENT 

^ Meaningful involvement in the planning and evaluation of title I 
progk*ams by Indian students and parents was generally nominal. 
Students were practically never involvedi partly because the vast nia- 
jori^ of projects were at the el^nentary level and partly because of 
the bias's traditional approach to educiU^ion. Exceptions were Chem- 
awa school in Or^n and Intermountain school (Navajo area) in 
Utah, winch did involve their high school students in planning and 
imnlementation of projects. 

A majority of reservation Echools and agencies have developed parent 
advisory boflCrds throufd^ title I. In a f^ cases it was found that these 
bo4rds had been actively consulted, and listened to* in designing title I 
proposals. In most instances, howeve^*, school administrators used the 
boards as a forum to explain their own jplans for title I funds. 

— . - ' - V. ■ \^ _f ^ 

ACCOUNTABnJTT :^ ^ ' 

Because of the centralized method of accountingused by the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs^ financial audits of BXA title 1 flSEA projects can- 
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not be performed ikt the local level. Most administratoi's of individual 
projects are uncertain as to the amount of funds expended on their 
projects. The^ must rely uj>on the area offices to distribute the pr^ect 
grants ai>proved by the central office. In some cases the area offices 
used project funds for their own expenditures. Sucli procedures^ 
couplw with inadequate bookkeeping procedures at the central office / 
ana local levels^ lead to an almost complete lack of accountability for 
title I funds! In many ifistances t^tle I mone^^ is mixed with tlie reg^ 
ular BIA school budget and is used for basic operational eii>en8esL 
such n\ teacher salaries. The central office staff has been too small 
(usually One person) to conduct any significant field inspection <tr 
evaluation. 

OTH£R PROBLEMS 

^(1) A freeze on Federal hirin^c and a BIA job-ceiling delayed im- 
plementation of some programs and eliminated others. 

(2) Rather than being used for supplemental projects which would 
^eet the special needs of poor children, title I £S£A money is often 
used to off^t the deficiencies in the BIA^s regular program— deficien'- 
cics often caused because of the inadequate funds provided by 

■ Congress- . . 

(3) TTiose who write title I proposals do not adequately define ob- * 
jectives, design programs to meet objectives or design evaluative means 

of assessing the programs. 

(4) The central office has spent considerable money on long-tenn 
curriculum development project.s ivliich do mi provide the payoff in: / 
services to children which v-'as intended by title I. Project Necessities^ f 
a program to revamp social studies cuFpioulums in grades. kinder^, 
garten through 12 in all BIA schools, has already cost $300,000 (for 
fiscal 1969) of an estimated $K3 million. It will beanbther 8 years 
before the project \i ill be ready for introduction into classrooms^ and \ 
there is no way the Central Office can compel its use then. ^ _ ^ ^ " 

(5) Late funding and the tempotaiy status of title I positictis rnake ^ ' 
* the recruitment of qualified personnel difficult The problems involved 

in hiring personnel for only 9 months are particularly serious in,BIA 
schools since the employees often liave to live^in isolated areas with in^ 
adequate housing. Givif service procedures also tend to delay a personla 
employments^ - 

(6) Most title I projects lack impact because insteid of concentrat* ^ ^ * 

ing fnnds on one asp ect of ft prohlftm, thft money is ti^ually spreftd oct- — T 

among all the students. 

Title I, in its tl^ird year in the BIA, lias provided an influx of funds 
for special programs. Most teachers andf administrators -state ^thot ' ' 4^ 
any innovation and experimentation is due to title I funds. Mai^ be- \ 
Jieve that BTA could not have operated this last fiscal jBar, in the face \ 
of considerable inflation and increases in enrollment, without tiie ctddi* 
tional fundiiig. 

Becai^ of^the great differences between oi>eratiag a State' project 
and operating a program spread over the entire Natiosi, it is difficult 
to compare State titJe I and BIA title I programs. A(»^Min£:jto X>r^ 
Samuel Allejr who ccmducted the formal evaluation of the BIATtitle I . 

Erogram, "having read an assortment of State evaluations, it is my 
npressiozt tJdat tSie problems and sfaortcomings of the BIA program 
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ftre siinilj^r to those 'of most States. Voot evaluation, poor account- 
abiljity, difficulty in eommiinity involvement and diluted impact arc 
eonimonlym'^ 'loned in State summaries." i 

There ai\ ^^^^ probkms with the manner in w)iich title I projects 
/Were planneoT, administeied, implemented, and evaluated. Some proj- 
ects were not appropriate to the spirit of title I lej^slation. Still tiile 
I has made certain valuable contributions to the children involved. It 
has allowed for fundine of innovative and exemplary projects which 
would not have been likely under regular budgeting. 

ACCOHPLJSHHEKTS 

1. Innovative Profframs- — Input of extra hinds through channels 
othet' than re^lar budget allocationi; has allowed the introduction 
ot projects or an innovative type which would not have been likely 
even if standard funding had been increased. ' 

CormmmHy Irwolvement. — There-has been a significant increase 
in community involvement due to title I — although in at)solute terms 
participation by Indians is still minimal in many instances. Because of 
the need for a "write off" from CAP agencies, they Tvere at. Irast ooii-^ 
suited on all local projects, and in several instances took part in the 
planning of the program. There seems to be a trend tovrara contract- 
uig project-s (particularly personnel cotitracts) out bo tribal groups to 
cimtnivcnt civil service ana other govenimeiital red tape. 

3. In-Service Training. — Prior to title I, little iii-service training 
existed on any level. Since title I, nhnost all staif him biirtit-iputed in 
some ^form of training funded tlirongli titio I. Introduction of imvv 
techniques such^as teaching Englt^jh as a second lan«piag^ beliavior 
modification, micro-teachinff, and so forth, has providi^tTa stir in a 
sy^em which was generally isolated and stajp^ant. Most in-service 
training projects could be criticized for lack or adequate selection for 
participants, lack pf foUow-up, and so forth, buf tluTfSct of involve- 
ment of universities and private Bnns in training has been a re- 
juvenating force. XJnfortuniEtolyt in local schools tlie training for 
title I staQtP^i^'^u'^t'ly in teaclier aides, has been igiiorc<l or lias been 
^of poor quality. . ^ 

i Provision of Teacher Aide^ — ^rhaps tJie most popular outcome 
^f title I has been the input of paraprofessionals in the classroom. 
Most aides are Indian. This has served to bridge cultural gaps between 
-ieaeh« -and-^ild'as well as school and community.. These jobs have 
provided employment and upward mobility for many Indians. Unfor^ 
tunately many aides are still in fimctionaUy **dead end*^ positions. 
Many teacher aides are involved in inappropriate ta^s. Aides should 
not be used simply as janitors, dishwashers, or clerks^nor should they 
be given full classroom responsibility. 

5. Broadenmff of Services. — Boarding schools, by necessity must 
assume greater responsibility for the leisure time of their students. 
These needs have been frequenUy neglected bythct BIA- Title I has 
provided an input of funds for the vital. needs of sttid^Jits for leisure 
time activities and for more and better dorm staif, for guidance and 
eounselinga Students have se^ the after-school arts and crafts pro- 
gram ana recreational actiyitisB as one of , the most importajit con- 
tributicHfis of title 1. 
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2. ElA KINDE^OAKTEIM mOOttAM — A CA8E 8TUDY 

Kindergartens ate over a hu ndted ^ears old as a pr<yved educational 
practice,** Dr^L^nOsview points out in his consultant report. ^Xt took 
a new A^istant Commis&iot^r determined to ^t the practice installed 
to break through the barriers. And even bOj his success in doing so has 
been less than total. Had it not been that Headstart^ experience proved 
80 successful in creating the demand among Indians Uiemselves, there 
might still be n6 kindergartens," * ^ ^ 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs implejnctited a kindergarten pro-am 
in response to a mandate by President Johnson on March 6, 1968, Ac- 
cording to a BIA progi^ess 'rei>ort on tlie kindergarten progmm, 
February 24, 1969; 

Approximately 717 cluldrcn are enroll^id in 34 kindergarten 
classes supported by regular BIA Midget^ at an average cost 
of $24j000. This provides for a teacher, an instructional aide, 
instructional equipment and supplies, food and transportation 
costs. An additional 105 5«year-old children in nine groups are 
enrolled in classes through title I funds. 

The above kindergarten programs are planned on a com- 
prehensive cinld development basis, ^ ith provision for health 
and social services, parent and commnnity involvement— in- 
cluding concximed tnbsil ffroupsj related public programs sucli 
as Headstart and Followxhrough, 

The BIA kindergarten i^rofiraiii is ;i conscious attempt to carry out 
the President's '*new policy'* mandiitc* of an exemplary progi-am witii 
maximum Indian participation and control Its statea program ob- 
jectives include; 

1, Strong involvement of parents and Indian community, 

2, Providing contiiinity with his prt'vious experience, using 
individual ana culturfil strengtlis of the child, 

3, Optimal physical), i>sycIjolo^ical, and cognitive development 
of each child, " h " 

The subcommittee has 'found serious inadequacies in the program 
and the accomplishment ojf tliese objectivea 

The first objective, stronj: involvenu>nt of par^^nts and the Indian 
community, went almost fcompletelv unaccomplished. In a survey of 
27 kinderg^irten classes by BIA eftily childhood education sneciaiists, 
only one class was rated' jex eel lent iii parent involvement. Nine were 
rated poor, aiidHn-lr"r<"]nsses theie H\is no pm'ent irrrolYcmen t, R egard^ 
ing community involvem<^nt, one was rated excellent, thpee were fair, 
one was poor, and 22 regi^ltei'ed no community involvement at all,' 

At the national level tlip kinder^rarten trajniiig program Imd been 
contracted^ to an outride ajrency, An^ Indian rei^ource group was^set 
up to participate in the' manning and exeentioTi of the training pro- 
gram. Their criticisms anp snggostions a'^ut the kindergartenjiro- 
gram were not seriously considered by the contractors or the BtA^ 
and many of the personnel the Indians admired^Tid identified with 
were dismissed. According to the Indian Ilesoiir<i| Group spokesmen, 
they were not consulted on the lf>0^> contract negotiations until Plans 
.were already written ancr approved, altho\igh they had specifically 
requested the opportunity fjo jxirticipate from the start; 
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The second BIA objective^ Itke the first, also has gona largely unac- 
coiupUshe^l : Providing contuttiity with the child^s previous experience^ 
u&mg^mdtviduftl and cultural stren^hs of t^e child. The summary of 
siteffisits I'eports that out of 27 kindergarten classes^ only five nad. 
developed a strong bicuHural approach'— 14 had none, and four werj^ 
very poor^ one was poor, and three were^ fair* 

Accprduig to one member of the trainuig staff and team leader on 
one of the reservations,^ Many of the students were reprimanded for 
speaking their native l^guage in the classroom.^^ Pernaps tlie most 
outrageous violation of the bicultural approach was the fact tliat some 
6'year'*oId children were separatedTfrom their parents and placed in 
BIA dormitory facilities* lliis practice is completely contrary to BIA 
policy* The suDoommittee has not been able.to^ascertam the extent^to 
wUien this was done, b^it several instancest Xit^xe been cited* In l\er 
re]>oit from the Shontp sdiool on the Navjajo teservatioD> Mariana 
Jcsscn repqjted that "lTlA^d^e^ 4-to>5-year'Olds; \yere in the iroup, 
all housed in the dormitory uJ^ther with , * 1 [the] * « , other chUdren, 
This gross violation of BIA poIi<^y was q\i^ioned*V (It should be 
lK»tefl that BIA transferred the kindergarten aCShonto to a second 
Io^ntion, hc<^au$e of the administrati\'e deficiencies)* 

Ti»G thinl o6]ective^ providing comprehensive child development 
st^rvirepj, M'!i^ a flnajor failure. According to th*^ BIA summaiy survo^', 
rlio quiility food ^^ervice \\*as i>oor at 16 kiiuleri^arten progrAitts and 
fmv at eight prniers. No food service was rcpoiied at one location. Kc* 
gsinlin^r fieali)^ sei vices^ 10 programs had noiie, Ifi wore ratefl poor* 
and only oriAl^roi^rain was rwt^X fair* IvomeJiiil ju^rvicei^ and ?^<k:ju) 
iiervices wore rar^tly available* Only two f^liools liad remedial spr\'i<^cs» 
and they were ho{\\ rated poor. Only seven programs offered social 
services, and they were all rated poor, 

1'here \r^^ a significant lack of equipment and materials. A 3iirvc>' 
in l>('einber 10G8 found that ^all classes but on^ surveyed had -no 
trtittlofjr equipment or supplies, and the one^as *'i>oor*** Meanwliilo* 
inside supplies ranged generally from *S'cry poor l>orro\vtHl'* to "poor 
iiiipmvLseil," with only a few passable* 

iteeruitment. — Attempting to avoid the inadeqnacieft of the recruit^ 
ing oiRce in Albuauerqucj i^Cniitment was conducted by the BIA cen> 
tml office in Wasnington, D.C* However^ lack <>f well'Specified and 
appropriate criteria and a good recrnitmetil strategy resulted in weV- 
qnahned people being excluded and many talented {persons not evBw 
contacted* Only 3*7 percent were Indians, and there seems to have 
l>5eirn&" ftrganiirf lim?in^^ 

Many teachers were ut^iitable for working witn young^dhaldren* 
Most of those^recniit^. were not^ liberal arts graduates, as'^anned* 
Six of the M teachers were over by years old, the range, being from 23 
to 69. Sis did not ^ve jlegrees, three had M*A.'s, most haa B^A.'s in 
education* At least five of the 34 kindergarten teachers never received, 
anv training at all: , ' 

t>r« Mary Jjone, director of the. 1968 training; proj^ram, questioned 
BIA^s assumptic^ that qualified' people were not available* She re- 
ported id the su^mmittee staff the availability of young, eager, and 
creative people mti^i^tbd-uiHwerkihf in the program^ in addition to 

/ , ■ ■ / 
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interested persons witK strong backgrounds in early childhood educa- 
tioiL It had appartnitly l»een decided to recruit liberal arts graduates to 
teach in the kindergarten classes since it wa^ assumed that individuals 
with early childhood education would be difficult to recruit. N'o con- 
certed eflort to find early childhood education personnel at major 
training centers was made. Fifteen student^ from Lane'fe department 
at San Francis State had applied, but only one had received even an 
acknowledgement of application. 

The recruitment program apparently also suffered from disorffani- 
sation which (combined with poor timing) led to positions not Being 
filled, positions being filled on a crash basis at the last minute, and 
many serious breakdowns in communications. Tlie effect was to seri- 
ously jeopardize the implementation of the elaborate 6-week training 
session. At the^ start of the training program, less than^one-half m. 
needed trainees w&re present. 

Also, thef^Twas a great deal of confusion about who was to be at the 
training sessions at T>ilcon Boarding School and >vhy they were to be 



Many of those whocametoDilcon who ivere notJtindeigar- ^ 

ten teachers had little or no interpretation as to why tfieynaS^ ^ 
been sent. A few were informed only by the clerk that they 
were to come. A great many had had only a few days' notice 
and inadequate briefing. Censequently, many came with a 
negative attitude. Since the nnmber of kindergartens was cut 
from 70 to 35, the individuals for whom the training had been 
specifically designed were in a minority. The remainder of 
the trainees were Johnson -O'Malley teachers from kinder- 
garten through third grade, instructional aides, dormitory 
aides, special personnel. The majority of these individuals 
were vague about their reason for being in the program and 
many had made other summer plans which were, reluctantly 
canceled so they conid come to Dilcon. 

Some key people simply djd not arrive at all ; 

The 20 ancillary services jpersonnef wli<j were included in 
the proposal to be trained did not materialize as did not the 
eight early childhood education supervisors. 

The 55 elementary school principals who were included in 
the proposal to come in the last 2 weeks dwindled to ei very 
ifew — f^rhaps 12 or 15. Only three or four were there at the 
beginning or their period of training and after a hurried call 
went out to them, several came or sent substitutes -who were 
unclear about why they had received '*anurgenteall to get over 
to Dilcon." 

It follows tuat the failure of the recruitment programs seriously 
affected the success of the training program (and the kindergarten pro- 



investment devoted to the training ppoject .f or the teaeners and aides m 
summer 1968. Ir^ ^soat year 1968, $332,986 of title I funds were directed 
to the plani^ing and implementation of the training prc^ram. In fiscal 
year 1969, $278,633 title I monies wei^e used for the program. This 



there; 
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maaeiye injection of training money was supposed to be a substitute 
lor competent^ well^qualifiedteadwrs. This was an unreasonably ex* 
pensive and highly dubious proi^uref according to Dr. Lane and the 
Ukdependent efalnatore of tne ptognon. In shorty the program was 
mwmj crippled before it got off the jg^round. 

It is estknated that at least one-tihtrd and possibly as high as 50 per* 
cent of the teachc^ are not continuing with the pro^;ra^ the second 
year. At^'the same time^ there is no procedure for training of replace- 
mentSy in a profftam ^ere training is deemed so important by the 
vlnumstrators. Althous^h many teachers attempted to proceed by plan, 
aome teach&rs did not rollov^ tm training program philosophy or pro<* 
cedure i^bm t&ey.got to their respective schooK It was often found 
that £bw of the concepts stressed in the workshop carried over into 
dasmom operations, sometimes due to interference by local school 
administrators. 

Although BiA^a prime abjectivte re^rding the kindergart«m fj^o^ 
gram were not fulfilled^ the actual effectiveness of t^ie program is diffi^ 
cult to detennine, due to inadequate evaluation* The BlA invast«d 
upward of $1^^ (regular funds plus $^11|619 in title I funds) in 
this program. Yet there were no provisions for jiretesting or post 
testing of participants^ or any otter means of collecting hurd duta 
at the school level. None of the classrooms even had a plan for regular 
TOgram review. In addition, there was little effective supervision of 
iindergarten programs by B-IA administration. 
A furttfer ^ficieney of the kindergarten program was blatant mis- 
management of financial resoui^. Congress had appropriated ^5,000 
for^each'of the M kindergarten programs.. Unfortunately, much of 
the money did not reach the children or the teachers at all. ^^Ureaming^^ 
of the funds had taken place at many levela 

According to Dr. Mary B. Lant^, in a hand count at the Albuquerque 
followaP training session^ more than half of the kindergartens had 
received little or nothing of these direct^ funds beyond the salaries of 
teachers and aides. Instead, it appeared the money went to general edu* 
cation funds in the school or was siphoned off by the agency or area 
offices and not even used in the education budget. Even at the local 
level) the remaining funds available were often very poorly used. One 
serious <»nsequence was the severe lack of equipment and needed 
materiala* 

Mismanagement of personnel^ resources was a third factor behind 
the program^ failure. Kinder^rten aides — Indians who speak the 
language of the children and are considered trained to be assistant 
teachers essential to the program were often used in low-level non* 
instructional roles^ in some cases for several weeks at a time, to wash 
school luncb^dishesf drive the school bus^ do dorm duty^ watch older 
children on the play^ground, Substitute in other classes, sul)stitute on 
firfd trips, or work in the office as clerk -secretaries. Other duties in- 
<^ded in various sdffoo)s heavy janitorial work, work as handymen and 
eooUng. In one case, according to the Indian resource group^ an aide 
workinjg in an office was put in the classroom only when M. Tessen ar<* 
rived ^r evaluation. Is this the ^career ladder concept for teacher 
iides^ BIA talks about in its progress report* 

It was obviously impossible for these Indian aides ^o iiofn only help 
the teacher'^ but also to act ^^as a parent substitute to the children 
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during their new experience away from home.'* In addition^ many of 
the ways in which teacher aides were used were demeaning and resulted 
in hostility and disillusionment. An added discour&^ment was the 
breaking of the agreement to employ Indian aides dunng the summer. 

Becogni^g the problems and mistakes with which any new program 
IS coDfrcvitedf it is still difficult to believe the kind^rigarten program 
will ever be successful while administered by BIA. A major obstacle 
to change^^ the inability of the BIA to accept constructive criticism 



1. Dr. Mary Lane, 1968 Training Program Director, Kinder- 
garten Program, was not rehired because of her disagreements 
with BIA policy. 

2, Many 1968 training staff members were not rehired far the 
1969 program. Some believe it was because they were not in accord 
with BIA attitudes. _ 

— — — 3:"At^e^iiuiningT>TOCTam;"aii"ftttemptr was^niade toliuildTn^ 
diau dignity, involve Indians in decisionmaking, and attempt to 
le&tn from them. ^When they got in their schools,^ writes a staff 
member to the subcommittee, **some of them were told in effect, 
that ^those days are over; yon are to speak no criticism of BIA 
or the sdiool personnel if you wish to keep your job.* " 

4. Teachers and aides during the school year were prohibited 
from corresjpondins with the training staff members, unless the 
leUer^ was signed by the principal. In one case, apparently, a 
principal was reprimanded for signing the teachers statement 
because it cited too many problems. 

5. There was an incident of a teacher having her personal mail 
opened by her principal as a fonn of censorship. 

6. Many teachers were put ''on report" (two "on reports*' mean 
automatic dismissal ) farstating problems to a staff member. 

The BIA has thus failed badly on all three objectives which they 
set forthemselves and demonstrated son>e incredibhr poor management 
in the process. Boarding 6-year^old children and **creaniing funds'* is 
outright malfeasance. Tnere is little reason to believe thatt^ program 
will TO much improved in its secohd year. Under these circumstances, 
it would make more sense for the money to be used to strengthen 

{^resent programs rather than ftdd low quality new ones. Early child- 
iood education is important^ hx^t Headstart under tribal control would 
appear to be a far superior approach. 



I. Education Budget 

Th^ educ<ition budget of the Bureau of .Indian Affairs groBBly in- 
adequate to provide an equal edvcationl opportunity for its /ndian 



A. The^BIA presently expends about $1,100 per student per year 
in a Federal boarding school. This compares very unfavorably with 
other residential programs. Schools for the phycically haiuticapped 
o^en expend $3,000 or more p^r student. Boaiding schools in the £a$t 
often expend $4,000 or more per student. 




F. SUKMABT OF FeDEKAI^ ScTlOOL FlXDmoS 
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B. When iiiflfttioiiary factors are taken into account, the BIA budget 
decreased fi'om 19^8 to ld66 and has only slightly increased then* 
The £1 A estimates that a $158 million increase over its present budget 
level will be necessary to acliieve minimum standards, 

C. In fiscal year 1069, the BIA applied severe restrictions to educa- 
t'tonal expenditures, and still ended the year $5 million in the red. This 
Itfts necessitated many cut*backs in the fiscal 1970 program, including 
not purchasin^r needed textbooks and supplies. The BIA presently 
spends only $18 per child oil textbooks and supplies, compared with a 
imtioniil average of $40. , 

D. The BIA operates many inferior school facilities ai^d some that 
lia\^ actually been condemned. They estimate the money needed to 
bring their facilities up to minimum standards at more than $178 mil- 
lion. As a i-eKult of a lack of high school facilities in Alaska, over l^SOO 
Alaskan natives are sent to boarding schools in Oregon and Oklahoma. 

E:"ThoTl5aind5" of Navajo cliildreu"^ are in damai^iiig eleiiientary 
boarding schools on the Navajo reservation because of inadequate ap- 
propriations for roads and day schools. 

F. The BIA siiifers from gross deficiencies in both quantity and 
quality of personnel. For example, there is only one psychologist for 
tf)« 22C Federal schools and the ratio of dormitory aides to Indian cJul- 
dreu often exceeds; 1 to 100. There should be at least a five* fold increase ' 
ill expendihfresoti dormitory personnel. 

11^ Academic Performance 

The aeademie perfoimance cf Indian Btudents in Federal. schooh is 
ser^ottf*}}/ deficient* 

A. Forty portent of the students dropout before graduation. 

B. Students graduating from Federal schools are on the average 
more than 2 years below national norms on achievement tests. Man^^ 
students graduate with little better than a 9th-grade level of 
proficiency. 

C: Only 28 percent of the students go on to college compared with 
a national average of 50 percent. 

r>. Only one out of four of the students who enroll in college 
graduate. 

E. Only one of 100 Indian college graduates will receive a master^s 
degree. 

R In summary : In an average class of 400 students entering a BIA 
hiprh school, only 240 will graduate. Of those 240, 67 can be expected to 
enmll in colleffe. Of these 67, only 19 will graduate from colle^fe. Tlie 
chances are 00 out of lOO that the college graduate will never f^t a 
master^ deprree. 

IIL Goals and Operational pfdlo$oPky 

Teachers and adTmnistrator^ in Federal Indum schooh still see their 
role flw one of ^^civUizvng the native^* 

A. The teachers and administrators stress citizenship and socialisa- 
tion and set educational j^ts far below those set by the student., . 

B* School personnel believe in a quite obsolete form of occupational 
preparation^ for which the students show little enthusiasm. 

C. Schpol personnel believe that Indians must choose bkrweeji being 
an Indian and living in poverty on the Eeservation, or complete as- 
similation into the dominant society. 
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D- The jfotil of I^IX education is to direct students toward urban 
« life* w'hWc at tItc Nitiiio time it fail^ to prepare him academically^ so^ 
ciiiUy, j)syclioiogit:ally, or vocatiWUy for urban life- 

Ihcn^ isalniobt total ucglect or reservation life andproblecns in 
Hio l\*dei"iil schools. 

IV, Quality of Instruction ^ 

2 he ipjuaiihj and effectiveness of imtruciion in B/A seltools is very 

A. The primn^ cause of low achievement of Indian students is 
the inadoquacy af-4n<itiHic'tioii. A large proportion of the teachers 
in BIA schools lack the necessary training to teach disadvantaged 
Iiulian^studctits eitoctively. 

B. The curriculum used in lllA schools is generally inappr(^rirf& 
to the experience und needs of the students. Tl\c schools fail to ^eal 
effectively with the lan^^ua^rc probJems of the students, there ia Dttle 
understanding of cultural differences, and the vocational training is 
archaic and bears little relationship to existing job markets- 

C. Teacliers often blame their own failures on the students, 

V. Guidance and CounseUHg 

There air extremehf ser/oits deficiencies in tJie- guidance amd ccwn- 
ifvJing proffvmviin !>!A^c1iqoIh* 

A- The pivsent ratio of guidance counselors to students is 1 : 600. It 
should l)e 1 : '250. Many of the counselors lack professional training and 
certification; career and occupational counseling is rarSly offered and 
l)sycholo;ii<;al counseling is prn<:ti^ally nonf^xistent, ^ 

B. The present ratio of dormitory aides to students is'well over, 
1 : 100. The ratio should be 1 : 25 or less. In elementary boarding school^/ 
it r^houldbe 1 : 15. Dormitory pei-sonnel are very poorly trained and are 
often of low (juality. Yet they have the very important responsibility 
of being .surrogatxi parents to the ehildi-en, an impossible task under 
pi'e.-^ut: cireitnistances^ There i^ also a serious lack of coordination /be- 
tween the doimitory^Jtaff and Hie instructional staff. 

Vr Discipline— Student Life 

2'he environTnent of BIA schools is sterile^ impersoTtalj and riffid^ 
h'ifh a major emphasis on discipline and punishment which is deeply 
relented hy tits stjttdents. 

A. There is a -serious lack of social and recreational activities in 
BIA schools. Student activities are closely regulated and little inter- 
action between the sexes is allowed, \yeekends are noted for their 
lx)rei.loni- Some students resort to drinking and glue-sniffing to relieve 
the boredom. ^ 

Stndehts have little privacy, aro locked into rigid schedules, and 
are placed under an oppressive iXumber of rules and regulations. 

C. Most dormitories resemble Army barracks and some actually are* 
Fnmishings consist of double-decker beds* in elosely spaced rows, 
with stcellockers linini^ the walls. 

D. From the standpoint of social, emotional, cultural, and intellec- 
tual environment^ BIA schools must be rated ^^rossly inadequate. 

Tli. Parental Partidpaiion and Community Control 

fntHun pnmif^ and rommitniiics have practically no control over the 
li/A fichooh c(htr<itihff fhrir children. The v^hUe man^s school often 
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9it$ in a compound completely alien to the communUy it mppoiedfy • 
^ervei. It does not serve aa a community resource nor doe$ it recoffnize 
comnmnity needs or desires. 

A. Despite a Presidential directive mort than 2 years agtK only 
one of the 226 BIA schools is governed by an elected scho(u board* 

B. Parents visit BIA schools^ only on rare oocasions and usaally 
feel unwelcome. Parental visitation is actively discouraged in a num- 
ber of schools. 

C. Teachers and administrators of BIA schools rarely vjsit Indian 
parents in their homes* In many schools, this is actively discouraged 
as ^^goinff native.^' 

D. A result of the lack of control over the schools by Indians is that 
- the iJastruction offered isinconsistent with thedesires of the community* 

The school id alien to the commnnity and the community is alien to 
Oie school. 

E. Despite a Presidential directive 2 years ago, BIA schools are 
seldom used as a comniumty resource or even for adult education. 

VIII. Organizatton^ixfid Administration ^ 

The^ present oroanisalion and admimstration of the B/A school 
system could hardly he worse. ^ ^ , 

A. Operationally^ education is lEar from being BIA^s highest pri- 
ontYy <ie^ite the fa^ct that it expands more than £0% of the BIA budg- 
et. Land management appears to be the dominant concern and back* 
ground of most administrators in the BIA hierarchy. Thus, nonedu- 
cators make most of the important policy decision regarding tiie * 
education program. Funds slated ior education frequently are si- 
phoned into other areas. 

B. l%ere is a tremendous lack of reliable data about the BIA edn- 
catiop program. There is: no attempt^ made to relate educational ox- 
[>enditures to ^incational results; nor are there weJl-specilied educa- 
tionalgoals. objectives, or standards* 

C* ^e.BlA schools are organized as if the municipal water com* 
missioher <<ontroUed a city*^ textbook bidget, and the paTks commis- 
sioner controlled the school^s facilities, equipment, ana personnel ac- 
qnisitionSf with the city school superintendent only an adviser to the 
mayor, yerf^j^sponsible for the effective operations of the schools* 

D* The present structure of BIA edncaticm not only serves to re- 
ward unaggressive behavior and docility but punishes, usually by 
transfer^ tl^ who persist in behaving like educational leaders. 

E* It is impossible to conceive of change and improvement without 
a radical reorganization of the BIA school system* 

'■^ IX* Personnel System 

The BIA personnel system has grave defhieTwies which ha^e con- 
tributed very atdbstantiaZly to all of the ikadepMtcies already cited. 

A. Turnover rates are much too high and it is usually the moat 
ambitious and promising teachers who leave the ^stem firsts 

B. The centralized recruitment ^stem is extremely cumbersome 
and ineffective and controlled by noneduoat<*s. 

C. It is practically^ impossible to reward outstanding teachers and 
to fire ificompetents; 

* The Civil Service System has made it impossible for Indian 
communities to have any control over teacher selection and training* 
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Parents are powerless to do anything about teachers that are incom- 
petent^ abuse their children, or denigrate their culture. Indian com- 
munities consider this to be the most, critical aspect of their desired 
involvement in the schools. 

£. BIA personnel from a^kainistrators to donnitory staff, fre- 
quently neglect their responsibilitiee and tvJfe no individual initiativei 
either from frustration or cynicism. A few dedicated individu&ls con- 
tinue to exert themselves, in the hope thdt some Indian children will 
benef .t by their efforts 

X Elementary B^Mtrding SehooU 

Over TpOO Navajo children ages 9 and under are placed m" eU' 
mentary boardinff sekools -which are emottonaU'y and culturally dC' 
structive for both the children and their families. ^ 

A. Tliere is almost universal agreem^t chat early separation of a 
child fpcm his family is a destructive influence. The experience Is 
even more traumatic when the child comee from a different culture 
and extended ffumly background. 

B. At best these schools are totally unsatisfactory as a substitute 
for parents and family. At worst they are cruel and barbaric One 
school has been reported where cnitdren are beateuj pervasive attacks 
are made against their cultural beliefs, and teachers advocate the free 
labor of Navajo girls in their homes^ aoing laundry, semiring floors* 
eta. to teach them the American way of £^usekeeping. 

C. The children rarely get to see their parents, l^te are no facilitiee 
for parents at the school and they are discouraged from visiting tiie 
chilOTen because it wiU ^pset the child*** Parents are allowra to 
^^check ouf* their children only if the dbild harfiot tried to run away* 
It appears that perscHi in eacK school is assigned the res^risibilify 
of recapturing th^ AWOL's; Hundreds of children run away from 
the school. During the wintoTrSome children freeze to death trying to 
S^t home. For the first 6-8 weeks of the scliool vear, children are Jter* 
nUy unhappy ana upeet^ and often ciy themacuvea to sleep at night* 
Because or a iack;of space, children oit«n sleep two to a bed jua «fc 
night there is one donnitoty aide to 160 children. 

I>. The BIA states that the priniary reason for the schools is a lack 
of rocids on the JReserv&tion. More tfaiji two-thirds of the ebildren^Iiva 
2& miles or leas from the school they attend. The BIA has never in- 
tegrated'^itd school and road construction planning. Large elementary 
IxMtrding schools arestill being constructed on the Reservation. 

E. B^rding schools have had a direct effect on the increamng social 
disorganization on the Reservation. Alarming numbers ot young 
adults who have attended these s^diools have lapsed into an ah^atecL 
apathetic life marked bv episodee of delinquency and irresponstbllity^ 
Dnuikennessy child neglect| drunken drii^n^^^ high accident rates, and 
an increasing suicide rate are characteristics of the first generation 
^ ..of Navajos who attended these schools* 
XI* Off He9ervation Boarding School$ 

Mo$t of the W off -reservation boarding schools have become. **dfm^' 
ing grom/^ scftims tor Induvn stwiints with serious social <ml 
emotional problems* These problems are not understood by the echocl 
personnAi and instead of diagnosis and^ th^py^ the schools act as ^mf • 
todicd institutions at hest^ and repressive^ -p^nci institutions at worst* 
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JL Although the student population of off-Werration boarding 
acbools has changed dramatically in the last 12 vearB, no corre- 
sponding change Iras taken place in their staffing, goals, or cumcalum. 

B. A number of students have been ordered to attend one of these 
flchools Hs a sub^Bltite for a refonnatoc?. Approsdmately 25 percent 
of the stadents are referred because ttiey are dropouts or pushouts 
from public sdiools. 

C. Special programs and vocational education have been phased out 
in most of the schools^ and they masquerade as strictly adul^nic in- 
stitutions^ {Hreparing^dents for collc^. In fact, mental health prob-^ 
lems have reached crisis proportions in many of tne scnools* The inter- 
action between students and professional staff has been described by 
oonsoltants as malignant and destructive^ 

jy. In summary, the sdiools do not rehabilitate, are not designed as 
therapeutic agents^ and in fact they oft^ do more harm than good. 
As one consuRant to the subc^nmittee stated: ''They are a tragedy.'' 

Xn. Adult Education 

The BIA has made only token attempts to deal with the need for 
adult education on Indian reservations. 

A. There are approximatdy 75,000 Indian adults who have not 
completed a fifth grade education. Theie are thousands more who 
have completed five or morecrades, but canned; read or write £ng* 
lish at a fifth grade level v Inis constitutes a functional ilUteracy 
problem of massive proportions — more ijimn four times the na- 
tional average. 

B. Less than one*fifth of the adult Indian population has com- 
pleted high school or its equivalent. 

C. Fui^ional illiteracy and a lack of high school graduates on 
- Indian reservations are a major cause of severe poverty, a 50-jper- 

cent unemployment rate, adverse health and housing conditions, 
^ and the failure of Indian children in schooL 

B. The adult education program in the BIA is bareW scratch-' 
ing the surface of the problem. In 1968 only 2,165 Inmans were . 
studying in basic literacy classes, and IfibS were working toward 
a high school equivalency certificate. 
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PART II: A NATIONAL CEALLENGE— 
SUBCOMMIITEE RECOMMENDATIONS 

I, POUCY AND GOALS 
A. National PoUcy 

Ttie development of effective educational programs forlndiaa chil- 
/' dren must become a high priority objective oi the Federal Govern- 
mfijit Although direct Federal action can most Hadi^ ti^e place in 
the federally-operated schools, special efforts should 4e mmle to en- 
courage and assist the public schools in improving tiie quality of their 
programs for Indian children. The U.S. Office of Education should 
. make much greater use of its resources and professional leadership to 
'bring about iniprci:vement in public school education of Indian 
cbiliSren. 

The costs of improving the education of Indian children are bound 
to be high In fact, a truly effective program probably will require dtou- 
bling or even tnpling the per pupil costs. But, the high educational 
costs will be more than offset b^ the reduction in unemployment and 
welfai-e mte^ and the increases in personal incomes certain to follow 
as a result of effective educational programs* 

One of the crucial problems in the education of Indian children is 
the general relationsnip between white society and Indian communi- 
ties. This relationship frequently alienates Indians and Indian com' 
munities, dani,peninjg both their potential for full self-development 
and their opportunities for fining experience to control their own 
affairs through participation in effective local government 

It is essential to involve Indian par^ts in the education of their chil-* 
dren and to give diem an important .voice — ^both at the national and 
local levels — in ^tting policy for those schools in which Indian^ chil-* 
dren predominate. T^enever Indian tribes express the desire, assis* 
tance and training w3hould be provided to permit them to operate' 
their own schools under contracts A precedent and one model for this 
approach already exists at the Bough Eock Demonstration School 
in Chinle, Arizona. 

The curriculum in both Federal aiid public schools serving 'Indian 
children should include substantial information abbut Indian culture 
and history and Actual material about contemporary Indian life. This 
is important for both Indian and non*Indian chilqren if they are to 
gain a better perspective and understanding of Indian heritage and 
current circumstances* 

The complexity of the problems associated with cross-cultural edu- 
cation merit sub^n^l research and development and the continuing 
adoption of promising innovations as they are discovered or developed 
Tho present assumptions underlining the conventional approach of 




both Federal and public Bchools have not been validf and a systonatic 
search for more lealiBtk apprpacheB is dearl; in order. 

The meet iniport«$t gtep that can be taken as a mattec of national 
policy and priori^ is to convert Federal adicols in diffem^ regions 
at tha ooontty into exemplary institutions which can serve as a re^ - 
souroa base and a leadendiip source for improving Indian ednca* 
tion in public schoola The; should provide models of excellence in 
several ar«aa. Firsts in terms of developing out^anding bicultoralf 
byingual programs. Second^ in terms of the development and utiliza* 
tion of the most eff^c^if^ techniques f6r educating the disadvantaj^ ^ ^ ^ 
student Third, the; should be staffed and operated as therapeutic lu*^ 
stitutions capable of maximizing the personality development of tiie 
Indian diildas well as assisting hinnh resolving his emotoonal and 
behavioral problems. 

^ In summary, the Federal Government must commi t i tself to a na* 
ti<»ial policy of educational excellence ^Tlndian chiidr^j maximum 
articipation and ^contr<kl by Indian adults and communities, and the 
eyelopment of new legislation and substantial increases in apprO' 
priations to achieve these goala 

J. The subcopji^f^tec recamin^nds-^ - ^ 

That there be set a national policy committing the 
nation to achieving edotattoitnl e^ccellence for Ameri* 
can Indians; to maximum iiarticipation and control by 
Indians In eistablishjng Indian edocation^i^rograms; and 
to assuring sufficient FeSeral funds to carry these pro* 
grams forward* 

' B« National (Jpals 

The ultimate criteria of the success of the new policyi and the ones 
by which the Federal Qovenmient should gauge the adequacy of its 
efforts^ are the availability ofhigh-quality programs for all Indian 
children and t^mr actual achievement in these ptogcams. The Federal 
Qovemment should set specific, mdisurable goals f^ rapid attain* 
ment of equal educational opportunity for ^tmian dmdre^ ^xe 
and scope of the effort needed could betcmnparM with the **Mat^all 
Plan" which brought about the socioecohomic rehatalitadon of Eunpe 
.following the destru^on of W^rld War IL Certainly the Unite<i^ 
States h^ as great a moral and lagal conunitment to tta In 
as it d id to its European allies anoadversaries. 

The nAccmmdUee reconimend$ — 

That the United States set as a national goal the achieve- 
ment of the following specific objectives: 

maximum Indian participation In the development 
^«atiiiplary'4docational programs for (a) Federal 
^ Indian aikhoob; (b) pobllc achoob wiih Indian popo* - 
lations; and (c) model schoola to meet both soelal : 
and edncational goals; ^ \ 

Eicelle^i summer school programs for all Indian 
children; 

Fbll-year preschool itrograms for all Indian dUl- * 
dren between the ages of 3 and '5; 

'" ' . • ' ' 
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Elimination of adult llUienicy in ^Indian commti- 
nities; ^ " ■ 

Adult high iihool eiiuivalency pn^irrams for all 
Indian adtilt3T 

Parity of dropout rati^.and achievement levels of 
Indian high school students with national norms; 
. Parityof college entrance and graduation of Indian 
studehte with the national averager 
Readily accessible community colleges; 
Early 'Childhood services embracing the.spectruni 
of need $ ' * . ( 

Bilingual* bicultttral special educatiotial assist* 

ance; - \^ 

Effective prevention and treatment procedures for 
alcoholism and narcotic add iction; ^ 

iixpanded woik^study^anid c$dt>eralive edutation 
programs; 

Workable student financial assistance programs at 
all educational levels; and 

Vocational and tetehnical training related accu- 
rately to employment opportunities. 

S. The subcommittee fuHker recopimends — . 

That national goats ht set for healthy housing* and em- 
ployment needs of American Indians. 

' C. General Recommendations 

4- The mbcorpmittee recommendB— 

-That'tlie Congress authorize a White House Conference on 
American Indian' Affairs and appropriate the funds neees^ 
sary for its planning and implemeni9.tioif. 

The ^bcomniittee has foutwf that one of the primary reasons for 
the failure of national policy and programs'for American Indians has 
been the exclusion— or only tcJcen^.involvenlent — of Indians in deter- 
mining policy or planning of programs. A White House Confen^nce 
on American Indian Affairs would be a dramatic reversal of this 
^unyielding practice. Such a White House Conference could provide 
foi bnmd scale participation of Indians in extensive deliberations at' 
the tribal locaU and regional levels, in preparation for the National 
Gonference. The report of t^Jie Conference* with detailed policy^ legis- 
lative, and program recommendations, could serve as the blueprint, for 
reform and change over the next generation: As an indication of t?ie 
widespread support in the Indian community for this approach^ the 
National Congress of American Indians has strongly endorsed the 
need Apd desirability of such a conference in its 1968 ahd 1969 annual 
cuiiventions. 

An authorization for a White House Conference should contain 
provisions for adeouate funding to permit large numbers of Indians 
to participate at all levels in the planning and conduH of the Confer- 
ence. In addition^ it should provide the means for substantial technical 
assistance so that the Conference can address all of the complex and 
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difficult problems facing American Indians. This would include thor-^ 
ougli evaluations of present Federal programs and their deficiencies. 
Finally^ the authorization should provide a clear mandate &r the eteps 
tobetak^nior implementation and followup of the Conl^eAce recom- 
mendations. The Conference should be planned and carried i*ut largely 
by Americaji Indians^ not Government officials. Tifie Natfonal Council 
On Indian Opportunity could pUy an important role in* providing 
technical support and a secretariat^ for the Conference and assuming 
the primary rcs{>onsibility for seeing that the reconunendations are 
impTemented. - 

The subcommittee feels that there is one issue of major importance 
which deserves special attention and analysis in the Conference pro-^ 
ceedings — the organization and location of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. Numerous witnesses and consultants have informed the 
subcommittee that the present organization and location of the Bureau 
— - of -J n dranrAtfatra- i s uns fflt^sfftetory^ ahd-seriously impedes the develop- 
nient of Indian i)hysical and human resources. The subcommittee^ be* 
1 - lieves that if basic problems of policy ajid projcrrMn failure are to be 
overcome, the Bureau of Indian Affairs must>^ transformed into a 
technical assistance agency which will assist Indian tribes and commn-^ 
. nities to develop ana operate their own progranis and service^. I{ow 
this can best be done without in any way infringing upon the Indians' 
special relationship with the Federal Government should be a matter of 
hi|Q:h priority^to be resolved by the White House Cmferehce oh IDndian 
Affairs : in effect^ Jby the Indians themselves. We have prei^ously had 
White House conferences on matters of high national^concerns. Thefc 
^je included conferences on civil rights arid on natural bfeauty. In 
December^ there will be one on hunger and .mjtrition. In 1970, there 
will be one on Aging: It is time for one on Ameriocfn Indians.^ 

The Nationaf Council on. Indian Opportunity fis the logical agency 
to coordinate and support the proposed White House Conference on 
American Indian Affairs* It is charged through Presidential Executive ^ 
Order 1139$ with responsibility to coordinate^ appraise, and tnnevate 
in the area of Indian programs. The Council is chaired by the Vice 
President and oon^^ of seven Cabinet <^cer8 bav?ng responsibility 
injthe field of Indian affairs. Also^ there are six Indians on the Coun-^ 
cilwho^ for the first time^ sit at a high policy program formulation 
level. 

That ther« be established in the U.S. Senate a Select Commit* 
tee on the Human Needs of the Ameriean Indian* 

The fiubcotnniittee has foQiid that the Federal Government has failed 
to underhand sufficiently and to effectively delineate the extent and 
fteveiity of the p:7roblems confronting the American Indian. In addition, 
the Federal Government has faifed fo adequately imdei^and the 
human n«»ds and aspirations of t^e American Indian. The result has 
been a major foilure of national polii^. 

Th% IMO^s have witnessed a growing recognition of this failure^ 
and the emergence of many new Federal proerams to provide ^(^^^ 
flistance* New l^dation swdi as the Eooiomic Opportunity Act, the 
Elementary ana Secondary Education Act, the Mani^tmer Develop* 
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nieiit and Training Act, the Economic Development Act, and new 
legislation in the field of housing, have spread the responsibility for . 
Indian affairs ftcrofis the executive branch of the Federal Goverameat.' 
The Library of CongtesB has recently compiled a list of 86 different 
statutes A^hich have specific provisions under Trliich Indians and . 
Itulian tribes can receive Federal assistance This proliferation of 
piwrams has led to confusion, overlapping responsibnitieSt programs 
TTOrKing at cross-purposes, a genftrai lack of coordination between 
agencies, aad & complete lack of a unified polrcy. In recognition of this 
fact, president Johnson establi^ed by E7 ecutive order a National 
Council on Indian Opportunity, which included as members the 
Cabinet officers from the seven major departments with explicit re- 
sponsibilities in the Held of Indian affairs. No corresponding action 
lins been taken by Congress. 

The need fdr unified pcdi<^ formulation and legislative oversight is 
apparent. A Select Committee on the Human Needs of the American 
Indian would be the best means for meeting this need. The executive 
director of the National Congress of American Indians has testified 
in support of such a committee and the executive council of NCAJ 
has strongly recommended its early establishment. Other organizations 
of American Indians have expressed similar support. 

One problem in evaluating the success of F<^dcral programs for the 
American . Tndian the extraordinary inadequacy of the statistical 
thita presently available, Mr. Stephen A. Langone, Library of Con- 
^trri*- 5 Indian Affairs Specialist, has recently prepared a paper for the 
Joint Kconomio Committee, which points out that despite t^ftict 
ih.u the Federal Government is presently exi>ondmg in aggre^^atc 
moi-ethan $500 million per year in its muitiplicity of Indian profjrams, 
**It is literally impossible to obtain up-to-date and accurate informa- 
tion on such basic questions as employment and unemployment; average 
educational attainment, income, tand ownership, reservation^ popula* 
tXqn * • and so forth. Congress has had to rely on statistics "tliat 
arc in many cfkses 5, 10, 20, or more years old, and often incomplete 
nnd inaccurate.^^ This constitutes a totally inadequate base for effective 
to^i^Ititive action. The most, damaging conseciuences of this lack of 
n^liable information are vividly demonstrated in the termination legis- 
J*itioii of the 1960*s< Tim© after time, the Bureau of Indians Affairs 
provided an inadec^uate and often inacicurate socioeconomic profile of 
3n Indian tribe which served as the basis for termination. The results * 
wore .disastrous. 

Tlie lack of i^ltable data also means that Congi^ cannot carry out 
ltd legislative oversight function. As Mr. Langone states ^ ^ there 
is n^ sound hasis for comparison to determine the increase or decrease 
of pven problems or indeed the improvement or lack of improvement 
in the economy of Indian trib^." Without data, problems cannot be 
atlequately iinderstood»or delineated and conse<^iiently are neglected. 
For example^ this sul>committee has found a serious lack of informa- 
tion in the area of mental health and the American Indian, yet we 
have been told hy man^^ witnesses that this should a top priority 
of Federal concern. This subcommittee has brought to light data on 
Indian suicides and alcoholism which are extremely alarmiiig". Yet 
no one begins to know the extent or full ramifications of the problem. 
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Moneys cannot be appropriated wisely nor can eflfective and responsible 
legislation be devefoped, without a unified and comprehensive infor- 
mation base. 

The Senate Select Committee Nutrition and Human Needs has 
made a major contribution in bringing to light the extent and severity 
of hun^r and malnutrition in this country. It has as well pointed up 
the deficiencies in the Federal programs aimed at the alleviation of the 
problem. Its work and accomplisnments are excellent precedepts for 
the establishment of a Select Committee on the Human Needs of the 
American Indian. 

This subcommittee has worked for 2 years on the problem of educa- 
tion of American Indians. We have developed much new information 
and discovered many previously unknown facts. We know full well 
how extensive the work rem^iining is. We do not envision a select 
committee as a permanent Senate committee; rather, we \vould see it 
as a congressional complement to the White House Conferenoe* Its 
life neetf not be longer than 2 yearst and its membersliip could be 
drawn from the standing committees with principal Juri.sdiction. 
Its work could help redirect the course of this Nations American 
Indian policies. 

ffi The sit^comTmttee recomviends — 

That there be presented to the Congress a comprehensive 
Indian education act to meet the special education needs 
of Indians both in the Federal schools and in the public 
schools. 

The subcommittee feels tliaf a pix)Iifer»tioii of .set -asides for BIA 
schools in Federal education statutes, such as ESEA, is an unsatis- 
factory means, of bringing to Indian youngsters the advantages of 
the wide variety of programs set forth in Federal law* A direct 
route from the Federal agency immediately concerned should be 
followed, rather than the cumbersome means of having one Federal 
agency^ the Office . of Educatiout transfer part of its appropriations 
for Jraeral grant-in-aid programs to another Federal agency, the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, and in the process decrease the amount of 
such funds available to the States and communities. 

As for the Johnson-OTtfalley Act, which provides for Indian chil- 
dren in the public schools, this law wa^ last changed tji 1936. It is 
due for substantial revision. No other education statute has gone 
more than 30 years without some modernization to meet changing 
conditions. The Elementary and Secondary Education Act^ for exam- 
ple^ was first emtcted in 1965 and was suostantiall^^ revised in 1966 
and 1967. Again this year, it is the subject of additional, substantial 
revision. In addition, the fact that administrative revisions recom- 
mended for JOM over the years have never been adequa^ly effectu^ 
ated points up the need for chance by legislative means; trying the 
alternative administrative route has consjstently proven ineffective. 

The comprehensive Indian Education Act wnich the subcom- 
mittee Contemplates would join in a single coordinated etittute all 
Indian education programs, including those provided for set-asile 
provisions in general ^ucatioD grant-in-aid programs, public school 
^ programs (except Public Law 874) , and BIA programs. Such a statute 
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would be geueniUy parallel to the array of other Federal education 
)aws niid would have, for exttinple, titles devoted to edult education, 
to exemplary aiid motlel progminSj to research, to library resonri^us, 
to the hand icapped, and so forth. a8 well as a title or titles dealing with 
areas unique to the education of Indians/such as Indian culture and 
biculturism.The set-aside programs referred to heretofore would expire 
when the new Indian Education Act went into eifect. 

The ^nl>conimittce contemplates that the comprelLeii>;|vc statute 
recommended hure would include those applicable pDDvisions which 
have also tteen recommended by this report for inclusion in the John- 
^jon'O ^Mtillejr Act, such as submission oi plans, need for accountability 
^lui3"ovaluation procedures^ iuvolvement of IndianSj contract authority 
with tribes and communities, etc. 

Just as the vnrions titles of the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act have their own advisory groups composed of persons expert 
in the discipline covered,^ as well as community representatives, so 
should the applicable titles of the Indian Education Act have advi- 
^ry bodies^^ Such a procedure would help advance the subcommittee's 
concept that Indians must play a significant role in the education 
of their children. 

7. The ^ihcommitt4?.e recommends — 

That the funds available for the education of American 
Indians be substantially increasedt and that provision be 
made for advance funding of BIA education programs to 
permit effective planning and recruitment of personnel. 

The subcommittee 1ms found that BIA presently expends atiout 
#1,1()0 per student per year in a Federal boarding school, A number 
of witnesses te^tifymii; before the subcommittee have sn^^csted that 
this amount must be doubled or tripled if an equal educational op|>or- 
tunity is to fcMB provided the students in these schools- Dr. Carl Mar- 
hurger, who is presently commissioner of education for the State of 
New Jersey (formerly the Assistant Commissioner for Education 
in the BIA) has l^ointed out that comparable programs for physically 
handiuapped childi^n have a yearly ^er-pupi1 cost of approximately 
$3,000, The .nearly rost for st\idents m hoarding schools on the east 
coast is between $:i,800and$4,200. 

In fiscal year 1909. the BIA applied severe restrictions to educa- 
tional expenditures. Yet it ended the year having to spend $5 million 
more than it was appropriated. This has necessitated many cutbacks 
in the fiscal 1970 profrram, including not purchasing needed textbooks 
md supplies. The BIA presently spends only $18 per child on text- 
books and supplies^ compared with a national average of $40. 

The BIA operates many inferior school facihties and some that 
have actually been condemned. As ar result of a lack of high school 
facilities in Alaska^ over 1,200 A Ifiskan natives are sent to ooardin^ 
schools in Oregon and Oklahoma. Thousands of Navajo children are 
in daniagjii|^ elementary botirding schools on the Navajo R^rvation 
because of inadennate appropriations for roads and day schools. 

The education budget of the BIA is grossly inadequate; XTntil this 
most basic problem can be overcome^ little progress toward educational 
excellence can be anticipated. 
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8* The mibcommittee reccwmeniB — 

(a) That the Division of Indian Health conduct nutritional 
surreys of Indian and Alaskan native groups to identify 
the nature^ extent^ and location of nutritional problems in 
order to confirm program needs and establish priorities; 

(b) That officials of the Bureau of Indian Affairs and De- 
partment of Agriculture Involved with food programs 
affecting Indians woifc vrith Indian Health Division person- 
nel in fmptemenfing recommendations evolving from the 
nutritional surveys; 

(c) That a major effort be made to develop health education 
programs for elementary and secondary schools educating 
Indians. Such programs would seek to help Indians identify 
and diagnose nutrition problems and to encourage nutrition 
education. 

(d) That the Senate Select Committee on Nutrition and 
Human Needs include as a speciflc part of its work an 
analysis of the effectiveness of Federal food programs in 
Indian schools and among Indian families. 

e) That the Bureau of fo^ian Affairs not reduce the school 
nnch program provided with Johnson-O'Malley funds un- 
less it assures that every student who would receive a lunch 
under Johnson-IVMalley will receive a school lunch under 
some other program. 

The subcommittee found severe problems of liunger and malnutri- 
tion among many of the Indians and Alaskan natives it visited. Theee 
problems result directly in poor Indian performance in the classroom* 

Gross malnutrition^ such as kwashiorkor^ marasmus, and severe 
vitamin deficiencies, occurs in several Indian groups^ particularly 
amonf Navajos and other Arizona tribea Mild and moderate nutri* 
tionaT deficiencies are relatively common amonfz^ Indians. The sub* 
committee heard testimony^ for e£ami)le, thab'between 196S and 1967 
the Indian hospital in Tuba Oity^ Ariz.^ admitted 616 children with 
malnutrition^ 587 for retarded growth^ 15 with kwashiorkor^ and 29 
with marasmus.^ 

Kesearch has indicated that severe malnutrition has a definite effect 
upon the learning potential of children. In some cases, permanent 
brain damage is tne result Studies in several countries have shown 
thai inadequate nutritional intakes during the firsts years of life pro* 
duces significant stunting of physical growth and irreversible stunting 
of mental growth and development. A large number of preschool 
Indian chilaren face this possibility. Among the Navajos alone^ for 
example, it is estimated that 12 percent of the mfajits hospitalized have 
anemia of the iron-deficiency t^^pe. It becomes essentia^ therefore, that 
malnutrition and other nutrition problems be eliminated if Indians 
are to escape from lifelon^^ physical and mental impairments. 

This means that more data on nutrition problems of specific Indian 
groups is needed in order to desi^ programs and establish priorities. 
All agencies involved with Indian food programs must then work 
together to see that nutrition needs are met. School lunch programs ^d 
commodity food programs should be examined to make sure tbey are 
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sapphring particular tribes or communities with the foods needed to 
renwdy nutritional deficiencies* Breakfast programs should be insti- 
tuted in schools where there is a nutritional nood, and free lunches 
should always l>e available to those Indian students who cannot alFord 
to pay. The value of a cood school lunch program was evident in 
Alaska, where in some schools this one meal provided more than 50 
percent of a student^s daily food intake, 

A thorough program of education in nutrition which considers the 
food habits ana cultural practices of Indian groups is essential. Many 
Indians lack knowledge of proper nutrition, now to store and preserve 
foods, or, how to purchase foods wisely. The Division of Indian Health 
works in this area, but their programs need additional funds and 
staffing. More programs should be developed for Indian elementary 
and secondary students which would provide them with knowledge in 
these areas. 

Almost 25 percent of Johndon*O^KalIeT expenditures are currently 
for school luiv;hes for Indian students^ The Bureau of Indian Affairs 
has indicated its interest in terminating this use of Johnson*O^Mallcy 
funds and having the Bepartment of Agriculture take over this func- 
tion. Hie Bureau^&JO&f lunch program should not be reduced unless 
assurances are made that Indian students who would receive lunches 
under JO&f ^i)I receive them under some other program. 

The subcommittee believes the work of the Senate Select Committee 
on Nutrition and Human Needs lias spedal relevance to Indian nutri- 
tion problems, and ti\at the committee s recommendations deserve care^ 
ful attention, 

9* The subcommittee recommends — ' . 

The dvil Rtghte Enforcement Office of the I>epartnient of 
Health* Education* and Welfare should investigate discrim- 
ination against Indians In schools rec^ving Federal funds. 
Farthermore^ the Civil Rights .Commtesion should investi- 
gate the general problem of discrimination against Indians. 

Tlie subcommittee found, and has included in its reports, numerous 
alleoations of discrimination a£,-ainst Indians in public schools receiv- 
ing Federal funds. The evidence indicates that there are possible viola- 
tions of title YI of the Civil Rif^hts Act, The I>ei>artment of HeiUth, 
Education, and Welf are, the Civil Rights Commission, and the Depart- 
ment of Justice, all have jurisdiction to investigate these instances, yet 
none is givin|; suflkient attention to tbem. They are ur^d to investigate 
such cases and act as appropriate. 

The subcommittee also believes that the Civil Rights Commission 
should examine the application of the 196S Indian Bpl of Rights^ and 
other matters relevant to its statutory aathority relating to discrimina- 
tion against Indians, at the earliest practicable time. 

10* The suhoom^mittee recommends — 

That the Federal Government shall not terminate Federal 
responstbllitr and services hi educational fields to any 
Inman tribe» band, gronn^ or community, unless such termi- 
nation is consented to by those Indians affected hy such 
termination* 
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The suboommittee has found that the termination policy of the 1950'& 
has continued to be an expression of the intent of Congress in the 
1960's. The fear of termination has poisoned every aspect of Indian 
affairs, has undermined every meamnrful attempt at organizational 
reform, and has bee^ a major pd^ytshologieal barrier to Indian socio-^ 
economic development. Termination bilfe are still introduced in Con- 
gress, Awards by the Indian Claims Commission are still used as a 
device to induce tribes to apply for termination. The subcommittee 
feels that the best corrective measure for this dilemma is to establish 
a procedure whereby no termination of responsibilities and services 
in educational fields will be carried out by uie Federal Government 
unless consented to by those Indians affected. 

That a comprehenfiive attack upon alcoholism among In- 
dians be begun at the earliest possible time, and that it include 
(a) coordinated medical, paramedical, educational, psy* 
chiatric, social* and rehabilitation services, both public and 
private, including non-imdical and non-professional personnel 
as appropriate ; (b) strong prev^tion programs^ relying upon 
concerted public education efforts; and (c) concerted efforts 
to identify and deal with the causes of Indian alcoholism. 

Alcoholism is a pressing problem among American Indians today. 
Yet it has failed to attract the attention it deserves. Both Government 
a^ncies and Indians themselves have been reluctant to recognize the 
severity of the problem, and surprisingly few attempts have been made 
to collect the data necessary for adequate problem definition and 
analysis. 

The consequences of our failure to act are many^ and include the 
physical and social impairment of large numbers of Indian adults^ the 
severe disorganization of many Indian families and communities; 
exceedingly high accident rates; alarming numbers of homicid<»9, sui-^ 
tides, and assaults; the failut^ of Indian children in public schools; 
and the placement of large numbers of Indian children in boarding 
schools. The cost to the taxpa)^r of providing medical care, welfare, 
and police services to deal with the excessive drinking problem is 
obviously high. If alcoholism could even be partially alleviated, a 
signiiicant amount of scarce public resources could be conserved for 
other pressing needs. 

Alcoholism is, of course, not a problem for Indians alone. It is a 
major public and mental health problem for millions pf Americans. 
We are, as a nation, learning more and more about effective prevention 
and treatment methods. What we do know, now, we should make 
available to American Indians. 

The Division of Indian Health of the U.S. Public Health Service 
ccnducts a number of alcoholism prevention and treatment programs 
for Indians. TTw subcommittee was dismayed to discover that Johnson- 
OTifalley funds, to be used for educational and health services for 
Indians^ are not being used for any alcoholism programs. TTse of such 
funds should be part of an intensive effort to bring to bear all available 
resources combat this problem. 
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12. The subcommittee reoovimends — 

Full funding of the National Council on Indian Opportunity 
for fiscal y«ar 1970* and for subsequent years. 

The National Council on Indian Opportunity was created by Execu- 
tive Order 11399 on March % 1968. The purpose of lihe Council as stated 
in the Executive order is to encoura^ full U9C of Federal programs 
as they relate to Indians, apprise the impfict and progress or Federal- 
programs for Indians, and suggest ways to improve such programs^ 

By including six Indians as members, the Council affords the Indian 
people, for the first time in the history of Federal -Indian njFairs^ an 
opportunity to sit at the highest administrative level and have a direct 
say in the formulation of policies and programs as they relate to 
Indians. 

^President Johnson and President Nixon hoth have given their strong 
support to the Council. The National Congress of American Indians^ 
the largest Indian organization in the country, indicated its strong 
support for this program in apo^sition paper adopted May 6^ 1369, in 
Alb uquerque, Mex. The NCAI commented that the creation of the 
Council was: 

* * * a milestone in the involvement of Indian people with the ad- 
x-ninistration of this country, ajid as such it can be a vital mechanism 
for Indian involvement in their own progress. There is no othei- like 
hody which gives the Indian jpeople such vital participation in the 
discussion and solution of their pixAlems. The National Cotmci^,on 
Indian Opportunity^ must be continued and funds appropriated for 
its continued operation. 

As more and more programs for Indians are begun in agencies other 
than thft Department of the Interior, the need for program coordina^ 
tion and appraisal becomes even more acute. Nearly half of the total 
Federal outlay in Indian Affairs goes to ag^icies other than the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs* These departments^ whose secretaries^ along 
with the Vice President as chairman^ and the Indian membet^ n\en- 
tioned above^ sit on the Council^ are: Agriculture^ Commerce^ Labor, 
HEW^ HUDj and OEO. Additionally^ it is expected that the Depart- 
ment of Justice will embark on its ^irst Indian pr^^am during fiscal 
year 1970. In judgment of the subcommittee^ the Council is the only 
hgency equipped with tlie authority to coordinate all Federal Indian 
programs, . 

On September 1969, the Senate passed authorizing resolution 
continuing the Council. The resolution is now pending in the House 
of Representatives and the subcommittee recommends fa voidable action 
be taken assoon as possible. 

It is expe<^d that another request for funding of the Council will 
be included in a supplemental appropriations bill to be sent to Con- 
gress later this fall. The subcommittee concluded tha^ favorable action 
on fundingthc Council is imperative. 

13, The suhcommittee recommends — 

That the Bilingual Edttcation Act (title VII of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act) receive sufficient funding so 
as to enable expanded programs for Indian children, that 
the act be amended to Include schools operated for Indians 
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by nonprofit InstltntiaiiB^ and that BIA schools nndertake 
expanded biUnffoal edooitloti programs of their own» along 
the lines of those ontlintd in the BiHnsnal Education Act^ 
to meet the needs of Indian pupils. 

There are nearly 300 Indian lanmia^es in use today in the United 
States. More than one-half of the Indian youth between the ages of 
6 and 18 use their native language* Two-thirds of Indian children en- 
tering Bureau of Indian Affairs schools have little or no skill in 
English. 

At th^ same tiine» a substantial number of the teachers instructing 
Indian children are unfamiliar with the only language their Indian 
students imderstand* It is estimated that less tlian 5'p6rcentof teachers 
in BIA schools are native to the culture and language of the Indian 
children they teach. Thus^thousandsof Indian children who know only 
their native language are taught by teachers who cssentiallv know 
only English* 

Of the $7*5 million appropriated for the Biliii^rual Education Act 
(title \ni of the Elementary und Secondary Education Act) — a 
vastly inadequate amount — only $306»000 is being spent on Indian 
. bilingual programs benefiting but 77& Indian children. 

This program can do much more than enable the child to leam En- 
glish through use of hi$ native language. It can emphasize the history 
And culture of the Indian, provide for native aides in the cla«9sroom and 
develop a system of home^school coordinators to improve the relation- 
ship bet^n school and family. The bilingual education program offers 
opportunities to sensitize teachers to Indian culture through inservice 
and preservice programs. Programs can be provided to train teachejrs 
1 in the native language of their Indian students. One effort presently in 
operation provides for a curriculum guide for mothers of Cher4*ee 
children so that they can work with their children in understanding 
new language concepts 

Title VII7ESEA, offers a unique opportunity to provide bilingual 
and bicultural education for Indian students^ as well as t(r initiate 
programs which would gi^e teachers a better understanding of In- 
dian language, culture^ and history. 

. While the bilingital ednration program requires expansion to meet 
the needs of all non-English sp^udng children^ an intensive effort is 
needed now to provide Indians with culturally sensitive proftrams* 

The Bough Bock Demonstration School on the Kavajo Beservation 
in Arizona, operated as a nonprofit corporation, has ^own that re- 
markable progress can be made by usin^ culturally sensitive teaching 
materials and teachers trained in the bilingual education approaches. 
The children leam English faster this way, while at the saf^ time sus- 
taining pride in their culture. To receive bilinflrual ^ucatlon funds un- 
der this title, Bough Rock must be defined as a local educational 
Bgeni^^ 

J 4^ The SuhcamrmUee recommendB — 

That a major effort be undertaken Immedfatelr to (a) de* 
velop, culturally sensitive currkulnin materials, (6) train 
native teachergi and (c) promote teaching aa a career among 
Indian youth, 
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Tlie subcommittee wns.shocked to And, not only tlie absence of bi* 
lingual nintcrtals, but the absence of hardly any culturally sensiMve 
materials iu the Federal and public schools it hivestigtiteit. Tn inmiy 
cases the roaA^rials used by the children either completely ignored the 
contributions of Indians to society^ or prei$enti*d Indians in lOKnltiiig 
stereotypes. In some instances tlie teiichiiii? materiaU in use Avere totally 
irrelevant to the experiences of the cliildren. In Alaska, for exaiuj^le, 
tile subcomniitteo found schools ustng^^Dick and Jane^ readers which 
referred to coHvs. farms, cities, grass and other items completely uii- 
familiar to the Alaskan native. Only itt the Rough Bock Demonstra- 
tioii School in Arizona wore children being taught with materials 
related to their native culture and desij^necf by Kavajos tliemse^vea 
Nothing underscore? more the inHensttivity of the Piiesent paternal 
medkMrof educating Indian children than tlie continued absence of 
biciiltural inatBriala This situation must bo corrected immediatety. 

In addition^ new programs to train native teachers axe required im- 
mediatdy, as js a prc^ram to encourage Indians to undertake teaching 
careers. The number of Indian teachers in public schools in infinitesi- 
mal, and even in the all-Indian schools Indian teachers con- 
stitute only about 16 percent of the teaching staff. The percentage of 
these Indian teachers who teach children of their Qwn tribe ana )an- 
(^age is smiUler yet A special effort should bo made to recruit Indians 
into teacher-training programs, and a means should be established 
whereby Indian teenagers would be infohned euly in their secondary 
school years of college opportunities in teacher training. 

II. ADMINISTRATION OF INDIAN EDUCATION 

A; General Recommendationd 

The most difficult question confronting the subcommittee v /»s what 
organizational changes are necessary if Indian schools are to ]>ecome 
"models of excellences^ Jn terms of both program and Indian <*iontrd. 
The subcommittee has found that the Bureau of Indian Affairs suf- 
fers from a severe bureaucratic malaise^ which militates against change 
and innovation as well as actively discourages Indian control. The 
present structure of the Federal school program^ as an tnt^ral part, 
of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, places primary control over educa- 
tional decisionmaking Jn the hands of area directors and nonedtica- 
tors. It destroys educational leadership and rewards mediocrity. It 
is therefore not possible to conceive of change and improvement in the 
present structure. If an exemplary program is to be developed^ it will 
require a radical and comprehensive reorganization. 

15. The Buhcommittee recommends — 

(a) That the position ef the Commlssioner^of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs be uPgraded ty giving him the concur* 
rent title of Assistant Secretary for Indiali Affaira 

(b) That the Bureau of Indian Affairs be removed from - 
the authority of the Assistant Secretary for Public Land 
Management and be placed under the authority of this 
new Assistant Secretary for Indian Affairs. 

At present, the BIA is one of four bureaus under the Assistant Sec- 
retary for Public Land Manageinent.«The four are: the BIA ; the Bu- 
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reau of Land Management^ the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation; and 
the Ofliicd of Territories. This Assistant Secretary is thus jprincipally 
concerned with the conservation, management, and development of 
some 453 million acres of the nation's public lands, and the adminis- 
tration of mining and mineral leasing on federally owned lands. He is 
also the focal pointof Federal activities related tr. outdoor recreation. 

It is perfectly plain that the present administrative arranj^enieiit 
short-changes the BIA^ which must compete with other J^ureaus ('^"hosc 
interests are diametncally opposed) for the x\ssistant Secretjirv's 
attention. 

The present arrangement has resulted in inadequate budget levels, 
neglect, of educational programs and problems, and lack of forceful 
leaderfyhip for improvement. The change in plaremeut and fitatus of 
the BIA should permit higher budget levels, more effectire leadership, 
and more rapid innovation. 

There exist ample precedents for this dual title. For example, in the 
Department of Housing and Urban Development, the Assistjmt Sec- 
retar:^ for Mortgage Credit is also the Commissioner for Federal 
Housing. Furthermore, the Commissioner of the BTA, Hon. Jjoiiis 
Bruce, endorsed this step in a meeting with the subcommittee on 
Oct* 2, 1969. 

16. The subcommittee recommends — ^" 

That there be established a National Indian Board of 
Indian Education with authority to set standards and 
criteria for the Federal schools. . 

Structurally, this recommendation is patterned after the organiza- 
tion of education in the States, with the National lu/liau Board of In- 
dian Education as the cenierpoint of citizen participation nmch as is 
the State Board. It would, as do the counterpart boards in the States* 
have oversight over the operations of the schools ami have authority 
to set stan^rds and criteria and determine policy within the fnuu^^- 
woi'k of the law- The National Board ^ould receive funds ^oi- its 
operations. 

The National Board ivould be composed of some fifteen menibei'S, 
representative of the Indian tribes and communities, serving Ktapr^rei-ea 
terms of three years, Tliey would be appointed by the President from 
lists of nominees furnished by the Incfian tribes and communities and 
m>uld be eligible to serve no more than tv;o consecutive temis. At 
least annually, but more often if necessary, the Board would suhuut 
to the Congress and to the President reports and recommendations 
for administrative actiorior legisTdttion. thus giving the Indians them- 
selves leverage in effecting change. The National Board could elect 
to ex ofioio membership no more than five non-Indian individuals ex- 
pert in areas of concern to the Board- 

The National Board would be authorized to utilize the expertise 
of the U-S* Office of Education, the OiBce of Economic Opportunity, 
and other Federal agencies. 

While this reoommendation envisions the appointment of the Na- 
tional Board, the subcommittee believes that the matter of election of 
the members of the National Board merits careful consideration. 
Therefore, the National Board should be empowered to establish the 
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mechanism for electing tlie Boards and an eauitable means by wliich 
such members might elected. It should submit a plan for election 
of Board members, to the Congress, and to the President. If this plan 
is not rejected by either House of OongTess> following the procedure of 
congressional action as prescribed by law in the case of executive re- 
organization plans, then the election procedure would hc^put into effect. 

The National Board would also be empowered to participate iu the 
negotiation of contracts with individual tribes. ana communities to 
run !oca! school system^ for Indians. 

^ The Board would present to the Department of Interior its sugges- 
tions for nominees for Assistant Commissioner for Education as >vell 
as presenting its^ views on any candidate that the Department may be 
considering for the post. Since the Assistant Commissioner for Edu*^ 
cation would be serving for one or more terms of 4-year duration, 
the National Board would have the foregoing review responsibilities 
also with respect to reappointment 

Finally, the National Board would serve in an advisory capacity 
with respect to Federal education programs involving Indians in the 
public schools. For example, the Board could review school district 
use of Johnson-O'Malley funds to assure they were being used for 
the needs of Indian students* 

77- The mbcommittee recomjnends — 

That Indian boards of education be established at the local 
level for Federal Indian school districts. 

The powers otsuch local boards would be similar to those powers 
traditionally held by local school boards. The boaids, for example, 
wpuld have supervision over curriculum and the hiring of faculty in 
the schools in their districts. Generally, they would have iurisdiction 
ih Iiidiau school districts containing dementary and secondary schools 
situated in a proper geographic, tribal, or community area. These 
boards would be either elected by the Indian district in which they 
would s^rve, or be appointed by the tribal or community authority 
there. It is assumed that the metliod of flection would vary from area 
to area. Approximately SO percent of local boards througliout the 
countiy are elected. 

^ In keeping with the practice throughout the Nation wherein the 
overwhelming majority of local school boards ate el^cted^ the subcom- 
' mitte^^ expresses the hope that local Indian boards will likewise be sub- 
ject to election^ keepini? in mind that in a tninori^ of areas, as else- 
where in the country, Jocal preference may dictate that the board be 
appointed, 

The local boards would have direct lines of commiinication with the 
Nntional Indian Board of Indian Education, and would be empowered 
to convey to it recommendations for oV^ruJl policy, 

JS. The subcommittee recommends — 

That Indian parental ^nd commitnity involvement be 
increased^ ^ ^-^^ 

The 6IA has been particularly lax in involving the participation of 
Indian parents and communities in-the education prpCfess. ouch in- 
volvement would have a foeneiicial effect on the attitude of Indian 
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children toward school &nd tlieir own educatioji, and could bdpiul 
— Hv-'^rinirinr ahniU. ntirongthnnnjimdi^^ education profframa 
In additicm, this pairatal im3~oommimit7i^^ 
level complejaents ux% local and national Indian boards reoomm^iuea^ 
above. 

19. The mbeammittee Tec&7nmend$ — ^ 
That the Assistant Comttitesioner for Edacation of the 
Bareati of Indian Affairs be slven the responsibilities of 
a stipertntendenjt of Federal sdiools> haviag direct line 
control over the operation of the schpola* iitcladinK 
htidg«ta» personnel systems* and supporting services. It 
also recommends that the term of office of the Asaistanll; 
Commissioner be limited to 4 years^ subject to reap- 
pointment. ^ 

This would ^place the Federal school system outside of area office 
and reeervation &£^ncy control, and leave the Federal school system 
as autonomous unit within the BIA« Furthermore, it would permit 
Uie Assistant Commissioner much greater auUiority to negotiate with 
State and local scht^l boards and agencies for augmented Indian edu* 
cation programs in the public schools. 

The subcommittee utges that the Assistant Commissioner for Edu- 
> cation retain decisionmaking authority over policy matters, and 
delegate only ministerial functions to his subordinates. 

iO. The subcommittee recoTrmends — 
That the Department of Health* Edacation, and Welfare and 
the Departmait of the Inierior, toother with the National 
Coancil on Indian Opportunity, jointly devise a plan <^f action 
for a united effort between the two Departments for the de- 
velopment of a qnality education program for Indian children, 
and that such plan be submitted to the Congress no later than 
March 1, 1970. 

Two Federal agencies presently have the special ej^pertise r^uired 
to upgrade the education of Indian children. The Bureau of Indian 
Affairs has direct responsibility for educating children in Federal 
Indian schools, 'and the V.S.XMce of Education concerns itself with 
public school programs, some of which affect^Indion children. Both 
agencies have Uie same goal of quality education. Unfortunately, each 
agwcy pursues that goal within the context of its own plans and op- 
erati<ms. There is little, if any, sharing of ideas'^ or resources. Theae 
two Federal afi^encied do not work together to reach solutions to com^ 
men Indian education problenl^ primarily because no working mech^ 
anism exists for that purpose. 

.In 1967 the Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee posed the 
question of where in the Federal structure responsibility for Indian 
education should be located m order to best serve the interests of 
liidian children. An interdwarbnental committee (BQEcW^Int^rior) 
was established and a careful review was undertaken by hcAh Depart- 
ments* Despite the fact a number of meaningful recommendations 
^ were madfi and supPprted by the two Departments, relatively minor 
progress has been achieved. 
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Tliii i^ubcot]nllittiM^ lM>li4*\rs Hiut t\\y.\ f;iiliin^ tu impK uunf tliii iiuer- 
departniental eonitnittoe's m onitnoiulntions \\;us dut^ iu Jui^re nu^asore 
to tlie abs4;har of ti conniuHweti^' lo ;i joiju l oopt t uuvt; t^lhnt Inawi^t^n 
Interior Aiid HEW. 

1^1© siibconiinitt^ti thorcfore *>tio(i^ly ur^^s tijo S**t n^tioy of the Iii- 
tcrior aiul the Secrettirv of lltsilih, KilnraiiuK, xou\ W^^lfnn\ to;j£oilu*r 
wiHi tile NCIO, to dcviso a |>];ni <^f atrioii f»»j ;» iirnii J <^(h)ii l>y Hie 
two Fetlcrol l^paitmeiits, mid othcv nKnunt di |>artni*iil>^ jukI :i^i'Ji* 
cie& for the <lcvelopuiiint nf a t|ii:irity i>dU(^ntion |jr4>*^r;un tor UitU^m" 
childiVH irix»spectivc of pl.K c of cnrolhuoHh 

In developing sucii a i>l;m tlie two 'I)i'!f>jijnn(^nrs >hoiUil codnidcr 
wavft in wlncli pen^nnicl fr<HH lH>th 1 Vpunuu ni,- wi.rldoir mi ilipi 
united effort could work wiHi tlit* im'OJ)om'J NnriincU Indiiiii Utiiiixl 
of Indttiu Ediieatiou. j o 

Tlie snbcommittee ivquestft tli:it surli :i pl^ni lio sulnniuetl to tlie 
Con^rress no Litter than Mtircli 1, 1!)70. 

III. THE ROLE AND FUTURE OF FEDERAL SCHOOLS 

A. An Exemplary School System 

In tlif^ pust, FederAl Indlnii si hOiils lune |iriiunvily served n^fC'nts 
of cioercive assimilation into t lie (l^niinntit euUm^ nnd to a substan- 
tial extent they are ptill pluyinn tU:\\ role. Thoy l.uve heon chronically 
underfunded And undefstAjTed aiuI have Inv^ely fui]<d h> l■eco^!^i2e 
the pper.iftl noefls of tlieir stndents. Only recentlv L:ive thoy l>een 
conceptualized as a potential na^onal resource. 

* 2LThe mhcommittee recommends — 

That the Federal Indian School System be developed into 
an exemplary system, which can play an iriiportant role 
in improvinjc education^ for Indian children. Federal 
Schools Should develop exemplary program^^in at least 
these three areas : 

^ . I. Outstanding: innovative programs for the education o.f dis- 
advantaged children. 

2. Bilingual and bicultural education programs. 

3. Therapeutic programs designed to deiil with the emotional^ 
social and identity problems of Indian youth. 

In order to implement this recoinmendiitton, the snboommittee notes 
the following ftrcas seriously in need of immediate attention: 

(ft) An effort to develop more (iffeotive prescrvice ftnd in-service 
training for teachers and administrators. 

(b)(i) Substantial ui>*rrading of teacher personnel practices^ in- 
elnding recruitment^ eertificiition, And retention; The ^^uhrommittee 
received many expressions of eoneeiTi thnt^ despite the devotion and 
ability of most tearhers^ there nrc sijtnifieant prohlems n>garding the 
profe'sfiionftl capaeity and effectiveness of nnmWrs of tcAchi^rs in BIA 
schools. " \ * ^ 

Cinl service practices should he modified when fliey eonfljct^with 
a local school hoard*s authority to discliArge the vesi^onsihilities tra- 
ditiontiUy held hy loca? public school MurtU.^ TjOoaI Indian bo^irds 
should biive trnditional IocaI powers to hii^ un<l release faenlty. ^ 
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(ii)- The development of model environments and incentives for 
attracting and holding outstanding teachers and udn^tQistrators. The 
teacher tumovei/rate is a very serious problem in schools serving 
Indian childrej/ ^nd the Federal bureaucracy is at its ivorat in under- 
mining initiative, imagination, candor, and professionalism. The fun- 
damental importance of attracting and holding outstanding teachers 
End administrators throughout the Federal schooj system demands 
that a major effort be undertaken outside of BIA to study the existing 
system and to recommend hovrthisgoal can be achieved. 
. (c) PupU personnel services have been*fereatly neglected Iw schools 
sennng Indian children^^ due to a lack of adequate funding. Yet this is 
an area.of great need. There must be a very substantial expansion of 
personnel and programs in the at%as of special education, guidance^ and. 
coiinselingand psychological ser^'iccs. 

( d) Model prevocational atul vocational training programs should be 
derejopcd'at the secondary and postsecondary Ic^'els, and there should 

-be innovative programs demanding the best of st,udents^ including 
cf»operative education programs, and aiming at tlie job market of the 
future, not .the past. * 

(e) Major upgrading of skills and comi>etence in the teaching of 
Ehglishf with emphasis on bilingual educational programs. More atten- 
tion should be gi^'en to teaching Indian languages as a seoond language 
toschopl i^sonnelon Indian reservations. 

(f) A general strengthening and upgrading p"f alV academic ppo- 
'grarmi utilizing the best educational techniques ^nd innovations 
available. 

(g) A substantial investment should be made in sophisticated re- 
match and de\*elopment activities serving a number of experimental 
programs and schools. Part of this can best ba done by contracting with 
outside agencies, but it is essential for Indian schools to be thoroughly 
self-critical, self-evolving institutions. This requires local expertise 
and some research and development capability. 

(h) Ma^or efforts should be made to involve Indian adults and 
communities in the work of and control o^^er the schools. This should 
not be done on a token or patron basis, but rather by establishing 
actual community school boards and Contracting the operation of 
schools bacbto Indian groups and communities. 

(i) The. overall budget for the Federftl school system has been 
grossly inadequate. This is in large part dup to the inability of BIA 
to establish appropriate edtkcational standards and calculate the real 
costs involved in providing an equal educational opportunity for 
Indian students. The education budget of BIA needs a complete over- 
haul and adequate standards must be developed. It can be assumed 
that actual costs must double or triple if ar^ effective program is to 
be developed. 

(j) The BIA should establish a procedure for planning and evaluat* 
ingeducation programs for Indian children. This procedure should be 

* designed to ascertain specific educational needs of Indian children^ set 
forth goals in me^ng those needs, plan programs .and projects de- 

^ signed to achieve those ^ilsy and evaluate the effect-iveness of those 

"programs and projects in achieving the purposes for which they 

. ar3 established. . 
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B. Special Problems 



1. Er^llEMTARY BOARDIKG SCHOOLS 



The AuhcommUtee recomTriends — 

That as rapidly as possiblet the elementary boarding 
schools on the Navajo Reservation should be replaced 
by day schools. ~ 

The snlK'ommittec believes that elementary Iwarding schools are 
emotionally damaging to the , children who attend^ Two steps should 
be taken to cleal with tnis problem during th© period of time needed for 
phasing them out : 

(a) A thorough inve^ication of these schools sltould be conducted 
by a team o| mental health and child development professionals to 
determine how the scliool environment and practices' can be sub- 
stantially improved. 

(b) \ mass>ive effort should be undertaken to improve these schools 



aide^ to children supervised should be Towered to 1 : 15 or less dnd the 
aides mupt be weU-trained. 



2J. 7 he ^ubt*omrn4ltee recmnniends — ^ 

That the National Indian Bo^rd of/lndiaji Education, 
concert with a team of professional consultants com- 
petent in areas of personality- development and mentat, 
health, should conduct a detailed investigation of> the off-' 
^ - reservation boarding schools to determine which ones should 
be converted into therapeutic treatment centers. These centers 
would he administered by Pj|iblic Health Service's Mental 
Health personnel in cooperation with the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs* 

■ Off -reservation Ijoarding schools have generally become dumping 
erouiidjf for Indian stuilents \Htli serious social and emotional prob- 
lems, Unfortunately, there are also some students who are enrolled 
simply l)eouuse there is fio other school available to them. It is highly 
<f iief;t iouable whether or not these two groups of students should be 
without any plan, mixed together ^ — - 

£4- ttnbrotnmittee recommtnd^ — 

That the present distribution and location of Federal boarding 
schools ^nd the pattern of student placement be thoroughly 
reexamined by the National Indian 'Board of Indian 
Education. 

■ Tlie suboonimittee huK found th;it over 1,200 Alaskan nativei^ are 

(ii-esentlv being sent to Federal boarding schoob in Oregon and Okla- 
homa, tliotisatuls of miles from their home. In addition, we have 
found th:it over. 400 Indian <;tudents from the Northwest are being 
sei>t to Federal boarding s<"h(>olH in Okhdioma. These placement pro- 
cedures are quei^tionable and were strongly opposed by Indian and 
native leaders testifying before the subcommittee. 




2. OFT-RE^iERVATlOW BOARPlKn flCIIOOl^ 
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The present di^^tribution and location of off-reservation boarding 
schools should be carefully scrutinized by the National Indian Board 
of Indian Education. The- present system oives more to historical 
chance and expediency than rational planning. A new rationale and 
plan should be developed and implemeted. 

^- ouidan'ce and codnseung 

^S. The mhcomnuttee t'eromniemh — 

That the fifuidance and counseling progrann in BIA boarding 
Schools be substantially expanded and improved. 

The guidniioe and colln^^eIin^^ propnm in BIA s<hools suffers from 
numerous deficiemes. Preiaently, the tfuidanre function is combined 
with dormitory, admtnistnittoii, and discij)rinary responsibilities^ 
many of the personnel hu k professional trainm^j:, and counseling serv' 
ices are often not a vii liable on weekends or after school hours, A major 
effort shoidd be made to ovenome these deficiencies. 

The guidance department should contain only trained ]>rofessional 
personnel. Guidance Department ^taff — other tlian professionals — 
should be reto^nlzed under a separate dcptirtment to divorce com* 
pletely the /]:uidunce function from the houst^keeiiinjjf and disoipJinery 
responsibilititsS. Guidance staff should be available to students througii 
out the regul^i* schoolday^ eveningsr and weekends. 

C. Special Programs 

1, VOCATIONAL EDDCATiON 

SS* The mjibeonmittee reoammen/h — 

That there be a thorough review of the vocational educa- 
tion and manpower programs in the BIA* 

A thorough review and evaluation of vocational education and man- 
power programs in the BIA should be conducted hy a group of inde^ 
pendent experts, similar to the excellent study which resultep^^n many 
of the reforms written into the Vocational Education Anr^Bridmentsof 
1968. Indian parents and tribal leaders should play lajeigaificant role 
in the review and plan ninjf process of this effort. "K^ study should 
necessarily include employment and economic^pportimities available 
for^ those Indians who may wishlo ii^inain on the reservaHoiior live \l 
close to it. Attention should also be given to the number ofTroca- 
tional and manpower programs offered by various agencies and a 
mean§ for coordinating them. 

The vocational training program should take cognizance of the 
desire of many Indian people to remain on the reservation and^pre- 
pare students for both on and off reservation employment. Vocational 
traininjnrpro^rrains should be closely articulated with economic develop- 
ment programs on reservations. 

2. mOHER EDUCATION 

57. The subcommittee recommends—, 

(a) That stipends for Indian students receiving BIA schoh 
arships and fellowships (including allowances for sub- 
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sistenoe and other expenses for such persons and their 
dependents) be brought into line with practices under 
comparable federally supported programs and the BIA 
allocate sufficient funds for this purpose 

For seVenil years tlierc Ims licen an eif*)rt in Congro>> tlint ^tml^nt 
5tij)end5 (incliuHng ^lUo^vances for snl)Sistpnce and other expenses for 
sueh persons and their dependents) be eonsistont This eJlort has been 
■reflected in amendments ta the law (e.fr, the Higher Eduf^ation 
Amendments of llKiS, Piihlie Law ^0-575) and chan^ros in ud- 
ministratlv^j praetice in Federal agencies (o.*j., th(» NatiotuI 8cieiiee 
Foundation)* 

Thesubeominittee wonld like to bring to the attention of the Bureau 
of Indian Alfuirs a pariwu^ie in Senate Report No. 1387 ]ssued by the 
Senate Coiiunittee on Lahor an<l Pnhlic Welfare on July U, 1908, in 
conjunction with the Higher Edueation Amendments of lOOS, as 
follows: 

**Therefore^ tlie connnittee requests that the ILS. OiRce of Education 
and other Federal a^neies concerned give hif^h priority to equalize 
through administrative action the terms and amounts of institutional 
and individual academie support programs. If this equalization eannot 
be accomplished by the administrative means snggested hy the com- 
mittee in botJi this report and in Senate Report 1137, then it is i-e- 
quested that the Office of Education and the other agencies concerned 
submit to this committee a report on the reasons thetefpj* together ^ ith 
approprifite legislative recommendations to accomplish the equaliza- 
tion." 

TJie subcommittee foundt for.example, t]iat inadequate funding pre- 
vents the BIA from granting additional snhsistence money to married 
students* This is inconsistent with the practice of theOffiee of Ednea- 
tion which grants $500 for each dependent. 

The RIA estimates that theH areabont 400 Kt^dents in this situation 
and at least an a<lditional 400 needing assistaneft for graduate studies. 

(b) That the Bureau of Indistn Affairs should expand 
scholarship programs so as to provide expanded support 
for Indian students in graduate studies. 

It has not been nntil recent years that the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
has reco^ii^ed Indian frraduate students (^nd their need for scholar- 
shijp^ assmtann;* Tte Bnrfau has hecn ahle to provide only limited 
fnndin^r for jmidiiate stndy, thonfjh. Since many of thcFc Indian Ptu*^ 
dents M*ill take majorleadon^liip roles; in society followin^r their J^tndies, 
it is essential they be friven every opportnnity to pursue tlieir edo^a- 
tional goals. The Bureau should therefore expand i^^ scbol:iiship 
profrram 5?o a.s to substantially increase funds available to Indian 
"rradnute stndents. 

The mih€ommitt^e reeofnmmd^ — 

That the BlA*s regulation for financial aid for higher 
education be changed so that need rather than location 
of residence will determine a students eligibility* 

The present rejridation states that Indian students living on or noar 
reservations should be driven preference in determining elijribility for 
grants. The needs of many Indians m urban areas are often as frreat 
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as Indiana near reservatianfl, and tlnis a student's financial needs 
should b6 tho major determinantof liis eligibility. 

^9, The svii>commUtee recommenda — 

That the Bureau of Indian Affairs should contract with 
colleges and universities to develop progframs to help 
meet the special concerns of college students. 

There is a definite need for a core ourricnlnm in Indian histoir 
and ciiUure which touches nponXhc many ftspectsaf Indian life. Skill- 
buildinfr programs ^hich consider the Indians' culture and language 
are needed. The Johnson-O'Malley Act should be utilized to contract 
for such programs. 

SO^ The subcommittee recommends — 

That a special effort be made to disseminate information 
on loansand scholarships and special programs toIndi?n 
students desiring to attend college. 

There is a definite need to coordinate the information on BIA 
grants which nre available and other grants' available to Indian stu- 
dents. Many Indian shidentf^ are never apprised of the funds avail- 
able to f hem for higher education. Such ;ui inteitsive effort could 
include ORtfihli aliment of a eleiiringliouse wliirh could also inform In- 
dians of special programs for Indian fitudent^;, such as those pre- 
college orientation programs at Fort Lewis College in Colorado, and 
I>artmouth College^ ABC program, 

31, The sitJ>committee recommends — 

A graduate institute of Indian languages* history, and 
culture should be established. 

Thei^ \^ at present no graduate level pwgram encompassing the 
language, history, and culture of Indian^;. Tlie information such an 
institute oould disseminate* as well as the reseai-cb which it would con- 
ducts would greatly inerease pnblie knox\ledire and understanding of 
the American Indian. Such an institute established by Federal legis- 
lation, might yerj' Kell be operated in conjunction with the Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

S2, The mhcmnmittee recommends — 

Colleges and universities should include within their 

counselor and teacher-training curriculum, courses-de- 

signed to acquaint future teachers and counselors with 
the needs, values* and culture of Indian students. 

Too many Indians never seek education, beyoud high school^ or even 
com|>lete high school, because of the discouragement they receive from 
teachers, counselors, and administrators. Many of these l>eople simply 
do not understand Indian culture and values. It is essential that those 
persons \vho have such in^uence over Indians during their school 

understandable nbout Indians. 

^S, The subcommittee recot'ihiends — 

The Institute of American Indian Arts at Santa Fe, 
N. Mex. should be raised to the Tevel of a 4-year college^ 
supported by the Bor^^u of Indian Affairs. 
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Tlie Institute lias hatJ ^oll^i^lG^al^lp snoccss in in^tilliiig n cultural 
pride in Indian students' by providinpr thctn ^vitl^ op^iortuuitics for 
creative exprnssion. The individual-oriented pro^nuns recoi^nize the 
importance of a sense of identity. P v bcconiinj? a coUoire, th« Irvstitnte 
oould provide n collGn:ewidc curricuhnn fof Indiuiis which considers 
their cultu^ antl histovv — sonictRiftir tniiqiio in higher *Hhicntioii. The 
valuable ieseions learned and pnt into practice by the Institute should 
be espunded into a college cnvrlcithnn so timt the In<;titiite tni^rht be- 
cotno a model for colh**j;es interested in developin;^ innovative pro- 
grams^ snHi as itj tencher-tminin^, which recognize Indian needs. 

S.i. The suhrommiftee recommends — 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs shonld provide continuing 
support for the community colleges on or near Indian 
. reservations^ such as the'Navajo Community College, , 

With more Indians expin-trd t^) attt'Jul college each year, it is essen- 
tial thjit^n iioiuul Community t-oll^gir program he in o|^rntion i^hich 
recognizes the problems of Inilian studwits* Tlie Uui-oaii take a 
leading role in this area by providing continafug supiwrt for Indian 
oommnnity colleges. Tlio .Hui-ean ..sliould i^ndiict a study exploring 
the feasiliih'ty of Indian roinmnnity colleges, and then of working to- 
wainJ the estuMishn^ent- of such Indian-controlled institntionsN 

The stuhcommittce recommends — ^ . . 
That the Bureau of Indian Affairs should fund an insti- 
tute in Alaska, possibly in cooperation ^ith the Univer* 
sity. of Alaska, similar to the Institute of American 
Indian Arts in Santa Fe, N ew Mexico, 

^ There is a need in Alaska, as t!her& has l>een in the Southwest United 
State,% for a tenter wKioh would uRsirit natives in functioning 
in t^duy'.s worid while at the same time retaining their cultural idi&n- 
tity. xV center is therefore needed emphasizing the traditions of native 
people, their arts and crafts, their music and dance^ their poetry and 
philosophy^ Such an in^itnte could ser\-e a leadei'ship role in develop- 
ing innovative programs aime<l at meeting the needs of native students. 

SC, The s^ihcoTnmittee rec&mmends — 

That programs aimed at recruiting and orienting Indian 
students to college shou l d be expan d ed an d fn nded at a 
more adequate level. 

Talent Seanrli^^T"p\vaid Roiuul^ mul Special Services programs 
shofiUl bee:£paiuled to luuliifle mon- Itulians. Otlier simiLar programs^ 
snuh as I'n^ject i X>PA\-at the Uiuven^ity of Alaska and tlie BIA^s 
>i'ocollege proirniin ut JLiskell Institufc merit incre^ise<l funding; they 
lave nrifiieii t}w'{v Vjjhjc. ijj^k^e|iing ludinas in rollege, yet many have 
beendlsconr tnued or haviOWn uiadeqnately fim<led. 

37^ The &ii7it^^)miHfffce t^erommejid^ — 

That title HI (Developing Institutions) of the Higher 
Education Act be strengthened so as to include recently 
created higher education institutions attended by Indians 
located on or nearby reservations as eligible for assist^ 
ance under that title* 
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Thle III of th<^ Hi(rher Ediirntion \ct }ift>: for itt? purposs *'to 
assist in rflisin^ the aoadpmir qimlitj^ of roIIen:t^.s ivhirh Imve tfrndefiire 
and potential t^niakeasnMnntiiil routribution to the liigher education 
resomyoR of onr Nation but which for financial und other reoi^ons are 
stni^rjrliup for survival and ape isolited from the main currents of 
academic life, . , Section ?^02 of the act provides that inst,itutions 
to be aided must have been in pxistenoe for at lea^it, 5 yearg. However, 
since ibere has been only in vei r^^cent time^ an a*:tivft interest in 
^ablishin^; such ]nf?titiitions foj .iians, and since the Fexleral Gov- 
enunent liasa special res})On<^ibilif ^ or th<^e<lncation of ^mlionfi flt the 
postsecondary us well as the elementai-y and sccomlarv levels, it is 
suggPirfed that the U-S. Commissioner of Education be authorized to 
waive the S-year refinircment of title III to include r<*j^ently established 
colle^res for educating Indians, f;neh a-^the Navajo Connnnnity College 
in 3^1anv Farm*;, Ariz., whieh was e?^tal>)rshed in Jauunrs" IJ)G9. 

S8' The sifhcommittee recoinmend^— 

That theEdneation ProfessionsDevelopment Act Fart F 
of section Vof the Hijcher Education Act* and the Voca- 
tional Education Act be amended to include schools and 
Programs operated by the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

Tins r<*commGndation should be implementefl bv amending? sec- 
tions r»a}(a), 504(a), 50r», 5i52, and 55a of tlie Hi^rher Education Act 
and section- ISl of the Vocntional Edncntion Act. It would enhance the 
development of highly .^^killed personnel in all lo<\itions of Federal 
Indian 55cbools ajid enconragt^* yoiinf? Lulians to enter into the teaching 
)irofe5wion. 

The subcommittee's reeonimendatiot) is also in keeping with the 
si]gge:>tlon contained in the seO^nd annual re}K>rt of tbe National 
Advisory Council f>n Education Professions Development^ dated 
Janiiarj^ 3i, lJ>6ff, tihich stated : 

Schools and profrranis o]^rated by the Bureau of Indian Affairs are 
apparently not now technically elifjible for persnnn©! development 
benefits provided by the Education Professions Development Act or 
the Vocational Education Act. We recommend that acts providing 
education personnel development projrrams be aiuended to remedy 
this o\^rsight. 

S9' The subcommUtee recommends — 

— — That th e p ercentage4>f JTeacher-Corps^membfets allocated 

to elementary and secondary schools operated by the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs be increased^ 

As the law is now written, not to exceed ^% of Teaeher Corps 
assignments in total may be made to Puerto Kico, the Virgin Islands, 
and BIA schools. The'^ subcommittee's reconunendation should be 
implement^ by amending section 513j(c) (2) of the Higher Education 
Act so that the BIA schools may receive ncft to exceed 5% of Teacher 
Cor]^ assignments and Puerto Kico and the Virgin Islands would 
continue to receive, in total, not more than 3% of Teacher Corps 
members* Thus, additional Teacher Corps members could be assigned 
to Indian schools, thereby providing the stimulating effects which the 
Corpsmembers hive initiated in the past on a larger scale* 
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3, ADULT HDXTCATIOX 

J/^. The suhcoinimtteB reconmSnda — 

<a) That an exemplary program of adalt edneatton be 
developed which will pJM>Tide for th€ following: 

<j) Basic literacy opportunities to all non-ltterate 
Indian adults. The goal should be to wipe out Indian 
H literacy 

<U) Opportunities to all Indian adults to qualify for 
a high school equivalency certificate. The goal should 
be to provide all interested Indian adults with high 
school equi/alency in the shortest period of time 
feasible* 

(iii) Surveys to define accurately the extent of the 
problems of illiter^y and lack of high school com^ 
pletion on Indian reservations* 
< (iv) A major research and development program 
to develop more innovative and effective techniques 
for achieving the literacy and high school equival- 
ency goals* This would include multi^media instruct 
tion (including teaching machines^ videotape^ radios 
and TV broadcasting^ and the development of cur- 
riculum material that is practical, meaningful and 
interesting to the adult Indian* 
<b) That the adult education program be effectively inte- 
grated with the rest of the BIA education program. The 
adult education Program should as much as possible be 
placed under Indian control and contribute as well as 
benefit from the development of Indian controlled com- 
munity schools* 

A major eommitineiit fi]ioiild be made to tlie adult education pro- 
grains for American Indian»;,The national need for such a commitment 
.1s a)) too evident in the low economic status, rise in alcoholism, lack of 
employment capabilities, the inability of too many Indian adults to 
read and write, and the general lack of fulfillment of Indian adults 
on reservations* 

D. Innovation and Research and Development 

1* BOUGH BOCK 

-iy, T/ie svhcontTnittee recommends — 

That the BIA take a stronger role tn assuring that the Rough 
Rock School continue functioning as an exemplary demon- 
stration school and that similar demonstration schools be 
established and appropriately funded on other Indian res> 
ervations. 

The subcommittee has found that the Bougb Sock Demonstration 
School has had a tremendous impact on the development of new and 
mora effective educational programs for Indian children in both pttb^ 
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lie and Federal schools. In Bjdlditi<m, it is still the only example of a 
successful school undet tribal oontroL There is a continuing need for 
demonstration schoola Bondii Bock has bean funded at a much higher 
level than other schooler on the reservatioiu and this is a major reason 
for its important accomplislunents. The 6IA should provide strong 
Bnanciat support for a sustained exemplary education program at the 
Rough Rock School^ ivithout in any way infrinmng on the autonomy 
of the school (as a nonprofit corporation) to plan and carry out its 
own programs* In addition^ the Rough Rock school should be mclude^l 
in any nationwide array of demonstration schools funded by the 
Federal Government 

One of the most promising mechanisms for the development of 
additional model schools would be the contracting of their operation 
to a nonprofit corpor&tion with an Indian board of directors similar 
to the Rough Rock school. The Indian board could in turn have the 
power to subcontract on a competitive basis the operation of the 
school to any appropriate pro6t or nonpro6t otganizaiion capable of 
developing uie mode) program in keeping with the poli<^ guidance of 
the hoard. Decentralization of the Federal school system by means of 
this contracting def ice would permit meaningful local control, diver- 
sity of approaches^ aiid a beakny sense of competition between differ- 
ent schoola 

2. KKLATIONBIIIF TO OOLLBOES AND UNIVERSITIES 

42. The suhco7nmUtee recommends — 

That close ties be developed between Jitstttutions of higher 
education and Federal schools* 

Relationships should be established, funded either hy contracts or 
grants^ to stimulate and susitaiti a long-term interest in improving 
Indian education on the part of universities and colleges* Universities, 
should help develop new curriculum materials, train teacl&ers and 
guidance personnel, conduct research, and provide cojitinuing technical 
assistance. ^ ' . , ^ 

In some instances a university or a group of universities may wish to 
directly operate a Federal school. Such arrangements with appro]>ri- 
ate Indian involvement should be encouraged ^nd ulequately funded 
on a long-term basis, 

3. CONSULTAKTS 

4^. The mbcamndttee recommends — 

That the BIA increase its use of consultants. 
This report has already recommended a niunber of areas where con- 
sultant assistance is desperately needed by the BIA. The BIA should' 
have a budget sufficient for independent consultant assistance and 
use them extensively. This is clearly preferable to an attempt to de- 
velop substantial in-house specialization. It is impossible to attract 
the adnd of talent needed under present civil service rules and, 
regulations. 
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IV* FEDERAL ROLE AND NON*FEDESAL SCHOOLS 
A* PubUc Law Sl-874 

44- The syhconumitUe recontmenda-^ 

That forward funding procedures be implemented f^r 
PubUc Law 874* 

A number of school districts educating Indians <jepend upon Public 
Law 874 for a substantial portion of their budget Fifteen different 
States havo one or mora districts in which Public Law 874 monen^ con*- 
fltitutee ^ least ^ percent of 6he total budget, and in many instances 
that peroantwe is considerably higher. It is essential that such districts 
be assured or operating fxmdis ftt least a year in advance as now au*- 
thorized by law. Late funding procedures have caused great uncer*- 
tainty for many districts and nave prevented them from adequately 
planning programs to meet their students' needs, 

* 2. FULL FUNDING 

> 

4^^ The stibc&mmUtee recommends — 
That Public Law 874 be fully funded* 

As explained above^ &ome districts are so dependent upon Public 
La^v 874 money that it is essential their education programs are not 
handicapped because of a lack of full funding, 

B* Public Law 81-815 

1, PRIORITY IN rUNDlNO ^ 

4^- The subcommittee Tec4>nymends — 

That section 14 of Public Law 81-815 be declared as de- 
serving of priority funding* 

More Indian students continue to be transferred into public schools 
yearly^ but because of inadequate funding for Pub?ic Law 815j these 
public school districts are receiving no funds for construction of addi*- 
tional fkciHtieSf which the presence of increased Indian enrollment 
may neoeasitateL Public school districts located on reservations must 
also provide housing for the teaching staffs and often^ districts must 
depend upon Public Law 815 grants iot spch construction. It is essen- 
tial that section 14fundin^^begiven the priority needed to provide ade- 
quate facilities for Indian students. Because of no funding in recent 
^ears, there are areas (Navajo^ Mes,^ for examjil©) where the ques- 
tion is not of adequate facilities, but of no facihties for Indian stu* 
dents at alL 
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2. MORE ADEQUATE FITNDINO 

The subcomTnittee recommends— 
That Public Law 81-815 be ntor« fully f anded, 

PriliHc Law 81-816 lias been inadequately funded in recent yeara. The 
I *MtU ;ij)i>ropriation^ for example, was only for 19 percent of autJioriza- 
tioii. itequests for 1967 still haven't been funded. It is imperative tbat 
more* f}ttontion be g^iven to funding this legislation^ paiticularlv for 
those sections under which disadvantaged students, such as Indians^ 
arc f.ufferin^ with inadequate facilities. It is difficult enough to teach 
cliildren with special needs, without having to face the added difficulty 
of iiiafleqnate facilities. 

C. Johnson-O^Malley Act 

I^, Th^. Rvhcom'mUtee recommends — 
'^'^ — r-^at each state applying for a Johnson-O'Malley contract 
should be reqaired to submit a definite plan for meeting 
the needsof its Indian students. 

Too often tliQ plans submitted bv States are vague and meaningless. 
Sperifir projrrftins are rarely outlined, and there appears to be no 
i-oiK't^Hetl iittnok on the probfemsof the Indian. State plans should de* 
tail tlir use for which JohnsoiJ-O^Malley money will be put, and ex- 
plain Jiow tlie JOai contrihntion fits into the statewide plan for help- 
ini^ meet the special necdsof Indian students. 

The suhcommittee recommends — 

That better accountability and evaluation procedures 
should be instituted at the State and local levels* 

The Bureau of Indi&n Affairs should require improved evaluation 
rornpoiients at the^St^teand local levels. The only accountability mea- 
sarcs now are a State's annual report, which vary tremendously in 
qrt;ilitv anfl f*ontent> Some uniform data collection t^dmique should 
l>e cst'ablishod, and States should be required to report the results of 
their JOM proirrams rather than just the fact that such pm^rrams 
wrrr iu operation, 

\t is a fair inoasmv of Hio BlA's lack of concern for the education 
of Indintt rluldreii fn ^mlilic schools that the subcommittee could find 
no oviti' nrc of any serious effort by the BIA to assure that JOM funds 
weiT w^^iX for educational pro^rmms for Indian students. The funds 
atx' ^ivcn to local public scnool districts^ which often use the money 
for fTpneral educational purposes rather than the special needs of In* 
iWww students. The subcommittee cannot emphasize too strongly that 
t!u>?^* funds are to be used for the education of Indian children only, 
t\\i\X the BIA should condition their release upon that purpa^ 
tt'iHi |U"oper accountability. 

-T/J, 77i^* fiKhrommitfee recommenda — 

That Indians should be involved in the planning, ex^uting 
and evaluating of Johnson-OIVfalley prograni8p A'^^tate 
or district's JOM plan should be subject to the approval 
of the Indian participants* 
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Tho Bureau of ludmn AfTfiirs, a.sa prerequisiteto JOM contract ap- 
proval, should require Indian participation in the planning, execution^ 
and evaluating of JOM plans. Indians should bo tnvotveq at both the 
local and State levels in formulating the JOM budget request, and in 
seeing that the plan is carried^ out. All proposals an4 plans must be 
approved by those Indians participating. 

The »ubeo7mnUtee recOTmntnds — 

That technical assistants should be hired by the BIA to 
work with local agencies, State departments of education 
and Indian participant groups in helping: to identify 
special Indian needs and in developing programs which 
would meet those needs. - 

The assistants should b^ Indians who can sen^e as sp^ial consultants 
to the parties involved in order that the best i>ossibte JOM contract 
can be negotiated. They should not be de$k-bo\tud nor assigned to such 
an expansive territory that they are unable to get out into all parts of 
the field. 

5Si. The subcommittee recoTnmends — 

That Johnson-O'Malley funding should not be conditioned 
by presence of tax^xempt land. 

The criteria for approval of a Johnson-O^Mallcy contract should 
b« : {a) an exhibited i^eed for nrogi^ns aimed at meeting the special 
needs of Indian studentSt and \h) a proposal which detaus how those 
needs will be met. The presence of nontaxable Indian land sliould 
not have any bearing in detennininj| the eligibility of children for 
■JOM. money. When the law originally was passed^. congressional in^ 
tent \Tas for the act to^ serve priinarily those Indians who were "to 
a conj^iderable extent mixed with the general population/^ That intent 
haf; not been fulfilled. 

5-?. The Biibcommtttee recommends — 

That the expanded contracting authority authorized by 
the Act^s 1936 amend ment'shou Id be utilized for the devel- 
opment of curriculum relevant to Indian culture and the 
training of teachers of Indian students. 

Only in recent years has the Bureau sliown some ci-eativity in 
-utilization of the expanded contracttnj^ authoritj^. This amendment 
offers far greater potential for inuovative educational projects than 
has been demonstrated. It could be a very good vehicle, for example, 
to improve curriculum for Indian students, and to train teachers who 
\ri11 be teaching Indian students. TTniversitie;; and nonprofit corpora- 
tions might be contracted to develop especial curriculum!^ ^hich rec- 
oenize Indian cuUnre, and to develop and inf^titute teacher-training 

■ programs which include a" recognition that teachers of Indian students 
have ispecial responsibilities, 

■ ff, Thf' stthcommittee recommend ft — 

That tribes and Indian communities should be added to the<^ 
list of agencies with whicli the Bureau of Indian Affairs can 
negotiate Johnson^O^Malley contracts and that full use be 
made of this new contracting authority to permit tribes to 
develop their own education pi'ojects and programs. 

a 229 
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The subcommittee liaa -found that venr few Itidinn tribes and cmn* 
muniti^ have developed educatLotial plans which identify pi^oblonis 
and establish goals. However^ the subcommittee \v-as impressed by the 
fact; that Indian oommunities have a bf^ter understanding of their 
education needs and prcj)lems than the schools that serve them. Tito 
schopls rarely understand the Indian community and cultural dif* 
fer^nces, and the Indian community rarely has any influence on tlie 
school. Johnson -0*Malley contracts witli Indian tribes and conunu- 
nities could do much to break down these barriers; and place the inkia* 
tive and responsibility for change and improvement in the hands of 
tliose who best understand the problemf^ 

Johnson^O^alley contracts "^"ith Indian tribes and communities 
conld rierve a variety of important purposes. For example, tribal sur- 
veys and factfinding efforts to determine educational needs; the devel- 
opment of education plans and goals; developing effective liaison be- ' 
tween Indian parents and pubfic .schools; developing Indian educa- 
tion leadershif); planning, funding^ implementation and evaluaHon of 
special education programs for Indian children in cooperation with 
public f^choo} districts; education programs fend projects run dii'ectly 
by tlietiril>o itself (fore'tample,summerschool programs). 

The basic responsibility A>r development of this program should l>r 
vested iu the National Indiau Board of EdiicaJtion. It will require closr 
coordination with the development of strong Indian' school boards 
on tho^ reservations with Federal schools* 

An important and promising pi^cedent for this tribaUcontractinjr 
ap{>roach has recently been initiated by the Indian Health Service 
The Indian community health representative program is worthy of 
careful study by the National Indian Bv,4ird«Df Education to, determine 
its applicability to the field of Indian education* 

D« Transfer of RegpoitBibllity 

65. The BvhcommiUee reco7mn€ftd$~ 

That Indian tribes or communities should approve in a 
formal refejrendum the transfer of tb^ children to pah* 
lie schools before such a transfer can he effected* 

The Bureau's transfw policy, as presently stated in the Indian A f- 

fairs Manualj gives the Bu reau the autl^onty to determine when In 

dian students should be transferred fi^m Indian schools to puhhc 
8chob|a Despite former Commissioner Bennett's statement that tribes - 
will decide in a referendum when thery are ready for transfer, no such 
written policy exists. If tiib Bnreau^s *^utual readiness" policy is to 
mean anything. Indians mnst have the opportunity to determine when 
they ore **ready** for tntnsfec 

SC. The eubeommittee recommencU— 

Thaf pnUic school districts be required to demonstnrte 
clearly they are ready for transfer of Indian students by 
developing prosrrams aimed at meeting the children'^? 
special nee^ and Involving the Indian community in 
the school. 
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School disiihUs antiripoiing Indian enrollment must provide more 
than teachers aiid .snmoo for Uieir Indian students. They must aliow 
they have developed programs aimed ^ meeting the special noeds of 
Indian students. These programs should inelucm such things ae eur- 
riculumB which reco^ize the uiii<iue character of Indian culture, 
teaeher workshop designed to sensitize teachers to the special prob- 
lems of Indian students, and provisions for meaningful Indian 
development in the operation ot the school. 

'j7. The s^throinmHtee i'ecomtnsnd^ — 

That Bureau t>f Indian Affairs should hold the public 
Schools accountable for the education of Indian students 
transferred from BIA schools. 

Tlie performance of the Indian t^udent in the public school should 
be the test as to V;ether the school is fulfilling its educational obliga- 
tion. Tlie Bureau f^iould make periodic checks of Indian performaiioe 
data in public schools, and that data^ should be reported to local and 
State school authorities, the Indian tribes or eomnlunities affected, and 
the U,S* Office of Education when OE programs are'involved. The 
dearth of such duta now makes it extremely di^cutt to assess Indian 
performance so that the problem areas can be identified ai\d dealt with. 

V, OTHER MATTERS 

68, The^ subcommittee veoommendB — 

That State and local communities should facilitate and 
encourage Indian community and parental involvement 
in khe development and operation of pubUc education pro- 
grams for Indian children. 

Thfl subcommittee e^i^ecially noted a lack of participation, due to 
several causes, c>f Indians in education operations in the communi- 
ties. Un several localities, whei^ a substantiat number of Indian 
yonnpsters are attending public schools^ Indian involvement in the 
openltiouft of the school}f attended by their children was praoticallv or 
eiitirply nonexistent. Thei*e are. opportunities which can be utitizea to 
enhrmire thit; participation, however, as evidenced by what tr-anspired 
lu Njew Mexico w here local school lK>ards wem enlarged to accommo^ 
dat^ Indian. members. Other means to enlarge Indian parental ihvolve- 
Wi^wifrT also"av"?jli^ is geii^fjrity^fm".~ttrmis^it^b?F ad 
9\\A\ parental involvement will have albeneficial effect on the attitude 
of Thilian children toward school and tlieir learning. 

In .States whei-e there are a significant number of Indian children 
att^iuliug huhlic svhoolfl, an Indian should he eii^a^j^ed by the State 
eilMcntionut agency to advl^se on Indian edncation_nn)blems and to 
j>jnlivipiite and pVe ovprsi^rbt to Indian schooling. This is novi^ 
done, for esauiple, in California and Minnesota, 

■•-Fiujilly, Indiuiifi shonid be invoh-ed in State and local educationally 
aUvisorj' groups, especially those established for Federal programs. 

The sttbcommittee recommends — 

That Indians should be considered for appointment to the 
advisory groups functioning within the Office of 
Education, including those established by statute as well 
as those created by administrative action. 
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Such advisory ji:mups should he requested to gi\"e special atten- 
tion to problems of Indian education, where appropriate. In j)articu- 
lafj the National Advi&ory Council On the .Education of Disadvan- 
taged Children should give Indian eiducation its continuing attention^ 
Copies of this report should be brought to the attention of uie Council 
and other Federal education advisory groups. 

The U,S, Office of Education indicates that the^ are within 0£ 
some 2 dozen education advisory groups established by law or ad- 
ministratively. Indians are inadequately represented on these groups, 

€0* The^suhcmmuttee recommends — 

That in receiving fands under the set^aside pi^visions in 
the several titles of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Attf the BIA should be required to prepare and sub* 
tnit its proposals to the Office of Edu'eation for approval 
and should bear the -same responsibility for tnaintenanee 
off effort as the IStates. 

It is evident that the BIA does not meaningfully involve the U*S. 
Office of Eduction in its programs under the Eleimentary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act ffor which BIA receives, funds administeied W 
OK* States receiving these funds submit to OB their State plans which 
indiatte tlijit the.ftinds are b«ng used in accord with the'law and that 
'the ESEA funds are supplementingf not supplanting j State and local 
expenditures; the BIA snould follow a similar procMure, 
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The Failure of National Policy: An Historical Analysis 

In Febnrarv 1068, Mr. I^loyd New, director of the Institute for 
Ameriran Ihifiiin Arts* testified before th** Senate Indian Education 
Subcoinmittee. Speaking as an Indian, a distinguished artist^ and di- 
rector of the Inj^titnte of American Indian Artfi at S.inta Fe^'Kew 
Sle^ico, he summarized tlie effects of the failure of national pojicy 
regardin^r American Indians: 

For almost five centuries the American Indian has been 
subjected to a process of attqtion which has slowly eroded 
the roots of hiei cultural (and economic) existence. His physi- 
cal wa_v5 have been completely obliterated in many areas and, 
pn*sently, his spiritual existence is in extreme jeopai"dy. 

The many and varied attempts that hav^ been made to 
'*help" him, and particularly **educate" him, have been largely 
unsuccessful. 

Perhaps in part because it was assumed ^hat the sooner the 
Indian was forced to abandon his ways and join the melt- 
ing pot of ^Vnierica, the better off he would be. But he has dis- 
played unique resistance to that idea, possibly because his 
psycliological relationship to the land was different from that 
of tl)e immigrant groups who eventually surrounded him* 
Failure on the part of those who have dealt with the Indian 
to understand the basis of his tenacious observance of his own 
cultural mores has resulted in the abortion of almost every 
attempt to assist h:m. Even now, various kinds of human 
salvage operations, such as urban relocation, emplojrment as- 
sistance^ on-the-job training, and other rehabilitation efforts 
are^ at best, only stoogap efforts to meet his worldly needs, 
while failing miserably to provide the cultural and emotional 
substance requ ired to put his life in balance* 

The American iTidian has always been devoted to a philoso- 
phy which holds that one^s existence should blend into the 
comparatively passive rhythm^i of nature, as opposed to the 
dominant society 'S quest for control of nature through scien- 
tific manipulation of its elements. In the main^ direct attempts 
to switch him from his philosophical position have failed, 
much to the consternation of those who have tried* 

In the past, public apathy ard disinterest ^rmitted him 
to maintain a certain decree of privacy in this way of life 
but in recent times he has oeen forced into the j>ubl]c struggle 
for economic survival, dueto the lack of an enyironiuent sup- 
portive of his old ways. With limited land holmngs and the 
inevitable encroaclinients of the dominant society^ the Amer- 
ican Indian is hard pressed in his efforts to maintain his view- 
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point while adjusting to the exigencies of the modern world. 

No longer in a position to make war with the oppositiorij 
thft Indian, m jreneral, has adopted a tendency to withdraw 
and lie quietly in the remnants of his old world, only half- 
heartedly picking at the offerings made to him by his multi- 
tudinous and dominating neighbors. 

Poverty^ poor healthj unemployment, and a growing rate 
of alcoholism among Indian adults, and a shockin^g prevalence 
of suicide, dropouts, and delinquency among Indian youth at- 
test to the fact that there has been an overall failure to pro- 
vide an educational approach sufficiently effective to promote 
Constructive social transition., 

1. MISSION lliRIOD 

It is important to make a distinction between education and formal 
ediiration when considering the American Indian. As Dr. Brewtdn 
Berry lias pointed out, "Education * * * is not an invention of the white 
mtin. nor is it his sole possession. Every human society devises means 
for socializing the young and transmitting its culture.'* ^ The impor- 
tance of this distinction is pointed up dramatically in an exchange 
cited in Benjamin Franklin s "Remarks Concerning the Savages of 
North America." In 1744, after the Treaty of Lancaster in Pennsyl- 
vania between the government of Virginia and the Six Nations, the 
Vir^nin, Commissioners offered to the chiefs to educatesix of their sons 
at a (College in Wil liamsburg, Va. The cliiefs replied as f ollo^i-s : 

Several of our young people were formerly brought up at 
the colleges of the Northern Provinces; thev were instructed 
in all your science ; but when they came back to us, they wpre 
Imd lunners; ignorant of every means of living in the woods; 
enable to bfear either cold or hunger; knew neither liow to 
build a cabin, take a deer, or kill an enemy; spoke our Ian* 
fTUa^re imperfect ly ; w ere therefore neither fit for hunters, war- 
riors, or counselors; they were totally good for nothing, Wa 
arB ho^^^ver not the less obliged by your kind offer, though 
we decline acceptinfir it: And to show our greatful sense of it, 
if the gentlemen of Virginia will send us a dozen of their 
Sons, we will take gre^t care of their education^ instruct 
them in all we know, and make men of them. (Benjamin 
Franklin, Two Tracts, etc. (2d ed., 1794)^ pp. 28--29.) 

The important truth to be drawn from that exchange has been 
lar^rely ignored in the 400-year history of formal education, for Ameri- 
can Indians. According to Dr. Berry, "Formal education of the Ameri- 
can Indian began with the coming of the white man^ and has continued 
to the present time, with conspicuous lack of success." * 

Starting with the first mission school established by the Jesuits for 
Florida Indians in 1568, the first 300 years of formal education for 



* Dr. Btfi^wtnn B^rrJ. *"rh^ KdncaHoo of American lodtans^ a Sor^ftf of fh* iJt^ratt)r« 
rr«p:irf^rl f^r thf^ SPednl Sub<:ommlCf«« od Indian Bducatifipi Dlst Cod^.p first seps.^ Fet^ 
niftt^ 1949. 
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Indians in the United States was dominated by tliechurcli: Tlie basic 
ifoRls of this period were to "Christianize" and ''civilize" the lieathen. 

A few Jesuits were in Florida in the 1500's, and for a tiriie 
rhey worked in the Southwest, but tlieir principal activities 
in the present United States covered the period from 1611 to 
tlie end of tlio 1700 s. They were mostly of French extraction^ 
thev entered the continent by way of the bt. Lawrence River, 
and their activities centered around the Great Lakes, and the 
Mississip[>i ai\d its tributaries/ 

In additinn to converting them to Cliristianity^ Frenchifi- 
cation of the Indians was the Jesuits^ goal. Ijouis XIV, who 
;ruve them considerable financial support, repeatedly gave 
orders that all possible efforts should oe made to ^'educate the 
cliiidreu of the Indians in the French manner.'^ Layman 
jrmintnias that it was their policy to remove the children- 
from their families and tribes, to stress French language 
mnl customs, and to emphasize the traditional academic sud- 
jecfs.* 

Protestants were alsr bent u^n Christianizing and civi- 
lizing the Indians, and the Virginia coloivisi^ began thinking 
along those lines as soon as they had won a secure footholol 
Kmg James I* on March 24, 1617, called upon the Anglican 
clergy to collect money ''for the erecting of .some churches " 
and schools for ye education of ^e diildrBn of these Bar- 
barians in Virginia.** The foUowmg year tKe Virginia Go. 
directed the Governor of the colony to choose a convenient 
place for the building of ^a college for the children of the. 
infidels," and 10^000 acres of land were set aside for that , 
purpose. It was not until 1691 that the College of William 
and Mary was finally chartered. Many Indian students were 
hi oufrht thi}TK\ in the succeedinfr years.* ■ ^ ^ . - 

In Massachusetts^ the charter of tlie Bay Ca declared'^that the main 
objective of the company was the conversion of the natives, Theboori* 
mg Kchool approach, separstizig I/idian childrep from th^ir lamiliee 
and tribes, was initiated by Rev. John Sargeant in Stoclibridgb, Mass., 
alon^r with an *^outin^ system^" whereby Indian pupils were placed 
in I^iritan homes dunng their vacation periods, tolteep them ftom^ 
^turnin^ to their tribal ways. A similar program was developed 
by l?ev. Eleazar Wheelock : 

who founded a training school for Indiana at his home in , 
Iv^nnon, Conn* His jwiilosophv involved the removal of 
rhe Indians from their natural environment, surrounding 
them with the influences of the Puritan home^ and teaching, 
thein the rudiments of secular and religious knowledge aiia 
^*hufibandry." Later he moved his school to Hanover, N.H., 
where it was named Moor's Charity School, and later became 



* IbW.. p. T. 

* rwd.. p. T, 
*Jbi<i.. p. fl. 

* iWd.. p. 9. 
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The general attitude of tlie Puritans toward the Indian is revealed 
by an incident in 1637 i^hen the Pequot Tribe resisted the mijrnition 
or settlers into the Connectieut Valley. A Pequot village wa? bumyd 
to the ground and 500 Indians were burned to death or shot v-'hile 
trying to escape. The sun^iving Pequots ^fere sold into slaverj\ The 
Puritans gave thanks unto the^ Lord that they lost only two men, 
and Cotton Mather was grateful to the Lord tliat, *'0n tliis day we 
have sent 600 heathen sonls to helK- ^ ^ 

*It is difficult to evaluate the sucess of these various religious eHforU 
but tlie outcome was quesftionable, to say the least. Dn Berry cites 
a faiiiy typical lament attributed to a Mr. William Byrd: 

JIaryMJi the children of our neighboring Indians have 
jroagl^t up in the College of mlliani and Mary. Thoy 
have beet) taught to read and write, and have been carefully 
instructed, in the Principles of the Christian Religion until 
they came to bi& men. Yet after they returned home, instead 
of civilizing and converting the rest, they have immediately 
relapt into inBilelity and barbarism themselves,* ^ , 

■ Layman refers to the "ahnost complete failure of the Jesuits to 
attain their educational purposes." And refe Ting to the period 177j?- 
1871^ he states: 

The nelt results of almost a hundred years of effort and tlie 
ejcpcnditui^ of hundreds of thousands of dollars for Indian 
- education were a small number of poorly attended mission' 
schools, a fiuspicioua and disillusioned Ihdiaix po|>uIation, 
and a fev*^ himdred products of missionan^ education, who^ 
for the most part^ had either returned to * ♦ * (their tribal, 
ways) or T^re living as misfits among the Indian or white 
population.* 

2* THEATT PERIOD 

From the beginning, Federal policy toward the Indian was based 
on the desire to dispossess him of his land. Education policy ^as a 
function of our land policy, and until the final Indian uprising in the 
late i<)tli century, took place in the context of wave after wave of in- 
vasion by ^hite settlers reinforced by military conquest. Treaties, al- 
most always signed under duress^ were the window dressing whereby 
we expropriated the Indian's land and pushed him back^across the 
continent. 

Beginning with President Washington, the stated policy of the Fed- 
eral Government w as to replace the Indian's culture with our own. This 
was considered "advisable as the cheapest and safest way of subduing 
the Indians, of providing a safe habitat for the country*s whit^ in- 
habitants^ of helping the whites acquire desirable land^ and of changing 
the Indian*s economy so that he would be content with less land. Edu- 
cation was a weapon by which these goals were to be accomplished. 



' Feter Tariy. "Mati*# to CtTllisatloii « SbowD by the lDdlti»» of North AmeMVa Fro 
Primeval Tlmefl to tb« C«iiiliiff of Ui« ln^OftrlaJ BUU/' H. K. DuttoD &Co., Iiu:., New Xor 

Itf QSt pf 24 1. 
* Dr, Brtwton Berr7. op. cit.. 
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Hie lndian's*'lack of civilization*' wasthe justificatioji used for tak- 
ing his land* Bcnjiinun Fninkfin observed Mmt it was necessary "to ex- 
tirpate tlie ^nva^^e in order to make room for tlie cultivators of tlie 
etiith/* President Jetferson **Iia<l hoped that trading posts would en- 
**ouru^ ludians to ucctiintilate debts ^vllich they cowld Pay off by ced- 
iiijT hiiitb" lle/pi-o^Sosed that the Government would then '^settle the 
Iiiibnii beiiiffn!y on affricuUural reservations ^vlle^e thej ^vou1d learn 
to f:inn uikI W* <>nic Tike their ^vhite neighbors,** Pr^ident Moiu'oet 
vn ltin^r in 1817, stuted: ^'The hunter or savage state requires a greater 
exivnt ot territory to sustain it than is compatible with the progress and 
jn^t t'hiini of civilized life * * * and must yield to it/* Senator Thomas 
Iliirr Uenton of Missouri cUiinied that the ^vhites must supplant 
Lnbnns Iwcause ^vlute^!; used the hiud ''according to the intentions of the 
Crontor.*' 

Kdiit'tition ^v^1^ clearly to play a very secondary role to the use of 
fon i*. President Andrew Jackson, who had been raised on the frontier, 
^lcnf>nnccd treaties; ^vi^h Indians as an ''absurdity*' and a **farce.*' In 
he sought nnd obtained from Congress legislation pennitting the 
forcvd removalt^of all Indian tribes east of Hie Mississippi. During 
tht* next 10 years, an estimated 70,000 to 100,000 Indians were cap- 
tiiml and hertled ^vcst^vard, across the Mississippi, Thousands more 
<iied fmm disease, exposure, and starvation on the thousand-mile 
ff*r<.'c<l march west. 

From September 17, 1778, i^^hen the first treaty between the United 
States and an Indian nation was signed with the Delawares^ until 
1871, treaties established the main .legal basis for the Federal poli- 
rie^i with respect to Indian education. The earliest treaty containing 
:i >|>ecific provision with respect to education was the treaty with the 
{>nei*l«, Tiificarora, and Stockbridge Indians of December 2, 17&4. 

T!irough treaties and agreements, the Indian tribes ceded to the 
Vnite,d States almost a billion acres. Although treaty provisions vary^ 
jji ^neral, the Indians retained lands for their own use which were 
to be iiuilieucible and tax exempt. The Federal Government in turn 
:iirn*ed to provide public 5?ervices such as education, medical care, 
tc^'lmini! and agnciutiiral training. Specific educai^ton provisions were 
inrlnclrd rn a >;ubstantial number of treaties- j 

On March 30, 1802, Congress appropriated not to exceed $15,000 
iunnijilly to ^'promote civilization among the aborigines" This was 
the liryt «;tatntorj^ provision establishing congressional responsibility 
for Indian education. 

At the request of Pi^sident Monroe, the Congress passed an act 
on Ararcb ^i, 1819, which Felix Cohen calls "the org^ic I^^al basis 
for most of the education work of the Indian Service."** The pur- 
[M-^se of the net was tn **civilize" by converting Indians from hunters 
TO iiirriculturists.^' The funds involved were apportioned among 
iho>e societies and individuals— ^usually missionary^ organizations — 
ihiif had been prominent in the effort to "civilize" the Indians. As 
* Lcaty fun<ls became available, these were disbursed in the same way. 
TIjc itimual iippropriation, known as the "civilization fund," con- 
tinued nntil the end of the treaty period and was repealed in 1873. 

TJie Office of Commissioner of Indian Affairs was created by Con- 
iri-ess as a part of the act of July 9, 1832, although the Bureau itself 



^' Cf^h^n, "Hndbook of F«d«TU Iddlad Law/' 1940 ed, p. 239, 

u Wt>rcttt^ V. Otorffia, 04, 1^32; 31 V,S, (tl5w ft F«t 51^^ S U fid. 433, 
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liad been ostablislied in 1824, Tlie office was under the direction of 
lhi^ Secretary of War^ and subject to the regulations prescribed by 
the Pn*sident. Indian Affairs remained under tlie jurisdiction of the 
ll'ar Department until 1849^ when it was moMed to the newly estab- 
litih*>il Department of Interior- Under this ftct^ the Bureau of Indian 
Afftiirs passed from military to civilian controL This had little pmc- 
Tical efLe<;t on actual administration, however^ since Army officers 
continued to be employed as agents. 

The Attitudes of the early tJommisioners of Indian AflFairs shaped 
the policies of Indian education for the century that followed, given 
the broad legislative discretion granted by Congrei:s to the Secretary 
of Interior^ and in turn^ to the ^Head" of Indian Affairs^ to manage 
the education of Indians. Tlie annual reports of the Commiissionei-s ju'e 
clear indicatorsof those attitudes* 

In his second annual report, the first Head of the Bureau of Indian 
AiTairs, Thomas L. McKenney^ in urging increased apppopriat ions for 
the support of Indian schools, pointed out that the schools served an 
important pacification role in our conquest of the West. 

* * * theseestablishmentsgofurther,inmyopinion,towards 
securing our borders from bloodshed, and keeping peace 
among Die Indians themselves, and attaching them to us, than 
would tlie physical force of our Army, ii employed exclu* 
fiively towai-ds the accomplishment of those obje<iiTes.*" 

In hb annual report of 1848, Commissioner W. Medill provides us 
with a disturbing insight into the prevailing atitudes of the times: 

Stolid and unyielding in his ways, and inveterately 
wedded to the savage habits, customs, and prejudioes in which 
he has been reared and trained, it is seldom the case that the 
full blood Indian of our hemisphere ^can, in immediate juxta* 
position with a white population, be brought farther within 
the pale of civilization than to adopt its vices; under the 
corrupting influwices of which^ too indolent to labor, and too 
weak to resist, he soon sinks into misery and^ d^pair. The 
inequality of his^ position in all that secures dignity and re^ 
spect, is too glaring, and the contest he has to make with the ■ 
superior race with which be is brought Into contact * * * is 
too unequal to hope for ft better result. 

While to all, the fateof the red man has, thus far, been alike 
unsatisfactory and painful^ it has with manj^ bei^ a source 
of much misrepresentation and unjust national reproach. 
Apathy, barbansm, and heathenism must give way to energy, 
civilization, and Christianity; and' so, the Indian of this con- 
tinent has been attend^ with much le^s of oppression and in* 
justice than has * * * been * * * believed. If, in the rapid 
spread of our population and sway, with all their advantages 
to ourselves and to others^ injury has b^n inflicted upon 
the barbarous and heathen people we have displaced, are we 
as a nation to be held up to reproach for such a result,^* 

'"vADQtiA] Import for 1826. OiDc« of Iq4t«a AiUitu, 50ft, 
B An&uai report for 1S48. Bure^Q Of Tndlnn Affalrv. P- ^01 f. 
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Commissioner KfedilPs successor^ Orlando Brown, appears to be 
moro sanjfuine about the prospects for effective assimilation of the 
Indjan. The weapons are to be the sword, the plow> and the primer. 

Tlie dark clouds of ignorance and superstition in which 
these l>eople have so long been enveloped, seem to be breaks 
ing away, and the light of Christianity and general knowl- 
edge to l>e dawning upon their moral and intellectual darkness. 
The measures to which we are principally indebted for the 
great and favorable change that has taken place are the con- 
centration of the Indians within smaller districts of the 
country, where the game soon becomes scarce^ and they are 
y compelled to abandon the pursuit of the chase^ and to resort to 
agriculture and other civilized pursuits; and the introduction 
or manual labor schools amonc them^ for the education of 
their children in letters, agriculture, the mechanic arts, and 
the domestic economy* These institutions being in charge of 
missionary societies of various religious denominations, and 
conducted by intelligent and faithnil persons of both sexes, 
sele^'ted with the concurrence jof the ]>epartment, the Indian 
youth are also carefully instructed in the best of all knowl- 
edge, religious truth, their duty toward God, and their fellow 
beings.^* 

Commissioner Li: Lea,' the next in line, was the third Indian Commis^ 
sioner in a row to announce a blatant policy of coercive assimilation : 

It is indispensably necessary that they (the Indians) be 
placed in positions where they can be controlled, and finally 
compelled, by stem necessity, to resort to agricultural l^hat 
or starve,** 

Commi^ioner Lea advocated the expansion of the number of manual 
lal)or schools, as "efficient auxiliaries m imparting ♦ ♦ ♦ a knowledge 
of letters, agriculture, and mechanic arts, and of advancing them m 
civilization and Christianity/' He pointed out that a merely book- 
taught Indian will resume *^the barbarism of his original condition** 
with nothing more to show for his education than a "more refined 
cunning, ana a greater ability to concoct and perpetrate schemes of 
mischief and violence."^* 

It is only possible to understand tlie strident inhumanity and arro- 
gance of such policy statements in the context of the frontier settler 
constituency to which the Federal Government was responding. For 
example, in the same year that Commissioner Lea was suggesting 
starvation as an assimilation tactie, a Kansas newspaper summarized 
the general feeling of the frontier toward Indians as follows: 

A set of the most miserable, dirty, lousy, blanketed, thiev 
ing, lying, sneaking, murdering, graceless, faithless, gut eat- 
ing sKunkSj tlie Lord has ever permitted to infest the earth, 
and whose immediate and final extermination, all men except 
Indian agents and traders, should pray for^^ 



^* n^port of th« CommlMlon^r of IndtAD Attalrs. p. Si. 
^ 1^>V> Jttfport of the Commtiattonrr tadiAit AffAtrv. 1- 
^ lASS R«fH>rt of thr CommliMlOD«r of IndlAD AttAlfi* p. 6. 
" Ptttr Farb. op. tit^ p. 
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'I lio n*tility ir»s f^ftt*n iks briUul Jis the rhetoric. One historian has 
^^ruphically iiosi*riht*<l iu\ extreme exanipie of white settler attitudes 
ami violence. 

In Califonihr, the gold ruah attnictetl thous;inds irho imin- 
datcd the inilmns in the no rl hern and eentrul parts of tlie 
Statei obtitevatiriij: their villajres and ovennniiing their hunt- 
ing a ml <fathei Jn^^ouiKls. BUnvn about like lea \ ess in ^lytorin, 
Indians stm^jgled to snrvive. Their ilesi^rutiou turned some 
of them tonn4>crj* i\nd pilfering of minens^ ami the w hiteis, in 
retaliation! fornied posses aud massacred the natives guilty 
and innocent alike. In time, white attitudes hardened against 
the Indians so that no excuse was needed for hostility against 
them. The white population viewed Indians as verinin who 
had to be eliminated from the California scene. Indian chil- 
dren were murdered with the explanation that ^^nits breed 
lit c." Indian woaten were rai>eJ, l\»nned into concubinage, or 
slain withont uK'ny. Manv adult males were rounded up and 
employed as ^ilavi* hkbor. l^lseaye rut deeply into the Indian 
lK>pulatiou al^o. It m estima^ted that as many as 70,000 Indians 
ilied from one cause or another in California during the 
ilecade lS40-;m^* 

Ast'arly as lSH8,thc educational policy of civilizing Indians through 
manual ti^iuing in agricultui^ and the mechanic aits became estab- 
lishe<l practk^. At that time. 16 manual labor schools serving 800 stu- 
dents, and 87 boarding schools servin^'2373 students were in existence. 
It is also intere<%ttng to note that a large proportion of the expense 
forthc operation of the schools came from Indian treaty funds and not 
Federal appropriations. During the 10-year period from 1845-55, more 
than nullion w tis expended. Of this amount, only one^tweutieth, or 
abinit $10,000 |>er ycar^ c;une from Keileral Government 



burinj? ^the later part of the treaty period, greater concern was 
expi'essed over the reluctance of Indian children to attend the white 
man's schools, und troatv provisions regarding compulsory attendance 
were developed. Treaties with the Sioux and Navajo in tl*e 1860's pn>- 
vided for a sc hool and a teacher for every 30 children who could be 
iti(lu<vd or compello<l to attcndp'* 

In ls7lt the treaty periotl came to an end irhcn Congress decreed 
llint lient efnrth, '*Ko Indian nation or tribe within * * * the Unrted 
StiU^'s .s^iall be acknowledged or recognized as an independent nation, 
tribe, at pi^wer.'* This did not rescind^ however^ the obligations of the 
hVdcral Government under the nearly 400 established treaities. 



In response to the demand for more land, the Homestead Act was 
passed in 1863, which opened up the Plains to the settlers. To facilitate 
the pi-ocess, "encouragement was given to the slaughter of the big 



AWla M. JofcYpEiy. Jr.. *Tbe Inia^n Heritdfe of AmeH^ft," Alfred A. Knopf. New Tork. 
I* tttpon of the Bccretarj of tb« Interior. Sta. Ex. Doc.. No. Ip pt. 1. 34tb C^ng.. fl^st se«s« 

IViiT Fiirb. op. Git., p. 25. 1968. 
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burt'iilo lionN, ilir IiJiliiins )>i't]u i(>:il f^oune nf food; with their uioat 
iroiie, if WHS helii^vhil trjlK?s would he formi outo the icsei vaTioiis 
by thu ih'oiiht^ of ratioiis." 

By the hisoM wore virtflf^IIy extinct, niitl iimiiy of tlie Plains^ 
ItuUaikT' \vi*re snirviii;^, lu addition, many Indian tribus wcU'u deciniiited 
hy upKleiiiios of piiialTpox. rholera, and other infivtious diseases which 
\\vi\' intiodui al by the U.iS, \rniy and white st^ttlei s,-- 

l.>y is7K graft and corniptinn of tlie Indittn i-esiervation agencies 
b:id nin lieil sv^ikd:tl{»ns propertiunsi. l*i'esideiit Grant, under pressure 
fiom humanitarian reformers, initiat6<l a now approach known as 
t!ie pi Mte polii v, "'Keservntions wei'e distri}»nted anVong tlie ina}or 
ivli^ionA denominations, whieli, in an uiiprtTedented delegation of 
powei^ |jy tlio Federal Ooveviiment to ehurdi bodies, were ^iven the 
ri^rhtlo Uinninate new agents, and direct edncutional and other activi- 
ties on the I'e^ervat iun;5,'' Tlie exjHsriment a failui^e that left deep 
^xars o)i Indian conimunitieis and marked the denouement of the 
* Tovernnie^it V p(»hi y of subsidizing? religions gronps to educate Indiuns,^ 

Tlu* n^tunnt^fx had argned that the more benign methofls of the 
l:li^^i^ul;^ ies would Jirtsten tlie pacification and assimilation of the 
liibes. 111 artiuility, * * iijany reservations had come under the 
antliority of wiiat amounted to stern missionary dictatorships whose 
fariatir ze»hnisneKH liad crushed Indian culture and institutions, sup- 
pre^^'ed ndigiuus and other liberties, and punished Indians for the 
least &hi)W of iud'^j^endence/' And^ the military was frequently 
caUed in to rein force the missionaries' orders. 

In the last three decades of the lOtli century, Indians Tpuglit with 
^ij-eat feroeity in tlie final defense of their homeland and freedom. 
Tribe after tribe rose in rebellion, only to be ci:uslied by the U,S, 
Army — the southern T lains tribes in 187i, the Sioux in 1876, th^ Nez 
Perce in 1877, the northern Cheyenne and Bannock in 1878, the IJte 
in 1S7SK and the Apache tUrou;:hout n*uch of the 1880's until Geron- 
inio finnlly snrrendered with his remnant band of 36 survivors, 

''An^uislied i-ebelHons against the intolerable conditions on reserva- 
tions gradually became fewer, and many Indians turned, instead, to 
makin^^ appeals for help from the supernaturaL It was futile. The 
Ghost I>ante, which promised the return of the bu^alo and the dis- 
api>carance of wliife men, spread from the Nevada Paiutes^ where it 
liad ori^rin;itetl^ to the Plams reservations. In ISOO^ i^was emshed 
unt sternly with the the murder of Sitting Bull and the massacre of 
a Sioux band at Wounded Knee, S, Dak, The episode marked the_ 
eompleiion tlie white man's concjuest of tlie Indian in tlie United 
States," -\ 

The bas^* approach of subsidizing various religious pfroups to op- 
' crate si ho ds for Indians did not come to an end until lSOT, How- 
ever, tilt* Ihneau of Indian Affairs started buildinj^ its own educational 
system in the ISTO's, The system was based on tlie "model" established 
by Gen. R, II. Pratt^ who foiindecl the Carlisle. Indian School in 
PennKylvania in 1879 in abandoned army bartacks. The school was 



=* Alvto -totief^br. Jr. op. rir^. p. 330h 
" Jhii.. p. 340. 
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nin in a ri^id uiilitiirv fiishitm* with lie;i\_v einphii>;i.s oii nistir v*K"a- 
n<niu] cdticntioiT. The V<^hI wa^: to j>rovide"a iii;ixjnnim of ra]>id roer* 
cive usshnilation into white isociety, Jt w us do^i^iied tP sopiinite w child 
from his reservution and family, striiVliimof histi-ibal lore ami timres, 
foiw the complete abandonment of nis native JdUgiiage, and i>n7>are 
liiin ill such a way that he would ne\"er return to his peo]>^e, Ueiieral 
Pnitt utilized the *'outiiig syfstein'* of placing children in f^ood Chris- 
tian homes duriiig the summer so that they could not retm'n to their 
families and suflfcr a relapse into tribal ways. The children were 
usually kept in boardinjt school for 8 years during which time they were 
not permitted toseetheir parents or relative?.''*' 

Obviotisly^ the process required wvere disci]>line* and wa?; di^eply^ 
resented by parents* ^ribes^ and children, who hud absolutely no voice 
in its oouduct. The Carlisle School set a model and pattern which was 
to dominate tlie Federal Government ap]>roach to Indinn education 
\ for half a centnrj" until it came under devastating attaek in flie Meriam 
\ Report of 1!)S8. Although the Carlisle School no longer exists, a inim- 
\ber of o(T-reservatibn boarding schools established at that time are 
in existence : 

\ n;).^J;e]l Iiidi*^» School, Kan^!a.s, 3878. 
^.^ Clu^uiiiwii ludian School. Ore^ron. 1S80. 
\ Cjiihicco Iiutinn School, Oklnhoina, 16S4. 
\AlJ>iK|iientnc. Indian Sclioolj Sow' jflexico, ISSC. " 
^itcwart Indian School, XeNTida, 1800. 

An actNof Con^rmssjii 1882 facilitated the develoi>iiicnt i^f the Fed- 
cr;d school \#iyf^tem, by authorizing the use of abiindoned Army posts 
or harracks.N\to.=t of these facilities were obviously inapproprinfe And 
inadequate ntXthe time, an^l some have continued up to the present 
und|?r severe plVj'sical handicap!^. 

For exainpte,\he subcommitt^ visited the Foi*t Apache Indian 
^School in WhiteriVer, x\riz., and the FortWingate Elementary- 8t."hool 
outside of Oallup, 1^. Mex. Both of these schools are converted Amy 
pn^ts with gi'os^y inadequate physical fadlities, dating back to the 
loth century. It is nearly incredible to note that the Fort Wingate 
School, pointed out in the Meriam Keport of 1928 as a particularly 
deficient facility, still continues to operate today »s a Federal boarding 
school . 

Klnckhohn and Leighton, in their classic study of the Navajo, have 
l>rovi(!ed a description of the ^insidious nature of the Federal boarding 
school system and its impact on thousands of Navajo children ; 

Tlie £ru^ding principle of early Indian education was that 
children must be fitted to enter white society when they left 
scl>ool and hence it was thought wise to remove them from 
home influences and often to take them as far ft^vaj as Cali- 
fornia or even Pennsylvania in order to "civilize" them 
fiister. The policy was reallv to go behind the existing social 
organisation in order to dissolve it. No effort was made to 
prepare them for dealing effectively x\"ith Reservation con- 
difioiis. Yet more than 9^ percent of the Navaio children 
x^ent home^ ratlier than to white communities, after leaving 



"Peter P&rb, op. cit.. p. 237. 
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sclioolf only to find tjieiiisehes han(l]ca{)ped for taking 
part in Navajo life because they did not itiiow the tech- 
niques an^ customs of their own people * * *, The children 
were forbidden to speak their o^n languages, .and mihtarv 
discipline prevailed. Pupils thus spent their childhooiJ 
years under ft mercilessly rigid system which could not offer 
the psychological advantages of family life in even the 
poorest Indito home.*^ 

^ Althouifh m.iny ohnnjres have taken place, it is etill possible tc 
Hud examples of practices wliieh iipproximftte the appronch of 
70-yeai*s ago. A "prominent anthropologist lias reported nn extunple 
bused on recent neld \vork by one of his graduate students. The re- 
port describes a boarding schot^l on the Navajo Kesei^ation, where» 
^^Children are beaten, pervasive attacks are made against their cul- 
tural beliefs, elasses start with the Lord's Prayer, ana te&<ibers advo- 
oate tne free labor of Navajo girls in their iiomes, doing laundry, 
scrubbing floor et cetera, all done on students* after-scSool time, 
'to teach them the American way of h ousekeeping.* '* 

The counterpart of the educatlon^^^ policy whose objective was to 
"MWsoh-^" tlie ftotMftl or^^Hnizution of iTuiian nfe on the reservation was 
Dawes Severalty Act of 1A87, which was designed to **dissolve" the 
In'lian land hase. Tliis legislation ushered in what is known as the 
''Allotnieiit Poriod" in the history of Indian affairs^ and was carried 
o,ut ivitJi a missioimry zeal and devastating impact until it was halted 
by the reform legislation of the New I>eal. Ironically, th(* legislation 
was supiwted by hunmnttarian reformers who realized that ivhhmigh 
Army could keen the Indians on the reservations^ it joiild not keep 
the white settlers off, Thn?^ the act was p.een as a means for ?et"in ing 
part of the Tndian land-base. 

The real aim of this bill is to get at the Indian lands and 
open them np to settlement. The provisions for the appai-eut 
benefit of the Indian are hnt the pretext to got at the lands 
and occupy them * * *. If this were done in the name <if 
»!rreed, it would be bad enough : bnt to do it in the name of 
humanity, and under the cloak of an ardent desire to promote 
the Indian^s welfare by making him like onrselves^ whether 
he will or not, is infinitely worse.'^ 

President Grover Cleveland summed it all up in a terse comment 
following his signing of the Dawes Act : 

, Hunger and thirst, of the white man for Indians* land is 
almost equal to his hunger and thirst after righteousness.'" 

In 1948, the Hoover Commission's e\^lu.flLtion of the allotment policy 
stated the foll>wingi 

Two-thirds of Indian-owned land, including mnch of the 
best land, was alienated before the Allotment polir:y was 

» HettHDgt. pt )i. p. 2m. 

'Flnftbadier, ^'Moauni«iitAl Tr*ntls*. « 5lu<Jy of the Rol^ <tt the Tederal GoT«rnm*nl In 
tlte EtfQCAtfon of tii« American fAfttan." ]9i;7. p. 231. 
•0 P«t«r Tirb. op. dt, p. 306. 
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^^iiiijoaecl, 1^*1**^ 00 iiiillion a<-*n*i^ lo^t tliicngh the l>i'Ocef^ 
lijiVI iviiiiUitt*cl ill ln^lr;Mt on it<>i\sln]>, tlie piohleiii of povertv 
jj^on^r nio,^t trilws coiil(U:>e solved willi loss dURoiflLv mu\ with 

""more certainty ^today * * *, ^ ^ , 

Giving a man a title to laud^ whether it be in tinst^ or a 
ptitc'iit ill fee, tetiohes hlin iiothiu;i< The ratinuaUz^itioii bi'hiiiJ 
tfii*. policy iasoob\ ioiisly fuUo thiit it i (»uhl jiot havt* pnn nileil 
for so long a time if not supiicrted by tlie avid demand of 
others for Indian lands. This was a way of j^l:tinf|r them, 
usually at bar^^ain prices. The unallcted land^ were declared 
surplus and sold, and the Indian in nearly all cases got his 
ft^e patent and sold his allotment,^* 

Senator Kobe rt . F,. Kennedy^ testifying before the Senate Indian 
Affairs Si!l>ccinmittee on March 5, 1968, summarized its eon.se<iuonces ; 

The Allotment Act succeeded in the period of the next 40 
years in diminishing the Indian tribal economic bf\sc from 
MO iniliion a^ es to approximately 50 million aci-es of the least 
desirable land. Greed for Indian resoui'ces and intolerance of 
Indiuu cultures combined in one act to dri\'e tlie Amertraii 
Indian into the depths of a poverty from which he has never 
reco\'ered. 

(Tim Bureau of Indian Affairs classified these remaiaing lands a^ 

14 million acres critically eroded, 17 million arn s severely eroded, and 
25 million arr;?s as sli^iiitly erotlecl,) 

Nx>one apparently ha& made a thorough asses^ii^ent of ihe impact of 
the ATKtment Act on the Indian family or fiOcial structure, but ii. h 
.fairly obvious t^:iat a net result was in many instances sevore social ois* 
organization and a malignant, hostile-dei>endeney relationship wiih 
the Bederal Government, 

In 1901, Theodore Roosevelt sent a progress report to Congress: 

In mv Judgment, the time has arrived and ^^e should 
definitely make up our minds to recognize the Indian as an 
individual aod not as a member of a Tribe- The General Allot- 
ment Act is a mighty'pulyerizing engine to break up the 
" Tribnl mass, It ar:ts directly upon the family and upon the 
individual * * * We should now brea't up the Tribal ifunds, 
doing for them what Allotment does for the Tribal lands; 
that IS they should be divided into individual holdings,^^ 

The interrelationship between the educational policy and the land 
policy of this period is obvious — coei-cive assimilation at any cost. It 

15 interesting to note thatj under scctipn 5 of tlie Dawes Act, purchase 
money to be paid by the Federal Government for surplus lands not 
alloted to individual Indians was to be held in trust in the Treasury 
of the United States^ and was to be "at all times subject to appropria- 
tion by Confess for the eduf^tior and civilization of such tribe or 
tribes of Indians or the members thereof** Thus proceeds from the 

■1 hjm^n TyUr, ^'Indlao Affairs ; A Work Vaw on Tf^rmlDnnon ; Wllh an AltemPt to 
fibow Ita ADtecedentfl/^ Briffham Youa^ LnlveriltT, ProvOr Utah, 1004 d. 0, 
» P«tM Pirb. on, dt„ p, 2<ST. 
" S, I^man Tyftr op. c!t„ p, 5. * 
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desti ne tion of th*" Iiidiiin land base were to be used to pay the cbstsof 
taking Indian children from tlieir homes and placing' tliem in Federal 
boa^din^ school^;, a system designed to dissolve Indian social 

Many Indian families resisted the assault of Lhe Federal Govern- 
ment on their lives by simply ref \ising to si?nd their children to school. 
Con^ssj desirin«i; to breiik this msistance at uiiy co?tj par^scd legisla- 
tion in 189S, which.used the technique of staj^vation lo enforce^" com- 
pulsory attendance : ' 

The Secretary of the Interior may in his discretion estab- 
lish such regulations as ^jvill prevent the issuing of rations 
'or the furnishing of subsistence either in money or in kind 
to the head of any Indian family for or on account of any 
Indiaii child between the ages of 8 and 2l^years who sliall not 
have attended school duHng th*; preceding year ♦ * ^ , 

The Secretary of the Interior may, in his discretion^ with- 
liold rations, clothing, and other annuities from Indian par-\ 
entsor guardians who refuse or neglect to send and keep tiieir 
children of proper school age in some school a reasonable por- 
tion of the year," 

Similar provisions are contained in other acts such as one applying 
to the Osage in ^ 

Despite tlie fact that Congress qualified the law forbidding, agents 
from withholding rations to force parents to send their children out^ 
5Jide of the State in which they reside<l, the practice continued.. In 
the 1920% it was brutally applied to the Navajo Beservation. 

In 1919j both the Congress and the Board of Indian Commissioners 
inquired into the Navajo school situation and came up \vith some 
startling statistics. Of an estimated 9,613 Navajo children eligible 
for schopl, the Board of Indian Commissioners found that only 2,089 
were actually attending school. These and^ similar investigations else^ 
where culmmated in 1920 in a campaign to educate the Indian in 
record time. The Secretary of the Interior was charged fay law in 
1920 Ho make and enforce such rules and regulations as may l>e nec-"^ 
essary to secure tli^ enrollment and regular attendance of eligible 
Indian children who are wards of the Govern'nent.** Indian parents 
wh<i refused to comply with the new regulations were subject to fines 
and imprisonmeiit." 

[ In 1920, the chairman of the House Indian Affairs Committee in- 
{ formed the Bureau o"f Indian Affairs that the desire of Congress was 
that every Indian boartling school in the couritry sliould be filled to 
capacity at all times, and where this could not be accomplifhed^ it was 
his committee "^s hitention to close those schools, {^roni this time on, 
Con^^ress was to continuously raise the question ^s to whether or not 
all the seats were filled in Federal boarding schools, and educational 
appropriations were to be dependent upoiv having every school 
crammed as full as possible. Tins resulted in. moving Indian children 
around the countiy to wherever tlie empty spaces were found.) This 

« 29 V.n.C. Ftb. a 188T- C. lid. No. tS. 24 Stftt. 8S& ^ ^ ^ 

*^ Aclbf Mar. 18. 1393, c. 200, No. 1* 27 Stat €28. 20 tJ.SC SS8. 
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inamlRto from Corif^i oss forced the Bureau Indian Affairs to taW^ 
dmst ir acti(^ns in re^gurd to the Navajo." \ 

Driven by criticism to educate the Navajos quickly and yet ham-\ 
i>ert*d by the congresssional reluctance to build the necessary schools, \ 
C(>nirnission**r Burke attempted to njeet the situation by liniitinf^ the 
reservation boarding schools to the firrit three KiTades, transporting \ 
all ^'avajo children in and above the fonrth jTradc to other nonreserva- 1 
tion boarding schools throu^fhout the West'and Southwest. Each a^nt i 
oil the iv-ervation received a quota which he had to fill. The mctnods [ 
Mi^d were both cruel and reprehensible. TheNavajos themselvesjpro- 
tefite^l through their newly formed tribal council in 1924* They 
)>oiiited nut the U.S.^statute which prohibited the Government from 
sendin;: the children out of StaJte without the voluntary consent of the 
pamit^. The ^tatutebnd been blntantly violiited and in many instances 
tho-i hiUh^n had been taken away from their homes by force. In addi- 
tidlK tljo lo.'^s of the children to the family had a severe economic effect, 
in thiit the rhildren wei e tiot available at home to tend sheep*" 

The House Appropriations Committee took no heedj fiU up the 
schools, or the funns would be cut. The roundup of children conthiued." 

A welhestablished tactic for eopinir with grossly deficient appro- 
imutions.was to reduce the ^st of running a wiarding school through 
the tipe of child labor. Despite the fact that therft had been a great 
rednction in the average age of the children now attending boaraing 
schools, the workloads ^re not materially reduced. Although the 
practice was protested by Indians and others, 'Nothing was to he done 
about it until it was exposed by the Meriam report in 1928. The 
Moriam report was also to find that many boarding schools were 
enrolling substantially more students than could reasonably be accom<* 
luodated/^ 

4. THF MEKliVM REPORT AND THE NEW DEAI* PEHIOD 

During the 1920^ corruption, exploitation, mismanagement, and the 
genernl failure of our Indian programs became a national scandal, and 
enoufrh Pressure and general concern was jrenerated to stimulate a pro- 
lonced Senate Indian Affairs Committee investigation which began in 
lf28 and lasted for 15 years* More important, the best critical survey 
<^.ver conducted of Federal Indian programs was completed and pub- 
lished -^he Meriam report of 1928, Both investigations called for 
Sweeping changes and led to our Nation's most creative and intiovattve, 
but relativelv <*hort lived, period in Indian affairs. This new mandate 
re5uhod in the pa^wage of the Indian Reorfi:anization Act and 
the *vtrong leadership of President Roost^yelt* SecretJiry of tbe Interior 
Tclce^c Coinmisftionor of Indian Affairs John Collier, and the superb 
legal siipjKirt Felix Cohen and his Ptaff in an ambitious effort to 
shape a "Xow t>eal. for American Indiiinj:." Despite the intellectual 
and i^nfial political^ force of this reconstruction effort, »hoth the ideas 
and the Rnancial s^ipport had lost momrn*um or Wr u^'^orTrinc^l 
before IVorhl W:\t 11 was brought to a close. ^ 

*^ J .iwn nrr C. KpUy. "The Nnrnlo InrtlRns dnil Federal IndlMti Po11c7l** Th^ tJnlT«rslt7 
«Ilyt<l.. p. 17*. 
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Pjobubly thei most significant investigation ever eonducted in tlie 
field of Indian affairs was initiated in 1926 at the request of iW 
Secretary' of the Interior, The investigation wascondueted by a review 
temu eoumissioned through the Brookings Institution in Washington* 
D.r. {xhRP known as the Institute for Government Kcsearch). It was 
directed bv I^ewis Meriam of the University of Chieago. The report 
was to be a comprehensive survey of soeial and economie conditions of 
the American Indian. The report was devastating in itscritieism in two 
major areas whieh eonstitud&d the most serious defieieneies in Indian^ 
:kdn]ini5ttratiDn : The exclusion of Indians from the mana;>enient of 
their own iitTairs, and the poor quality of servlees (eriportally beiihh 
and <*du^:ation) i^enderecl by public ofhci{\ls not i^sponsible to t'lie In- 
dian I'fiopie tliey served. It is striking, to sa^ the least, that these ai-c 
two major finding of the present siiEcon^mittee invo.stigation. - 

One fhapter of the Meriam report is devoted to education and maiiv 
of ir$ ftiiJ.ui^rs pt\i"i\llel the findings of this I'Cpoii. Completed ovt-r i 
years ?^go, many of the report reeominendations are vet to be aeeom- 
phslied. The report was highljf critical of boarding schools and called 
thorn ^^rossly inadequate. Criticisms included overci-owded dormi- 
tories, tiefi<^ient diets* inadequate medical facilities, and a daily sched- 
ule of ^\ork Jind study which was overly demanding. The curriculum 
was called unrealistic^ classroom instruction /techniques were found 
ineffective. Low teacher salaries were blamed for low educational 
standards. Staff personnel were con^dered inadequately trained. 

Tlie report said the most fundamental need in Indian affairs was a 
change in point of view. Although eventnal.^ssimilation should cf ^- 
f iniie w he rtie gon] of the Federal ftovernmejit, this could best t>p 
conifilished by strengthening rather than destroying the Indian family 
and social strtTcture: To accomplish this; would require a radical 
reformulation of the Federal school program^ which could otily be 
done with more enlightened And competent personnel : 

I*" * * The surest way to achieve the change in point of view 
i- to raipe the rjualifications of teachers and other employees. 
KH^r all is said that can be said about the skill ana devo- 
tion of some employees^ th& is/ct remains that the Govern: 
nient <>t the United States regularly takes into the instruc- 
tional staff of its Indian 'schools teachers whose credentials 
would not be accepted in good public school systems * * * 

However, the report places considerable emphasis on the fact that 
eviji "^irood pnblic schools" with traditional cnrricnhmi.q ^vel^ not tlic 
answ(M\ should not send asWhe model for the Federal schools to 
oniulatf. \ 

, A -^rjndarfl course of study, routine classroom mothodsj tra- 
difionat typo^? of schools, even if they wore aileqnatcly sup- 
j>liocl— imd they are not — would not solve the prr>hbm. The 
ui'^tliod:^ of the average pnblicWhool in the United States can- 
riot 5^:ifelv bo taken over ixidily and applied to Indian educa- 
tion. Inifian tribes and individual Indian^ within the tribes 
varv so mudi tliat a standard Wntent aiid method of educa- 
\i ■ / 

T^riDi, -Til** rroblem of Intiinti Admlnlfifri^tilon/" 192S. i>. ^^t-.. 
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tu n, no matter liow carefully they might be prepared, would 
be worse than futile/* 

Tlie report stressed repeatedly the need for a relevant instructional 
curriculum^ adapted to the individual needs and backgi-oinid of the 
students, and tne failure of the schools to take into consideration or 
.adapt to the language of the child. 

Tne report condemned the taking of caildren fi"o:n their liomos 
and placing them in pff^reservation toaruins schools, pointing out this 
was '*at variance with modern views of education and social work, 
which regard home and fajbily -s essentia] institutions from which it 
is generally undesirable to uproot children. '*'The report noted that the 
oil' reservation boarding schools also had serious inadequacies: for ex^ 
ample, they were overcrowded and poorly staffed. The roi^ort sug- 
gested that ^'ultimately most of the boarding schools as thev ore 
presentlj^ orgai^ized, should disappear.*' Tlie report r^ominen^lert i liat 
substantially improved day schools slipuld replace boftvdinff pi-hools." 

Although emphasizing the eventual £^al of educating Indians in 
the public schools, the report warned of the Government temptation 
'^to save money and wash its hands of respoBsibiitty for the Indian 
cliild-*' The report explicitly stated a distrust for State supervision and 
the ability of States to meet the special needs of Indian pupils. It 
recommended that "Federal authorities retain suflBeient professional 
direction f o make sure the needs of the Indians are nieh'' 

C<^munuuty participation in the direction of the jjchool?; w as si n>^frb 
rocomm^^ndea l>y the report The ]jrocess should begin uv enlisring the 
service of IndUnti on i=(mool committees in the day^hoofs,'AS a^adual 
|i?i?p!iration for &Mvice on boiirds of educntion. TJie mjort foresoTv 
tlie (roiernment schools as models of educational excellence which 
could proride assistance and leader^ip tu public schools. Forty years 
later that goal remains unrealized/* 

The report also commented upon the need for furnishing adequate 
i^econdary schooling and scholarship and loan aids for IndiAn higher 
education; the need ior educational specialists rather than adu>inistra' 
tors to direct education programs; and the expensi;^ **habit'' of using 
unsatisfactory abandoned Army f ortsas schools^ ^ 

The Meriam report had a substaivtial impact. In 1929^ the National 
Advisory Commission on Education was organized.by the Secretary of 
th<! Interior actini^ for the President, and its report, published in 1£>31, 
fidded to the weight of the Meriam study. 

John Collier oecatne Commissioner of Indian Affairs under the 
Roosevelt administration on April 21, lD33j and held the oJfice imtjJ 
succeeded by Willi^im Brophy in If 45. 

Ill his first report as Commissioner, CoIlieT made clear his intentions \ 
tocarrj" out the recommendations of the Aieriam report: 

The redistribution of educational opportunity for Indians^ 
out of the concentrated boarding school, reaciiiug the few, ■ 
and in<o the day school, reaching the many, must l>e con- 



*»lblr1.. p. 403. 
*^IUM.. fK 415. 
" iMd.. p. 4t-i. 
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tinned ami arcclortitofl. The boftrding sclioob which remain 
nnist be t'ontinncd ftntl accelerated^ The Imrdinj; schciok 
which remain must be specialized on lines of occnpntional 
ncfd for diildix^n of the older groups, oi" of tlie need of some 
Indian children for institutional care. The diiy 5>chnols nnisc 
he Worked «iut on lines of connnunity service, reaching the 
adult as ^-ell as the clnM^f^nd influencing tlie health, the rec- 
reation, and the economic welfare of their local nivas. 

^\'nr"kinp: with his DirCf^toi" of hult^tn Edricatron, Willat^l Bt^atty, 
Collier initiated fl series of new approaches and innovations in a major 
<>iTort to overhaul and remodel the Federal scliool Jjystemx Beatty i-e- 
mained Dii-cctor of Indian Edncation after the n^f^i^nat'toii (if Collier, 
f nutil the DiHf^n Mjrei-s mii^nissionei*s]upf lie^imuu^x on Mav 8, li>r>0, 
when in ColUer^s view, "Under Myer'ss retrogiL^s^ive poUcicR, matty 
conld not function, and he resij^ncd 

Legislatively, the key^^tone of the Collier commissionership was the 
Indian Keorganizntion Aet of Jnne 18, IftM, which ended tlie allot- 
n^eutei o l^egun in iS^(7 and was designed to further the Coliior policies 
of: 

Economic rehabilitation of the Indians, principally on tlicland. 
Organization of the Indian tribes for managing their own 
affaira 

Civil and cultural freedom and opportunity for tht Indians.** 

The act itself was unique in that it was submitted to and discussed 
Tvith the various Indian tribes before being submitt-cd to Congress, 
and when passed, became operative for any tribt. only after tlic tribe 
itself had adopted the act by majority vote of its adult members. 

Section 11 of the act authorized loans to Indians for the payment 
of tuition and other expenses in reco^ized vocational and trade 
Schools and colleges. The IRA contemplated a progressive decrease 
of Federal involvement in Indian Affairs, and greater autonomy for 
tribal government, and has been called the "Indian Bill of Eights." 

Under the leadership of Collier and Beatty, the BIA initiated ef* 
forts at bilingual education and adult basic education. Effort was made 
1 tp recruit and train Indian teachers. Bihng^al instrurtion and the 
pnblication of bilingual curriculum materials ^p'as initiated with 
illustration^ by Indian artists. Bilingual motion pictures Tv■er^ de- 
A'cloped. and courses in Indian languages instituted at the University 
of Oklahoma. An effort ivas made to bring the cultural heritai^ of 
the Indian child into the schools, and a nurnbor of special educational 
innovations, inchidin^ leader training fichoola, j^pecial activity ^schools, 
nurses training schools, and health schools were attempted. Varioas 
in^ervie^ training programs to upgrade BIA teachers were instituted- 
.\ snmnuiry of the??epmgrams written in 194C, reported that : 

A decade of effort has brought extraordinary achievement 
* * * education nnd material gains have crjstnllized in be- 
jijinnin!^ thatnre promising in spite of adverse Congressional 
action. 



rolllor, ^"Froui Evfty Z^tjUhL" a memoir, 195. 

** Coiner, op. t\t,. V' it:*. 
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The perpetual reorientation of education for a <let.*:iJe. 
althou^ii a piecemeal {>roce<lin'e an J at timrs fi dolnyiii'^ t^i''?. 

protlucetl not only worthwhile but ulso pn-inaiit ' !t v^'- 
suits, ♦ * * 

!n 1043+ there were 2fi5 Govcrmnt^nt sdiools with i\n en- 
rollmetit of '^4,000 * * From trt llieiv a lo,s< 
of 10 t>fxir<iing scliools and a ^ain of 81 duv schools ♦ ^ * 
i*t)ix)llinrnt had shifted from three- fourth?; in boardin^r 
fioliools in to two-thirds in day schools in 194^1. * * * 

In the ros(^rvation boarding schools ♦ * * the coiir-e of 
sttttly is related closely to reservation economy in order to 
. give* the students a better understanding of lofral needs. 

There is no indication ♦ ♦ * that the ooardiug school cnn 
be wholly eliminated, nor is it desirable to do so a?; loiijr 
certain eonditions in reservation life prevail ♦ * ♦ institu- 
tional labor still exists but not is the serious problem it oaee 
was< Some of the work is performed bv unskilled labor, 
and some of it has been converted into promable, cooperative 
enterprise with iastnictional significance. The maladjustment 
of the stndetit placed in schools at a distance from his people 
lias disappeared. All the schools are in or near an Indian 
environment^ and instruction is designed to give the student 
a better understanding of his ^surroundings. *^ ♦ ♦ 

* * * Indian public school enrollment has been advocated 
for more than half a c«ntury. Naturally the public school 
system has influenced the Federal program of Indiiin educa- 
tion^ and at times, adversely. There wifi a long period when 
the Government school imitated the public school so closely 
that it failed to meet Indiait'needs* Only recently has the rela- 
tionship been balanced advantageously for the Indian. 
^ The pro\nsion of funds to maintain the Indian student in 
the public school, and the irrelevance of public school instruc- 
tion to Indian reqnireinents have been the chief difficul- 
ties ♦ ♦ *, 

Tho ma jor eriticism a^rainst the public school has been its 
failnre to meet specific Indian neeas, particularly with ref- 
erence to language difficulties, vocational trainhig, and 
erononiic adjustment.*^ 

T^nfortniifitcly, lack of funds and what Collier called ^'retrogressive 
poliries'^ diiniifr the late 1940 s and 1950*s undermined and reversed 
the oxperimoutnl anH innovative policies of the Collier-Beattyjperiod- 
Dui insr the w ar yeai^, the BIA was moved from Washington, D,C.,to 
Chicago, an<l funds were dmfitirally curtailed. Rather than close.their 
ihxy schools the Xaviijo communities took over a substantial part of the 
openttioa themseh-es,** 

r,, TKHMINATION PERIOD 

J\\ 1D^>7, f(»llowing the completion of an extensive survey begun in 
li>iis hv tjtc S(^nat*> Tiidiau .\ffairs Committee, six bills were intro- 
duced ;u Con<rtf'Hs uinjed at limiting the Indian Reorganization Act 

Atlnma, "AmrrSci^h Indt^n l-^dnc.itk.n," M046)i pp. 79-B<l. 
" Lflwr^nc** C. KrJIy, trp. rit.. JOS- 



'if r"'!!. SniiK^ cf tlinso opjKised to the IRA wcro merely interested in 
ttie tj|>oi ry rt^ei voct to tlie Iiiiliiins, while others complainGtl of ooni- 
i>iuuisti(^ 1 ViuU^jjoies iTilierent in Indian culture-'** 

l>rtw(*cii ItK^T :i!ul 1044 tlieiv was oouptant friction between Collier 
iu\i} the >V!(^»tv Ho«-^ Indian AiFairs Committees- The friction 
i^ iirlu d :i cHniux wlicn in 1044, a solcct connnittoeof the House mrid*i 
it^ itHrnninen<l;itioiis on achieving ''the final solution of tlie Indian 
pmhlem *^ * Althoufrh the tnnmiuttee named education a? the i>ri- 
mary means of solving the ''Indian jiroblem,*' its* ideas of education^ 
\\ei*c diametricalh" opposite to tho.se of Collier, and called for a return 
to the policies ami practices which has been so tlioroughly diiicredited 
hy the Mcriam mj^rt in 19£>8.^** 

It oritioizetl "a tendency in many reservation day schools to adapt 
tlie education to the Indian ami to his rGser\'atioii V-ay of life rather 
titan to ada])t the Indian to tho thibits ami requirement \\o nnist de- 
velop to succeed as an independent citizen earning liis own way off 
the reservation-" " 

It said that if "real progress^' is to be maile, Indian elementary 
school children must be taken from their homes and placed in oflf-res- 
orvation boarding schools:' 

The Indian Bureau is tending to place too much emphasis 
on the dav school located on the Indian reservation as com- 
pared with the opportunities afforded Indian children in off- 
the- reservation l>oarding sehools where they can arqnii'e an 
eflneation in healthful and culfural *^urronndiu{r< ^\ithont the 
handicaps of havinjg to spend their out-of-school hours in 
tepees, in shacks with dirt floors and no windows, in tents, 
in wickiups, in hoffans, or in surroundings where English 
is never spoken, wliere there is a complete lack of furni- 
ture, and where there is sometimes an active anta^nism 
or an abysmal indifference to the virtues of education.*^ 

The committee seemed to feel that the solution to the whole prob- 
lem was in de-lndiatiizing the Indian: 

The goal of Indian education should be to make the In- 
dian child a better American rather than to e<}uip him sim- 
ply to be a better Indian- The goal of our whole Indian 
program should be, in the opinion of your committee^ to de- 
velop better Indian Americans rather than to perpetuate and 
develop better American Indians, The present Indian edu- 
c-ition program tends to operate too much in the direction of 
perpetuating tlie Indian as a special-status individual rather 
than preparmg him for independent citizenship." 

In the s;ime year as the report of the select committee was issued, 
1044, "the Senate Indian Affairs Committee proposed a long range 



^'S, LrTnnu Tyler, Indian Alffilm, *'A Workpaper on the Termianticnn : WJtli rto Atk mrt 
I't Show JtB AtilPoed(^nts." lirlJHintn Younp TDlv^rsny, !n(H» p. 22. 

"■'Iloport of th(^ Mt^i CommUt*'* to InvOf^tlp^te Tndlan Affnlrsi onrt Conditions, UaiiM 
K(^j>(^rti<.. p(ir;turtpt Ui K,tt. l^C. "An ItiTcmtipnUon to Det*'r;nin(^ Whether th(? C^anJECfl 
StMliN of thty Tmlinn ltoM"'^*"S ^ KoVislun of the T^AWs niui KfjriiJntlonR A^^ctXn^ tttp 
Antrr1<*an tndtnn." 1044. p. 11. 
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progmni tor the gradual liqui<lutioti of the Bureau of Itidiun Affairs 
and the Hou-^e began its own in\^stigation of the BIA " " 

In 1946, John Collier, after 12 years as Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, resigned and was repUeeti by TiVilliam A- Brophy, who, at 
the Senate hearings to eonfinn his nomination, was I'epeatedly re^ 
quii-ed to assure-tTie Senators that he would follow the polieies of 



In 1046, Congress reorganized its own procedures under tlie' Legisla- 
tive Reorganization Aet, transferring to the Committee on Publie 
LanUs, later renamed the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House and tt nate jurisdiction pettaining to relations of the United 
States iUid Indians and Indian tribes, as well as consideration of 
measures relnting to the earej education, and "manage iient" of 
Indians." .-^ 

The Indian Chiims Commission Aet, introduced in its original form 
to Congress in 1930, was finally passed by the 79tli Congress in 1946. 
Tlie act ci eiueil a coiimiission to hear all Indian claims against the 
United States. 

The seKH!t committee report in 1{>44 had endorsed the proposal 
with one dissenting vote, as a step toward termination. Thus, speaking 
of outstanding Indian claims, they reported : 

Their existence, however, serves to hold the Indian to his 
life on the reservation through fear that separation from the 
tribe might deprive him of his share of a settlement which he 
believes the Govfflmment may some day make.*^ 

Of the prevailing congressional attitude, Tyler says : 

It is evident that one of the main reasons Congress was 
willing to consider it favorably was the fact that they saw it as 
a step in the preparation of the Indians for Fe^ieral with- 
drawal-" 

Commissioner Brophy, in ill health, was unable to perscmally direct 
the activities of the BIA during the years 1947 and 1948, which were 
critical to the formation of, the termination policy. The 80th Con- 
gress had committed itself tcf a pledge of reducing ''big government" 
and euttinff the costs of Go\'ernment. In this interest, a demand was 
made of Wi]}i^im Zimmermam Jr,, who became Acting Commissioner 
on June 3, 1948, when Commissjoner Brophy retired, that he inform 
the Senate Civil Service Committee of what specific reductions of ex- 
penditure the Bureau might put in force immediately. 

When a direct reply was not instantly forthcoming, the 
Acting Commissioner was subpenaed by the committee and 
required to return on the following; day with information and 
supporting doci4meaits to sliow what tribes could be removed 
at once from Goveniment supeWision and what amounts of 
money would be saved for each tribe so removed.*" 



»m S^tnt. ESK seca. 103. 130, 1^139; <k« report In "tIaQdbook Of Federal IndUn 

f;eWt Cnmiulttce to Invefltltrate Indian AffalTfl and Conditions, op, «it.r P' 
" g. Lymni) TyJer. op; dt*, p. 30* 

** r^T nnrl MoPftrkle^ ^Indlftns and Other 'A median v/^ pp, 13^134, 
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ZimmemiJin set forth a four-part formula for mensiirin^ tribe's 
readiness for withdrawal of Federal services : 

The first one was the Jegree of acrultnration; the fecond, 
economic resources and condition of the tribe; thinly the 
willingness of the tribe to be relieved of Federal control ; and 
fourth, iho willingness of the State to take over.''* 

Also in 1947, the Public Lands Committee of the HOtii Coiifirens 
"compelled" the Indian Bnreau to give them a class! Kent Ion of tribes 
witli target dates for*'frecdom from wardship*" ^ 

IJsts of tribeia under three categorie.'^ were prepared; but 
deciding what tribes should go imder which Jieadin<r!s* onre 
the obvioils choices were made, was like a hItndfoldiMi man 
picking names out of a hat. The answers giveni^oi^he Senate 
were tentative, and could not have been othen\'isej witliont ^ 
time to review the facts alwut eacli* 

The information supplied to the committee in this manner 
Tv'as used repeatedly in Congress as evidence that fhe time had 
come to terminate immediately Federal trusteeship for the 
tril>es spe^^ified hy the Acting Commissioner, and for all oth**t^ 
at the earliest possible date. The attempt by fhe Acting Com- 
missioner to suggest criteria as guides to congressional action 
was ignonnl * 

By 1948, Congress had l)egnn to cut funds mqneste<l l>y the BIA 
for education, apparently without regard for con^s^uoiices to the In- 
dian children, prompting Acting Commissioner Zimmerman to re- 
port : 

During 1948, the faHure of Congress to appropriate the 
funds needed to meet the increased cost in commodities and 
the increased enrollment which followed the termination of 
the war^ resulted in the elimination of 2,14^, children from 
Federal bojirding and day schools in the United States and 
in the closing of 18 day schools in Alaska serving 600 chil- 
dren*" 

John Nichols became Commissioner of Indian Affjiii^s on April. 
14, 1949; He pointed out Con<;ress was as much to blame as the Bnreau 
of Indian AiTairs for the continuation of the ''Indian problem,*' and 
tliat what was needed was "dev-elopment'^ not "termination" of serv- 
ices; 

Problems of human adjustment do not solve tliemsclves, 
. not when the ]veople seekiug to make the adjustment are ham- 
pered by lock of education^ poor h^ilth, and deficient I'e- " 
sources* The expenditures which have been made over the 
Tears in behalf of our Indian pe<mle were not based on any 
long-term plan for the orderly solving of the prol)lems they 
faced* Rather^ the record indicates that these expenditures 
aivd the physical effort released by them have been sporadic, 
discontinuous and generally insuflfiicient 



■Tyl*r,op. dt- p. SI. 

"Fer McNIcVk, op. p. 134, 

* l64Si lUport Qf th« Comiiilutoii«r of Iixnao Alfolrs, pp* 383-334, 
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This i ccord explains why today many Indian children of 
school age have no school rooms and no teii^het^ to provide 
for their education; why many Indians are still without any 
kind of health care,* why thou^nds of Indians are without 
any means of livelihood, either in the form of productive r^- 
i?ources or marketable skills^ why irrigable land*-' o-ziietZ by 
the Indians lie undeveloped in the arid^West; why countless 
Indian communities are without roads on which to travel to 
school, to hospital, to market * 

The extent of the development effort needed was pointed up clra- 
mntjcally when a survey found that lesis than 50 percent of Navajo 
school age children were enrolled in school primarily because of a lack 
of facilities and teachers- In 1868, the Federal Government had signed 
a treaty with the Kavajos which had pledged over a 10 year period to 
provide ji toacher and a schoolroom for every 30 children, llio Nation 
was aronsed^and Congress was pressured torrespond. 

In May 194&, Congress appropriated $3^75,000 for the remodeling 
of an Army hospital near Brigham City, Utah, so that it could be used 
BS a school for S^OOO Kavajo children. In 1050, Congress passed the Na- 
vajo-Hopi Behabilitation Act. Commissioner Nichols, pointed out that 
the act wonld (irovide facilities for only half of the 10,800 Indian chil- 
dren who ai-e still witlioiit schools-*^ 

I>espite the perennial attention drawn to tlie Navajo problem, 13,000 
Navajo cliildren were atlll without schools in 195J ana Congress was 
pressed to take another emergency action- A plan was fottnulated in 
19M, which provided for the constructfon of large^ elementary board- 
ing schools on the reservation, increased enrollment in off-reservation 
boeTding schools, and the establishment of Federal dormitory facili- 
ties in communities bordering the reservation^ to get the children into 
public schools, 

Navajo children wcre^sent as far away as the Chemawa Boardiiig 
School in Oregon, and in turn displaced hundreds of Indian students 
from the Xorfliwest who were rerouted to boarding schools in Okla- 
homa. TIhs procodnre was deeply resented by the Korthwest tribes and 
was brought to the snbcommtt tee's attention in its Portland hearings. 
Tlie situation continues very much the same today. In the dormitory 
program, elementary school-age children have been sent as far as Albu- 
qutrnne, X, Mex- Another example of this emergency response to long- 
standing ^development'^ needs was the decision made in the late 1950's 
to send hundreds of Alaskan native children without schools to the 
Chemawa School in Oregon and the overflow to boarding schools in 
Oklahoma. Last yean more than 400 Alaskan natives were sent to the 
Ohilocco Boarding Scnool in Oklahoma-** 

This lack of attention by Congress to the "deA-elopmcnt*' needs of 
Indian communities has had two particularly tragic consequences on 
the Xarajo reservation. Due to the crash construction program on the 
rescr^mtion and the massiTe deportation of Navajo students to off- 
reservation boarding schools throughout the Western ffart of the 
United States^ the percentage of enrolled children increased from 52 
percent in 1050 to a peak of 81 imrcent in 1955, After 1055, the per- 
centage rem&ined ^relatively constant and had even decreased by 1066* 



«■ 1949, R«Port of tl>« CommliaiODer of lodiaQ Affair*. PP. 338-341^ 
1949h Kei>orl of the CommJsHfoAer of Indian Affa^r^L p, 353. 
S;abcomtiiittee bearings, 10^^ pt. 1, p. ^BS. 
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Tlie ?nlx'fiuinjitt(^ fouud in \ts Iic^triii^rK jit I'')agstitUt Ariz,, tJiat tliou- 
sands (the estinmtes range from 4jCK)O-Sj00O) of Sfavajo school-age 
childt^ii are 9it\l\ not in school,*** 

The subcommittee uas told that ^ot all of this \vu?! Jne to a lack of 
faeiJitic^, Alany Navajo pai-ents object to ijiviiig up their yoiin^j chil- 
dren to the white niau's boardin^^ S4'lioor Tlic majority do so only 
because of their povcrty'and witli dee)> misgivings; Because of the 
'*crash" nature of the program and tlie desire to meet the tremendous 
needs most efficiently, it was ^decided to build large elementary board* 
ing school??, Not onlv was this+Ue least expei\5?ive way do the job 
but it r)ro\ ided the atlded advantage of providing a controlled environ* 
moiU for canning out a program designed to assimilate the children 
into the dommant socie^ with little interference from the parent, 
Thei-e are iiresently over T,000 Navajo chiklreii in 47 elementary board- 
inir schools on the reeen ation ^^'llO ai'e 0 yenis of age or under,** 

These schools have been severely criticized in subcommittee hearings 
as cruel and reprehensible and expert witnesses have establislied that 
they dainiigeboth the childreiiand the^favajo family structui-Cx This is 
a mutter of great copoeru to the siibcoiiiiiiittee t\iul is e:tamiiied in 
greater detail in. a 1at«r section of this report.. 

The lM)ai-din^ school approach of the lOSO^s and continuing up to 
very recently with only moaest alterations is a reversal and repudiation 
of the enlightened policies of the lOSO's, and the important reform 
reconimeiklations of the Meriani report. The educational counterpart 
to the teriiiinatioii policy which was rapidly emerging in the early 
19,50's was to be oue of pushing Indian children into public schools as 
rapidly as possible and regardless of consequences, and the reestablish*- 
ment of a ;oi-ced assimilation approach in utilizing Federal iMWirding 
schools. Ii/addition off-reservation boarding schools were increasingly 
to become a ^'dumping gr<>und" for the large numbers of Indian stu- 
dents wiio had failed or been af iled by public schools,*^ 

Commissioner Nichols* argument that Indian tribes and individuals 
needed "development'* not "'termination*' went unheeded and after 
only 1 year of service, he was replac«Ki by Mr, Dillon St Myer, on 
May S, 19iH), Mr, Myer embraced the termination policy with eiitiiiisi- 
a(ini and piweeded to lay the groundwork for carrying it out* 

Termination was to be merely the latest instaUment of what had 
alxrays been the dominant policy of the Federal Government — co*- 
erci\'e assimilation of the American Indian* The goals were to get 
rid of Indians and Indian trust land once and for alfby "terminating** 
Federal recognition and services and relocating Indians into cities 
off tlift reservations, (Dillon Myer had been in charge of the program 
in Worhl "War II which relocated thousands of Americans of Japanese 
descent,) Tlic (K)licy was viewed as a major catastrophe by the Indians, 
and to carry it out +he MIA would liaVc to deal wit)i substantial 
Indian jvi;i!?tauce, Felix S, Cohen has pmvided a well-dociimciitcd 
critiqu*^ of tlie "Erosion of Indian Rights, 1950-J953'* in a Yale Law 
Journal aiiicle published in Fcbniary 1^5;^* 

^Xr, Cohen cites numerous examples of a coercive and manipulative 
.bui^aucracy. The following is a partial list which has been abstracted 
from his article: 



*• SnhrommJttoe hwrlnpt, 1968. Pt. 1. p, 
SHtH;omnjltt« hwirlnc*. 1968. PI. 5, 
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1* By tlie usti of Federal iunds to influence Indian tribal 
elections and by the direct interference with local election 
arrangements. \ ' 

2* setting up regulations to control both the selectioji 
of attorneys by Indians and tlie activities of attorneys so 
selected. Mr. Cohen mentions 40 instances of sucli 
. interference. _ . 

3. Penalizing Indian criticism of tlie BIA by impounding 
tribal credit funds. 

4. By refusing to remove li<juor I'estrictions unless the 
tribe would agree to abolish tiieir tribal courts and police. 

5* By closing down many hospitals and clinics on various 
Indians reservations to ^'encourage'' Ini^ians to move olF the 
reservation. 

6. By interfering in and disrupting Indian religious 
practices. 

7. By supervising intimate details of an Indian's personal 
life and mterfermg in his recreational and ^l>u±£iiiess 
activities. 

8. By implementing mgul^tions which w"ork toward de- 
creasing Indian lancfliolmngs and by leasing Indian land 
and property without Indian consent 

9. By restricting the use of tribal income, tribal credit , 
fundSf and tribal property. 

10. By issuing an order which gave local Bureau agents 
power to spend an adult Indian's income without hi?; can^efit 

11. By testifying in opposition to every bill in Congress 
aimed at expaniiing Indian civil liberties — for example a hill 
to rescind a law which requin^d Indians to secure appiwal 
from Government officials before selling their cattle. 

12. By pi"Oi>osing legislation to authorize employees of the 
Indian Bureau to carry arms and to make arrests^ searches, 
and seizures, without warranty for violation of BIA regula- 
tions (despite strenuous efforts on the part of Mr. Myer the 
bill was defeated). 

13. proposing and supporting legislation which would 
reestablish the infamous "rorccd patent*' system which had 
been the worstpractice of the allotment period and usually 
ended with the Indian losinghis land. 

14. By proposing and supporting legislation which would 
unilaterally end tax exemption of Indian trust land.** 

Mr. Cohen points out that Commissioner Myer devised a new 
"area office" sy^m for programing termination activities at a regional 
level and stripping reservation superintendents of their powers. The 
^^area offices'' served to facilitate the **mana|;ement" and manipulation 
of Indiahs; the avoidance of accountability to Indians; and made 
protest efforts £>r communication by Indians to responsible officials 
much more difficult In the words of one expert, "policy regressed to 
the l9th century with startling speed, and witn a ver^gence.'' ** 

* Tal€ Law JoDroal. No. 3. Ftebrnarj 1953. 

"Naocy Lorle. '*Ourr«iit Antbr^polof^i vol. 2. No. 9* Bec«mber 196l» p. 4S0. 
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Another siptineant tornnniition effort ^vfls liiiiueliod in 10ii5, Tt was 
called the voluntary r^^^locatiou program. Dr. Nancy Lnrie has 
summarized this program as follows: 

The nOocation program of 1052 was ostenFilily dosifrned to 
ffWi^^ order niid system to an estiiblished Jiotivity ^iiul the torm 
"voluntary" in tne title ^Yas reasstiring that liuliaiis' wishes 
MOiild be respiieted. Uut it isoon l>ceaine e\ tdent that the devei- 
opukent of reservation r**sources ]ufjf;;ed far liehind the effoi-ts 
, devoU»d to relocation and that real alternatives were not beiii^ 
provided. Then relocation was not sp.en as voluiit;iry but as 
foiwd by ecoiiomie necessity. It soon beeanie known as'^Oper- 
ation Relocations^ and Indians expresse<l many anil ppecilie 
grievances about the whole pro^rram, A brifjHt picture was 
painted of city life to entice Indians to leave Jmnie and when 
they got to the city they found themselves placeil in the low- 
est payin^r, most menial work and located in the poorest hous- 
ing, TThe jobs were often temporary and of a ty]>o ad^*er^sely 
attested bv the slightest dij) in the national economic picture. 



Bureau responsibility for their employment liatl nin out and 
before they had filled term -of -residence reqiiiremt*nts to re- 
ceiv'e local forms of welfare, skilled workei^ often ilid not 
have the money to keep np union dues so that when jobs were 
afrniii available they liad lost their eli^bility. Relocatees 
were not adefjuatcly. screened for ability to adjut^t to city life. 
The relation proffram soufj^ht to place people in cities as far 
from their home cominiiintios as p<)SRible to discoui'si^ easy 
return and many Inc'ians ^Yere left stranded and in desperate 
straits. Most important, whei^as Indians view relotationf 
whether throngli their own efforts or under the Oovemnient 
program a.-=3 a temnoi'ary measure to ^rain capita], knowledjje, 
and skills to enable tlie'm to support themselves at home, the 
Indian I^nreau viewed it as a sort of "final^solu^ion*^ to the 
Indian problem,'** 

By an act of August 3, 1056, (Public Law &i-Or>0), Con^jress pro- 
vided for au expiiiulwl progi^am of vociitioijal education for unem- 
ployed Indian adult:^. The act was dcsignc^l primtirily to strengthen 
and supplement the BIA "relocation pro^rram" which "hud been under 
heavy criticism, Many of the Indians who had been relocated, either 
returned "disillusioned'' to the reser^^tion, or ended up on urban 
welfare rolls or became part of a poverty-stricken wihvn iiiidercl^iSR.''* 

In 1952, the BIA clot^d down all Federal schools in I<lal^ Michi- 
gan, Washinirton, and Wisconsin, and loans to Indian Srtudents author- 
ized in the Root^ni^ation Act of 1034 were discontinued. In 1953, 
10 Federal boarmn^i^ and day scliools wer© closed and enrollment of 
California Indian children in Federal schools was pix)hibite<l. Initial 
steps ^ve^e taken to cut off Federal fnnds under the Johnson 'Mai ley 
program for tlio ^'special needs" of Indian children, in public_ schools 
m Ciilifomia, This was accomplished several years later, and the Cali- 
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fornia ineco<h>iit, was iisvd to snp|>oit a >iimilur witlidiawal lu 

In thii legisslative base for Hio "'termination policy" wns Inid 
wlien CoiifTi esSrpu.^sed Public Law 280 and House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 108, '^P'*ibbc Law ^80 transferred the Federal jurisdiction over 
law and f^rderoti cmuin IndiaiM^ervutioiifi to indivi^luiil Stntts, Only 
fi\'e States were involved but they had sizable Indian popnlatlons. The 
Indians protested^ accurately predicting Jiot only tlmt problems of 
law ajid order would be aggravated (because the States would be 
nnwilling to assnme the cost of their new responsibilities for Indians 
livinj^ on tax-free lands) but also that agitation would begin for 
taxiition of Indian landa*^* 

Under Public L^w 280, States were given tJie ri^fJit to '*onact meas- 
ures th:it could \*itally change the character of the communities in 
wh:ch the Indians lU^ed withoutanyoptionontheir part, A State could 
wipe oat most tribat customs, reduceor destroy the fomily's traditional 
control, abolish customary or undocumented marriages and so make 
childnm illegitimate, change the inheritance laws, and apply a camph- 
catctl criminal code to a simple peopW The confusion and injustices 
stemming from this law are legion. According to the Kennedy task 
force of 1061, the tFansfer:^f law and order responsibilities from the 
Federal Government to the States ofteu resulted m "inferior protection . 
of life and property, denial of ci^l rights, and toleration <ft 
lawlessness.^^ 

Houst^ Concurrent Kesohition 108 called for the end of Fedeml 
sui>ei'v]^ioii over Indians and making them subject^ 

* * * to the sitme laws and entitled to the same privileges 
:md responsibilities as are applicable to other citizens of tlie 
United States, to end their status as wants <>f the United 
States, and grant them all of the rights and prerogatives per- 
taining to Ajnerican citizenship • * 

The re-solution failed to mention the fact that Indians were already 
citizens by virtue of congressional action in 1924, and that unless spe- 
ciallv exempted by. treaty agreeiucuit, statute, or Federal regulation, 
tlioy paid State and Federal taxes. Fey and MoNi^^kle in their recent 
book Imfhrm avd^Hher America7u% described the resolution as '*inac- 
curate ami wliolly misleading*^ and as completing "the repudiation 
and abandonment of the considerable 25-year effort to hmnanize and 
briufr technical skills to the field of Indian affairs." To many Indians, 
the resolution implied the renunciation of all Federal Indian treaties, 
and the complete abdication by the Government of its responsibilities 
to the Indian community,^* 

Little time was wasted ifi implementing the pohcy. In 1054 10 termi- 
nation bills were introduced, with six of them passing. In 1956, C6n- 
;rrejis parsed bills terminating Federal supervision over tlii-ee separate 
Oklahoma tribes on f^uccessive days. The termination pericAi was 

"riB*bb«ch*r, op,cIt.. pi 3ftl, 

^Nnncy Lurie, op, clt,{ pi, 480. ^ ^ . . 

f^*'Tbe IttdiAD. Aiii«r1oft'B UnflnlBbed Bui1d»s, conaplUd bi Wailsm A, Beophy aod 
Sophie D, Ab«e1« ; 1966. UDtver«ltT ot OMtboaiA Press, p, 182. 

*«7SUMa2. 
, **P^ and McNlCiU«i <^p, dti P|>* lM-t3T. 
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btiMi^lit to a hartiiil iialt on iSt^i>ti^iiiJ>L^i^ 18, iy.>ij, w lu n ^iecTen1l\\■of J be 
Intcrjor Frea A< Seatoii niiiiouiired in a speeclrut Flagjstiiff, Ariz., that 
jio tribe ]ioiiceforth would Ihi teimiiiated »'itliout ks consent. 
'Uiifonuiiately^ skf^ tlie Fund for the Kepublic, i-eiK'it pointed ont 

Froni the date of Seatoirs speech imtil 11*(U, confusfion hns 
existetl, the Secretary seeming to esi>on.se on*» i>i>licy and tho 
BIA another. All the time, moreover, H. Con* Res* 108, stat- 
ing tlie policy of Congress, has been in effect," 

* The Emergence of a ''New Policy^— Th£ 19Ws 

In his recent paper, **The American Indian and the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs — 1969»" Mr. Alvin M- Josephy, Jr*, has provided an 
excellent summary of the effects of the termination policy of the lOWsi 

In l!)61,.when President JohnF. Kennedy's Administration 
took office*,the Indians of the United States Mere confased, 
disoriented, and filled with^ anxiety and worry. Considerable 
progi'e^ had been made under the enlighteneid Indian Keor- 
ganization Act of 1934^ wbicb^ bringing to an end the long 
and Indian-impoverishing allotment polb^y^ encouraged tribal 
self-govommentf extended a minimum of financial credit to 
the tribi^, commenced an improvement in the Indian's eoon- 
omieSf'and educational and health facilities, restored certain 
freedoms to the Indians, suid promoted a revival of their cul- 
tures and therefore, of pride m themselves. In 1953^ with the 
passage of House Concurrent Ees. 108 by the 83rd Congress 
an attempt to hasten Indian assimilation by declaring Con* 
gress^Antent to terminate federal relations with the' tribes at 
flie easiest possible date — its piwgress had been sharplj^ 
halfcd. SeVeral tribes were hastily and ilUadvisedly "termi* 
nated'- and plunged close to economic and social chaos. Policies 
m<^. programs within the Bureau of- Indian Affairs were 
halted,' reversed, or redesigned to hasten the tribes to termina- 
tion* All tribes felt the threat and became immobilized; ro^y 
or notf they faced the prospect of being turned ov^r to the 
states, mostf if not all^ of M'hich could not or would not assume 
the services, protective responsibilities and other obligations, 
which the f|ederal government had originally assumed by 
treaties and jvarious agreements in the past ^hich the tribes 
still urgently required,* " | 

In addition, under Public Law 280, states were given the right to 
^enact measures that could vitally change the t^haracter of the com* 
munities iu which the Indians lived ivithout any option on their parL 
A state oould^ wipe out most tribal customs, reduce or destroy the 
famiJy 5 traditional control, abolish customary or undocuinented mar. 
riages and so make children llleptimate, change the inheritance laws, 
and apply a complicated criminal code to a simple people.'*' The 



^ TAe American Indian imath* Bm^u o/ 

mejidRtitmB. bj Alrin M* Joi«i)br, 3t» Ftht lit 199&^ 



^ TAe American Indian and^th« Bm^u o/ Indian Ajf^n — lAO: A StadT, with Bte4im- 



■ The Indian^ AMcrtca*9 Unjini*h*d Butinettt «ompil«d b; WlllUm A.^BroPbT ^nd S^Tble 
D. Ab^Te; Publi«b«4] l^BB* Univetaltf of Oklahoma Pccflit v* l^i^' 
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confiislni! itijii-i K i"> sU'iiiniiuL' li'oin tins h\\\ ;uv )t^::i<m. AorfH'tl- 
infjrothe Koiiiir^ly Tusk KoittM^f llKil^ ihc t nm>lVi- c»f law ami order 
respoiiii^ibilit ie.'^ from {\u^ fetlonil frnwrnnieiil to llie oftrii le- 

/sultetl in 'inforior protecrion of lif<^ aiitl [)iM|n-iiy, driihU of t-ivil 

*l'\n' Wfi^ii-y of {Ur li^"A*"s was to wUixi Jf»s< |>)iy liiis r:i1tod :i "ta- 
miuutjotL psyrliosLV, a basic initl ull pci v;i<lln;j: of govern- 

ment niotivos in ri*^jird to nil lu^w pohcles uiul progniiiis for tha 
■Ameriean In<Hiin in the J1>00V. In 11K>7, Wltito Housl* Tusk Forrti 
on Inillun AlTiiiri^ fourul i\\i\t^ *'to :i ivmsidt-iuMv iVKtent^ tLe loi-i)nn:i- 
■ tion issuf^ poisons every asjH'ot nf Iiitti^in Atl'iuis todny. Tlic i^snc of 
tterniinutiom is a major psytliolof^ioal barrier to Inilmii ?orif>-etunomir 
iie\cloi)nu-nt.""* 

Jn esseiict*, tlie tenriinfttion i)*^li<"y Mti<? Hie Imlinn trills, if yon 
^.demonstrates t*<"onoiiii<' prn^n>ss you will Ik> fintHslu'J for it by inoVni^ 
nf ]>r«niutnve \vitjidr:uv:il oJ^fVdenil servinvs, <"U^:irly tUis wa^s u :*elf- 
defiMtin^r nfilicy us well us unjust. 

Altbnn;;h tliL^ termiiijiti<ni polit-y t\^^ it \v;^s rinried out in tliu ]05o's, 
li:id U^^u ti-niporarily bloelced^ it eontinui^d to be a stroujLj expression 
of Coii^rcs:; ional iutviU. Indian Sj^okesnieu point oi:( tli:it it a 
conunon pniciice to attaeh tciininntioJi tiausc?^ to juvi;;^*^*'"^ tlistribn^ 
tinn' bitls M'hieh ostein fn>ni awanl>^ nitnle by the lndi:m Claiiui^ 
Com mission. Pcrhai>s a uhue obvious rx:unpb^ of tlio nuiiimu'v] 
I>**n^istfMH e on tlie p:irt fif Co^^^rre^s t<i press for tbc ^nntinimtinn 
of ti-ruiiniition jh^ticni ar^ tfie ronlinntiti^^ii' tK-;iri;);j:s oi' two ('lun- 
inissinners nf lndi:in Albiii'S \\\ the n>tiO*s. It is elmr from the. record, 
:iiul from a cVirsnry reivdioir nf flic n ])orts n*;'nirdin^ tlie n]>pointnieut 
of J^Jr. Iiol>crt Rennelt by= PreKidenf JnlujsoHf and of Mr. Pliillen 
Xnsb by President KeTinedy, iW.it they weiK^ exi>ect<Hl to carry forward 
ibeierndnation ]>o]ieii'S:iiu: t ivit lesol" ti)C^ MKyO'ar 

TIiKs, Hie first inifmilant aet^ui of the ]%0's, would lie to fonnubite 
^ a ne\^ poliey fnnntiwork whieh wciuM first *scrve ns a reason for 
rewrsin^ and rcjetlin;^ tnt- tei-muuLtion poli^-v of the and 
peeondly, work towanis :i elarifieniioTi of an eii;rhtened Ind^m policy 
f^^r tlie m w ^uljiiinistrati<ui. \ 

ii Nn i-ui< Hit: KKi'i'm.ic itrrturr 

Formal i'e;irtif»n to the poliey nnd pnuti<"e*: of teiiiiination began 
as early as >farrlK V*'*~. wlr-n ( lu^ (.\mUui>wic!ti ^-o IliLdits^ Libert ios :ind 
Ke>ponsthilititeK nf iUv Ann i ii an IiMiiiin wiis I'-tuirli-liHl by the 
FoihI ff»r :be ]\<'pnblif\ In :i<ldit i<u^ to fbii nnn^t^t iii^: the failnres of thf*t 
flpj>roarhto IndianrAlTairs, it sou^rht to establish an up-to-date analysis 
of* Inflinn needs. 

A preliminary report wns not fortheomin^r until January* 1961. 
The'report, which was to ho Irtter publislied us a ho<^k entitled *'The 
Indian ; ^Vmeriea*s T-ufinir^l^ed Ihijiiuess" w^h Vji^mimsmit of the 
Meriam I'eporf. It ff»eus<^d ath'inion f^n the injrjstfres of ter-nnnation 
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policy, tilt* jKiU'rriiilisj ir litfitiul**^ pi'sicticos of tlie HI A, uiid tUc 
inadequsicies of sei \ i<t<s provided to Indians. DiiforliiiiJitcly, Hic Ke- 
port was l>iKio:iny ouiK ilijitory in tone and did not |>rovidu n blueprint 
for reform fhc ^foriaiii Keporf had done in 

N<*\;t-riliLOi*^s, it ar^rni-d for incro.iscit Iiulinu diMeriuimition of mid 
involvement in, profTMimi^ alKvtint^ t)ieiv li\>^s. 'Vha rriiieisni i^f thn 
quniiiy til \\u{\:u\ odunition wa,^ not ('onfined to HIA ,si!liools; it 
t'Nrendet] uj fiu^iir srNools serviii;^ Indians as \vt>lK In eonmipntin^ on 
tlieeNiK>r'it'nro oi KiiUHnlli IiuV^iin;> in ()ri>p[on pnhlie seiu>ols,tlie report 
oh,'ii^i'\\^il : '\V piuuvntly. :iT yeai-s is not.eiion^ili hinc in wliieh to bring 
Infliitn t iiililirn u\> \t\ Hie pnblic ?i'ln)ol rorii:s whtM'e tlia eijrricnla are 
dosiiTP.od for white-eo^lur stratnm fif society." An<l fnrtlier^ thsit 
*'l f rbo e^^^*"l^ ional levi-l of tlS<;. Indian cliiurs paivnts are siicli tliat he 
)>p^ins scl:<H»l williouf liandif^aps. then obvionsly the public school is 
liis Iwvt iliuite/' UoweuTj this was rarely the i use for most Indian 
ohildrou. A pood nnnd>er uf tliem wem foiuul to be doin;^ very poorly 
in pnblie *5<^hcK>l?i.^ 

Athniniftratu^n of the HI A "'ednrjition pro^'nini'- av^s fi\r from ade- 
quate a* rnnlinjr to the Ke|><nt. ' It observed tliat 'Tlie >\^isliinptoT\ 
lUA DepaHment of K(hication has only staff anthority, and the hiclt. 
of iuhnini.^tiafii e centnilization is apparent in every iwiijt of tJie sys- 
tem. No coor<lination exi^its l>et\veon the Wa?iliin^^ton amee and the 
tield, nor is ihere inteix?omminnication between the ai^a/offices them- 
seh e!^' The Report points out thai because of tlie incompleteness of 
rec oi^ls in Bureau sc^ifvils, it is imi>ossilde for the Washju/^ton staff or 
anyone else to carry out, a vneaningful evaluation of the quality of 
educational |»rO£rniiiis in federal se.hools." ' 

Another hndins? was that the Bureau did not carry out its statutory 
responsibility to Indian;^ in public schools. / 

In no case should public schools attended l>y Iiidians be re- 
quired (or permitted) to lower their standardsf In making 
arranf^ements for attendance of tribal Iiulinils at public 
t schools, the federal governments in fulfillment of its ooliga- 
tions. should require that adequate standards be maintained. 
If standards drop.. the federal government showld no lo'nger 
allocate nmney to tlieschooK* 

I^L is intete3tin{r to coinparl tins recommondation vith a similar^ne 
In a coustd^ant reiwrt pi'epai'ed for the Subcommittee by Pr- Leon 
Os\ ieu\ 1 

Or, Osview states; 

I was (^Ijocked to find that BIA does not^ apparently as a 
nhitter of policy, engag^ in any pro^;ramwi(ar^i<?\ cooperation 
with public school people^ of whose desire and willingness to 
do justice to their Indian students there can be noVloubtr BIA 
knows about Indian children^ of if they don% they should. 
Public schools don't, and can't really be expected fpj on their 
own,* 
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Tlio ix>ronI retroinmoiuls Hint tojirlici^ in fcflcral sH»oo!.v sl^rjulJ 
h:we :\ wnik vL^arVjuilavont in lell^^^l lo Hun rn^toninrv in |>nl)lic 

st»onj^ pni^'tu-loiu^ior iVl:Uioii<5lnn shonKI ho an, I * utii- 

nit V srlK>o?s H*ost nMis^ltom 1'h»s (mi^-I v l^e^iniiini; i<> I jo ;ui*->i-^islio<U 

pioviileJ for Intliniis h) noecl of snrli Thvrt is jstill f^^ri^^::- \ 
iium-y in tlio aninniit of fimtl*? avniluhio f^ir Mu^^^t^ piiiin»si>. 

With re<5pecf to iii)gmflin;j tho quality oi insfrnction ivceivpd by 
Indinn students^ H)(^ I'eport.KhUo^l : 

The schools— federal, public, and private — which Intlians 
attend^ should hikve thn wst curricula^ the best pro#?raiii5, the 
best teachin;^ methods, ni)d guidance, employed in eduoatin;: 
white students, with all these factors being modified and 
augmented to meet the special ixsquirements of Indian 
student??,^* 

Based on the Rtidiu^^s of this Subcommittee as reported, it is clenr 
that acconiplishmeTit of these goals has aot yet been achieved* s 

The Fund for the Kepublic Report, was published in Jaimary^ 1961. 
In June of 1961^ aa im)K>rtant two week conference was held at the 
University of Chicago, which brought together 420 Indian leitders of 
67 different tribes- Again, the task at hiind waK clearly a repudiation 
of Mie termrnntjon policy of the iOSOX and a desire to assj^jt the new 
Administration with the formulation of a more enlighteTied i>oIjcy 
iind progran\p. Moreover, the Confei'ence was to serve as a forum for 
what the individnnl Indiiin dt»siml for their prngnun*^* widl aK 
expression of their desire to play a decisive role iji the phiTinhig of 
?5uch progiams. Although the ConfereTice published a forceful and 
eloipient statement entitled "A DeclaratioTi of Indian Purpose," it 
went unheeded by the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

A'^cording to Mr. Josepliy, '*The long report emanatinc: this 
Conference paralleled many of the programmatic proposals ih:it wenr 
to <'ome out of the Udall Ta^ik Force Keport. Its relevaTicy today^ like 
that of the Kund for the Republic Report, lie*? in its appmarhes to 
what the Indifin 5i]iou)d be aJloM^d to do for ]iim*?elf, hnt it g«es fnr* 
thcr titan t]n\ P"nn<l Ri*i>nr< hv st^^tinir ijorc 1? v how tlic In- 

i\\i\n wonhl like tltinirs to Iiapiwn," " It was rlenr tlint the lTidi:ins felt 
that a reorc^inization of the Bureau of Indian AflTairs wiis ntrcefi^^firy 
if ofd polir'ies were to be revei-sed, greater Indinn pfirticjpntion and 
control vciiR to be achieved, and new, aggressive* and imaginative pro- 
irntnis were to be itiitiated. It was also clear tluit the Indians w anted^ to 
pluy an important role in detenninin^^ liow tlie Jinreau of Indi.^n 
Affairs should be reorganized. 

The oi^panjzation of the Bureau of Indian Afffiii^ stemmed from 
an organizational pattern that had l>een dest^rned juid implemented 

I" Brohbr And Aii^rie, Op. c*t::}t. ir**;. 
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in 1953^ follow i)|ir a ^^UinLsuii Siu voy/* It Imd bevn ilesi;:nci1 foi- the 
purpose of uinlatenil juanagenient of Indiuns :ukI to f;iciliuite the 
termination of federal ser\ia>s* Ne\ertlielcss, the Finul Kopurt rec- 
ommendations for organizational change were relatively iinii*onous* 
The "Declaration of Indian Purpose" is consitlcrably more si>ecific. 
It stated : 

Basic principle involves a desire on the p:n*t of Iii*li:i!is 
to participate jn developing their own pro*rranis witli help 
ana guidance as needed ana requested, from a loral, deneu- 
tralized, technical, and administrative statT, prefeniMy lo- 
cated conveniently for the people it serves. Also in i*eoent 



descent, are becoming better qualifted and available to wni k 
\cith and for their own people in determining their own pro> 
grams and needs. The Indians as responsible individual 
citizens^ as responsible tribal representatives, and as respon- 
sible tribal counsels, want to participate, want to contribute 
to their own personal and tribal improvements, and want to 
cooperate witli their government in how best to solve ilu* 
many problems in a business like, efficient, and economical 
manner as rapidly as possible." 

The Declaration called for a program of fairly l adical decent raliza- 
tion. It asked that the position of Reservation Superintendent be 
strengthene<l to permit Jar bi-oader exercise of responsibility and 
authority to act on significant and important matters of daily opera* 
lions in Indian problems. It also suggested that tlie position qualifica- 
tions require the employment of superintendents with courage and 
determination, amon^ other qualities, to help with local problems and 
be willing to moke, without further referral to higher levels, <Iecifiions 
commensurate witli the delegated authorities. It also stated that '*The 
Superintendent should be charged with the respoiL*?iJ)ilities of co- 
perating with the local tribal governing bodies in developing the 
federal program and budget for tliat particular tribe or mserva- 
tion.'-^^ It also le^nnnend^Kl that an lUlvisoiy boanl t^ the Si?i*i'et;uy 
of Interior be established (the appointments to be made bv thf* Presi- 
dent) and that one-half of the members of such an advisory l^fjard 
should be of Indian descent. 

Thd Declaration stated further that "We Iwlieve that where pro- 
grams have failed in the past, the reasons were lack of Indiiin under- 
stpudiiiff, plannin^ri t>arttcii>titioiu and approval/' Mucfa n*s4*i vjifion 
should TO responsible for preparin/i^ in detail its own rc^^ourre and 
huLnan development plans, and "i-equests for animal appropriations of 
funds be based on these statements and require nientsi and a<le<iuate 
for corryinff into effect these individual developiiK'nf pliuis/* It sag- 
gests that Qiis should be similar in operation to a **J^^illt IV Plan. 
Unfortunately, as Mr. Josephy pointed out^the phil055ophy inliei cnt in 
these recommendations, made little or no impact on the* members of 
the Udull Task Force, which had l)egim its work < iirli*>r tfj:U Sprhi;?^ 
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mill ill a^Mitiuii 1i(tU' or no imj^act on liuli^ni i)o1i( y. Mr. 

Jasepliy c<mtinnod, *'lt ran lu^vt^r liavo impart as V^n^ aftiturlf^s 
prevail^ u\ tlu* IVpartmoiit of Interior, flio Unn^au of lh(^ Huil^rrt, and 
the Coi\ci-esj^, tliat IiKliJihs are not niatni-e oiion;ili to be allowed to 
play i^iv*' rolrs in niann;rin^ tlitMr own ii Hail's." 

I 3MI.1, TASK mJtCE IJKKdiT 

Hotwecii pnMiralion of (he Fund fur the Ut*p>il>lic Keport in Janu- 
ary, anil the intlian CoiifiMviirt* Jit the University of Clui*u;;o in 
Jnno^the Konnp^Iy .Vihnijiistrnf ion Ix^iriTnjin/r hMluvelop i(»?phins 
for Indian nllair^. Avoiding to ATr. Josepljv, ''When the Kennodv 
AUniinistnit ion eiitf^rod olliee wiMi n hni^i^t of \l^(»r iinil a i^tate ol" f rowli 
ideas, charjietorized by sneh ''New Fronuei'" eonrepts us tho Peace 
(\>r]>s and tlie Allianee for Proj^rews, it convoyed to tlie American 
Indians its intention thjit they, too, would W (he avipienfs of aew and 
dynjunic tliinkiiij^ and action wliirlt would strive to solve proM^nis 
that had long defied sohjtion. The fn^t job was to condnet a thoion^rh 
study of the .status of Indian Aflair^, and for tliis tlie Seeretaiy of the 
Ulterior app(unteil a Tnsk Korre/' (Two of the inenjhers of the Task 
F<Ari>e were to l><Koine rankin^r otlirers of tlie Unreau of Indian Af- 
fairs foltowinfj its conipletjoii). According to Mr. Josophy, "In ^P^^' 
liminary nieeilng on Febrnary 0, 1961^ with nieiubei's of the Task 
Force and various ofiieials of the Interior department, Udall stated 
flrnt his ^al vras, "an administrative I'eorganissation and policy re- 
orj::iiii/.ation of the Indian Itiu-ean.'' 

''The Task Force held bearings ainon^^ Indian j^roups tbrou^th-out 
tlie country, studied the Bureau, eonferrcd with nnmerons Indian 
interests and organisations^ relipfioiis groups, meml>ers of Conprras-, 
sional committees and their staffs^ Bureau of the Bud*^et, tribal at- 
torneys, private groups and individuals, meml>crs of bureaus within 
the Depiirtment of Interior and other ^vernment a^reneies, and on 
July 10, 1961, submitted its report, with reeommendations, to the 
Seeretary. By the time that it was published, it was neither fresh nor 
bard-hitting, ;ind in fin-f. it wusiioinethinff of an finti-cliniax.'' 

Perhaps one of tJie reason^ for the Jimifations of the report is re- 
fieeted IT) Re^ retary Udalfs staten'ient at the February 9 meetinf?. He 
tohl the Task Forrt^ meaibf^rs that *'wliilc they slionld tost their think- 
inir against ^he thinking of the wisest Indians and their friends, this 
dops not mean that we are ir<nJi£r to tot, as somoone pnt it, the Indian 
pt^ople themselves deride what tho poliey sbonld b(^/' .Vrcording to 
i^fr. Jo-^^piiv, "T!u^ prinriiml iivounnendati<uis in the Task Foroe's 
Kf^port. when it was snlnnitted on July 10, lOol, pertained to polleies 
and proirruins for the Tndians^ i-afber than psychotherapy for an ail- 
ing BFA. and reflf'cted a eantions irropin^r away from the* termination 
perind," Its t,»:nn thrust w:js (h;it the 7inro:Ju of Fndiaii Affairs 
>honhl shjfr eiuf)hasi-; fnun ternnnafion to prin»:^rily econonjir* de- 
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velopment, Tlic t>;isi(! assumption underlying ijii^ rriUix^rtlon of p(jHcy 
was thnt Indians const it nt^'d a *'sperj;d o.ise f^f luriM povioly, ' The 
primary eniph:is[s of the new Cominis^ioupr o( Iti(li;Mi Alliiirs was 
thus to be on eiforts atacroniplislnng e^'onoinic dewlnpniont on ]ndian 
reservations, 

III t'durat ion* tlir T;»rk I*'<it ri' Urj tor t did tjol pr ovId*' :\ I irlii'J i in^' 
or tliorouirli ciitifiut- <>f tlm iti;Mli^|u;i*'it'.-i *d' fi^di'ivi! r.li;**atiiinal pro- 
grams llKli;lUs, Jl so;i;^'rrfi'd iii-hMd lIuU I i*'] n^ndi'lU oV:illlil- 

tion sliould be conclncted witli the iis.^ist;Hici^ of llio JUA, In uddii ion, 
the Report reoonnnends the f<>lIo\vin^; 

(1) The Tuisk Force of VMM favored tho h«M(itJU of ,^^hools 
us close as possible to the iTuliatt pooplo. 

(2) The Tusk Foi-ce i-ecojnnjeiidpil tliat spr- ial summer s**s- 
sions for Indian students plaunin^ to et}ii*r coUi'^t* }fe Ui^thittofl^ 
and that couusetini^; serviees for Indian stndonts should Iw' in- 
stituted for alt levels. 

('^) The Task Foire indicatt^d that the Bureau net^ds ui<n« 
funds fur scholarships and that inoi*e of these slioni<i l>e fnlly 
snstaioin^r- 

(4) The Task Fon^ iiidit-at^^d its disfavor with the pmetiee of 
phirin^r in homding schools many Indian yonn*:sters who need 
instltiitional care. 

(5) The Task Force said the Bnrean slionld *rive serious con- 
sideration to tii;in<j sohfiol fa<^iliti<*^ in a year-round l>asis with 
some system af rot:dion hy semester^ and/or ac^vh*ratod pro<rrnma 
ro permit I^^llan youn;r>*<*i's tu *v»Miplei;.e Hieir primary atid ,sec- 
oudary ediK'iUiou in fewer than 12 veal's, 

(0) The Task Force also indicated alon^r this line ihat school 
faciViMes should he used duriuir the summer mouths to help Indian 
children make up educational deficiencies and to assist (l;eni ivith 
nsins; their leisure construct ivtjlv, that there is a need for 
or^janized recreational and educational activities for Indian l>nys 
and pirls during; the surnniei' mrmths. 

(7) The Task Force favored the establishment of puhlic'^'^chotd 
districts on Indian rcr-ervutitms and the ultimate trau'^fer of 
BIA responsihilities to these districts; that the district^; having 
iiirtileqnate tax base for a sound scliool pro'rram should be 
as,si>iefl by tla* Federal fhi\riiimi^ut ; aud that any sHiao] plans 
tiansferred to districts should he in ^ood condition. 

(8) Tlie Task Force recommended that the Federal Govern- 
uient must impmve the school physical plants and construct new 
school hnildtn<Ts as well as iuipi"ovni<; the roa<ls used by sHiool 
buses, 

fO) The Task Force recommended that the Bureau must malce 
a iireater effort to involve Iiulian parents in school plnnninjr and 
to irive the parents of yonnir^^ters attendin^^ school more oppor- 
tunity to pjOrticipate in the formulation of the school proirram>* 
with th*< establishment as rapidly as possible oi pa rent -teacher 
nrroups w]iere these had not already been formed* 

flO) The Task Force rccounnended that the children or Ciov- 
emment employees attend Federal schools on Indian reserva- 
tions in an mte^ated manncnvith Indian younr:?ters. 
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(11) The Tt^k Force recommended that the Bureau make a 
special effort to keep abi^ast of the latest developments in lan- 
guage training and instruction and carry on inser vice training pro- 
grams to be conducted, in conjunction with the^ universities and 
colleges located nearby to meet this responsibility. 

Ml". Josephy has summarized the import of these recommendations 
lis follows : 

In the field of Indian education, the Task Force recom- 
mended a wide range of now activities and changed practices, 
from increased funds for scholarships to the encouragement 
of Indian parent participation in the formulation of school 
programs. But Indian education was scandalous in 1961 (and 
^^nilis), and the Ta^k Force failed entirely to note that fact 
or come to grips with fundamental proDlems that woiild 
impede or make impossible many of the proposals it ad- 
vanced. Most of its recommendations bad a one ring to them 
and would be repeated in successive studies throughout the 
eight yearSf but with Indian education relegated to a sub- 
ordinate branch within the Bureau, as it was until mid-1%6, 
and without a single professional educator in the branch, the 
Task Force's recommendations were hollow and ^ would 
depend for their implementation on the personal interest 
and intercession of the Commissioner* Little that was mean- 
ingful came of the Task Force's educational recommenda- 
tions. 

The Report was disappointing. It constituted at least a partial 
repudiation of the termination policy of the '50% but it seemed to 
sugjfgest that termination was merely something to be delayed over 
R period of time until the Indian was perhaps more ready for it. 
Similar to the Declaration of Indian purj)09e, tlie Task Force recom- 
mended a 15-niember Indian AiTairS Advisory Board to the Secretary 
of the Interior.' Nothing came of this proposal. 

" The Task Force did comment on the organizational inadecfuacies 
of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, but did not come to grips witli the 
basir issues.' The Kei>ort pointed out that, based on em-ything they 
could 1e;im from talking with people in the field, the Bureau was a 
ten ibl^v slow aiirl inefficient bureaucrncjr^ penetrated throughout with 
admhiistrativo delay and poor coinmnni^'ations b(»t\\"een the field and 
central offirCx A major cause of thL«i serious breakdown in rommnnica- 
tion wa^ the "substantial layering" of the Department. The Report 
states, "The most frequency ht^ard cnmplaint ahont the administra- 
tion of Indian Affairs related to the *aiea offiroi^' * * * Critic<? of fhe 
area offices seek their abolition on tlie ground that th^^y interpose a 
barrier between the Indian and the Department in Wasliinj^ton, and 
tiiey take awav power and authority fi-oin the Snpeiintendent." 
Nevertheless, the Report indicated tliat the al)o1ifi<»ti of tlip area offices 
V would be impractical and wuld lead to "i>oor niaiiagement.'^ The 
■ report simply suggested that there shotilr] be better delegation of re- 
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spnnsibility inun Mie area offices to rhe KeservJUion SnpermrriifU^nrs, 
Mr- Josephy siuinmarized ^he outcome of rhe Reporr by stftriiij?; 
As A whole, tlie Task Force Report pave<l thr wav for a i>ol- 
icy reorj^aiuzation of fcderaMndinii relatioiin (:iw:ty fioin 
tcrmi nation -nil I idetlness and toward economic devflopmriit). 
lait Jul not pi-eparc Mie ifrouiid f<;r tlic H-irjjHl point Uuh 
VdaU iuid iiK^iitioned to the Ta«ic Fon c uieinln*r< na Fcbrii- 
tiry 9, lUfiU Hniite}y an Jiflniiiri^strativ^^ i^tunsii^vyMum, As a 
rcsnlf, from l-^^^l to 19<i5i tlie linrran.clid sliift its p*jlicy di- 
ivciioni iu\d f\'u\ adnpi and i>cpriir to implement a inimber of 
iuqjoT*tant pro^rnims designed for the eeonoinir and commu- 
uiiy developnieiu of the Indian peoplf*. it flid almost 
noihing In refasliion the Biii-eau into an i^lVt^ctive in.sirument 
foi* Oiirryinpr nut the new policy* :ind pro^riniiH. Frusti-ations 
aial flrlaysi cotitiinietl, and i*vcn iiiciv:is*^d. :tiul Indian chafinpr 
:tiKl restlessness became more pi onouncwl*-' 

Tlir**e nuijnr etTorts and docnini*nts rame nnt of tlie Sprtnpj of 
1901^ which attempted to define a new policy for Indian Affairs in 
the F, Unfortunntely, nnlike the Mermm Report of 1928^ all three 
efforts were too preoocupied \rith rejecting the termination policy 
of the P^t, and consequently lack a clear and t\u>rough-gomg vtsion 
of the TUtiii-e. Of the thrm the IMsUI Task Forj'C Re(>ort is probably 
the most disappoint ing> It provided a laundry list of items in various 
functions where the Bureau of Indian Affairs could improve its serv- 
ices> Despite'their mandate to clearly think out a reorganization plan 
for the Bureau of Indian Affairs^ they failed to come to grips with 
this issue, although they do note numerous and serious complaints made 
by Indians in the course of their field study^ and by other informed 
people. More importantly the Task Force Beport (Hd not give voire to 
Indian needs, aspirations, and desires. This is clearly evidenced by 
the force and eloquence of the ^Declaration of Indian Purposesf^ in con- 
trast with the Task Force Reports- Apparently, the Task Force Re- 
port did not listen to or pay any attention to tlie University of Chi- 
ca^ro Conference of Indian lepnerg. One thing clearly does emerge 
from the Task Force Report^ and tliat is the expression thnt the ma^or 
new focus of concern and initiative for the **New Frontier" should 
lie in the area of economic <leveIopment on iTfiprvations, TTnfortii- 
nately* there were no stron^for original^new ideas about how this could 
ba accompl iphed* 

The Fniid for the Repnhltr Renort \^ imnortfint l)ccanse of it?* miirli 
cleai-er statement of the serious inadequacies of both public and fed- 
eral educational pro^rrams for Indians. It points out that the failures 
of the p:ist. have Deen se^iis, and that edu^^iition mnst become a pri- 
ority in the 1960*s. Ii: ad^poHi it clearly states that the new standard 
for federiil schools must he excellence in every respect. Federal schools 
must ?erve a?; examples of the Wst practice, and must provide leader- 
ship for the improvement of pid>lic school education for Indians. The 
Report notes that the Jolmson-O'Malley pro^ram^t administered by 
the Bnrenn of Indian A\ffairs. has not been used in a me^iningful way 
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to improve public school education for Indians, and that tliis must 
rh^nge. 

In addUion^ the Fund for the Kepublic Report provides a fairly 
strong ar^ment for substantially increased Indian control, a re- 
jection of th<* bureaucratic paternalism* which it finds to be n serious 
problem, and an expression that the Bureau of Indian Affairs mttst 
(>e remodeled in such a way that it can become resjion^ivo to tlio need^ * 
desires, and self-determination of Indian <'oninniuitici^. iTnfoilniiately, 
the Report did not i>rovide an explanation or a plan for liow this 
can be aeroni|>li5Jied. 

The mofit interesting and elnqnont of the tln'*»r dooiinients wliioli 
contains at least a partial vision of whnt should come in tlie IftfiO'sj 
and equally important, contains the mn-lous of a i>lan of action for 
accomplish! np: that vjssion, was the Dcolaration of Indiun Pnrpofles. 
Far more than either of the other two docuinoat^. the 4O0 tribal 
laiders point out in their report that if the new vision is to be achieved 
and Indian self-determination to he meaningfully accomplished, a 
thorough-going reorganiy.atiou of the Bureau of Indian Anairs will 
be necessar>;. It also suggests that Indians play an important role 
in det«nnining how the BIA shoidd be reorganized. 

The contributions of the first half of the l&60^s in the area of im- 
proving education for Indians wer« rather disappointing. Neverthe- 
less, some new initiatives were taken and some progress was made- 
Emphasis was placed on school construction, for example^ and some 
40 projects acoommodating 2,786 students ivere initiated, during FY 
1962. In addition^ summer programs for Indian students were ex- 
pand^ threefold. The construction effort continued its momentum 
into thSi next fiscal year with 38 additional projects. Much of the im- 
petus for the construction program came from the revelation in the 
Commissioner's Report of 1961, that of the 9^000 Indian children 
of school age who were not in schooLalmost 5,000 were not enrolled 
because of a lack of classroom space. Thus, neglect due to the termina- 
tion pol icies of the 1950's wfts being reversed^ 

Some effort was made to increase the educational budget of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, but it was not totally successful. An esamr 
nation of budget increases between 1958 and 1066^ taking into con- 
sideration inflationary factors, reveals that little progress wnsa made. 
In fact, real dollars to be expended per student \vere less in 1066 than 
they were in lO&S- In terms of imaginatAve new programs, there were 
not many examples. However two can be mentioned. 

The Bureau opened two new special schools in Fiscal 106-3^ aimed at 
doing a better job of meeting the special needs of Indian students. 
Firsts the Institute of American Indian Arts vt'as opened in Santa 
Fe, New Mexico. (Actually^ it was superimposed on an ohl BIA 
boarding school which imposed serious constraints on its effective 
development). The Institute was designed to provide an academic 
program with special emphasis on the vocational implications of the 
fine and applied arts, particularly as they related to the cultural back- 
ground and heritage of the American Indian- Secondly, a special 
demonstration school was opened at Concho, Oklahoma, which was 
to be concerned witli finding new solutions to the drop-ont problem 
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and developing new programs in the area of special education. Un- 
fortunat^y^ neither of these schools was conceptualized in a way that 
could provide leadership for making improvements throughout the 
Bureau school system. In effect they have had little impuct except 
as isolated endeavors. 

In 1963. the Vocational Education Act was passed by the Con- 
gre'ss. Unfortunately, the Bureau of Indian Affairs did not qualify 
under the Act. This was probably more a matter of oversight on the 
part of Congress, and inattention and neglect on the part of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, than it ^as one of purposeful exclusion. 
Nevertheless, Buneau of Indian Affairs schools could have benefitted 
tremendously from provisions under the Vocational Education Act. 
In 1969, the Bureati of Indian Affairs is still not included under tlie 
Vocational Education Act, althou^ the legislative proposal has been 
made. 

Mr. Josephy has summarized the period of the early '60*s as fol- 
lows: **Togethef witli tie fe»r of termination, the frustrations of 
the Indians' desires set forth in the Chicago Declaration of l^^l) 
underlay Indian Affairs during the Kennedy Administration. In 
May 1904^ several hundred Indian leaders, assembled in Wasliinctoii 
for a Capital Conference on Indian Poverty, again spelled out tlieir 
demands that frustrations at ^e reservation level cease, and that 
Indians bo given a decision-making role in their own programs."** 
Finally, the Indians had found a receptive audience, and nnpoi-tant 
new initiatives were to come out of the Economc Opportutt^ty Act 
of 1965. 

A KEW COMMlfiBlOMER 

In 1965-<)<>, the BIA T^nt through a protracted change in leader- 
ship and au attempt at self-examination. Not only were Indians dis-*^ 
appointed with the accomplishments of the first four years of the 
lUGO's, but so also were Secretary Udall and the Congress, As a con- 
sequence, Commissioner of Indian Affairs Philleo Na3i resigned, and 
after a period of considerable confusion and delay, a new Commis- ^ 
sioner, Kobert Bennett,' was appointed. Noteworthy is the fact tlmt 
Mr. Ilennett was an Indian, and the first Indian to serve as Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs in the 20th Century. It Js also norewoj^hy 
that Mr. Bennett came from thirty years of experience as an employee 
of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, Perhaps^ as a consequence of tlmt 
fact, as Mr. Josephy points out, "The self-examination of the Bureau 
which was directed by the new Commissioner Mr. Bobert Bennett 
was informal and superficial.'*** Not much was to come of that re- 
examination oif the Bureau other than a new Rhetoric of seif-detcr- 
inination for Indians, but little organizational change. Three years 
later* with another change of administration, the new Commissioner 
Mr. Bennett would leave his office almost as ignominiously as Philleo 
Nash had left it in 1965, and with equally strong feelings^of frustra- 
tion. 
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Two importan^ieces of landmark Iflffislation were passed in 1£)C5, 
which had important implicattons for &a conduct of Indian Aifuirs 
in the second hajf of the 1960^3. As usual, the initiatives were to come 
from outside the Bui%au of Indian Affairs^ which has proven to he 
the case throughout the 1960^a The Gconomic OPl>ortunity Act pm- 
yided for a number of new ptofframs which had important benefits 
for Indian Education. Head ^art provided the first meaningful 
effort to provide significant early cbildhood educational experiences 
for Indian children. In 1968^ about IpjOOO Indian diildren benefitted 
from Head Start programs, Ou the ^ Navajo Beservation alone^ the 
Tribe operated over 115 different Head Start programs throughout 
the reservation. No program has beoa greeted with greater enthusiasm, 
rapport, and support, by the Indian community* No program has 
permitted greater participation and <iontrol on the part of Indians. 
No pro^^ram has aemonstrated grea^r imagination in cotniuff^to 
terms with the educational disaOTaniages of Indian children.The 
reftults have been substantial and significant 

The Upward :Bound program, initiated by the CMfice of Economic 
Opportunity, has4KnjQfitted a substantial number of Indian students , 
who viX)uld probably not have gone on to col]^ or been able to suc- 
ceed in ooll&ge withoat its assistance. The Job 0>rps prt^ram readied 
a number oflndian youth who were without it? dropouts^ rejects, and 
probably welfare cases to be. Several Job Cori>s camps were located 
directly on Indian reservations, and the Kicking Horse jSb Corps 
Center in Montana was specially designed to meet the needs. of Iiulian 
youth. A decision on the part of the Nixon Administration to phase- 
out this particular Job Corps camp has met strong^ out-spolcen, and 
concerted Indian opposition. It is clear that the Indian population in 
the United States leels that they have benefitted from the Job Corps ' 
program*^ 

l^e only part of the Boonomic Opportunity Act which mentions 
Indians specifically was the VISTA program. The VISTA program : 
has brou^nt hundreds of idealistic and committed volunteers to Indian 
reservations to provide services in a variety of ways to Indian com- 
munities. A promising new formulation of the viSTA ptbgram 
appears to be taking shape. The Navajo Community Action Program 
has recently presented a proposal to the Office of ^Economic Oppor- 
tunity, which recommend tnat the total VISTA program on the 
Navajo reservation be taken over and oontrt^led by the. Tribe ifself. 
The program will utilize indigenous reservation Navaios as ViSTA's, 
to serve their own people. The program will be controlled by a Navajo 
board of directors, and planned, administered, and evaluated, by 
Navajos. The Office of Economic Opportunity has responded favor- 
ably to this new development. 

Many other initiatives of importance have come out of the Economic 
Opportunity Act, but by far the most significant development was 
the establishment of the Indian Q>mmunity Action Progi^ms, In 
t^rms of demonstrating the capability of Indians for running their 
own affairs, in terms of demonstrating how a ^ntracting relationship 
could be established between a federal agency and an Indian tril>ej in 
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^ernis of d«nmi limiting' the importance of Indian iintiotive and f^lt- 
determinations, in tenns of demonstrating the ability of Indiiuis to 
^rry out effectively tlieir own programs, tlTe CA^'s Indian reserva- 
tilpns have been the most ii >ortaht innovation of the 1960's. More than 
siity Comniunity Action Pn^ams presently exist involving 105 fed- 
eral reservations in 17 states* The Community Action Pi-ogt-amn have 
been assisted by a consortium of universities which have provided 
trailing, leadership development, business, and teclintcal support to 
Hie ^ibal Community Action Programs, Thus, in terms of Indian 
contf^L self-determination, innovation, aad new imaginative iiiitia- 
tivesAthe Economic Opportunity Act constitutes the most important 
piece of legislation in me field of Indian Affairs in the 1060*8* 

In. the field of Indian education this is dramatically borne out by 
the establishment of the Rough Sock Demon^h ution. School oit the 
Navajo\Reservation in Arizona. 

The Kop^h Bock ^chooTls the most important experiment in the 
field of Indian education in the 1960^s. As a ^^demonstration^^ it has 
been extraordinarily influential in shaping a '*new policy'' aad a 
reform niWement in the field of Indian education. Bough nock has 
become a ^mbol of Indian participation and control and educutiona} 
innovation; Established on June 27, 1966, as a private non-profit 
jjrganizatidn tlie school is mp by a five-member Navajo school boar<J* 
Only two m iU^ ^hool board men^bers have hfid. any fonutil educa- 
tion and weekly school board meetings am conductecf in iftvavujo. > 

It is highW iiistnictive^to hote several facts about the genesis of 
the project. Fii-st, the initiative, came from Stanford JCravitz, thtt 
Associate Diiyctor tor Besearcli and Development within the uflSce 
of Economic Opportunities' Community Action Program, and the 
basic ideas ca^ie from Bobert.Boessel who wns to become tlie 
school's firstpirector. 

Four concepts that Boessel mentioned seemed particularly 
meritorious to Kravit2: (1) Indians would never give school 
their wholehearted mora^ support until they were involved 
significantly, as adults and given a measure of control. (2) 
English must be taught as a second I^mguage to Indian cmU 
dreti, not ^regarded as something they couTd learn immedi- 
ately through mere exposure. (3) The schools sliould be re- 
sponsible, not^^only for educating Indian children^ but for 
assisting in th^ development of local communities, through ex- 
tensive adult ^ucation opportunities and other means^ (A) 
The schools should help transmit to the young the cultures of 
their parents; oribal elders should be used by the schools, for 
instance, to teach traditional materials. 

Second, the first attempt to launch the experiment at Lukacliukai 
was a failure because a new ^^demonstration staff" was super-imposed 
on a traditional BI^ boardinc school. When the demonstration staff 
and the neAvly crested Navajo^hool Board attempted to launch im-^ 
conventional 4>rograms, they encountered resistance from the' regular 
school staff, who saw most new approaches as incompatible w;itK BIA 
policy." j 

;n^rd, a decision wni made to "start fresh" vith a newly completed 
BIA/ school plant at Rough Rock and Mr. Kravita of the Office of 

RJC •• ! 
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Economic ppporhiiVfty arguecl successfully that the experiment 
would foil flf^m if the usuarcivil detrice t«quirements and BIA poli- 
cies remained in torce. Thua, BIA provides^ the plant and the standard 
per-pupil iiscal allotment while permitting the expjeriment to function 
iivlependently. 

Fourth, if the school was to serve community -development purposes 
■as well as develop new inntlvative educational programs^ it was clear 
that substantial funding above the regular BIA level was necessary^ 
This money has been provided by 0EO^Thus,'it was OEO leadership 
in cooperation with Dr. Roessel that brought Rough Bock Into arist- 
ence and deliiied its purposes and. organizational requirements: 

A second landmark piece of legislation was passed in I8f65. The 
Elementary ujid Secondary Education Act (Public Law 89-10) made 
it a matter of national policy andl priority that all disadvantaged 
youth in this country should receive an effective education, Tbe act 
called for substantial innovation in achieving this and provided 
a number of new approaches for accomplismng this objective. Title 
I of the act provides for billions of additional dollars to be spent 
, on difuidvanta^^ed students. It made clear that unless there is a wiling- 
ness to si>eiid substantially larger amounts of money, an equal educu- 
tioii opportunity for disadvantaged youth could not be accomplished. 
In 1066, title I of Public Law 89-10 was amended to include the 
Bure**m of Indian Affairs. It seem^ only too apparcnc that the Indian 
snidcfit population was the most disadvantaged in the country^ and 
that the most disadvantaged were in federal schools. It was also clear 
that the operational budget of the Bureau of Indian Affairs was total- 
ly inadequate for providine a quality education for these children^ 
and that therefore additional monies would be necessary. 

As a consequence of tliis amendment^ approximately five million 
dollars w»s set aside forfedeml schools in nscat 1^8^ and approxi- 
mately nine million dollars in fiscal ld69. These Atonies have provided 
an important boost both moral and new programs Within federal 
schools. 

■— TiUelll-ofJ^ublicJLajF 89^10 provides for the establishment of 
special Supplementary innovation centeirs which vould provide backup 
support to public school districts in the developm^t, and the develop.., 
ment of new educational methodologies for disadvantaged students. 
Title IIJ was clearly intetided to provide a new institutional force for 
edtacatidnal chanj^e^ and to pr^wide a complementary support for 
public scliool districts in their attempts to useTitle I money effectively 
and \nsely. The Bureau of Indian Affairs has also been included by 
amendment under Title III^ although the amounts of money received 
have bee^ relatively smalL 

Title ly of Public Law 89-10 is a general research title, but in addi- 
tion contains important new initiatives. Perhaps the most important 
was the 4^velopment and establishment of 15 l^gional Educational 
Laboratories across the country^ four of v'^ich have functioned to 

S provide leadership for developing new and more effective^programs 
or Indian, students in federal and public schools. \. 
The Regional Laboratories, as evidencc^d by the testimony rebeived 
by the SuD«?ommittee, havej>rovided one of the most important forces 
for innovation and change m the field of Indian education. They have 
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conducted a number of important research studies, they aVe working 
on deTeJopment of new curriculum, they have worked with develop- 
ing imridortant new models of scht/ol programs in the field, they have 
been effective in disseminating a numVrof new innovative ide^SAiid 
techniques, and they have provided a kind of sonlusticatt^d leadership 
that has heexn sadly lacking in the'^ast. Tvl'O additional amendments 
to Public Law 89-10 provide monies in areas of miijor importance in 
terms of solving ^problems in the Held of Indian education, Thesi'. new 
areas are "Dron-Qut Prevention" i^nd "Bilin^^ual Education." In 
sunimnry, the Elementary and Secondary Educntiofi Act has provided 
a new national policy of educational excellence for the disadvuntaccd. 
A clear-cut implication of ttiis new national policy is that if tlie fed- 
eral government has a special and necesst^ry school system for Indiait 
youth, it should indeed one that demonstrates tlie best of practices 
and leadership for all schools in this country. Se^ondly^ it mak<>s clear^ 
that if thiPt goal is to be accomplished^ much greater investments 
be required, ^ - ' ^ 

THE riRST ASSISTANT . COMMISSIONER^ FOR EDtJ^!ATlON — BXa 

The {General policy enurioiated in the Elementary and Seoondnry 
Eduontio!! Act of 1965, was to become manifest in tlie i^uroau of 
Iiidiun Affairs with the appointment of I>r, Carl Marburgcr to as^ 
sume the position of director of th^ Education Division withiirthe 
Bureau of Indian Affair?, It had bean clear for a long time that the 
orgaiii^tational s;tatiis of educational programs in the Bnrean of In* 
dhin AlTaii-s Avc're clearly inferior to the size and importance of their 
operaiton within the Bureau. Considering that education pro;jranis 
constituted more than 50% of the totaL budget of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, ig astounding that as late as Spring of .196tJ» tlife edil- 
cational prografris in the Bureau of Indian Ann irs constituted one of 
several branches in one of several divisions in tlie Bureau of Intlinn 
Affairs. Commissioner Robert BenneU\changed^ tJje sf^itus of tlie. 
branch of education to a division in^m]t|4966, and following the 
appointment of Dr. Carl Marburge^ the-Wad of the new division 
l>ecame an As^iistant Commissioner ^theJBurenu of Indian Affajirs, 
Dr. Marburger, who had been an .xs^mjit Superintendent in tho^ 
Ijetroit Public School System responsibly for innovative federal pro- 
gi-ftm«i. brought- a new vision, a new.sp^ of ur^ency^ and a new set 
of standards and competence to the&^^u of Indian Affaiis. Eqnallv 
imporrnnt, he brbught a dyAamrtT^nse of leadership and a desire for, 
ohange. Altiiough he was to remaiii in his position only a year, Dr. 
Marbiirger managed to accomplish a number of important thin^. 
Most importantly were the new policy formulations which he artic- 
ulated both within and outside the Bureau of Indltfn Affairs. The 
new policy formulation centered on Indian pnrticipation and control, 
nnd secondly, the vision that the federal school system for Indians 
should provide a modet of excelleBCe for the nation in terms of effec- 
tive education for disadvantaged j;outh^ or in short, as he put it, it 
should be *'exemplary.'^ The following is a brief list of a number of 
new and important initiatives that -were taken: 
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(1) Action was^taken to include Bureaaot Indian ^ffi^irs schools 
under the Elementary and Secondary B^Jucatiori Act Plv?*arburger 
provided the testimony and the amendment was successful. 

(2) Dr. Marburger specified ^ number of i^^w policy ppsUions in 
i^gard to Indian control. This was '^reflected ji the establis^ioent of 
a jnew National In^inn Education Advisory Cpommittee compo^ of 
16^Indi«iii ^aders which was to advise the Assistant Commiss]6p^ for 

' KducaHon on all important policy decisions. A major new emphasis 
was placed *on the importance of the Indian family and the ^idran 
'community in'termsoi its involvement in educational progrunis. ^¥(s 
mcahLa thorougli-^oing rethinking of th^ whole BIA boating schWl 
system, out of which came a statement of ,poli<nr that elementaW\ 
boarding schools should be discontinued as rapidly as possible, anq| 
that whatever new approaches were needed t6 accomphsn this should; 
be taken. It was clear that day schools^ w^e preferable to elementary 
boarding schools, and that elementary boarding schools might ^very 
well be damaging to the children in terms of their emotional and per- 
sonality development. In addition, a new poiay statement that federal 
boarding hi^h schools should no longer be pl^^kl long distances frd^n 
the populations they were to serve, but should ti^ near or on tie Indian 
reservations where their students would be coming from. 

(4) Important new emphasis whis placed on the development of bi- 
lingual educational approaches, teaching English as a second Ian- 
guagCj and^ the development ..of culturally relevant curriculum 
Itiaterials. 

(5) A clear statement was made that Indian children should not 
be transfer! d willy-nilly to public schools as they had been in the 
past, until could oe clearly demonstrated that public schools could 
effectively assume the responsibility for the education of these 
^children. 

(6) An effort was initiated to build a st^ng evaluation, consultant 
utilLzfttionj and research- and development component in the Educa* 
tion J)ivision of the Bureau of India^ Affairs* Prior to this time, no . 
consultant or research and development mone^ had been avaOuble. 

(7) -A number of new positions for educational specialists were 
established in the central office of the Bureau of Indian Affairs to 
effectively evaluate and provide leadership for innovative change in 
the fieldx Perhaps the most refre^ing aspect of the new leadership 
he brought to the Bureau was a sense oi candor and honesty about 

'the many and extremely serious inadequacies of the federal school 

' system for Indi^nsr^ ■ -\ ■ " " " 

Chango is always painful, and p haps this had something to do 
with the fact that J>r. Marbur^r was received with mixed emotions 
within the Bureau of Indian Affairs. Whatever the reasons, it is clear 
that Dr. Marbm^r did not receive the kind of support he needed to 
carry out his new policies and programs effectively. The major issue 
was whether or not he actually haa any control over what was going 
on ui the more than 200 schools he was responsible for. During his tdh- 
jfire as Assistant Commissioner, as he has made clear in his testimony tie- 
fore the Subcommittee, it became increasingly clear to him that with- 
out line c$|ntrol over schools in the field, he was not going to be able 
to make many of the important changes that he deemed neciessary* . 
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Recognizing^ that line control was not goin^ to be permitted Dr.^ 
Marburger resigned onl^ a year following his appointment. Never-: 
tbeless, the im^m^ of hu new leadership and policy guidelines were 
substantial /and continue to be an important force for change in the 
Bureau. j 
Dr* Charles ZeJlers, moving from a position of Deputy Assistant ^ 
Commissioner for the Elementary and Secondary Education Bureau , 
in the Office of Education, to the position left open by the resignation ' 
of E)r. Marburger, proceeded to carry on in a forceful way many of j 
the new policy jhitiatives and programs which had been established ' 
in the previous year. But he also has made it clejur in his testimony ; 
before the Snbcompiittee that he has been hamstrung in effectively^ 
carrying out whut he felt were necessary changes and in impleineiitingr 
new programs by the same factor that nad thAvarted. Dr. SfarLiurger's 
efforts. He in turn has received inadequate support for his attempts; 
at major c!jange within the Bureau educational system, and hasjbeen^ 
increasi:igly frustraled over his Jack of lino control over the scliQote 
for whicli he is responsible. It is abm^dantly clear at this point, that— 
if subst4Uitial mGaningful change is to take place in terms of improv- 
ing federal schools and reaching any first approximation of the con- 
cept of a model school system and exemplary practices, that the 
Assistant Counnisioacr for Education must huve line control over 
the schools. TIk\ serious question still remains whether or not this will 
])rove to be adequate in and of itself. 

6EKATE OONCtTRKENT BOSSOLUTION 11 

In the Fail of 1966, similar to the Spring of 1961, three events took 
place which were of major importance to the djevelopment of a ^^new 
policy" in Jbe field of Indian Affairs. The President iiistructed the 
Secretary-^ Interior to develop a. basic piece of legislation equal in 
imporUChce and promise the Indian Reorganization Aci of In 
addition, the President quietly established a White House Task Force 
of experts from a variety, of tliseipli^es and occupations independent 
of the Federal government. The Force was given the assignment 
of conducting a thorough independekt review of the BIA and other 
Federal programs for the American Xndian and to prepare a detailed^ 
report with recommendations for the Presidelit. In Congress, Senator 
Ocoiige McG^vern introduced Concurrent Resolution 11 on October 13, 
1964 

JSenator^McGovern's Concurrent R^lution called for a "new na- 
tional pplicy^^ in the field of Indian Affairs. It ^inted out that the 
"first*' American was still the "last*' American m terms of income, 
employment, health and education. Secondly^ it pointed out that fiuc- 
tuat)ons in national policy had been a serious impediment in finding 
appropriate and workable solutions to the problems which the Indian 
faces, and had; in many instances, proven to be mistaken^ resulting in 
a peitjetuation of Indian poverty rather than alleviating it It was 
clear that one of the" major intentions of the Concurrent Resolution 
"kss to disavow the termination poli<^ of the 1950*s. Third, the B«so- 
lut^on pointed out that although a number of new government pro- 
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erams had been added and greater sums appropriated in recent yeare^ 
the nation had really just begun to establish meaningful break* 
throughs and needed to recoimnit itself to a much greater, more syste- 
matic, sustained and enliglutened e£Fort to solve these problems. 

When Senator Robert Kennedy testified before the Senate Sub- 
committee on Indian Affairs pertaining to Concurrent Resolution 11 
on March 5, 1968, he said the lollowing r^arding the implications of 
the 'neiv statement of national policy* for Indian education programs; 

What are the implications of this bill «'ith regard to fed- 
eml resBondbility in Indian education ^ I am convinced that 
the Federal Government has a moral and legal commitment ^ 
- to provide or subsidize not just an averaf^ educational pro- 

f^ram but an educational program unsurpa^d in its excel- 
eiice and eflfec-tiveness for as many Indian children as can be 
properly considered within the Federal Government's direct 
or indirect responsibility/ As Dr< Carl Marburger, recently 
the Assistant Commissioner of Education for the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, stated the goal r The Bureau of Indian Affairs 
should be running an educational system second to none or, 
us he put if, ''exemplary" in the fullest sense of the word. We 
•are a long way from accomplishing this goal, but I certainly 
agree vtim his stated objective. 

I would go even further than this and say that if our pres- 
ent practice of moving children-into public schools as rapidly 
. ^ us possible is to continue, then the government should Dear a 
4 substantially larger burden than it presently assumes for see- 
ing that these public school systems are adequately staffed 
and financed for an effective and exemplary program. 1 am 
concerned that too often in the past, out of ideological fervor 
for "state reSsponsibiiity," out of concern for lowering federal 
expenditures and demanding "rapid assimilation-^whatever 
the cost," we have foigotten.or simply overlooked the fate of 
the Indian ^htld. I am also concerned that far too often this 
transfer of respoifsibility is decided without the adequate in- 
volvement Or acceptance of the Indian parents or Indian com- 
mimity. It is obvious timty in manj^instanoes, transfer from a 
^ BJEA school to a public school district pla^es^he Indian child 
in a small rural school, underfinanced wj^i understaffed, un- 
prepared to cone with his Special needs, and, in some in- 
- > stances, openly iioetile and unfriendly. This is not to suggest 
- that I-am opposed to the concept of int^jgrated education and^ 
state responsibility. It does suggest that the real test is educa- 
tional perfonnance and the ultimate responsibility for 
iiistorical,:^ legal, and moral reasons lies with the Federal 
Government. I do not think that we have lived up to that re- 
sponsibility nor have we provided viable options to Indian 
parents and their children. 1 think Coneurreat Besolution 11 
makes the same point. 

The resolution passed the Senate but did not pass the House and 
has been reintroduced again this year. 
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THE INDIAN RESOUHCBS DEVELOPMENT A CT 

In responsd to the White House request to draft n^w basic legisla- 
tion, the Department of Interior <teve]oped a bill which b^me 
known as **th© Indian Omnibus Bill" which \eas introduced in Con- 
gi-ess on May 18, IDdl, It was called the Omnibus Bill because it 
contemplated meeting a broad range of Indian pi-oblems. It w^s ho(>od 
that the bill would have the same degree of importance as the Indian 
Reorganization Act of Despite its ambitious title^ the bill> after 
haying fion© through a number of drafts, turned out to be an act 
primarily aimed at providing finaneial resources for tribes and Indian 
individnals. This was entirely consistent with the emphasis on eco- 
nomic development which had emereed out of the Task Force Re- 
port of 1061. Josephy points out Oiat TV'hile Department of In- 
terior ofTicials were working on the biU, Commissioner Bennett con- 
ducted regional hearings among Indian leaders in the field, inviting 
them to make recommendations on what should be mchidBd in the 
legislation. 

The Indians took him at this word and v;ent to great lengths to 
prepare their presentations. At the hearings, they proposed a total 
of 1,045 separate recommendations covering alJ phases of Indian 
Affairs. It was probably the most comprehensive and detailed ex- 
pression of Indian interests, needs, and aspirations in the history of 
our country* It is interesting to not© that 17% of the recommenda- 
tions were in the field of education. There were to b© no educational 
provisions in the Omnibus Act and it became clear that the Indians 
weren't to have anything to say about what was to be in the Omnibus 
Act. "While the hearings were still in progress, the first draft copy 
of the bill which the Department had been forking on, was made 
public, and disillusionments set in among the Indians, who suspected 
that, once again, the government had no intention of taking a recom- 
mcndcition scrionsly," " In addition^ once the hill was niado known, 
itbecame clear that th© Indians objected to a number of major titles in 
the- bill and clearly felt that one of the intentions of thft bill was "ter- 
mination/^ It was also clear from the beginning that the bill would 
be rejected and it was unfortunate that this could not have been fore- 
seen by Ui© Department of the Interior- It would have prevented seri- 
ous disillusionment among the Indians who participated in the region- 
al conferences and a terrible embarrassment to the new Commissioner 
. of Indian Affairs. 

^ Perhaps th© importance of this aV^ve effort lies in the fact that 
once again the Department of the Interior proved that it did not 
understand Indians' needs or desires, nor could it operate in other 
than a purely paternalistic way, and last^ that a basic ^^termination 
attitude^ still existed within the Department, 

PHESmSNTilL TASK FORCE REPORT OK THE jIMERICAK INDIAK 

In the Fall of 196€, an oatstondinz group of men from various 
disciplines and occupations outside ox eovernment came tog^her to 
form a Presidential Task Force on the American Indian. This group 
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deliberated (or a period o( three months and produced a substantial 
i-eport with recommendations for the President in January of 1967. 
This document probably constituted the most important statement 
in the field of Indian AfEaiis in the 1960V Education received top 
priority attention in the Report, It made clear in no uncertain terms 
that both federal schools and public schooli* wxtc failing Indian 
cihiUliTu, The Presidenlial Report, in contrast to tl^*^ Omnibus Rill 
and (he UdiiU Tosk Force Reporl, recognizi^s the fact (hat "ihe first 
step ill- any program concerned ^vilh training and einployiiient of 
Iiiai^uis must be that of the development of a far more effective 
odii^ ;»l ioujil system,'^ 

Tim Report is particularly blunt on the ftiilings of publio schools. 
It states^ ''luJian children attending BIA schools are more disiid- 
viint:i^3:c<l than \\\<y^ attcuuling jiublic schools, TCyeii soj public schools 
jirc not notdhly moi>3 effective in educatiiip; Indian children than the 
Bnre:ni alioola^ and, in nmuy places, ai^ considerably les^; eilcctive,*' 
The Ueport continue.5j "'Moreover, the stron^f factor of social preju- 
dice IS present in many ai'eas ^vhere substantial Indian populations 
exist, Tiiosi* tUtitnde5 make for a very inhospitable climate for cdu- 
cutia^r Indkn children in public schools. The assumption that "inte- 
grated e(ini ;aion" is invariably better * * * woul^i not appear to be 
vjili^l (iJuK r [jKuscut cyvjnnHtJincesin many areas,*' 

The Report notes the 'Wer^vheln^ngly inadequacy of duta on In- 
di:ui odnciition, and ttie inadequate effoit conect thi^ dt»licicncy/ 
Tl^e Report stated that, *^The assumptions underlying the conventional 
appi^ticU to Indian education evidently have not been valid and a 
systematic seat^h f(»r mom I'ealistic approaches is clearly In onler." 
ft nas "sliocked^'to find that the BIA did not have a Research and I>e' 
vclopnient budf^el for this important task, made clear that lie^^earch and 
Development is a basic need — not a frill — and the Research und De- 
velopment effort and leadership must come from the Fedeml Gov- 
ermnent. 

Two facets of a '^new policy" were delineated. First, improving; the 
eff**ctjvt*ne.s« of the education provided to Indian children must re- 
main a hif^h priority objective m the Federal Oovcrnment. Although 
direct federal action can most readily take place in the federally- 
opernted schools, special efforts should be directed to encon^a^^e and 
assist the public schools in improving the quality of their educational 
procrrnnis for Indian children. But rather than continue to press for 
the tmusf er_nf I ndian children to the public schools, irres pe ctive^ of 
whether tin* y "are will insj and able to provide the special attention 
needed by Indian children, the Fe^otraUy operated Indian schooU 
ahoxtlfi made, into Tnodals of cxceUenee f^r ths education of dis- * 
ffd)-anfaf/ed children/ " 

T(ie report points out that ar<!omplishin^j thip ffoal will be eipt^n- 
sive, nirkbiibly requiring a doubtin^r or even treblin^r of the per pupjl 
cofits.The Beport emphasises that this is an investment, not an expendi- 

^ Ptpsldfrnn^il Tank l*or<M* KHkort. -lau/ mfiS ; 111. 
* I^itS.^p. IS. 
" If^itl„ p. 17h- - 
*i lh<rf.,T». IT. 
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ture, that in the lonjj; rmi, this kind of investment more than pays for 
itself, ^ 

The second facet of tl^e **new poligr** received particularly strong 
emphasis. Indians must not only participate in, but control the devel- 
opment of, the ^^model system.^^ The Report made clear that Indian 
parental and community participation is veiv slight — Indian control 
13 proctically non-existent. The lieport call^l for school boards to be 
establislied ^t every Federal schooK It stated tli;it without such boards, 
school adniinistrutor Paternalism will persist. Also, such boards would 
be ne^-essary to develop meaningful parental participation and the 
use of schools as centers for adult education and community develop- 
ment. S|>ec]nl stress was placed on the fact that school admniistrators 
would stron*jly resist the change, and tho boards must in fact have 
authojrity, not jnst an advisory function. 

In addition to school hoards, the Ite|)ort onltod for Indian control 
at the top in the form of a National Advisory Bourd on Indirm Ediicit- 
tiou. It points out: "Ideally, this should be a statut^ory board, Init 
flince it wfll take many months for OongrcssJxLXDnsidor and uct on 
)eg]s1uti(»n, in tlie interim, the Seci-etary of the Interior could eftab- 
Jish a twelve- member board of which at least half should be Indians; 
the others should be outstandinc; educators and private citizens with 
hroad back;ri"ounds in public affairs."^* The nio«t important ta^k of 
the Nutional Advisory Board will be the development of a comprft- 
liensive plan for making the Federally-operated schools into a model 
system. 

In the final section of the Report^ the Presidential Task Force faced 
up to the problejn of how could its many creative recommendations 
be carried out The reaction to the BIA had been unanimous — it was 
H tired^ ineffectual, and in-bred organization, accustomed to lethar^, 
not chanjQfe. Secondly, it was hurie^l under the Assistant Secretary 
for Public Land Mjtnagement in the Department of Interior, yet its 
major responsibility was in the area of developing human resources. 

Could the leadership come from the top — obviously not^the 19W*s 
had already demonstrate^ diat. In addition, there was the disturbing 
question about basic conflicts of interest between BIA and other parts 
of the Department of Interior over Lidian resources — land, water, 
timber, minerals^ ete. 

After much deliberationf the Task For^ recommended that the 
primary responsibility for Indian Affairs be transferred from the . 
r>e}>artiuent of the Interior to the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, where it was to be placed intact as a new agency under 
an administrator for Indian Affairs who would report directly to 
the Secretary of HEW* The question of reintegrating the Indian 
Health Service which had been transferred to HEW in 1955 was 
not raised. The consensus of the Ta^ Force was that the Indian 
Health Service had improved dramatically as a result of the transfer, 
and argued that the same would be true for the rest of the BIA. Clear- 
ly HEW had the kinds of technical support needed for BIA programs 
and in addition a tradition (unlike Interior) of substantial expendi- 
tures for Besearch and Development and consultants. XevertlielesSf 
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this still left iinanawered the challen^ how BIA could be re* 
foTTjied intern^lj. Certainlj moet of me same personnel would re* 
main. This ^as left as a moot question, ^ 

The Beport concluded with a clear warning against acting pre- 
cipitously and without full explanation and consulotion wiln the 
Indian tribes, KetBrtheless, the President seized upon the idea ond 
jnoved sftcretiTely and in a way which aroused Indian anxiety. When 
the proposed transfer was hinted at by Secretary Gardner at an Indian 
Manpower Conference in February 1968, they reacted as if it was a 
termination proposal (the assumption was that the various func- 
tions of BIA would be scattered throughout HEW)^ and the matter 
was dead before it ever got openly explained and discussed. Worse, 
as; a result of this initial failure the Keport and its many important 
recommendations was filed away, 

THE PRKSIDENT's message on 1^:DMK AKPAIRS 

FolloTv-ing the d^ise of the Presidential Task Force Rei>ort. in the 
spring of li)67, a Second Interagency Task Force wiis organized in 
late summer which pi'epared a report that went to the President in 
October. This report served as a basis for the Pt^sidential Message on 
Indian Affairs to Congress on March 6, 1968, and mast of its solieiit 
features were included in that message* The first task force report had 
recommended the need for a Pi^sidential address on Indian Affairs 
w'hich would serve to clearly put to rest the fear of termination on 
the part of Indian tribes ana would pledge the nation to a resi>oct for 
Indmn identity and Indian participation in all new pmgraiiis oiul 
decisions affecting him, lii addition, the message vins to lay out a hold 
new program of federal initiatives to help raise the health, oduoational 
and economic status of (he American Indian, 

The Interagency Task Force was essentially a progrommatic one, 
charc^ Ty^ith the responsibility of evaluoting all federal programs for 
the American Indian and determining^ where additional amounts of 
money could be invested to the best aa\'antage and to determine what 
new program areas should be Initiated, Many Of its proposals wore 
strongly influenced by prior recommendotions in the Presicfontial Tosif 
Force Report Although it was speciflcally instructed not to deal with 
the question of trans^r of the Bureau of Indian Affairs oiit of the 
Department of the Interior, it is interesting to note that the Intar* 
agaicv Task Force in its report; to the President felt it mandatory 
to make two new organizational recommendations. Although the Tosk 
Force made no serioua examination of the Bureau of Indian Affairs' 
structure, and its internal inadequacies, it did point out that the posi* 
tion of the Bureau of Indian Affairs under the Assistant Secretary 
of Public Land Management was undesirable, and thot the organizo- 
:ional status of the Bureau of Indian Affairs should be elevated to 
that of a new Assistant Secretary of Interior for Indian and Truf^t 
Territory Affairs, The report pointed out that both Indian affairs ond 
trust.territOTy affairs were prunanly ipatters of human development 
or, as the report put it, *'people oriented" and that consequently they 
deserved to naTe a new and different kind of leadership within the 
Depart-ment of the Interior,** 
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SiicoiKtJv. tJte ni/wrt pointed out thU fiovenoumit pmgmms for tI)o 
American Indian ncvt>«a tho executive branch wens nmny times ««"oU' 
sisrtent with each otlier, that then^ no nuM^hanism for effwUvo 
coodinatioh between thmn, that although the Bmmu of Indian AffairK 
had been <^iargod with tlte t«3p<m3tbiljt7 far coordination it Was in- 
capablo of doing so. The v*si>ort recommended civatinij a new <;o<*rdi- 
nutiii^f and ombudsman tyt>e meohanism called tiu^ Nutimial (Council 
on Indian OirtMmuuity. The CJouncil was to consist of eight Indian 
leaders with the Vice Pi-oflident of the United Slatas as ciminnan, 
and with Cabinet level I'eprcsentutiou fi'om each of the deimrtniuiilki 
wliirhhad^jgnifif^Hntliulian programs. ^ 

Altliough the report did not grapple with the (mention of the in- 
adequacies of the orj^uiixatioijal AtJiicture of tlio Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, it did point out several factors that grosslv inhibited tlic ex- 
ecntion. of sound Indian policy* These factoid included paternalism 
towards Imlians by BIA )>ersonnel; BIA seif-protectivenesfs dcfeu- 
siveness and insularity,- Jack of vi^^r and innovativeness; and *^two 
{principle factors which inhibit furU^er progress in promoting Inditui 
.self^suflieicncy; personnel qiui1i'.y and a ^mnul datji Imse far phmnini^ 
and [>olicjf coc^rfUnation-^ 

llje pnmary concern of t})o Task f^otv:© had (w!en J»ow to di.stHhtjti^ 
a proposed budget increase of approximately $.^>0 million among the 
various different Federal ^veiiiment programs for the American 
Indian^ with some thought to be given to what new programs should 
be initmte<l. As Mr* Josepliy ot^rves, ^^tjie progi-ammatic recom- 
nieiidations of tho Interagency Tm^k Force fell far short of the mas- 
sive therapy and funding whioh the Presidential Task Force had con- 
sidelx^d mAndator/, if the governmeiit were to solve the problems of 
the I'esei'vation." In genei-al, the Interagency Task E^oi-ce Ittq^ort is 
u disappointing document consisting primarily of a rehash of previ- 
ously existing ideas and recouuncndations atone with substantial de- 
scriptive infomtAtion on federal programs ano recommendations for 
budget increases. The report called for an iaci^'use of some $70 million 
jn the total Federal budget of $525 miljion for Indian programs. Thi^i 
increase appears almost ludicrous when contrasted with the extremely 
ambitious jjoals and programs laid out in the Pr<>sidental Message on 
Indian Affairs- In addition, the amount of the increase was cut oack 
to approximately $52 million in the Presidential Message, and cxai- 
siderably less than this amount of money was actually appropriated. 

The Presidential Message of Indian Affairs of March iOO&, re- 
jects termination as a policy and suggests in its place programs which 
stress self-determination. In addition, it pledges itself to substantial 
Indian control and participation in all federal programs which affect 
them. It against paternalism and in favor of partnership and 

self'help. The only organizational recommendation contained in the 
message was the announcement of an issuance of an executive orckr 
to establish a National Council on Indian Opportunity similar to the 
one that had been recommended in the Interagiency Task Force Ke- 
port, it was to consist of the Vice Pr^ident of the United States 
chairman, the Secretary of the Interior, the Secretary of Agriculture,- 
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Commerce, Labor, HEW^ aad HUr>, the Director of OEO aad six 
Indian leaders appointed by the Presiueat for term$of two years. The 
Council's fuQCtioQS were "to review federal programs for ladiaas, 
make broad policy reoommeadations, aad to insure the prograais re- 
flect the needs and desires of the Tadiaa people," The Presideat weat 
oa to state* "IVe asked the Vice Presidentj ns Chnirmaa of the Coua- 
cHf to make certaia that the Americaa ladina shares fully ia all our 
federal programs,'' ^ 

The Message placed the highest priority on the improvemeat of 
education for Americaa ladiaas aad iacludes, a substaatial secttoa 
*f recommeadatioas in. that regard. The Message poiated out that 

E reseat educatioaal programs for Americaa ladiaas are failiag them 
adly, aad that much more iateasiye aad imafjlaative programs are 
aeeded. It poiated out that legislation eaacted $n the past four years 
caa provide a coasiderable mii)etus for improvinff educatioa for 
ladiaas; the challeage is to use this legislatioa to theiullcst advantage 
aad creatively for the benefit of Indian studeats- la addition, the 
Message called for a substaatial increase in the Headstart program 
for ladifia childrea aad the establishment for the iirst tiaie or kiader- 
garteas for ladiaa youagsters. It also recomnoeaded substaatial ia- 
creases ia the collefje scholarship gmats program to include for the 
first lime living altowaaces for Indiaa studeats aad tlieir families, 
aad that the Upward Bouad progiaai in the Office of Economic Op- 

Sortunities establish a special program for Indian high schoc^t stn- 
ehts. By far the most interesting and far-n*aching recommendation 
is a special section entitled Federal Indian Schools, 
It states: 

Since we have undertaken a ^uhstaati^l program to 
improve the 245 federal Indian schools, >vUich are attended 
by over 50,000 children, Tliat effort is now half-comphted. 
And it wiil continue. 
' But goofl facilities arc not enough, 

I am asking the Seci^etary of tlie Interior, in cooix^ratioii . 
with the Secretaiy of Health, Education and Welfare, to 
establish a 'model comniunity school system' for Indians, 
rniese schools will — have the finest teachers^ familiar with 
Indian history, culture, and language — feature an enriched 
curriculum, special guidance and counseling programs, mod- 
em instructional material, a sound program) t^ teach English 
as a second language-^rve the local^ndtan population as 
a community center for activities ranging from adult educ|^- 
tion classes to social gatherings. 

To reach thisgoal^ I propose that the Congress appropriate 
$5.5jnillion to attract both talented and dedicated teachers 
and to provide 200 additional teachers and other profession-^ 
als to enrich the instruction, counseling and other programs. 

To help make the Indian school a vital part of the Indian 
community, I am directing the Secri^ry of the tnterior to 
establish' Indian school boards for federal fodtan schools. 
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School board membetfi — selected by their communities — will 
receive whatever training is necessary to enable them to carry 
outtiieirrespf*ns?ibiIities.^* 

Thus, the new national policy statement for Indian education had 
emerged full-blown and consisted of two parts. The goals would 
be maximum Indian participation and control, and the pursuit of 
excellence in a model school system in the federal schools. As Mr. 
Josephy points out, "As a whole, the Prcsidpnt^s Message was more 
a statement of goals and principles than a satisfactory blueprint of 
methods and means by wnich to achieve the goals." He continues, 
"at the same time, the only slightly increased level of spending was 
hardly enough to support many of the programs that were proposed 
and was totally unrealistic if a meaDingftu impact was ^o^ng to be 
mode on the worst problems. Sights were scarcely raised in the field 
of housing, ana many of the fine goals for education would remain 
simply ffoalg.'' *^ In addition, "tiie rresident'ii silence about tlie UlA 
was deaiening to critics of that agency. Many of the program^s aims 
and programs, particularly in tbe field of Indian education, were 
unattainable, and not alone because the funding for them was too 
low, hut because the Bureau^s structure and administrative operations 
would preclude their eli<i<;tive realization- Without attending to the 
defects in the Bureau, the agency's malaise would continue, making 
mncli of tins Prosiilpnfs messji^e meris rhctonc.^ 

The OFganization Question ^ 

Botli the White Hause Task Kdrce Report imd tJiP l^rcbulentitil Mt^s- 
sage to Congress had called for a mapr tninsfoi-mation of the etluca: 
tional programs in tlie Bureau of Indian Alfnirs- Itoth the Keport :md 
the Message had recommended an "exenr|i'jiry" educational i>rogr;im 
in the Bureau of ludian Affairs which would maximize Indian par- 
ticipation and control' addition to providing a r|uality »nd effective 
education for ludiaii fitudents^ a '^model fscJioor^ sy^stem vva^ en- 
visioned which would be capable of demonstrating tlie mast innova- 
tive aiid effective 'educational programs for disadvantaged stiKlioit5%, 
The "model school system woula bo capable of proviuing national 
leadership for inu)roving the education of all disadvantaged stu- 
dentSt The Task Force Report had ma^e it clear that the Bureau of 
Jndian Affairs was incapable of carrying out the "new poli(iy'\ Un- 
fortunately, the Presidential Message»did not deal with the problem. 

In an aiticle entitled '^liO, the Poor Indian", Kalph Nader com- 
mented on the failure of the Presidential Message to deal with the 
basic problem which he called a "bureaucmtic malai^se". He states : ' 

* * * is there anything new here, other than further 
action-displacing sympathy thaJt has bred a hard skepticism 
into most Indians long resigned t<) poverty in perpetuity? 
Clearly, a direct White House commitment to Indian better- 
ment, for the first time, gives the mission greater visibilily 

« Jofl«pfij, Op. Cit, p. 00, 
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and iinportaoce ♦ ♦ ♦ but^ beyond tliat, tlie President's Mes- 
sage avoided dealing with the enduring organizational diy 
rot upon which these programs are being advanced; namely, 
ihe-Bur^u of Indian Affairs,^^ . ^ ^ 

Mr, Nader sugi^ts that the Bureau of Indian Affairs* *'dry rot'* is 
a function of its cohfiict of purposes and historical failures* He sum- 
marizes this allegation as follows : 

* One hundred and nineteen years ago, the BIA was estab- 
lished in the Department of Interior with both presumed and 
actual missions. The former dealt vrithlmprovmg thp lot ^f 
the Indian; the latter dealt with faciUtatm;^ the eAcroach- 

^ ment on or exploitation of Indian lands and re30urGes, Under 

^th^ Bureau's' aegift and congressional directive, the Bureau 
land base shrunk from 150 million to t^e present 53 million^ 
Meres — about the sj2e of New England. For generations the 
Bureau presided over people without a future, Indians were 

' called "wards", were culturally devastated^ physicaliy pushed . 
aroimd^ and entwined in a most intricate web of bfireaucrattc 

^ reg\ilations and ruled ever inflicted anywhere in this nation's 
history, Thoy still are,^^ " ^ . 

'!^Accordiug to Mr-* Nader^ this historical legacy of failiire has con- 
tinued up t'O present constUuting a fundamental ^'bureaucratic mal- 
aise" which must be dealt with in a radical fashion if real progress 
is to be made lu the field o^ Indian affairs. In support of this conten- 
tii)n, Mr, Nader points to the findings of the ^Vhite House Task Fon^e 
Keport. He statesj^,^,,^— ^ ■ 

JClM^e^as a di$gust and despair felt byLmany of the Task 
'Torce membei^s aoout the performance oi^the Bureau, They 
took note of the widespread impression that too many BIA 
employees were simply time servers of mediocre or poor com- 
petence who remained indefinitely because they were witling 
to serve in an unattractive post^ at low rates of pay for long 
periods of time; ^hat^too many had unconfictottsly anti-In- 
dian, attitudes and were convinced that Indians-were really . 
hopelessly inoompet^t and their" behavior reflected that 
assnmptioo,** ^ , 

As a result, the Task Force Report had repmmended a thorbu^- 
going reorganization, of the Bureau of Indian Affairs and its com- 
Dlete transfer to the Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 
Mr. Kader suggests that the Task Force **might have made a far 
stronger case against the BIA^" and he proceeds in the rest of the 
article to do 50, Mr, Nader charges that : - - 

1, The IJIA provid^ gejierally very low qualttj^ services in aJl of 
its programs. In additi(>nf there is an Uneven distribution of services 
as a result of Bureau politics-playing favorites with certain, Tribes, 

2* Bureau schools feil both in terms of quantity and quality, Tiie 
schools bi-eed despondency^ cultural , inferiority an<? alienation^ and 
consequently the drop-out rates are'exceedingly high, 

1' ^"Lk tbe Poor Indlim,'' aatph Nad«r, The "Stw RepuUic^ B^^rcb 30. 1968. pc, 14^ 
'*Ibi4,. p^. 14. 
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3. He cites a number of examples of BIA mismanagement of Indian 
land, timb&r, and water resources. He suggests; that BIA has man- 
aged to ^ve^s^ the leasing and franchising of valuable reservation 
pnjperty rights and -income opportunities mtO| predom^" ^ntly non- 
Indian hands. ' r " 

4. /He cites the general lack of data from the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs about their programs, And their '^Byzantine secrecy" hi not- 
providing data for certain important problem areas such as Indian 

/trust fun^s. 

5. Despite their fumbliric attempts to encourage economic develop- 
meiit oh reservations, the BIA^ashad little impact on the fundamen- 
tal Problem of Indian unemployment. He states that the basic economic 

Sroblem of Indian communities could be solved hy the provision of 
},000 jobs. If the Bureau were in any way a creiitive organization, it 
\\x)uld have recagnizod th^it thei'e was a Sf/licl pi^edent for siKicess in 
job creation in the Indian Emergency Conservation Work Pmgram 
during the thirties, where 15,000 men wer^ put tOAtork inaffi^nionflis 
time. ■ , 

7. With the exception of some advances in IniMah heaitli, reserva- 
tion conditions reunun as bad or worse than ten or twenty years ago. 
In the meantime, the BIA has prospered, growing to :ts present size 
of approximately 16^,000 employees providing the services of-a federal, 
state and local government in one single bundle. And, despite its fail- 
ures, the BIA budget has bean increasing at a rate that has doubled 
inthepastdecade.^^ " 

Mr.^ader's critique of the "bumucratic maliiise^' of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs yas ^lymptomatic of the substantial and long-staiuling 
feeling on the part of many Congressmen and infonmed citizens that 
the _BIA was an extre*nely ineffective organization knd one, that w^ 
failing in many ways in its basic mission. It was this'suspicion iirre- 
,gard to the BIA education program which led to the establishment of 
the Senate Subcommitt^ on Indian Education. ' . 

INiXRDEFARTMBNT/iL KfiFORT ^ 

The Interdepartmental report, entitled. /'Quality Education for 
American Indians, a Beport on Organizational L^H^^ftion,^' wrts re- 
cei^red by the Senate Education Subcommittee on May 11, 1967. Tlie 
report was in full agreement with the **new policy'* recommendations 
of the White House Task Force fieport and th^ President's Message. 
In regard to establishing exemplary educational pro-ams, the report " 
states: / ^ „ . . 

**Whereyer the locus of responsibility residias, the depart- 
ments believe that the federally-run Indian education pro- 
gram should be an exeia|>lary £ry^m diluted at provtdtng 
the highest quality education tp nieei the speciftl nc^ of In- 
dian people. All the tesources required to achieve the desired - 
goals should be made avaOablev* 
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In I'egard to the need for Indian participation aud ooutrol, the re- 
portstated thefollowing: 

^^.Every. eifort should be made to encourage Indian parents 
and tribal leaders to assume increasing interest in, and ie- 
spousibility for, the educatiit>a of Indian cRiKlren in accord- 
ance with the concept of community action. School booxds, 
elected by the community and entrusted with appmpriate re- 
sponsibility for^ education, should be adopted as i^tandard op- 
erating precedurc. Specialized trainiu*^ prtMfraius sliould be 
instituted for Board membei^ Study snoula also be given to 
Mie jjossibility of making grants ditectly to Indian groups to 
admiuister their own educational programs.* 

Although the report doe3 not examine in njiy detail the organiza- 
tion^ effectiveness (5f~the Bureau of Indian Affaii^,.6r the quality 
of its educational .jitograms, it^does list a number of Vecommenda- 
tious ioT chauge which clearly imply important defects. In two areas, 
the i^porf points out basic d^hcieucies that clearly would impede inno- 
vation and cluuige. Fii'st, the report stages that the Assistant Commis- 
sioner for Education in the Bureau of Indian A^airs presently serves 
in a staff capacity, which does not permit him to be an effective leader, 
or to^ carry oilt needed changes. Tne re]K>rt rec^ommends a sioiiAcant 
reorganization of the BIA education function, calling for nne con- 
tix)l over the schools by the principal education officer. It states: 

^^Tl>e principal- official re^ponsibile for education should be 
in a role comparable to thtit of a sui^erintendent of a major . 
school system^ i.e*, with full responsibility for the total educa- , 
tionaj eilterprise, includingf school construction^ operation, and 
maintenance.^ 

Secondly, the report calls for a thorough-going overhaul of the staff- 
.. ing policies and procedures. The report states : 

' "Staffing policies and procedures should be reviewed to de- 
\^lop procedures for recruitment and selection to assure em- 
ployment and retention oi the highest quality staff. Positions 
in education should be alfgned wif^i the rest of the education 
profession, e.g., in terms ^ n'ork yeai", incentive such as^l- 
aiT, opportunitjr for coi|tinumg education, etc. Oonsi^dera- 
tion should be given to acquiring staff for schools in isolated 

areas by creating a voluiieer orlimited assignment ealegory 

which might increase tke^likel/hood of attracting well-quali- 
iied staff committed to i^rkiJig with the Indian childt Pro- 
grams such as Teacher Corps aim ViSTA should be fully uti- 
tiz^. The roles of teachjer and dormitory aides and other 
supportive personnel shcfuld receive appropriate considera^ 
tioQf particularly as a injeaos of involving the community.* 

In addition to these two keyjareas, the report points out a mimber of 
additional areas where BIA performance must be imptoved^^These 
include : developing more effectlTe liaison and coordination with the 
Office of Bducation; Indian youngsters should be moved out of board- 

'Ibl3.,Pff.7, 
*Ibld., pff. S. 
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ii)g sK:lioolsaiiil placed ill cotntnunitj^sclioo^soii tlie rc5^4!rvation as »fM>n 
as this can be clone with no reduction in qtmlrty of i^liicatron; more 
effective coordination with irtate dcijartmeiits of education and lociil 
>*chooJ distri<:t« in ossiating uicm to develop atvonu and effective pro- 
gnutis for IiitUan children; more effective pnK*iwlun*s shnuld bo de- 
yeloiMHl for tmnHfcrrliii; Indian stuiktits frr>iii feflenil w^hools to 
intcffratcd ||>ii1jlie scIiooIh; more effcf^tive ways Kmiiilil found to 
pnivide a hiji^ho^r ofhici\1iori 0])iM>rtniuty for Indium rhihln^n^ indud- 
injif t}ie t*nWjiiniji^tiii4iit fif junri^r or <u>tumuuhy iuAUifj^t-H <m ti<u\ ru^jir 
tli» Ijufp^r n^^'j viiiloiis.* 

ThrtH) n^cfMntiK^mlutJonj; in the rv|KJt:t^ Mi^r^i^st, iht^ m-wil ff>r i^on* 
sidetai1h1» m;xainijiiutinii mid [>o1d new initmtivf*^ oii ilut IjhiI of Mii^ 
HIA <*^]iimtroii pit>>ri-iiiiL 'Die ntport cjills for ;i *^cfjmprchcn»$ivo study 
of the eJucjitional nec<lH of IndinnH and the o(Tc».tivcni^^ of pnvs{*nt 
pn^nims^feilcpttl^ ^tato, and locul — in iriectinj^ tl^tisc n(ie*ls.'' Sec- 
ond^ r*iviewof vocational education opporlotirtiek forjndiati y.oun^_. 
{>G<i|i1eiiibd aflults»$hou1d l>e undGii,)il<en * * * tti^ most t^xleasivc j>nj- 
ifruin of vocHtifina) cflu^tioii po.ssih1e hhoiihl }ivai1ah1e to Fndhinj;, 
Wjifiniiinff witli thohif]^ schiiol Ievc1> anJ .stiouWl Vio{[^h>Hely ticf} to jnh 
nvaihthihty tuul family mohilit^. Kvcry T-ndinn wl>o completes tii^i 
5H:hoo1 Klioiihl tiave iiu opimrtumiy for ^^llc^ipo or aihlitioiinl Vf^cjitiotuil 
tmiiiiiifr'" Tlnrd,,lt>& report calls fnr a bf>1dur vision^ and suUstan- 
lially ji;n*at4ir iii!iin||irationf in ciirryin^ out )WA iuUu-Aitmn 
i\*stK>iisil>i1ity. i 1 

1)\1uriitinr\ iii{t^j i*e viewed as a siu^jle^ fumtinuiiij^^ process 
which nin^cs froni pre-school throufifli mlnltljood. Itcj^inninj^ 
witli j>m-sthooV experience for a)i JuiYuin f:hihli^n, the rc- 
HRiirc^h and develontnent capacity of tlic nppropriate a^^neics 
should ^le'strengtJKtnedf in nrdcr to taihir c<im:iitiona) pro- 
irnims t o the nefrds of Indian p*sople. Study should. Wmadc of 
the possible a]>pIication of ^new educational technologies* 
,'Groaier attention and support should be^iven to special edu- 
cjitinn^ since tliete is ahiM^i incidence nt disability and 1>andi- 
caps among Indian cliildren. Attention sliould ^>e ^iven to 
funding exnerimont-al^ programs at universities to assist 
Indian youtJi in adjusting to contemporary Amert<;^n society. 
Consideration should be given to sup)Mirting a center for 
gnidiiate study of the langu^es, history^ and culture of 
American Indians " 

In fiummary> the Report hail pointed out a miiriber^ areas where 
substantial improvement was nec^d in BIA education programs, Jn^ 
eluding f^ineimrwrtant structural change^ " 

In arriving at its decision' asto whetherjor nnt tiiaeilucatlonal func- 
tion of the BIA should be^^ransferred to the Office of Education^ the 
Report considers the prior transfer of the Indian Health r^ponsibiHty 
-from the Bureau to the Public^HeSIDi Service in 1955* The Keport 
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emphasizes that the^tmnsfcr of tlie health fnnction to tlie Public Ilealtli 
Service had resulted larger appropriations, greater professionalism, 
and ^there has been a marked improvem^t in the state of Indian 
Health.^ ^* Neverit^IedSi the report indicates an important difference 
betvveen the transfer of health and education. The difference was, ^^The 
Public Health Service's exbetience In the operation and control of hos- 
pitals and other medical facilities whereas the Office of Education 
has never operated schools or a school system.'"* Therefore, tlie Report 
felt that the transfer of the health functions in 1955 did not stand as 
an adequate prec^ient for the transfer of tlie education function. 
^ The Interaepartmental Report concluded that the education func- 
tion should not be transferred from the Bureau of Indian Affairs to 
the Office of Education. The Report states : 

- Becaui^e education is inextricably linked to the other human 
service ftiiictionsj and because transfer of the education func- 
tion would result in further fragmentation of tlie total 8])ec- 
tnim of services now affordea American Indians by the 
federal government, the Departments recommend tliat the 
Bureau of Indian Anairs should retain the education function 
at this time, working in close cooperation with the OAicc of 
Education to develop a high quality program of Indian edu- 
cation* This recommendation also reflects prevailing Indian 
opinion.'* 

In arriving at^ts conchisions, the Report had weighed the following 
advantages and disadvantages : ^ 

^ AOVANTAGES OF TRAJfSFKIt 

1. The quality of Indian education might be ex])ected to 
increase as a result of the augmentation of significant pm- 
fessional expertise,' research capability, and financial 
resources. 

2. A more positive public image of Indian Education could 
result from greater identWcation with the education 
profession. ^ 

3. The Office of Education would have great incentive to 
build a model program for the education of Indian youth, 
particularly since this would be its only direct operational 
program. 

4. A more effective transition of education functions from 
federal to state governments might take place witli the more 
viable relationships which exist oetween the Office of Educa- 

. tion, State departm^ts of education, and loc&l education 
agencies. 

DISADVANTACFES OF TRAKSFEIZ 

\ 1^ The portion of the Bureau remaining after transfer of 
the education function might be handicapMd, and the quality 
^ of retneiming services might deteriorate. At present approxi- 
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ing sctiooUatKl nlaced in comtnutiitjf scliools f>ii tlic reservati«>ii a& K<H>n 
AS tliis can be done wiUi no reduction tii (}iml]ty of o^lucotion : more 
effective oonrdinatioQ with state dcjmrtments of education ma lociil 
school d]stri<i:s ill jutsjsdtinf; them to devt^Iop stmn^: and effective pro- 
grains for Indian c^liildreit; more ciTecttve pnx^SiirfiH should bo de- 
yelufKHl ffir tni^nnfcrriiig Indian student*; from fodenil Hchook t** 
inte|vnvted ^nihlir hcIiooIs; more elTft<*tive wiiys sN^nilJ )>o foiind to 
|>mvido a lii^H^r rtln<ml.i»ii op|H»rtitiiity for Imliiin diililrcn, in<:lud- 
in|^ tim oiirr»nni;?(^Hiont of jnnifir «r Cf>trinitiiiity vAA\iy^.*i; on ii^^nr 
tlitt Inr^^r n^s^irviii ions,* . * 

T]»n^) n>x*xjjnincndiitifins in thi\ m^iHirt sn^^t ihi\ m^^l ffjr t-Atu- 
sjdcnd>|o mjixaintnmrion and \yold new mitiiitivc^ on t\\i\ [lart of tlitt 
HIA <MliJrntio» )m>^mi»». The niport calls for u **(unnprGh4mstvo study 
of the eduojUtoJml nociIiJ of Indjiins uud tju; «fl'<w;tjV4^n<*ss of jmffftmt 
pmjjmni^i^feflcral, state, and local — ^in meeting tlhisc nrMi^ls." See- 
oiuly^A review of vocational education opfiortjinitrcft for Indian youiil? 
peoi>li>jinda<liilts should be undertaken * * * tlio imjst expensive pro- 
i^rmn of vf)caiional education posf^ible slKnibl jivailiible ttt TtHliiiiis, 
W^jiiniiif? witli Die hijsh schf>ol level, and- should lie <:lf>Kc1y to job 
nvarliibthty and fiiniily mobility. Kvery Indian wlu> f:oinf>1e^e»s lit^b 
Sf:ho«d >4boubl have an of>(H>rtunjl:y for ftollr^ or iidditioniil vorjitioruil 
tmininu/' " Tbinl, Ihe report carls for a bidder vision, and snt>sUn- 
t.ially ^i-t«ni(*r iiiiioyatii>ii, in carfym^ out l^f A ti<lu<;ation 
nts]H>iisibi)jty. 

The rejiort sUites : 

l«lfbi<*iition niitf^i Iw vicwe^l as a-^bi^lc, mntinuriif; pro<M^. 
which ninj^ts from pre-school throiij^b jiflulthooil. lie^innin^ 
witb )>m'Scbool tixjwncne^ for all Indian <;biidron, tlic re- 
sonr<^h und dcvcloomctit capacity of the ^ppronriat><i a^nmcs 
sliould bo strengtlicned, in order to taib>r e^Iiu:ationa1 pro- 
frnims to tbo nex^ of Indian people. Stiuljr gbould lie marie of 
tlie pofisible application of new educational tedhnologies. 
Greater attention and support should be given to special edu- 
cation, since th^ is a high incidence of drsabilrty and handi- 
caps among Indian children. Attention .should be given to , 
fiin<ling experimental pr^igrams at universities io ussist 
Indian youth in adjusting to conten*porary American society. 
Conftideration should be given to supporting a ctmtcr for 
graduate Ktufly of tho languages, hmtory, and culture of 
American Indians;" 

In summary, the Report had pointed out a number of areas where 
substantial improvement was needed in BIA education programs, in- 
chjding^me im[>ortantstructural changes. 

In arriving_at its decision as to whether or not tbe o*iueational func- 
tion of tlie nlA should be transferred to the Office of Education, the 
Report consif^ts fjw prior transfer of the Indian HeaUh responsibility 
from the Bureau to the Public Health Service in 1955. The Eeport 
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mately 70% of the total BIA budget is allotted to education 
activity. Because of the intricate dovetailing of funding 
structure, personnel fanctions^ and other services which have 
developed over years, education is closely related to other ' 
BIA. activities. A; transfer of the education function doubtless 
would result in a period of dislocatioQ. 

2. Indian people teud io view a transfer of tliis nature as an 
additional st^ towaf^Wmination of federal re^nsibility, 
a policy stnmgly bpposed by most Indians. 

3. A transiir of education idoae wou]d result in furtlier 
fraflpoentation of services whidi wou]d . necessitate Indians 
dealing with yet anotlier Federal agen^* Hiis diffu^on of 
services is viewed as eventually decreasing the measure of- 
total, integrated assistance to Indians, when it would appear 
more benwci&l to be consolidating or in otlier ways improv- 
ing the coordination of direct personal service programs*^* 

In considering the advantages and disadvantages stated^ \t is ap- 
parent that the Inter-depaitmental Task Force mt that tiie quality 
of Indian education programs would be substantially improved by 
the transfer to the Office of Education^ and that the new location 
would provide a far better opportuuitv for the development of a model 
prwram* On the negative sidef the Task Force felt itlmt tlie removal 
of flie education program from the BIA might have a deleterious 
effect on the rest of the BIA programs. More importantly^ it was clear 
thai the Indians f^lt that the transfer would r^ect a temiitiat'ion of 
federal refiponsibility. 

On November 9^ 1966^ a meeting had been held in Denver, Colorado, 
to discuss the transfer question with eighteen Indian tribal chairmen 
and members of tribal ©oucation committees. At this meeting — 

Indian representatives expressed concern about the transfer 
of education from BIA to the Office of Education* They were 
fearful of ^rmination^ of federal activities in their belialf, 
and were generally opposed to the disruption of the tradi- 
tional relationships which existed with the government. They 
indicated distrust of the fragmentation or Indian services 
within the federal establishment. They felt their welfare 
would suffer if these functions were further divided liet\i*een 
agencies rather than rmaining concentrated in the Bureau 
ox Indian Affairs,^^ 

An important consideration was whether or not the Office of Edu- 
cation wou]d actually assume the responsibility with enthusiasm^ an<? 
carry it out with good feith. Indians seemed to feel that tlie Office of 
Education not having had prior experience with an operational pi^- 
gram» and stronglv b^olden to state depul^ents of education^ might 
quicfaly transfer its responsibilities back to the states. Based on pnor 
ei^>eriences with state governments^ Indian repreeenUitives felt tliat 
this would be a disaster. It would result in a substantial reduction of 
both quantity and quality of educational services available to Indian 
children* 
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In ailditioii to tlic stated reasons for rejecting the pro])OSGd transfc^r 
of tliG education function, two other factors probably p]aye<I a rolu 
ill the final detenninati(Hi^ Firsts it might be connidered'a foregoim 
conclusion that an Inte^epartmental Task Force would operate in 
siicli a way, as to not emratrass either of the twod^partmeiits involved. 
Such a format provided for relaitively little iiidoi>cndent judgment. 
Secondly, it is clear fmm the record of the meetings that wens Jield, 
that the U.S. Office of Education expressed no entliusiaf^m for as- 
suming the new responsibilities. ^ 

Having opted for the status quOj the.Interdcpartmental Beport 
lirovides the following rationale for achieving tlie **jicw j>olicy'* gojils 
of maximum Indian participation and control and exemplary pi*o- 
grains. First, the Report takes note of the new leadership and new 
policies which had emerged in tlie Bureau of Indian AfTairst follow- 
ing the appointment of Dr. Carl Marburger^ as Assistant Oommijssioncr 
oi Indian AfTairs for Educa430it The Report comments f av<inibly on 
the new leadership and suggests that it should be given a chance to 
prove itself. Secondly, the Bei>ort caJIs for closer liaison, and coopera- 
tion between the Bureau of Indian Affairs and the IT.S. Oflficn of 
Education. Third, the Report recommends that the Bureau of Indian 
AfTairs autliorization for Titles Ij II, and III, of the Elementary 
and Secondary Ediicati(Hi Aot^ should be extended beyond the ni^sent 
expiration date and inade consistent with the timing of the balance 
of the act In addition, other legi^ative chancy sliould be enacted 
which, would permit Bureau of Indian Affairs to take f^li ad- 
vantage of new funding authorities available under programs ad- 
ministered by the OfTioe of IfUiucaticoi. - 

6EKATE SUnCOMMnTEE OK INDIAN KUUCATIOT^ 

There was no official response from the Senate Edncation Sub- 
committee following the receipt of the Inter-departmental Keporl. 
On July 18, 1969^ Senator Paul J. Fannint a member of the EtlncatiMi 
Subcommittee, sent a letter to the Subcommittee Chairman^ Senator 
Wayne Morse, soliciting the establishment of a sx>ecial subcommittee 
on Indian education. A memorandum was attached which pointed out 
the abysmal educational status of the American Indian, and the rela- 
tionship of this educational failure^ to the extreme and desperate 
poverty of the Indian tribes, whose birth rate exceeded twice tlic 
national average. The memorandum indicated the genera) lack ol in- 
formation and data on the quality and effectiveness of ^ucation pm- 
grains for Indians, and pointed out that although Congress had 
authorized a comprehensive study as far back as 195$, the study had 
not been funded. 

The critical question raised was that of past and prcsciit educational 
practices of the BIA. Tiie memorandum stated : 

By and large, Indian education has been administered in 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs by taking the children from 
their families at an early age to attend boarding schools, often ^ 
hundreds of miles from home; How has this forced separation ^ 
affected the Indian family ? How has this separation affected 
the chUd^ learning process? Wbat has been the effect of segrp- 
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gating iliese children in the ncm^Indian commututiesl Are 
.there alteniativesi For example, wovld it be ^iser to set up 
schools on the reservations^ nm and controlled by the Indians 
. < rather than tile ^61^ govermii0atf Can adult education be 
effectively combined mth the education of the Indian child! ^* 

In contrast to the BIA, tlie memorandum pointed to the innovative 
Rou^ So<^k Demonstrabon School as the pl^ to look for answers. 
It stated: 

* * school IS organized independent of the govern- 
ment as a pitn^ non-profit corporation * * * operated and 
controlled bv the Indians. The example set by this unique 
school may help us find the pattern for future methods of 
Indian education," 

In August of 1967} the Senate Subcommittee on Indian Educati<m 
was auth<m2ed by the Senate, with Senator Bobert F. Kennedy as 
first Ghftirman. By November, professional staff had been faired^ and oh 
December 14 and 15, the Subcommittee hsia its first hearii^ in Wash- 
ington. IXC. An important part of its mandate from the begmning was 
to e^Iuate the effectiveness of the BIA edurtation program^ and to 
:search for new modeb and organizational alternatives. Was the BIA 
capable of canying out the ^new policy^* called for by the White 
House Task Fojce Beport and the Presidential Message on the Ajner- 
ican Indian ? Could the BIA with a long histoiy of excessive paternal* 
ism^ maximize Indian participation and control! Could the BIA 
bringj about a *'model or excdlencel" These wena to be the centeal 
questions in the Subcommittee investigation. 

In December, 1968} Senator Wayne Morse, CSiairman of the Sub- 
committee on Indian Education, wrote to the Departments of HEW 
and Interior, asking them to comment on the implementation of rec- 
ommendations of the May 196V Inter-departental Report. The question 
was also asked, wh^er. or not their position had chajiged u regard 
to the transfer of the BIA education function to the Office of Educa- 
tion, 

Both of the reports indicated that some progress had been made, 
that some new ii^itiatires had been uhdertaken»iuid that coordination 
between £he two Departments had improved. Both reports indicated 
that their positioi had not change in regard to the transfer of the 
^ucation lunction to ttie Office of Education. The Secretary of HEW 
commented "that: 

TTntiL the American Indians can perceive significant and 
newly-add^ mat^al benefit arising from transfer action, the 
experts will be convincing only themselves. 

The reapcmse from the Secretary of Int^or simply ^stated that: 

Indian educatiijlL has made sigmficantprogress under the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs in the Interior Department^ and we 
believ^ the Bureau should retain the education function at 
this tima 
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TKe Secretarv of HEW indicated that his departanent had faeoome 
more aware ana attentive to Indian needs* and that this va&oreAected 
in the eBtabli&hment of an Didian desk at the Secretarial level and in 
the Office of Education. The Secretary of Interior^ pointed out that 
the basic Challenge was not the organizational location of the federal 
reapiHisibility, but rather returning basic policy control to the local 
communities concerned. He^states : 

We believe the President has indicated a direction for the ' 
transfer of Indian education; namely, the involvement of 
local Indian communities^ and t^e transfer of sdiool functions 
to them under the c<mtrol of local school boards. ^ 

. Careful examination of the ^atus reports reveals that a numb^ of 
important recommendations have not been accomplished and that'' 
others had run into problems. .Most imiyrtantiy, Mr. pa ri Marberger ^ 
had resigned b^ause the recofnmendauon pertainm^f to Ime contror 
over the schools had not been impl^ente<i lie found it impossible to 
provide effective^^dership under theece, drcumstances, and left the 
BIA to become ConunisBioner of Education in tfaelState.of New Jer- 
sey- Br. Charles 2iellers, who became the new A^istant Commissioner 
of Education in BIA, has expre^ed similar deep frustration and con- 
cern. Without line control over the schools, effective educational leader- 
ship would continue to be crippled, ana the most serious problems 
would go unresolved. Secondly, a thorough-going review or bhe per- 
sonnel problems and staff policies and procedures of the education 
function of the Bureau, had not bec! acoompli^ed. Serious personnel 
proUems were evident throughout the educational activities of the 
Bureaiu of Indian Affairs, Teachers were ^11 working on a 12-month 
year basis, and recruiting had only been slightly improved. Third^ al- . 
though tto Bureau of Indian Affairs had oeen re-authorized under 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act^ Con|;res^nal resis- 
tance had prevented the BIA from being included in several other 
important pieces ^of educational legislation, and important objections 
had been raise4 m regard to appropriating funds for the BIA pro- 
grams under Titles I, f and IIT, of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act. Fourth, a review of the yocational Education Pro- 
grams in the Bureau had not been conducted^ and the ^licies and 
practices in tiiis area remained thorou^ily ccnfused and inadequate. 
Fifth, althou^ a Voad study' had been conducted on the Kavejo Res- 
ervation, littfe if any progress had been made in replacing boarding 
schools with communi^ day schools. Sixths althoum a new kinder- 
garten program had been implemented in some BIa schools, serions 
problems had arisen ov^ the quality of the programs and meaningful 
participation of Indian parents. Seven^ al^ough the first %teps nave 
^ been taken in the direction^of providing scHne form of local control for 
* Indian communities over the schools which their children attended, the 
basic issue of sphool boards had not hem resolved, and in foot appeared 
t<^be blocked in the Solicitor's office of the Department of the Literior. 
The advisoiy school boards tiiat had been set up appeared to be serving 
on^ a perfonctoiT and supei^ial function. . 

In summary, the basic problem had not changed, it had wly been 
somewhat ameliorated. Tb& intervening year and a half had not dem- 
onstrated that tibe Bureau would be capable of developing an ex- 
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lemplar^ .|>TQffrun, or a ''model school systAou^ The. Subcommittoe 
hearings in the 'Spring 1909 revealed that the fundamental prob- 
^lem of 'Hmreaucratic matatd^'''^ still, oontinued^ and that otlier alterna- 
Jbives must be sought. 

-Two important studies focused on this plroblem and suggested al- 
ternatives in the Spring of 1969. 



THE JOSEPHY STUDY?* 

In December of l^GS^ Afr. Alvin Josepliy^ Jr.^ was r^[uested to 
l)repare for the White House a study of the BlA witlwreoommenda- 
tions for reorganization, both internal and external. Mr. Josephy was 
an editor of the American Herita ge Pu hlishinp Company, and the 
Author of several important studies oflEe Amencan indian. in-addi* ^ 
tion^he had been a member of the Indian. Arts ami Crafts Board ot 
the Department of the Interior, and had pla^eld an impbttaht roleln 
tlie establishment and support of the innovative Institute of American 
Indian Arts in Santa Fe^ New Mexico. Mr. Josephy provides a 
tlioriQiiig^ an^ extended analysis of the many attempts and recom- 
mendations for reform in the IDOOV Why had ipostof them failed^ 

Onef of the major reasons lies in what Mr. Josephy has called the 
'^termination ps^^cbosis^ of the Indian tribes. He defines this as ^^an 
almost ineradicable sus]>tcion of the government's motives for every 
policy^ program, or action^ concerning Indiana'* The depth and in- 
tensity of termination fears had been revealed in 1966 during the 
. regional meetings, conducted by the Commissioner of BIA to discuss 
tlie new "Omnibus Bill.*' In 1967* these fears led to the unanimous 
oi>positipn to ''Omnibus Legislation'^ despite the fact that Indiaii 
tribes approved of some paits of the new legislation. In 196S, ^^rmi- 
nation fears'^ led to the rejection of the important proposals made by 
the White House Task Force Beport, aiul caused the rejection of the 
proposed transfer of the BIA education function to the Office of Edu- 
cation. The conclusion drawn is tha^ if organizational reform of the 
BIA is to be acj;omplishedv''i;ennination fears'^ must be allayed and 
Indian leaders must participate in deciding on the changes, and feel 
that the government is acting in good faith and in the Indians* best 
interests, 

Mr. Josephy emphasizes that the ftuidamental problem does not lie 
ivith the Indians^ hut richer with the Federal government and its ({en- 
eral failure both m terms, of policy and administration. He cites a 
number of important factors wtych have resulted in the ^reaucratic 
malaise'^ and the failure to carry out meaningful reforms: 

1. Baste defieierunBs of knmxfUdge about Indians among 
non*Indians who are responsible for policy formulation and 
the Managements* of Indian Affairs. Indians have long com- 
plained alwut officials who listen to them but don*t seeni to 
imderstand them^ resulting in actions and programs that 
are imposed by well-intentioned whites^ bat bear no relation 
to the realities of what a tribe, fashioned by a particular 
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iwtaery and culture, needed, desired, or -could accept and 
cany ont witl^^sacceas* 

2- A ffeneral loch of vision and hiitorical perspective. In 
the great m&as of treaties, statutes, lavs and r^olations that 
have been built np during the lone course ot Bederal-Indian 
relations, the non^Bidian, either does not understand, or for^ 
gets certa^ basic tratbs about Indians that must never be 
forgotten: 

— Indiai^ have been here for thousands of years* 
—n^is is their hcHDaeland. ^ 
— ^They evolved their own distinctive cultures, and did not 
share the points of view, attituites, and thinking that 
catne to the rest of the American population from Judeo- 
ChristiaQj and Western Civilization legates. 
— Alti[ioitgh the Bidians ^rere conquered militarily (and 
~ are the only portion of the American population that 
reflects that experience), they are confirming the lesson 
of histoiy, natne^, that no people has ever ^n coerced 
by another people into scuttlmg its own culture. 
— ^Although accmturation and assimilation do oocnr, they 
occur only on the i3adividua)*3 own terms. 

3. Look of eelf-yovermnent. Indians are still governed, not 
entirely unlike coloni^ subjects^ by strangers whom they 
neither elected or appointed, and who are not accountable to 
them* As late as lv3^ the ride of the '^governor'' was abso- 
lute ; since then, tribal counsels like the legislatures of many 
modem colonies, have acquired authority over a broadening 
ran^ of tribal affiurs. But the^^govemor^* is still present with 
the apparatus of management, and the powers of direction, 
influ^ce, finances^ and veto to use wheii and where they really 
count. A recent article, entitled "The Indian; the Forgotten 
American,'' published in the Harvard Law lieview^ in June 
1968, summarizes the suffocating, bureaucratic paternalism 
that still exists It states: <^e BIA possesses final authority 
over most trit^ actions as well to over many decisions made^ 
by Indians as individuals. BIA appioval is required, tor ex- 
ample, when a tribe ent^ into a contract expends mon^, or 
amends its a>nstitution> Although normal expectation in 
Ajnerican society is that a private individual or a group miy 
do anjrthing unless it is specifically prohibited by the govern- 
ment it might be said that the normal expectation on the res- 
ervation is that the Indiana may not do anything unless it ia 
specifically permitted by the govemment*'\ . 

4. Lack of vnderstamCinff of the Indian experience and the 
Indion^ pciiU of mev>* Prom the atandpoint of the Indian 
the present is 4b^continnation of an unlirol^ narrative of 
policies, programs, and promisee, often abrubtly changing, 
disorganizing, contradictbry and unrealistic, and a people, 
many of whom still persoually remembered, who gave prom- 
ises and orders, and who sometimes worked lor good, and 
soihetimes lor h^arm> The Indian point of view is a legacy of 
pacification, army, and missionary nde^ punishments and 
repifeasion, allotments^ treaity sessions, and sacred promise49, 
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liiws and special rij^ts ftcknowledged in n^tum for lund'ces* 
sions, and o^dern given by tlw govenunniit in Vlic \9S0%^ conn* 
tcrmanded in the 1930^8, countermanded iiguin in the 1950% 
. and countermanded once more in the 19ti0 I'he Indian Point 
of yiewjs conditioned by tlie knowledge of a "Mh Sihitli'* or 
1 tt^Capfiiin Jones" who camo t^o (Jio rcwrvu^ion ustheajnsiit of 

a PreBident in the mid^lSth oenlhiry^ and told the tHl>iil leo^I' * 
I ors sometliing that thoir def^cendenU hnve kept alive from- 
/ generation to generation* He will cover his rcactio^is to a yro- 
poaal wRh the over-green memories of battles vwn^or )ost^ oi 
injuries and injustiipes, of land taken front his people by 
frauds deceit and corruption, of lost huntings ii^ing and . 
water rights, and of zigzag policies of administrati<nu» tliat 
eame to office, and tb^m left. * ' 

5* InabiU^ to Usien or urcept Iitdian recommefulatioTis iov 
change, Indians hid long itsserfed^ but usimlly to deaf ears, tliat 
the mdividual tribes knew l)0tter than tlij^ governmetit wlint kind^i 
of programs they nc&d^ and Wanted, and that if they eoiild play 
de<-ifiive roles in tlic jilanniii)j: of siieh pi'OKiums, tJiej; could^ wi]th 
lechiiieal and finaneiaf iu^sisitance, deinG^iiitnite an ability to Icarn^ 
quit^kty, to afln^iinster^ and to execute tlimi snecessfullv. ♦ ♦ ♦ 
ITiis assertion was statjud forcibly in a "l)(»ttlaration of Iiulian 
l*ar)Jose" by #«)m6 420 Indian loaders of fi7 tribes at agiiMierinjf in 
Chicago in Jnne 1061, bnt * * * it reccivwd no sorioUR recognition 
or encouragement fi'om the llnrcan of Indian Affaim The 
Indians were deemed not to know what avus b«ist for them,* and 
prograniscontinned tol>c im]>ose<l. ♦ ♦ ♦ Inclutled in the **Decla* 
ration of Indiun Purpose** was an important recomm<*ndation for 
n*organiztng the Unrcau of Indian Altnirs. Additio^Y^il i^com^ 
mcndations of tliis type havo Been put fortli at various different 
times dnriiig the lfHk)'s l)y. Indian groups;, but none have been 
a(r<«pted or ]>:i]d attention to. 

Rocognizitut the sorioiiR and basic deficiencies in the administra tion 
of Indian Affairs^ Mr. Josephy conchides tliat **tbe primary^ nrgcri€y- 
in Indian Affairs facing (he new Administration in IWJO, is'tho rcor* 
gani;caHon of tlie- present llureau of Indian Affairs." Ho recom- 
mends the following: ^^This studj: recommends that a^meaningfal 
and determined reorganization of. the, administration of Indian 
Affairs, together with the providing of an effective admmistration. 
pledged to go forward to the opportunities of tomorrow and not 
simply solve the problems of yesterday, can only bo accompTished by 
moving the Bureau of Indian Affairs to the Execntive Qmce of thfr 
Presidency, for the objectives of Indian Affairs^ in IIXJO reriuirc 
nothing less than the* i^riority^ mandate, and visibility Thieh the 
President himself can give them.'^ Mr. Josephy adds that the tenns 
of Bureau and Commissioner are outmoded; and should be ehang^. 

Mr. Josephy supports his recommendation with the following 
arguments: 

( 1) Transfer of the Bureau to the Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent, would i^ive it high visibility and a strong mandate for 
change and improved performance. 
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(2) Transfer of the Bureau to the Executive OfRoe of tin Pres- 
ident would it iutact while at die same time permitting a 
thoroufdi-going reorganization* 

(d) Transfer to the Executive Offipe of the President would 

Erobably be acceptable and perhaps even reoetved enthusiastically 
y the Indians, 

Otlier sub-optimal reorganization proposals are considered* If the 
Hureaii of Indfian Affairs must remain in the Department of Interior, 
pnmsion must be made for a thorough-going i^rganization along.^ 
the lines proposed in his studj^^Hie reorganization would provide for 
radical decentralization of influence^ power, anil authon^rto the 
trit>es^ primarily a contracting n^ationship between the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs and the tribes, and lime autnoritv oVer the schools by 
the Assistant Commissioner for Education in the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. In addition, he recommends that the Bureau should definitely 
be elevflt^d to the status of Assistant Secretary for Indian and Terri- 
torial Affairs, in the I>epftrtment of the Interior, The Bureau *s present 
location under the A^stant Secretary for Public I^and Manage- 
^mcnt is clearly unsatisfactory, ^ ^ * 

If the Bureau of Indian Affairs is to be transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, ''a deliberate 'and careful 
effort ^in have to be jnade to win the Indians* understanding and 
flgrceincnt The fears of termination will have to be recognized, and 
tlie Indians will have ti> be persuade that their concern, not alone 
flbout temjination, but that they will be submerged and placed in a 
dif^advantageou&ly competitive position for services with non-Indians 
y^'ho firrently ovitnumber them^ is generally groundless,*' If the BIA 
is to be transferred to HEW, it should be tran^terred to a single new 
bgency under an Assistant.Secretary or at a minimum, an Adminis* 
trator for Indian Affairs in that Denartment, (This parallels the 
recommendation of the Presidential Task Force Beport*) 
^ The hist option considered hy Mr, Josephy is the creation of an 
inde(^>eiident agency or commission, not in>^ Executive Office of the 
President. He states; ^ 

Tliis would not have the impact or commitment which Indian 
Affairs trulv requires in 1968, but it would extricate the Indians 
from old auversaries in Gan^;ress and the Bureau of the Budget, 
would raise th^ from their present submerged position in a 
Department oriented toward non-Indian matters, and might 
place them in a better competitive position for government 
services forall Americans, 
Mr, Josephy concludes with a strong admonition: 

Wherever the present Bureau of Indian Affairs is positioned 
within the Government, its structure must be tnoroughly 
reori^anized, 

THS OARNEOIB REPOQT*^ 

In March, aWfl, Mr,, Francia^McKinley and Dr, Glen'Nimnicht 
testified before the Senai;e Subcommittee <m Indian Education in 
regar^lo a research project which the^ had been conducting over the 

Sast year funded by the Carnegie fWidation, Mr: McKinley had 
eveloped anumber of innovative educational programs, as a member 

■ Wktf BMwttd Oontrti ImStan ^^w^tiom^ A R«port f^d«d hjrtbe Ctro«ff« Corporadtfo 
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oi the Ute Tribe in^ Utah, and had served aB .^irector of tlie unique 
Indian Education Progreoaat AmonaState U 
was a nati(AiaUy ^^gnized eorpett in the field of '^eart^ childhood'* 
>e^A!ation: Both were pres^tly on the staff of theFar West Laboratory 
— for £aQo4ti(mal Besearcjii and I>6vel<^ment in Berkelev^ California. 
On June 12, 1969, the Suboommittee i^ived a draft of their filial 
report to the Cahiegie.Foundatim containing important findings 
and-reootnin£iulations for^improving education for American Indian 
students. The study was designed to be a f\eld analysis of tlfe education 
of Indian children at a representative sample of tetn public and federal 
.schools. The Study focused not only on the students and the. school 
but alsct; more importwtly, on the relationships betwe» the school 
and the Indian commuiuty;The results of the surv^^study were to be 
used in the development of eight to t&n'deitfonstTation schools, to test 
wHat^might be accomplished when^^ Indian people have a major 
voice ill setting educati6n policy for the ^)ools their diildren are 
attending^ As the iuthors stat* : ' " " ^ 

Among other thinos, it was expected that the curriculum 
\ of th^S^O model schools would he modified to reflect local 
\^ Indian history, culture, and values, and that notewoithy edu- 
\ catifmal innovations would be intn>duced to raise the educa- 
tional achievement level of the Indian students. ^ 

The authors point out that^ althoudi^e full study is not yet com- 
pletedf that the data finally available ^ill' support the following 

* conclusijpjos^ ^ 

1: T^ educaftion provided Indian children is a failure 
when t:^6asared by any reasonable set of criteria. TJie educa- 
.tional stjrstem has not succeeded in providing a majority of 
I Indian children with the mininaum level of competence neces- 
sarf ,to prepare them to be productive citizens in"' a larger 
society/ Additionally f very little attempt has been made to 
perpcribuate .the valu^ and culture that might be unique to 
the Indian people, provide them lyith a sense of ^ride^in their^ . 
own beritagB* or confidence that they can effectively control 
their own rutare development. It should be noted timt the 
fault lor those Inadequacies in education doos notjie entirely 
within the school ; the whole system of relationships between 
tlie white majority community and the Indians is the source 
^ of the prdolem. while the schools, both public an4 Bureau 
of Indian Affairs supported, are in great need of improvement 
in curriculum, methods, teacher training, teadier turnover, * 
and in tiie teocher^B understandiiig ioif the uni^e problems 
of the students and their parents^ any increase in money^ ' 
timei and eff<Ht spent on Indian education can only relieve 
some of the more important ernnptoms of the underlying 
problem. These efforts will he relatively ineffective imlesB thi 
oasic relationships between Indians and white people can also 
bettered, and, qyedfically^ luiless tiie paternalistic relatten- 
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between the white power structure and the Indian com* 
munij^ cm he changed. 
2. The crucial pf^lem in thfe ^ucation of Iiidian children 
. 13 the general rdiation^p between white ^"society and the , 
Indian peofde. Tin^ relaiionship freqiientiy demeans Indians^ 
destroys tiieir seU-respect and ^If-confidencei develops br 
encourages apathy ancr a sense of alienation from the eauca- 
tional process, and depriyos them of an opportunity to develop 
the ability and expenehoe to control their own affaiis through 
participation in; effective loca^govemmenu 

111 their report, the authors cite many examples of the cnmptete 
breakdown ox communication between school o&ials and Ihe [ndian 
community and between teachers and Indian duldrtui tin tbo class- 
room. They^ arrive ^«t the conclusion that meaniim{itl Indian parental ^ 
or communi^ participation in either public or federal schools, r^impty * 
doesn*t <tftisU 

— Despite the ^ust that the Bureau of Indian Affiura is officiallT on 
recortf as encouraging, and suppcHting control of schools by local 
Indian school boards^ one still enoounrars the same old pateriialistio 
attitudes* They cite an example of a 6IA area ^rector for etluca^on 
who told them, ^We cannot allo^r a board of illiterates to run the 
schools,'' and another'BIA official who told a group of Indiait leaders, 
^^Thj^best thing you caji do about education is to leave the decisions to 
us. The Bureau school)^ have been good for you--look where you are 
nowl** ' n; 'V ' ' 

They examine in considerable detail, an eflfort to develop a commu* 
nit^ school with a local bidian school board on the Pin^ I"<1^ Reser- 
vation in. South Dakota. Despite a tremendoos amount of effort and 
involvement, a strAoi^ expression of support :^ud interest, and ci^sid- 
ersble planning onJtn6 part of the Indian community, the effort was 
abortive due to lacs of encouragement and support on the part of the 
A^cy Superintendent the Area Director, and ultimately the Com^' 
missioner of bxdiah' Affairs. A varietur of excuse v^ere wed for not 
supporting the project, and ultimately^ it became embroile4 in tribal 
politics. However, with eEftotftagement, support and technical assist- 
" ance on the p^rt of BlA, the efl^rt might have been successful. 

The. authors conclude that ]^dian contrd over thoif^wn e<'hnolaiffa 
difficult process and one that is likely to take a variety of diff^erent 
forms. Given the difficulty of the task, and the need Jfor coneideral^le , 
. imagination and flexibilitv from those providipfi^lEet^ical suppoti, 
it is highly on^^ikely that me Bureau of Indian ASairs will be able to 
carry out its mandate to bring about meaningfill Indian 0Of&(i6Y 

I>^ite the complexity of the task^ importuit precedents do etist 
for Indian-controlled scnools* They point to the extraordinary. sue* 
cess of the Choctaw and C^ero^ sdiool dnrsteois wliicfa constituted 
two of the finest school systems we^ of the Missi^ppi at the turn of 
the century. For a more recent exampWthc^y point to the Bough Kotk 
Dinnonstration Sdiotd on the Navaio Beeervation. la addition, they 
provide an interesting case study of a movement towards community^ 
control, of %small rural public school in Xorfh Central Oklaho^lfu The 
authors had assisted in conducting an action research projai^ in the 
Ponci ]^an community of White Eagle^ located five miles frcwn 
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L Ib-'i t L'r 

Vonvn (Vity, Olrlnhdiiiji* Tho, WU\iv K;i^'lu srli(¥»l, wns tlir fcnis 

of atUiUtion, iKul lwon ronsidci^d a^H>1iji^ht mi thi' am^mnntty,'^ Attcnd- 
nnC8 \\*a*i sponnlii:, achievcniGnt was far hrlow stife nf>rn]s^ and fho 
drop-out nUo, by «ixt.li gnuK\ was ;in tnrTi'diMo, H7%* T1k>, Rchmd was 
attended excliij^tvcly hy tlic Ponca Indi.in rliildivn. Thoii^^h Hie ufFprt 
wns only partictHy Hnri:vsRf>il ;i\u\ niH with ^ol]^;^de]';d>1h rcsLst«nct>, 
there wrix'n rtii]Ml>cT i»r Tiiipnttiint acr-riiMidislinKfiil.s incdi«lin;rlho,Glec' 
^ hon of Indinh to tlu* >k Uo(d bi /ni-d for llic fust tiinu in twt*iity 

Iluviiii; iniide ;i strong msc rnr tho, :il nlntt* iMH-<»ssily f(*r Indiiin mm- 
nmjdtii*^ 1o Itc :dlowrd to asstinir. miijnr nvs|MrM.sihility U^v Out i*ilMi::i- 
tion of tlipir rlnldien, :\nt\ tho ncod for a new kitid nf nfr^riiniUiilion to 
cany iiHl ihi^ m;ind:itis ttie tiiithoi^ l oiirlndo Mieir ri*i{K>rt. with th^ fol" 
Jiiwin^ n'i'Oinlneodations: 

I, IfV re<rooim4tnd the m'.af^f'4\ of a Falerah iUmnu^iXifm to 
^ a^HU40€ Qontrtd of Indinn rdurt/tfon^ trifh fm vrplhtt wuitdotf^ 
hi fi^/tt^frr ffuif control to ! ndum nHf}amtu/ff€H vufhm fioe 
}/fftr^^^/rf/rr which the OotHmiH/fto/i Vitnld crtts<c Ui fuvisl, ^ 
^ The Cnnuiiission would asMniH*- irspoiisihility for Uie fol- 
lowing; (a) cxpeilitin^^ llu* t.i-:nisf4*r of roiilrUl nvi^i nltictil ion 
Indinii coniniiinil tcs hy pvovidin*^ 1o,g:i1 sii vires; (h) Uiitn- 
in^ i ml inn i-diMiitiUs 1<i ;idniiiiisivr :ihd st;itl I ho. sclinnls: (it) 
providing roiislilt;nit :issist:in('i; tn indhui st:}u»<>I t>o:trdh U\- 
w;ird f^slnblisliin^ iitid operiiliii^ a-lDca' s4lO]i>o1 syst.ott|; (tl) 
pruvidiug fundfi for n^visinj; rurricnhi to n*(lect the Iffiftory, 
culture^ and vahiedof the.Indmn people the school serves; and 
(e) serving as a conduit for Federal ^^upiwi t funds, inchiding 
JohnsoivOTMlalUy funds. 

A The documentation which this report gives to a exintinuinj]; 
history of paternalistic relationship's between the Bureau of 
Iitdtan Affairs and Itidian com m unities provides a strong ra- 
tionale for immediate implementation of a program to trans- 
ferqtitckly the control of ediirtition from the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs to Indian communities. 

' Three models now exist for such » transfer. The first niodel 
is the K<>ugh Itbck I)emi>nstmtion School whicli is operatjed 
by Rinfe, Inc., a Navajo non-profit organization. The second^ 
model IS the Blackwater School on the Gila Biver Pima In- 
diiin Ke^rvntion in Arizona where ;in all-Indiun Seh(ff»l 
Board of Education ha^; iissumed jiinsdicftion for a fomjet^ 
BIA dfty school. A more recent model is the Tarna Commu- ^ 
nity Keliool wliich will lie opomtcHl by the Tama Indian Com- 
munity lH*^'innLnff with tho I!*n9-19T0 school year TThe BIA 
had pfftnned to close this school and tp transfer the students to 
a nearby public school. The Mesqtiakie Indians of Tama In- 
dian Community protested, and succeeded in getting a court 
order sustaining the school.) 

We would add that the aefinition of ^commumty^' in the 
transfer proce^ ne^ not be a monolithic one. The Commis- 
sion could conceivably transfex^jcpntrol to local groups such 
as Headst&rt parents advisory committees, tribal council, or 
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intertribal orgiinizntions such iis tlic Arizona I iicliaii. Develop- 
ment AssoLLUtioti or tlie C^litoiiiiji Indian Mtliic^jTioii 
AssDciafioti. 

We consider the fqllowiiig factoris to be f Jvorabh^ To ;>^lo|>- 
tion of the ppocific inetlmd of control M unsfer \^iiHth \vt^ have 
recommended iibove: 
— The tirpe limit is long enongli U> insnr*^ that the tnnisfor 
of control will b,c orderly, and slH>rt onou^rh to tt^*.--urii 
theliidijini>oopl<ithatthef*!uin*re will <u<-in qnjtkly. 
— The limited nfe and pnrposc of tlio Commission nill 
avoid the probkMu of re|>l:ii"in*x ono V(;stf*tl iJUi-n^'-i Ini- 
rPaiicraoy with iniotlw^r. 
— With adoqiiatet support f<n* triuinjig adininisiraton?, 
tortchor*, and J^linol Ooiird niouiUM's, for rovi^inir cnr- 
rirnlnni, and for ijitrodnriiiir eiltii^al i^nal innov^ifjoos, 
tho luvleral (Jovi^tiunent vjoi transfer tlie 5H.hook t^* loval 
people in a niaiinor tliat will greatly enhance the st Iiools* 
chances for s\»r' 
— Thi< propa^iil will not pron^nt mistako? froin heinir made 
in the proriMon of edncation for Indian childron. How- 
ever^ the nii^tako.^ will bti made by the Indian pcoplt^ 
themselves, and Ofit-I^y a iVderal bnroaiirrafv. (^'ousider- 
in^r tfnit- our amdysis hiis sliown oijih-ation roi" Iridiao-i 
to be hirgoly a fadiiro, wo ilo not feel that tlio hii^takis 
made by the Indian cf>nnminitits wojdd make thf* sitna- 
tio.i any worsf tlian it is now, 
2. IV fl. rfr-ommrfid thnfihi ihr tntrr})}} vy^ftl the (^oimnh- 
nion is in-fVafed^ i/i^fT f^r. ati {dfvvtjt}tfh U\ the t^rht'vm it^vd 
yrlthln the liumiic of imli^n Aflnlt-'i. joe uudcfj^g <Aviv>/j^w 
about p^^imiotfons a^uf pumdal /v vrr^jvA-. 

Rather than i^wanliiig fivld poi'sonnel for ac curate reporl- 
in^jind ti^rht a^hninistrntioji as is no^v thtt geijeral practice, 
I'cu'^rds should bo fifjanted by tho <le<rrci^ to wlikh the roripi- 
has^ <a) siictv^sfidly involved inemlx^rs of tljo Indian 
community in decision -joakin^riit t)>o]ii^diest level ; (b) traus- 
ferred some of bi>? responslhilitios to Indians; inrre;*=ed 
tho mimher of Indians holding responsible positions; and 
(dj encouraged experiment at ion and iImf)V^^tion. If t/it*so cri- 
teria wftro applieti to all aspect^ of the BIA'j^ operations, the. 
result sliould be ati iiu.reasse in (he opportunity ^for lo(al 
Indian people to f^ovtrn Hieir own aJl'air?, at least to tijc 
ratent that similar opportniutii*s exist for non-Indian 
communiticvS. 

, 3, In th^ inUritn until tfiC Co^nmh^tofi is fonyt^d^ we rec- 
ommend changes in the prot^tdure^ o/ reemiiinf) and ^selecfing 
educational per^<onnH wtthtK tA,"" liin'^mi of India/i Affairs. 

The standardly of Uio e<lncation profession j^uiier tlian 
thase of (he C'ivil St^rvice should determine why^hall twicli 
Indian children. Currently, printipal*^ must v^/^pt a staff 
^^hjQ*5en .by..t]ia,Bureau Ami Office from CiviJ SerWco regis- 
tricvS and thus find tliemselves often biirdene<;l by teacliei's 
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poorly (|ua\iBcd and unadaptable to tbe special conditions 
inherent in teaching Indian children. 

4. In tJte interim^ we recommend that a definite statemerit 
of goals and pitTposes be m€ide for each of the boarding schools 
operated by the Bureau of Indian Affofvs^ 

The boarding schools haw never l>ccn, and are not now, 
simply **high schools/' although that is what they purport 
to We recommend that the boarding sclioob be couverted 
to special purpose institutions such as terminal vocational 
centers^ academic high schools, remedial and special educa- 
tion centers, junior colleges^ special subject schools (such as 
the Santa Fe Institute of American Indian Art) or regional 
schools^ rather than keep their oonfused and arcliaic status 
as mixed academic, remedial, and disciplinary institutions. 

We wish to be perfectly clear and explicit that^ the above 
recommendations are 7u>t intended in any way to support 
**terminatioiL** We feel that Indian communities have the 
right to their present legal privileges and immunities for as 
long as they wish to perpetuate them^ and that it is the 
responsibility of. the Congress as ^rell as of the Indian com- 
munities to set that these rights are protected- 
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APPENDIX II 



Statistical Tables 



TABIE I^ENftOUMENT ANO AVERAGE DAILY ATTENOANCt (ALL AGES) BY TYPES OF SCHOOlS OPERATED BY 
THE dUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRSp FlSCAl YEAR 1»8 



kit* 



£iiroUnt«it 



ADA 



BMrding 



ADA 



Enrollment 



Ent«Mfnsnt , ADA 



Gr«iidtoU1. 



AlBBflutn 



All 

AiwlsrJio. 

einiitii. . 



P«ftltnil. 



i5).5» 4S.003.5 



J5.309 3a 971. 3 



16.139 14.003.3 



2. 371 
1.047 

'■n 

i.sai 

21. 3n 

39 



2. OK. a 
2.M9.6 
215.0 
S74l3 
G. 10».S 
39 . ft . 
55.5 
1p53S.4 

5.009.1 
S57.0 
3M . 



3.805 
1.004 
3.152 
ZZ7 



I. £53 



1144.1 
072. .4 

2.589.6 . 
207.9 

' *45;8' 



1.33a 

IB.0&4.3 

3.0BLS 
851.0 



4.290 
1.324 

"lO 
1.047 

5.m 

44 

58 
228 
1.022 
2.1»9 

'39 



3,S?1.2 
t.20».7 

7,1 ' 
879.3 
5. 2(4. 0 
39.8 
55.5 
197.1 
$44.3 
I.W7.6 

■ 37.1" 



no 



67 
43 



28.3 



i4.J 

14. a 



^f*dtr«irKili|idw«if Provided r«r Xotaf of 55.794 citildfan* 4^04 or wtM^i lived in Federal itormitorMs tnd tlt«aded 
ibM kchoob^ *rut 37 ol ^kom v«ar« enrolled in III* Coitciio OefnOftsUttion School. 



Seattt: Samtt^twUta AtfiifSt tndiifl AStia^tt shthtkti sttmmtrf UBM). 



TABIE 2.-HUIIBER OF SCHOOlS OPERiVTEO BY TkE BUREAU OF INOIAN AFFAIRS* BY TYP£. FISCAL YEAR iMt 



total* toteT 



Total 



Trailer Hosi^ttats 



Grand toUl*. 



Anadafhv. 

Biiriiw..,_, 
CboroStt*..* 
3ttiM«a. .... 



Ptuttnu.. 



]\ 
S 
2 
I 

75 
1 
I 
9 
5« 
23 
I 
I 



77 



e 

3 
I 



5 

41 

6 

I . 



149 



145 



■ Tlie BurVKU otsooparateti IS itormitoriw fof cbiMren anendtoB public fchools. 
• Includat 1 tpadai tdiool will) a capacU/ dI 44 wltidi eoroM pcpil* durifiitha uhool y«>r 1468. 4 o(lti«s« pupils 
<(iiol<rr«d (A «0ior Biireui n<iMl» raflTocied in U<b eitroHtnent ^ thOM scbools. 

f20D) 
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TABLE SCHOOLS OPERATED BY THtHllltEAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS-FISCAL YEAR Xm 



Ar«»SWtK9»00li(idPMtd 
«ldr««: ZIP cAdi 



TobI 






Totil 




0«y 




, 35,309 


tit IV 


3»S50 


3*1971.3 


2M* OlS. 9 


^954.0 




, 3^«05 


2; 370 




1144.1 


943.9 


LZOCLZ 




8S0 


til 


3S6 


773.2 
407.5 


«9.3 
103.0 


303.9 
303.9 


1-0 


ill 


ill . 




3G5i,7 


3617 




1-0 










uooo 


2; 370. 9 


L 474.0 


90.1 




066 


379 


407 


030.9 


36tZ 


470.0 


1-1 2-S 



AlmdtM. 



"ttQfth D»kOU 

. SbmJint Rm*(, Fori Ymn, N. Dilt. 
50531 

Wahptlofi. Wtliptton. N.0ilt.S«079 . 
^Mfh Othola 

' , Flmdwu, S. Oilt. S7a£0 



RtdlrS. OtK. 



J770L 

pJvrn^ P*tf't.S.O«K 57501 



9- 12 

4W.7 B-12-S 




05L5 



AlbuQiMFiHtt. AllHidHtfqut. N. M<Jt 07100- 

CaMOCitop LAtufit.ll. 97020 

Inttitati «t AmvriuM kdian Arts, S«ntt F«^ 
N.M*K. 07501. . 



HnltlJI fftslitui*. L«wrenctp Kms. 66044.. 



570 
09 
305 


570 
44 

305 - 


303.3 


»3.3 ... 


7-JM 

20,9 B-2 
9-14 


. 3.tS2 


3,152 


2.589L0 


2;5B9lO 














937. 3 


937.3 


13-14 













1,932 1^912 L052.3 1.052.3 



ClHfjftnnt'Artinlia, 



Concfro. OMr 



CMloceo. Clitloc«o. Otit>. 74035 1. 104 

Fort Silf. L*wten. OkH^ 73501 



Rtverfttffl. AitadarltDp m** 730QS 

etlliftS^. MOfttint 

8usby. Bial>y^ MmI 5901G.. 
lutMau* Al«tk< ^ . 



M^^g^«cmn^. Ml. Etfc«umto, Atuft* 
VVri nIalH nttitutV WW^tl^ Aiisti r9»^ 
MusliofM , 



MiujulPirt '.V" 

BoAua Chittof RL 2. Pltilstfatphis, Miss. 

39^ 

Cantbatla, Con«listtai Kiss. 39057 . . . . 
CHocUw Ctntfst PtiiUdilPtilai. Mjsi. 
39350 



OklalHHiH.. 



S«n«u. Wyindatto, 0)(l«. 74370.... 
SequoyiUp >iltW]u*h^ Okla. 74464. 



N*va|o. - 20*351 



m 


198 




140.4 


t4lL4 




2-8 


t.l04 


IJ04 




967.5 


967.5 . 




9-U 


26S 


268 




22017 


220.7 - 




9-12 


362 


362 .. 




3Z3.7 


323*7 - 




Oo. 


207 


95 


192 


207.9 


05.3 


142.0 




S87 


95 


192 


207.9 


05.3 


U2.0 


1-12 


905 


905 .. 




845.0 


845.0 






073 


073 




635.0 


635^0 






232 


23Z 




2tOL& 


2108 






L653 


970 


693' 


U330.7 


757.5 


581.1 




9:; 


273 


603 


024.0 


243.7 


501.1 




172 


35 


137 


t3C.5 


16.4 


II4.V 


11 


179 


30 


140 


170.2 


37.9 


138.3 




60S 


199 


400 


518.1 


in. 4 


3217 


1-12 


697 


697 .. 




513.0 


5t3.9 . 






237 


237 




1808 


toao 




B-S 


460 


460 . 




333.1 


333.1 . 




9-12 


20.351 


t9p257 


1.094 


18*054.3 


IM510 


0917 





Ariwfti I0»7SI 



Cliifili. Chtnlft. Am. 06503 

Crytlal, Fort P«ftinc«p Arii, 07SO4 

OoMDClMh Kjy«nta, Arii. 86033 

Oikonp Wtfitlow. Ariz. 86047 

GrtiMiMOrff iiftiudo, Ar^i. SGS05 

HunUrt Point, St Mkh^ls^ Arii. 

96SII 

K«ibtb^ Lowvr.lTornlM, Aiir 86044.. 
K«}fa»to^ Uppar. TttnalliiAtir ttOU. . 

Kayinl*, KayaMVp Aritl6033. 

KiitlkhM. G*n«tf^ Arit. 06506. 



966 
152 
287 
476 

ess 
toi 

218 



.i*p|L LauiM^ AriL^8GD3S.... 

UfW Hountainp Chmr^ Artf. 86503 

LukacMlkii, LufcKhiAaL ArU. 86$07.. 
M*nv Faniti, CMmI*, Aril. 86503...... 

NxhiiiL fiMMdOp Ark, 86506. 

PlBiSPrtm HOtfClt. Arvz. 86506...^.. 
PjBon^ p|M«, Aik, iSilO 260 



212 
064 
121 
4*4 
691 
135 
43 



9.041 
086 . 
t38 
280 
269 
537 

181 . 
200 
^20 
640 . 

212 . 

% 

m 

42 

240 



910 
7 

207 
118 



18 

67 



9,555.8 

147.5 

257.7 

i^8 



67 

212 



1 

20 



594.8 
93.6 
392.9 
«|7.3 
109.2 
36.8 
240.8 



8.B04.4 
151.5 . 

mo 

251.6 
223.1 
479.8 

174.1 . 
183.0 

351.9 
610 5 . 

^1: 

40.0 
225.9 
487.3 . 

109.2 . 
3S.8 

2211 



7S1.4 

B-7 

13.$ B-5 

6.1 B-0 

I0O.2 B-7 
102.6 „B-0 



17.0 B-1 

54.1 ^8 
B-7 



B-e 

47.0 B-2 

167.0 B-e 



1.0 
.12.7 



6-5 

U 



:RJC 
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TaBIE 3.~BOA1tOlNG SCHOOl^OPEflAf EO BY THE 8UltEAll OF INDIAN AFFAlRS-FlSCAL VEAft t968-Con 



Attt ZUit scImkM lad post 6lfiCfl 



Eitrollfninl 



Total tni 



DtV 



fotat Boarding Uay Grid is 



Ao«JiPDio(.Ch»n«i,'AriL 365(31},.. _ 
Rocky Ihdie, Tiit)fl Cdy. Ari£, W045 . 
$«b« D«lli4l» WMkm, Aril, 86047... 

TMcnospos, T««aHMpAs. Ar 

Toyti. Ganado. Anz, S6S05 

TuU Citv, TuM City, Arji, 05045. . . 



. Ahz.l«5t4. 



m 
m 

681 
1,120 
171 



m 

122 

84« 
6SI 

i,m . 





ico. 1 


174.9 


75.2 


8 5 


4; 


119^; 


79.1 


40.1 


e-2 






II9.S .. 








61913 








766. S 


' 'k'5 








£08.2 . 
1.03Z,3 .. 




S-7 
B « 


1 


1«S.9 


ieT.9 


" LO 


8-5 



Ski Pf«vitl. N. Mia. |7045. - 
Ch««chtJM«KKi GatUiP, N, m«i, 87301 . 
ClmsM,7oli«ichi, N. MiJL 87325 

S73I3. 

N«naliKiMl, fruiftlAnd, N.MejL8730L. 
Pu««>lo fml*dQ, CrownPOifit. N. mu. 

mi3. 

SiAostw. LillM Virater, N, m«s. «74Z0 , 
SDjpfock, Sbiproch, N. t/^tt, 9im. . . . 

BT313. 

Ihttrw, ThorMu* Mar. S732J. 
fM<llena,Toadlena*N. M«ji.a;324 . 
fo>^«4dil,f«liateni,N. Mak.ST32S .:. 

lotrtQth Ctibti H. f^tr87&\J 

^hiit HOfM, Crownpoint, N. M«i, 

a;3ii 

#m£»te tltmwuiy, fori Wfrte*te, 
Wbisala Hrfh, Foft Wineala. N. Men. 

a73zeL 



AAttK Ani!tb, UlaH S4SlO . - 
Inlirmounlwn* 8r^^lkani City. 8i32D 
N^g^ Mwitt^n* luba Ctif, Am. 



ArilOnl , 

K««ms CanyoA, K*jm3 Oan/on. Arif. 



PfhMmi iwtitf. Ptwetntj Aril 8&000 - 
Santa "0^. Arri. 85614s . 
Ilit^^^ltocfaval't FMt APacli«h At 11. 

Nfv>di 

SIvwart. Stewart N«y. 89437,. 

Cautoritia 

Stitrman Instilult. ftivefSidt, Cahr, 

«W ^ ... 

IN)rUafid,Or«f0n,,,........, . . 

CUtfliawa, Cbem«wa, 0(«t. 97«22 

SPICIAL BOA{<&lNG SCHOOL 





G. 799 


104 




5. 809. <! 


147. 3 




51 
92 
£35 

Lm 


63S 
t.OSO -. 




IS. 8 
555.7 


49.: 
84T.4 


a. 6 


e-j. 

8 2. 
8-8. 
4-ft-S. 


119 


112 


7 


106.5 


99.8 


6.7 




124 

2f2 


94 

3l8 . 
197 


30 
i4 


27«.8 
L87. L 


SB. 4 
2?8.8 
174,5 


27.3 
10.6 


8 3.^ 
8-&. 
8-4. 


9ft 
SO 


213 


31 
43 


2^.8 
135.4 
49.9. 


B3.9 
207.7 
a34.4 . 

49.9 . 


zyi 

45.1 


B-2. 
8-4, 

s. 


90 
43S 


90 

438 . 




«6.e 

383.0 


86 ft . 

mo 




e-2. 

8-fi^S. 


35? 
#5 
39 


347 
65 
39 




326. 9 
55.0 
34,4 


33«,9 . 
54,0 
34 .4 . 




B-a. 


1.0^3 


975 


' 43 


ai7.3 


7«9.4 


27.9 


e-5-s. 


U07\ 


],07L . . 




874.6 


874.6 . 




9 to 12, 



2,6L? 2.«L7 



4D0 

2,177 
40 



XZ7h 
t.80& 

3oa 

L032 
I9Z 

654 
654 
816 " 

SL6 



lAll 
fO 



3. 154 

1,6*4"^ 

308 
t.03Z 
' 71 

273 
&55 



!.462^_2,462.! 

34a, 8 34ft. a 

2.075.3 2,0T5.3 
38.1 33. t 



8-^S. 
9^13^. 

. e-1. 



121 



121 



3. OGK 4 



1.662.6 



2.950.P 
LSsTr 



296.6 296.6 
948.0 958. 0 
18(1 7 69. 4 



227.3 
629.4 



lit, 3 

"urr 



. . -. 7-12 

11 L 3 e-7 

3-i8 



65S 
816 



7fi9".r 



6?9.4 



8-12-S 



SL6 

87^ 



769.5 

iiro^ 



769. 5_. 



. 8-1! 



ft?6 



876 . 



857.0 



esT.o 



9-12 



OKbhoma. CoMlM dtfM)i»lial>o<i. Conerwi^ 
OMa. 9Wn-.. 
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TABIE 4— DAY SCHOOLS OPERATtO BY TKt OUflEAIt Of (NOlAN Aff AIRS* FfSCAt YEAfl 



Stilt tthoQ] 



code 



Enrotl. 
mvnt 



ADA .^Cf>d8i 



GrtndtotJl 16.133 H.003.3 



A6erd««n. 

Cli»y«nnt fln«r. S. Oik. 

Brid|*f 

CntrryCrttk... 

PromiM ^ 

ft«d SciNold. 

S wilt Bird 

White Horsfl 

fori Btrtltohl. N*D>li.... 

Mandaitft.. ^ 

Twin Bultsi ... 
White Sititid 

^Krit S. Oih, 



Fori TrMfnl>SQn Cooimmitly. 
Uwtr Bruit 

Pin« Ri4|t.S. Dtk..,. . 



Allen. .. 
Lttllt Wound, 
t^ntnttn . 
MiiHlifSon. . 

POKUPlAf. 



1. 290 3. b2L 2 
Hi 191. * 



. Howts. S. Dak.. . 

CrbtrrrCrteti.S.Oth, 

MotirHlu. S, Di»K. ' 

KOvfti.S. 0>K 

. G«ltritmra.S. Oak 

Wrtitt Horic. S Oak.. 



57622 

57442 
S7«fil 



lb 
2J 

46 



|9.2 
18. T 

24.5 
42.3 



1-6 
1 6 
L 6 
L 6 
1 5 
1-S 



Mtndiitt. Oak. 
HaliHiar. N. Oak .. 
tmmet. N, Dak . 



fort Ttio<ti|»on. S. Oafi. 
Lower Brute. S. Dak 



Allen. S. Dak 

Kyle. S. Di»k . 
OAlata.S, Oak - - 
Mandetseif. S Dak 
PofuiPintn S Dak 



vvtrbfriee Wanbite, S. D>*i 



^534 



57339 
57MS 



57714 

57752 
5T7M 
57756 
57772 
57577 



216 
7A 

m 

332 

"237" 
95 , 

249 
174 



Siutton. S. Dak^ 



65.1 16 

t5B.3 t \2 

2697 1 

204.S I 6 

64.3 1 8 



966.7 
235.2 

ta«.6 

170.4 
1«3.0 
J3».4 

"7r9 



B 6 
B 6 

B a s 

1 6 

es 

B a 



BilCtuiet Petvtf.S^Dak 

Loefliy Swiitt. ^ 



OJd A|tttCy. 
St»ndine flpck. N, Dtk. 



WiUbar, S Dak.. 
Siiieton. S. Oak. 



57257 
57273 
572«2 



16 

3;! 



202 



%2 1-3 
29 « » 6 

35, J I'Z 



Bulltia*d euNhe*d.S. Dak.„ 

little taWe Utie ta(lt. S. Dak 



57621 ^ 
57639 



95 
107 



63.1 
«9.4 



1 6 
1-a 



Turlle Mounlatn. N. Dak. 



"i.7od^iim6 



OiinMilli OunSflitll. Nh Dak 



fortTolttn f^lTottef^H 

Qt^t itmtr . Belcotirl. 

KDule. 

ROuiim. do. 

Turtle Mountain Commurutr,. . do. 



N Dak 



56329 
58335 
56116 
583L6 
56316 
56316 



92 
224 
53 
79 
5t 
1.207 



77.2 
165.3 
43.5 
59,6 
41.8 
978.9 



1 5 
1 8 
t 6 
1 5 
i 6 
\ 12 



AlbuQuerQue. 



U«iited Pvebloi. N. Hti.. 



San Fidel. N. Mei 

fj^tt,*.. isieU^N. M« . 

Jemei Jemei Futblo. N. Mti. 

Ltlunt.... ... Uflunt.N. Mei ... 

Sin ftliH AI|Od(Mie». N. Mft^.** - 

Sin lltftlonso SiOliFt. N, Mei 

SiniuiA £>ft luan. N, Mei 

StnUCl«ri E»Paft*1i, N. M*i 

Tto»PuebW Tioi.N. MtH 

Tewout, Sanii F*. N. Wti.. 

lit Sao YjJdro. N. Meii.... 



67049 

67022 

67024 

f7826 

67049;. 

87501 

87»6 

67S32 

67571 

67»l^ 

17953 



ftHin£i -J, -- - 

Northirn Chtytnne, MonL- 



1.324 1.209.7 
"'lT3^r"lT20^r 



BO 

219 

,U 

139 
51 
51 
»4 

164 
19 
32 

16 



72.3 

m.o 

63.4 
365.5 
133.2 
47.6 
49.3 
74.2 

146 e 

17.7 

T7 
7.1 



e-3 

B<6 
B 6 

e-6 
e 2 

9 6 

e-6 
e-6 
e-8 

B-5 
B-3 



Birniy..,.. Birnt. Moot.n 



Clhtf«ltet. N.C*.* 
Pi«roh«t Ctntttl. 



NX* 



590I2 


16 


7. 1 


>-3 




l,M7. 
t. 047 


879.3 
879.3 




" 21719 


1*047 


m.2 


B-12 



308 



213 

TABLE 4.^AY SCHOOLS OfEMTiD *V THE BUACAU OF AFFAtftS, FISCAL YEAR tN^-Coiitfiiw4 



SUIttidMol 



2IPCQ4i 



A0A 



BrWflMI 

CMfMYmm* 

Clitnk.* 



Die 
Uk 

Efim... 

Cil««i 

«; 

GoodrkMri fa 
Crt^u, . . . 

tUttil. . 



Lowtr MijkM.. ., 

Mtfwyuli 

MouAliio VIRsft,. 



OkitvUUi. . 
Pilot Striiofu.., 

flhotfi TlHHTMl . 

St Mkl»«l 
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^ APPENDIX III 
Aeknowledgements 

Many uulh iilimls mitl or#?imi/Jitmiis tm^-iH Um-ii of sui*8*ii(iUal Hssisr- 
ai^ iu tiio work o[ Mm mtl>ctmiuiirfp<i uud llm pt^pumtiou o{ ih'is 
report 

Tike milK-imiiiiJttiw winltw to «^\[>i*t<tsH iIh ti|>|mM:Jni>oji t«> itll tlieuu 
Tliey include; * ^ 

Tlio iiwhUm^w of Hie HiUM^munirl**e Mlaff; Mv- l*riau M Aiidem*ii> 
Mr* Wihi«>tt M, AiuIoi*h(hu Mr- Ui*l>in*l. < -liernikoff, Mr- Phtli|> S- J>it„ 
.lit>Hav Mi*« Kami K- l)n<*mnw4iiix» Mr- lltimUt lt-Fiuu» Mr- *Hni T^, 
llViiy, *lr*, Mr- I Limit] M, (iitJ^tK, Mrs*. Mitrjo^i Ili^loti, Mr- J*etw JWy, 
Miw |jo.iii?^' Lilt kef ihIJv^v, MW Tlun'ei^i^ M4-t><>im)cl, Mrn, IMaiia (\ 
'Mi4)tnt^ti>it. Mr- llem-luO Saliniauiit, Mrw, ^luditli S- ^ilvmiian» atitl 
MiHH Marityn 'hilK>r, flV wlwh lo mHifl*^ out for our H}Hvial ttin>m-m- 
ttim Mr- AurLiJi Partut^for, who dim-tol tliti work of riioHiitH^nniiiiffiH* 
fiiriwwtrly:Jyeiirs- 

,(HlMn-'Si'imt4^^«trtir iiieiulwrs: Mr- iMMfj-t ()- lliirris, wtnfr <lim-ror 
of Mm (%>»iiiiitf4N' oil LalHH* mul PiiI>Ij<*' WHfan^; Jolin S- Korsytli, 
l^ieiioml 4*4Miii>^'l of flii^ sfitiit' 4U)iAiuiifl4HS Mr^ H*>y M* MilleiiHiai, tiii- 
U4>rUy |>n>ft's^ri4aiit) stntf iiiH>il»Pr 4>f tli4^ mnii' imnnirr^M^; Mr. Hi4*)i- 
vLVil J, HiM^lts, U'^Mlativ4't H^^sistmit SctinHir J>tf>«iiiuu'k; mul K- Dim 
(]ifr4»i'«l, Vffislitf ivi' assislnnf U> Seiialor KhuihIV* 

(hlwrn; Mr, ^ti*|>lwu A- IjUUifirtH* aiul Mrn, Mary T- Ol^uu of Hi4> 
Lilirary of (%>n^ni'?*«; Mr- j4*Uu lielimlo 4>f th^ Nati4>na1 (Vaipi^ 4>f 
Aiumt^u Ituliatist m\A Mr- IVr^r Kili^lmnn, f4>niierly k^tfciMlntKi^ hk^ 
Hiiit-aut to S4i>af4>r Ii4>l>ert K4nijicdy mn\ n4>w uHsrM^itit« diiKH-tor uf thv 
IMmrt F- Kenti^Mly Memorial-^ 

There art' a4l4litiotial individuals ntul witniu^AilUmn wIuahii mnk^ 
roitiifwl nu4l suftffpj^ifiA^ji 1ic^1|>e4l us t4> f*ha|>e t1t<^ r«t|>ort, Ta t1ipi», as 
w*il m to tJnwe iiu^iitioiied «Im>vi*» we t^xteitd our apimvintmii, 

(217) 
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MITR|>Hy» SAXHE, AND SMIllI 

The undersigned minority iiieiiibtn^is uf tlie RntMroinniitree ^ire swp- 
port to tlie study and re|>ortV roiisifitoiit witli tlio liistorrc: 5[>c>iisor8li]p 
and support of H^>iistrtiKii'i? ^K-tion iit isluc^itioji on n 1>i]>ttttistui basj^. 

(\»Nn^iittii:TiciNs ur tiik MiNcmm" 

We ai'e particularly firrHtifitHl tp nore tliat sonu' earlier tiiii^uiider^ 
standing between the mlimtity uiid majority liaw lieett di^[H>)1<Ml and 
tliat'in oraftitt^ tliis ret>ort fuH and fair roii^idiM-utioii \vh8 given to 
propa$akadvan4^ by the minority, Asa lY^^tjU) M<MiJe ini|M>rtant major 
reoommendHtions by ItepiibUoan monitieTs were inchidc^l in tlie report 
ii8 finally ^ppnroved. T\ies6 im^lndt^ — 

(t) Hpoomntendati^ No. Hi, tlmt tliere establisliefl a Na* 
tional Indian Boanl f^t Indian Kitiirntioii M-itb niitliority to set 
standards and criteria ^r FViU'i^nl schcKiLn: 

(2) Keconimendfltioit No. IT tbat Indjnn iKiardf^ftf efbic-iitjoiilie 
established at the Ick-irt level for KhI^i^aI luftiiin s<thof>l 4tiHtric*ts; 

(5) Recomniendatictii ]s^>. '15 tlint tho»0>nniiisi$ton4^r of Indian 
Aff>iit>s Kb n]nri,'3idod to AsKistmit ScH-ivt;iry ^ind that. Hnt l^nn^an 
of Indian Affairs be np^rrAm-^l nriHu-dinjrty ; 

(4) Reroinniendiiticni No. ^ fm- tho pn>svntiitir>n Coii^j'o^ 
of a c'omm'ehonsi ve Indian iirtj^to meet the npeoial nmis of In^ 
dittn children \toi\x iA Kederal n'ud puMiit schools ^iid to replace 
the present' stniHniv of fi-iifrtiuVted nnd hnifteqnate ecbu-atioD 
legislation. \, " ^ ^ ^ " 

tti) Recot>»j>iendat)on No 12 for^ull fujMtiJip for the National 
Council <m Indian Opp^itunity ; 

(6) Recommendation N<>..rjii tlmt J(>hns<>n-0"MalIey fniiduijit 
shcnifd not l>o ntnclitionod \*\- pt<»winV of tjiXM^xenipt hind; 

(7) Roc-oicniiendntifni No." \} tlijit th<< IIKAA" Civil Ki^rlits En- 
fon*(*ineitt OffifH'-iiivo^tfinite cli}«-riniiiiatioii njiriiiiist Inflians in 
school re<ieivinfr F^denil fnnds: 

(8) Recoinniendattoji Nn. IK that liu1i>in pai-enta) and c-ojiimu- 
nity invoh'entent lie incTfeistHl ; 

(0\ Ret'oniniendaticm No. 20 tluit tho l>ei>jirtnients 4if Interior 
;nicl Ilenlth, Education, anct Welfare, ti^tlier with the National 
Oonncil ou Indian Opportunity, derise a Joint plan of action to ^ 
develop II quality ediieation pro^iTim fnr Indian eluMren; 

( 10) Uerftiniiieiidntioii No. 25 tlnil 111 \ lM>nnlii\^r sf-ho*»l ^iiid- , 
niu'e and i'oiini;elin^ pnipitm^ 1k' snhstnntiuUy expanded and 

' iniprovwj; 

(11) Recominendation No. 37 to strengthen title III (develoo* 
in;r iit^itutions} of the Ilighhr P^hic-ntioli .\rt tn include mTntty 
cretitod hi;^liei- cdnc-atifni iiistitiiti«ms for Indiana on or near ref^r- 
vatioiis: 

(12) Becommendation No. 88 to ezbatd the Education Profes- 
sions Development Act, the Iliglier Kuneation Aet, and the Voca* 
tional Education Act to include BI A sBhools and programs; V 
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( 18) BeoomnwndAtion Na $6 th»t State and local ooimnanitiei 
should «ncaQra0& and ^cilitate increased Indian invotvement in 
the devplopment and operation of education programs for lAdian 
childnm: , ' 

\ {!€) Beoonunmdation Na 59 to appoint Indians to U«S.Qftoa 
,of EiducationadTisory gpoupa;and . 

(15) Beo<»ninradation No. 60 that the BIA ahoold bare tha 
stme responsibility to the U^* Office of Edocattim for set^asida 
funds under Fe4ml grant*in*aid education progiains as do tlift 
States for similar profframa 4 - '\ 
Ih addition,^the iitiii6r% was also respCHi^ble fdr minor^and taob* 
nical contributioiis to the report. 

^ Finally, we take especial pride in the key role in the creation of the 
^ sniboommittfo placed 1^ Sniator Paul Ftonin^'of Arisonaf the sitb- 
' committee'ft ranking mtnori^ member during the 90tix Coi^gnss* As 

the late Saiator Robert F. Kennedy titated at the <^>enitv hearing on 

Berembar 14, 1907 : - « 

The Htimulntiou«tor tlie e^i^lisjttnent'of this subcommittee ^ * 
came from* mv 'coHeri^m, Senator Fnttnm, of t1>e^ State of 
' Arizona, n^ho nns always been interested in IjKtliatt education. 

Opfarition to Ri^miENiMTioN fo» Sekate SerjQcr: OimnTEB 

^Vliile endorsing the greater part of the report, w do take eiceiiiion 
^ ip ti^ reromm^ioation that there lie e»tabjished a Senate Select Oom* 
inittefi oil the Himuin Needn of the American Indian. 
A Sennto select committee is not a legislative rommitteew It may only . 
^nvestijeftte and; stndy and is iiot empowered to <^rfder and report 
^o^slfttio^u ThuSf the recotnmended select committee would mean yet ' 
more additionnl studies of Indian problems.. There is.a surfeit of such 
Mudies. ^ ■ , i 

The Indian Educntiott Subcommittee, over a period of mori than 
2^years, has produced six vohtmes of hearings ana a volume of appen^ 
dir^ Ave committee prints, 14 consultant reports, and a flnal report. 
T)us comes to a total of approximately one page of study'lor every 
^9chool-a|^Indianehi.1dren^ag^ittol8. . ^ ^ - ^ 

> In additiori^ the subconmitttee is recomn^ding that jpther studies ^ 
be undertaken— by the White House Conference on^ American Xhdiaji 
Affairs and by the National ^dian Brard of Indian Education* How* 
ever, these studies possess a'significantly different dimension, for tliey 
vrill be studies conducted bv ^Indians about Indian problems, whereas 
tlte select committee would he just another in a series of governmental 
sl^dy efforts dominated by non-Indians, By utilising studies by In* 
dians about Indians instead of surveys' by 'government bodies or by 
non-Indian academicians, i^^e will be making the transition irom relt*. 
once on Indian ^perts^nn at pre'kntfto a reliance upon expert Indi^ns.^ 
The latter course seems tlie wisest aiid ih the best tradition of govern- 
^ ment by the consent of tliego\*erned.^ ^ . ^ ' ■ 0 

* A Pi^EDoa 

^ For too many years study after study and report alter report have . 
\.l«en issued looking toward improvement of the tot of our Indi iii 
citizens which, while resplendent with promise, have come to naXfght. 
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W« stress realization over pixunise, especially as concerns what is i>er* 
haps ths most important recommendation contribute by the Be{}ubr 
lican membership of the subcommittee : namelv, m means to achieve 
the ffuidanoe by Indians themselves « the edu^ion of their own 
chiluen throujm natioatal and local Indian boards of edncation. 

To achieve ^eee goate» we pledge to work f^r reatizaticm of the 
feoommendala<ms contaiJied in this re^rt so that riie education of . 
lodtan children shall be» in accord with the precepts set foith by 
Pk^dent Abraham Lincoln, of, by, and for the Indian peopla 

Oeobgb Muhpht. 
Wn^iiAii B, Saibe, 
Ralph T. Smith. 



BETWEEN TWO MILESTONES 



THE FIRST REPORT 
TO 

XHE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 

BY 

THE SPECUL EDUCATION SUBOOMMTTTEE 
OF 

THE NATIONAL COUNCIL ON INDLVN OPPORTUNITy 

/ 

NOVEMBER 30, 1972 



Thft Special Education Subccnmittee; 



Mr. Will Antellt Chippewa* Oiairman 

Mr. AloHEo Spang, Sorthem Che/ennei Vice Qiaiman 

Mr. Jnhn Borbridge, Jr*, Tlingit 

Dr. >ied A. rtatathli* Navnjo 

Mr. Overton Janes * Ghickasaw 

Mr. Jchn Rainer> Jr., Taos Pueblo-Cneek 

Mrs. Linda St. Peter* Wailaki - Wlntun 

Mr. Jon C. Wade, Santee Sioux 

Dr. iJ^e Warren, Santa Clara Pueblo^ Chippewa 

' Ut'. JamcA Bearghostt Mandan^Arikara * Assistant Executive Director 

Indian Mefhbers 
of 

The National Council on Indian Opportmi^ 

^tr. Jonn C. Rainer, Sr«t Taos Pueblo* Chief Mein^er 

Dr. B. Frank Belvin* Choctaw 
Mr^. Laura Bergt* Eskimo 
Mrs. Betty Mac "Juiiper* Seminole 
Mr* Earl Old Person* Blackfeet 
Mr* Martin B. Seneca, Jr*> Seneca 
Mr* Harold W. Shunk* Yankton- Sidtw 
Mr* Joseph VasqueZt Apache-Sioux 
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special Consultants to Subcommittee;^ 



Mr. Joe Abo>"ta, Puchjo, N'ew Mexico 

^t^s. Ranelt Q^ildrcss^ Chickasaw, Dklohoma 

Mrs. Ko?emar>' Christensen,' Oiippewa, Minnesota 

Mr. Williapi Demnert, Jr., Tlingit* Alaska 

Mr. Franklin [hidiencauxt Sioux, South Dakota 

Mrs. Erin Forest, Pit Kiver, California 
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MAJOR F I H D I H G S AMD RECOMMENDATIONS 

l^e Special Education Sii>coniiiittee of the i^ational Council on Indian , 
Cfjportunity was initiated by the Presi<Jential Policy Message of July 8, 1970 
to 1) provide technical assistance to local Aneric^ and Alaskan Native 
covunities wanting to establish local boards of edication ^ 2) to report 
the status and mcnitor diange in American and Alaskan Native education 
throu^ a national review and annual assessments* The Special Education 
Sii>ccniitittee was established as the primary mechanism for in^lonenting the 
policy of self 'detetmi nation without termination in the educatioftal sector 
of American and Alaskan Native affairs, '\The nine meinber Subconoittee con* 
ducted regional hearings in the contigqous^^^ty-eig^t states and Alaska, 

MAJOR FIND! N gV\ 

On the basis of testinumy by American and Alas^^an >Jative people and 
Subcaonlttee de libera t i , the follcwii^ sLKinary of major findings is presented; 
■ 1, The Federal Goverranent is failljig to iiftlement its proposed 
policy that federal elementary and secondary day and boardljig ' 
sdiools on or off reservations be placed uider organizational and 
operational control of local school boards with ^11 deliberate speed, 
l^e federal bureaucratic agencies diarged with Hiis responsibility are 
reluctant to abandon the patemalisoi and pattcrr^^ of influence which 
the new policy sopght to eliminate, since July 8, 1970> only eight, 
out of an ^proximate total of 200, federal and boarding schools 
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on-and'off reservations have be«n placed under the control of local 
boards of e<iicatlcit ifith Native people as maters* An additicnsil 
six Hative cnunities can be said to b« in the process of establish- 
ing local hoards to operate existing federal elementaiy and secondary 
schools 4 Ihose instances of actual and prcposed assunption of con- 
trol by Native people have generally been instigated and pursued by 
the people themselves. Middle and lower echelons of the Fedbral 
Govemnent have not planned for nor pursued ioploiKntation of the 
i>rcposed policy^ After two years under the new policy, mai^ local 
atlvisory boards have been created, burt the actual operational cmtrol 
of the federal schools for AmericJm and Alaskan Native children 
remains in the hands of the Bureau of Indian Affairs^ lha power to 
^uide and effect this policy clearly resides in ^ agencies of the 
Inderal Goverment;. it has not been exercised^ 
2* Ihe July 8, 1970* Presidential Policy Message also called for 
the vesting of a g'reater degree of prograDOatic control over education 
of Native children in pd>lic schools by contracting for the expenditure 
of Johnson 0*Malley e4icaticnal funds directly with tribes and conunities^ 
During fiscal year 1971, appTCKinately $19*6S2*00O was allocated to 
Johnson O'Malleyieducational prograais^ Of this totals $919^000 or ^ 
about 4^67 percent, was contracted directly with tribes or other Native 
comunities^ During fiscal 1972^ t2,7SO,OD0 or about 12^16 percent ^of 
the total Johnson 0*Halley educational budget of 122^600*000 was contracted 
directly with tribes and local ^nmnities> ihe Subcontidttee int^iprel^ 
the laoll prft>frrtian!T of Johnson O'Mail^ contracted directly-to.tribos^„ 

to be evidence of hesitant or actual failure in poli'^ iipleaentation^ 

i ™ 
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Ihe smll prcportifvk of Jdmon 0*Mall«r funds actually contracted 
directly with tribes may be in part <3um to the fact that t^ded , 
eiublu^ legislation has not yet been passed by the Congress, In 
if^ hearings* the Subconnittee fomd that the premise of vesting a 
significant degree of educational progTannatic control with Native 
people at the local level renains largely unfulfilled. 
3* A division of organizational authority and responsibility redices 
the effectiveness of educational prpgrans and services for Anerican 
and Alaskan Native children attending pii>lic schools' twi uncoordinated 
federal agencies* the Bureau of Indian Affairs and the United States 
Office of Education, administer separate progrdifi tdiich have major 
significance for the education o£ Native children enrolled in public 
schools^ Hie Johnson 0'Mall«y program is managed by the BIA, an^ the 
USO£ distributes resources ailhorised under ^X. SlSf^ 874* several 
Titles of £S£A* the^ Vocational Education Act* and other Iws; 

l^e Presidential Policy Message reco^zed the dial relationship 
of the Federal Govemnent to American and Alaskan Natives steradng 
fraar (i) special treaties* statutes* and executive orders; and (2) 
rights aj^d respcnsibilities atteniing United States citizenship.^ Undet 
treaty provisions or other arrangements* the federal Government is 
obligated to provide edicational services to Native diildren living 
on designated fe^ral trust lai^^ While ihe 5tA>coMidttee opposes 
centralized control and student boarding features ^ the federal 
sdKx>ls^it recognizes the u^>ortant and necessary function of the 

- — BIA JH o i Ti^dzatiunal wdiani sa fur Inyl em enLliJit an d~snppqrtfng ""~ 

special federal relationships with Native people^ 
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Vtien Americafi and Alaskan Native children attend i>ti>lic schools 
on or off reservation land* a different set of relationships steaming 
frcn citizenship applies. The principal channel of conCix>l for p^lic 
schools flows from a state legislature through a state departVKnt of 
education to ibcal school boards. Ilie principal channel, aptly- described 
by one S^coomlttee neNber as a naze^ for federal sifjport and limited 
control flows froa the le]^slative branch to the USOE and from there 
to state organization^; Hiese channels of authoritative ccommicati on 
constitute the foimal organizational structure for public education > 
Hie BIA is not part of this organization^ in spite of the fact that 
it disbursed $22,600,000 in Jcivison O'Mailey jfi^ids and received an 
estimated (16,^16*226 in set-asides or project grants £rm the USOE 
during^he fiscal year 1972. Beyond the aoHxint of s^t-asides and 
grants to the Interior^ the USOE has actual and potential inpact on 
the education of Indian children throc^ such vaned programs as 
Conpensatoiy Education^ Bilingual Etk^cation, Drop-out Prevention* and 
other programs not aimed at partiailar ethnic groi^ > The passage of 
the Indian Education Act provides an important opportunity to provide 
better coordination of edicational services provided for Native children, 
enrolled in pi^lifc schools^ 

4> The Speciay Education SuhoMlttee, conceived as an action agency 
to provide tw^nnical assistance* was re<kiced to a tol^ Indian group, 
by withholding official and finmcial si^port. Hie Sti>coamittee was 
appointed frm the offiGe of ^ Vice President of "the United States, 
but the prestige of that office was not infused in Suhccnnittees^ 
creden^als in spite of repeated req^ests^ Hie ma^tude and inport^ncc 



of the specific charges to the Subccavittee v^rited ^re^ter official 
sv^qport frott the Executive Branch of the f^ral Govemnent if 



another vntitten report. Hie effectiveness of the Sii>ccniiattce as ^ 



attodnistrative mechanism neutralized throu^ inadequate allocations 
of financial and/or human resources > Ihe first charge to the Sjbcomdttee 
was to provide technical assistance in the fbimation of local boards of^ 
education in tiative catnunities wishing to assume local control of 
ffe^ral schools. Ass\af)tion of control of education is a coo^lex 
task. A team of l^al* financial, and educati<^l specialists is 
needed to create a viable organizational structure, the Sid>cannittee 
m^nbers were experienced educators, but none of them vwre l^^o^rs, 
accountants , or organizational specialists and all of then were enf>lq^ed 
on a full-tijne basis in demanding positi<^. Teduucal assistance in 
developing local boards of education to talce over federal schools is 
not a part-time job. the Schcomittee was proadsed, but did not receive* 
the resources necessary to form an effective technical assi^taince teamCs) 
that would be accountable to them^ 

Ih^ second charge to the Sibomnittee was the pr^aration of a 
national review-status report on Indian education. The third charge 
called for an annital report that would serve a monitoring function^ 
A national assessment is an undertaking of great magnitutte^ The 192B * 
Meriam Report and the seven voluoe Senate SubccHnnttee Iteport each 
took two years to coiplete^ while the recent Katdghurst Stutty required 
nearly three years from its inception, the Havighurst StiA^b^* for 
exan|)le* was perfpimed on a grant of (500*000. The Special Education 



perfoimanoe expectations really uent beyond the mere preparation of 
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Sti>cannittee prcposed to oeet its charges, on t rather conservative 
budget of (191>000« l^e needed si^jport was not .forthconing and, only 
r consifferabie negotiations* a total of (21,000 plus travel was 
available for the Subcoimitt«e teditiiciil a£sistano!> nati<mal 
status reportii^ and ^anmal assessment functions. lt?is lack of resources 
engendered the feelings of toJcenisM on the Subconaittee ard the iipression 
that ifplenentation of the self-deteimination without teimination policy 
did not have strong or healthy roots in the Federal Govemraent. Only the 
collective and iiulivit^l Subconnittee menber canmitinents to iitftrove 
the quality of education for Native people (feterred resignation of the 
Subconaittee. ^ , 

S. Itvs. Special Education Siiicondttee sensed two g^ral sentioents 
or poirtts of view anong ^fative pecple toward local control of education 

Q 

at Uie hearings it conducted. One point of view was characterized by 
hesitancy and a fear that local control of education vpuld eventually 
nean a loss of support; another approach to teimination. St^iport for 
" this point of view was phrased in arstinents that ^fative people^are tK>t 
yet ready to assuK control* that sufficient nunters of trained Native 
personnel are not availaible> and that an assumption of local control 
night jeopardise existing programs and the progress that has been made. 
This point of view tended to be held by . Native and .non-native people 
i^hose status or career goals were linked to the perpetuation of the. 
s^tus quo. This point of view has a strong ^^hance i;o prevail because, 
its proponents tend.to be in positions of influence or have access to 
those ^ power. If the inplementation of local control of education 
is left to Natives and non'natives inclined toward this point of view, 
the process will be prolonged and difficult. 

6 



. Hie. second point of view towftrd local control of edacation by 
Native people wb5 aiaracterized by receptivity and enthusiasm. 
People who held this point of view were generally those irfio felt , 
that they had little to lose as a result of change. Hiese are the 
Native people who seek relief from the fanily strains. of boardii^ 
school, who want curricula and programs idiich wkuld help their diildren \ 
achieve better in basic subjects^ and who want ^ch(Sbl climates which 
would be more' sympathetic to the Indian and Alaslcafi Native experience. 
Ey and large^ the Native people w^ advocate the assun|)tion of local 
control see it as a oeans to better eciicatian for their children. 
Hieir concerns are not with fbtmal origanizatioAal structure but^with^ 
sensitivity to academic ^ personal, and social needs in the' class rocn: 
6. Hie role, of the Special B^cation Subcgmnittce i'^ unclear^ It was 
unable to 'execute .the specific chai^^ it was given. Its, relationshi;;^ 
to other American and Alaskan Native Education advisory gro^>s in the 
ral Covensnent remains loidefined, Hie .^ture is even more uncertain, 
recent Indian Education Act created a Nailional Advisoiy council on 
Indian Education in Health, Edicationf and Welfare. Hie language of 
the act charges the National Quncil with sane of the sane responsioilities 
as the Subcopiittee. ^¥ot exanple, in Sectioi 442(b) (3) the National 
Cotmcil is charged with responsibility for the evaluation of any program 
or project involving Indian children or aiiilts carried out under the 
auspices of Health, Edicaticm and Hfelfare. Hiis responsibility for 
evaluation overly with the seccnd and third specif Ic diarges to the, 
Subcdnattee liiich call for a status report and annual assessments. 

Section 442Cb) (4) states that the National Council shall "provide 
technical assistance to local educational ^g^cies and to Indian 
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«kicatiofial pgencies^ InstitutLm ^ and organixations to assist then 
in ii|>r^(riAg the «ducaticn cf Indian^ children.*' Hie langus^e of this 
provision clearly includes the primiy charge to the Subcoonittee in 
which it was to provide tedudcpl assistance to Natit^ counities 
seeking to establish local boards of education. 

Hie Special Education Subccandttee is catcen^ that the proliferation 
of advisory councils of Ankerican and Alaskan Natives can becooe counter^ 
productive. Native involyi^Bent in policy fomilation is essential* but 
too nany councils or comittees can iaf»ede real progress in ^the in^irove- 
ment of educational opportunity. The^ Federal Goverment laist be 
canDefided for its efforts to involve Native people* but it msi make 
a cdicerted effort to mmmize role adiiguity for the advisory bodies, 
it creates. The pressing e^icaticnal needs of Native people cannot 
afford (kiplications of effort which nay^ result in ineffective and ^ 
ineffi(;i«nt use of available resources. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Ihe edicational concerns of Aoierican and Alaskan Native people go\ * 
beyond the problens. referred tj in the charges to the Special Education 
Siibcomittee. Hearing testimo^ and Sdbconnittee deliberations led to^the 
following recoHsendationSi * - - * \ 

REOOrtiENDATrCW WD. 1 ' / 

•I 

* WHEREAS^, the cultural backgrounds^ econanic ci^xam^tanoes ^ edhicational ^ ^ 
needs, and degree of desired responsibility for the inanagement of^eciic^ion 
are too diverse to* be implemented by a single set of <^ rati anal policies or 
procedures without violating the individuality of Nattve people or the spirit 
of self-determination; 
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IT IS RECaMB4I£D IHAT, all agencies of the federal Govenront meet 
^ '^the obligaticn to ^ifiport Native education and in|)lenent the. policy of self- 
^ten^aticn through a variety of contractual arrangenents which are-*/"*" \ 
sufficiently flexible to neet the needs of Indian people living under the 
diverse circunetances of- native tcnmunities on or off reservations and In ^' 
pluralistic urban areasr , ^ , 

REgJWiDATlOK NO, 2 
IrtHEREAS, the local cornnunity constitutes the fundamental le^'^l at whi^ « . 
individuals, families, and other social groups act cut thei^r social, political 
^d econooiic interdependence, AND IfflEREAS, the local ccmnunity is the institution 
lAich preserves; adapts, and reinforces groi4> mores and cohesiveness . AND 
^ - MftREAS, people have the right to join together to provide educational 

opportmities for their children, AND WHEREAS, there exists a special relation- 
ship between the Federal Govenuncnt and Native people, AND MHEREAS, Native 
. peoplo do exi^r in both rural and uibah coinnunities : 

IT IS KEOlflEraED THAT, social change in the Native catmunity be 
^ ^ officially accepted by all agencies of the Federal Covenment, AND THAT, 

for educational purposes, native tribes^ clans, bands^ chapters, villages, 
land claiiQs settlement corporations, or nonprofit educational coiporations 
of patents, who trace thei^ lineage to several traditional Native nations be 
recognized by the Federal Government as agencies eligible to contract with 
: \ the Federal Govemroent for the support of the education of *heir childreiT, 

AND TltAT, guidelines for recognition and appropriation of suppo.n be legislated 

\ 

\ by the Congress of the United States, . 

\ ^ , RECOflENDATlON NO, 3 

IniHEREAS, the f^ily is the basic unit of social stnicture in American 
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and Alaskan Native cuHure, AND VHERBAS, the family is the most inportant 
social institution for the rearing and rurturiog of children; 

IT IS REOWENIH) IMAT, fe<leTal iJi|)lenientatian of self-deteimination 
take policy directions and procedural forms whidi preserve, si^ort. and 
reinforce the American and Alaskan Native family, IHAT, boarding Schools 
as a normative educaticHi proces^> for Native diildren be phased out as the , 
result of road construction and decentralization prograns until the boarding 
school experience remains only a minor program, coi^ctient ^ seme day schools 
to accommodate exdiange students or local students with special personal 
circumstahtes , AND IHAT. the emerging day schools 1>e goven^ by organistational 
stTi^ures wtdch encourage and require direct and elected representative, 
conmuiit^ educational goverment^ ^ 

MERHAS, Indian children attending pi^lic sdiool$;have rights to 
educational opportunity attendant upon state and federal citizenship, AND 
MIEREAS, the division of responsibility for the e^ication of Native dtildren 
in pi^Iic sdiools between the.BIA and the U30E tends to inhibit program 
coordination and effectiveness, AND mEPSASr the Indian E<kication Act has 
created on organizationarl ntedianism within the USOC ctf>able of coordinating 
all educational efforts in the public sdioolsr 

IT IS REOCm^OED THAT, all programs involving the educaticHi of Native 
people through piiiUc sdiool organizations be administered or coordinated by 
the Bureau of Indian Education in U50E under the dlrecticHi of a new Deputy 
CMissi<9i)er, AND^THAT, the responsibility and authority vested in the new 
Bureau specifically include the nanaigeDent and distribution of .Tchnson 
0*Malley funds. 

10 
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REOCMCNDMIQN S 
HHEREAS, schools serving children ot Native conttunities need to becone 
an integral part of that cowunity^ AND WEftEAS^ Native people want a choice 
to hire coi^tent Native teachers^ counselors^ and adninistrators , AND 
HOEAS, it is to the benefit of the Native and. non- natives to have Native 
educators working in public schools i^ich serve few^ if any^ Native chi^dren^. 
AfID ti^HERHAS^ colleges and universities training teachers should have Native 
people represented on their staffs; 

^IT IS R£Ca4CNI£DtHAT, federal resources be made available to colleges 
and universities vihich have demonstrated involvement of Native conmuiities 
and orgaiiiiations and tdiich are prepared to provide quality progrant^ with 
Native policy input to recruit, train, and assist in placing Native teachers, 
counselors, curriculum specialists^ librarians, special educaticHi t^adwrs, 
school administrators and other educational specialists, AND THAT, a Native 
organi^atidn with a research c^>ability be efl|)lc^d to assess the ^upply 
and demand functicHi for such programs. 

REOCWENDATICT) N0> 6 
WHEREAS, the revival of interest in Native history faid culture is a 
vital part of an effort by Native people to gain a meaningful social 
perspective for their lives soneh^iere between a romantic, but unrealistic, 
return to the past and a coiplete, but artificial assimilation with trans: 
planted European culttire, AND WHEREAS, many of the educational materials 
are historically incorrect and prejudicial to the image of J^ative people; 

IT IS RECOMENDED IHAT^ federal resources be allocated to Native 
orgaTiiiations for the development of instructional materials, curriculum ^ 
library resources which will lead to unbiased perceptions of Indian history 
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and culture by both J^ative aiid non-natrve students pursuit of i4ative 
studies and for incoTporation into the studf of religion, art, music, 
dance, and other disciplines of stxidy at elenentaf/. secondary and collegiate 
levels » 

RECCWF.NIWTIOK W> 7 
UUIIRD\S, the knowledge and skills offered by institutions of higher 
education are essential in the conduct of native affairs, AND HHEPEAS, it 
is inportant to Native people to hav* non^natives become better infonned 
about the past, present, and future of Native Xife in the context of higher 
education, 'WD WHEREAS, Native people must have increased access to general 
and professional prograne in established colleges and universities, AND 
hHEREAS* the emeiTgenoe of Matlve institutions of higher education is a new 
trend which promises unique orientation to the needs of Kative people. AND 
MtEAEASi the costs of hi^wr education have risen beyond the means of nost 
Native students J 

IT IS RECOtCND£D TMAT, federal resources ccntinue to be made available 
to established colleges and universities to stlinulate Native studies and 
special pjrofessional training programs for Native people with mandatory 
prograntnatic control shared with representatives from Native conmunities, 
AND HiAT. sufficient federal resources be made available to emerging Native 
institutions of higher education so'that they have an adequate opportunity 
to demonstrate their effectiveness in meeting the needs of Native P«<3ple» 
AND THAT, the level of funding for both imdergraduate and graduate Native 
students be increased. 

KECDfCNDATION NO. 8 
lA/HEREAS, Native students are not adequately infonned about undergraduate, 
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graduate and vociticml scholarship c|]portuiities in the various colleges^ 
universities* and technical schools, JND WStEAS^ there is no formal 
structure established for the effective disseaination of infbtmation amed)r 
avall^le: 

IT IS, REOdMB^TED THAT, a central tlearui^ouse be established with . 
assigned responsibility for collecting, cataloging* and dlss«minating 
infoTniati<xi frcm federal* state^ tribal and pilvate agencies* regarding 
nature of opportunities and leyels of si^ort available for Native 
sUi^lents in vocational^ technical^ and higher education, AND THAT* regional ^ 
branches be established thrcus^out the United States to facilitate conmnication 
and the accaanodation of diverse geographical neeos* AND THAT, plication 
procedures to various sources be consolidated to produce a more sijiplified^ 
unifonn* and expeditious procedure, AND IH/VT^ part of each tlearinghouse 
organization be a Native Student Scholarship Cpportunity Ccnmittee to actively 
disseminate scholarship infonnation to Indian high school and x:ollege students 
and recruit applicants for these opportunities « ; 
RECCWENnVTION NO, 9 

WHEREAS^ the novenent of Native people to urban areas is prec^cated 
on an often unfiilfilled proaise of econonlc cpportimity to live a richer 
life* AND WEPCAS* the movement to urban areas toids to drain trainad 
leadership away from Native comaunities idiich need the social presence and 
the services these individuals can provide; 

It is RECXHOf1£D THAT, the policies and procedures for the iji|)lementation 
of self-detemdnaticn in Native education should readi into other areas of 
Native affairs so that the iJi^ct of vocational* collegiate, and professional 
training of Native people is felt more strongly in Native coranuiiities, AND 
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IHAIt l<«ig-range plans for staffing the Public Health SeTVlce* Legal Assistance, 
Land Mani^ennnt, and other services provide cn- reservation Jobs at «any skill 
levels for Native pecple who have cofvleted ^^ropriate traiiuitf prc^rans and 
wish to ren<fer service, other than in education, to their heme other 
reservation cama^ty, 

REOWEMATIOW NO, 10 

WBIEAS, American and Alaskan Natives are citizens of the tMted 
States and enjcy all rights and privile^es^ /ND WHEREAS, the Kative P^l^ 
have a unique relationship with the Federal Government through treaties, 
statutes, executive orders, AND WREASp such treaties, statutes, and 
executive orders conflict with other federal statutes audi as the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, AND WOEA5, federal imds are appropriated for education 
and distn^rsed to public schools, universities aid colleges, state and federal 
agencies and piofit and non-profit organizations si^ject to the cotiditions of 
the Civil Rights Act^ AND WEREAS, educational funds must also be expended 
to meet the educational needs of Native citiiens residii^ in ei^r on-or* 
off- reservation connamities; 

IT IS RE0GMGNC6D THAT^ legal clarification be inMiediately undertaken 
to resolve the status of Native duldr^ in school desegregation plans of 
districts located on or adjacent to reservations; WD THfiS, sudi clarification 
provide that desegregation plans being enforced by the F^ral Goveinaent 
through Civil Rights Act of 1964 not apply to Native P^l«* AND IHAT* until 
such tune as the Federal Govcrment officially clarifies the is^lications 
of the Civil Ri|^ts Act for Native people^ desegregation plans not be forced 
upon or accepted by reservation or non- reservation Native contulities . 
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BEQOWWnOM NO, 11 

WEREAS^ the areas <^ tvdmical^ vocatioii-a and related skills &Te 
e^tpancUns r^idly and now offer career cpportunities wt4ch vere not previously 
available to Native students, AND WOEAS^ Native students have traditionally 
been educated for selected tednical and vocational careers that have not 
reflected the diversity of vocational opportunities nor specific skills, 
demanded in the society in vdiich th«y must cci^te* AND HKEREAS, the need for 
skilled teduiicians and tradesnen is severe en reservations arid other Native 
comwities^ AND WEREAS, a shift of nationia priorities is reflected in 
increased federal and state funding for Vocational and technical education* 

IT 15 REOHOiH) IHAT, federal agencies provicfe hiaan and financial 
resouroes ibr trainii^ Native people In all facets of vocational and 
technical education* ANDIHAT^ federal agencies pool their efforts to have 
maxiiun iiq>act in siifiplyii^ trained Native citizens in various oco^aticns, 
REOyWENDIVriON NO, 12 

fit{EREAS^ American and Alaskan Natives have one of the hi^st dropout 
rates of aiy group of people in the U^ted States^ AND WEREAS^ educational 
achievement for Native students regains a critical issue, AND WEfiEAS, 
traditional AdUlt Basic and Continuing Progr^ns have not met the needs of 
Native people; 

IT IS REQOHGJDED THAT, additiccial fe<feral resources be allocated to 
Adult Basic and Gvitinuing Edicaticn, AND TNAJ^ these programs be redesigned 
with nore mandatory involv<aaent of Native people at the local level to 
increase their effectiveiwss in terms of existing «|)portuiiities , 
REaaMNPATlOW NO. 13 

HHEREAS, there are American and Alasican Native children attending public 
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federal, and Bissloii schools are in dire need of special edicatioti 
prcfirw to deal with physical handic>|>a, enoticnal prtblen&> cental 
retanlaticii, and learning difficulties, AND HIEREAS, hunan, plant facility, 
and funding res<3urces have bfeen Inadequate or non'exi^tent by f^&deral and 
state govements to acconwdate these Native children, AND VHEREAS, special 
educational training prograns for professional and para 'professional staff 
have not been ' developed in colleges and universities with a specific focus 
on the problems of Native children; 

IT IS REQjWBJPB) THAT, the fetteral and state govetmients , schools, 
universities, and colleges make a concerted effort to provide the htman 
and financial resources to develop co^>T€hensive programs and sp^al 
facilities to meet the special et^icational needs of American and Alaskan 
Native children, AND THAT, sudi resources be extended to include follow- 
through prograns as the children beccm adults by proyriding' resources in 
developing skills and job placenent, because special edication is a continuing 
process . 

REOMffiNDAnOM fO, 14 
WEKEAS, the Special Education Sii>caMuttee established fay the President's 
Message on July $, 1970, rclate<l the following specific diarges: 

♦ 

The Subcomtlttee will prtnride technical assistance to 
Indian cavanities wishing to establish school boards, 
will conduct a nationwide review of the educational 
status of all Indian school children in whatever schools 
they taay be attending, and will evaluate and report 
annually on the s^tus of Indian education, including 
the extent of local ccmtrol. 

AND WEREAS, the Subccmni t tee did not receive adequate resources to 

actively and adequately perform the responsibilities with idiich it was 

charged, AKD HHEREA5, the relevance and need for a thorough perfoimance of 
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those responsibilities continue to incTease^ AUDWERBASt the local ^diool 
systems located on. and*tiear reservations and in urban settings have not 
been sensitized to the special an4 unique educational needs of Native youthj 
AND WHEREAS, the state and federal agencies have had United effect in 
monitoring their programs and resources for the education of Native children^ 
AND IrtHEREAS, the Indian Education Act has created a National Council with 
responsibilities over lappii^ those of the Special Education Sii>ccmittee; 

IT IS RBCOWEfffiED TTWT, the role of the Special Education SiAqonnittee 
be clarifiedj AND TtLATj the SU>cmnittee be continued with sufficient hunan 
and/or financial resources made available to insure effectiveness' in pursuit 
of the assessment diarge and further stvdy and development of the local 
organisational control model.. 

REOltCNDATlOW NO. IS 

WHEREAS, educational resources allocated under the Johnson O^Malley 
Act are of major inftortance in the education' of Native childrenj AND 
li(i£REAS, the utilization of these resources has been siiiject to recent 
intense criticism, AND tiHEREASj there appears to be extreme diffeTences in 
the utilization of these resources anong the various states; 

IT IS REOYMENDED IHATj a comprehensive siudf of the distributiem and 
utili^tion of Johnson O'Malley resources anong the various states be conducted, 
AND IHATj the data collected be ei^lo/ed to fomulate more mifoim guidelines 
for the allocation and expenditure o^ these inportant resources^ 

OVERVIEW OF THE REPORT 

The major findii^s and recannendations pres^ntetf^iTthis chapter are 
the end result of activities and deliberations presented in sii>sequent 
chapters. Chapter 11 describes the formation of the Subconaittee and presents 
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the general guidelines for its operation, l^e Subconvittee*s deliberations 
on the basic local control issue are presented in Ouq>ter III« A research 
design for meeting charges two and three is proposed in Chapter IV. A 
suDPtaiy of Subccnnlttee deliberation on other topics and issues is presented 
in Oiapter V« An ^>pendix to the report provides brief biographical sketches 
of the SubccniRittee rnenbers* and a calendar of Subcaivnittee activities. 
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APPO IHTMEHT AND CHARGES T 0 THE 

SPECIAL EDCrCATIQN SCrBCQMi»ITTE€ 

The national »are»ess and conoem for the education o£ Native 
Anericans is groi^ing^ Durii^g the two-yaar period between tluly 1970 and 
July 1972, two major mllestaies in Native education Mere passed^ Ihe 
first of these aiiiestcnes vas the proposed federal policy of self-^deter- 
mination without t^mdnation as set forth in the Presidential Message of 
. July 8, 1970. The second milestone vas the passage of the Indian Education 
Act by the Congress of the United States in Jme of 1972. The Presid^tial 
Msssage of July 8, 1970 proposed a nei' federal policy tor Native affairs ^ 
which would vest control in the hands of Native people and created a Special . 
Education Sii^dOMidttee to pro^te and imitor the iaplementation of the 
proposed policy in the educational sector^ * ^ 

THE SPECIAL EDUCATION SUBCOMMITTEE 

\ ' ■ ■ 

\ The seriousness ^ prdbleas in the education of Native people was 

reco0uied in the Presidential Policy Message W the following Kt^: 

\cne of the saddest aspects of Indian life in the Uhited 
^tates is the low qyalit]^ of Indian 4^cation. Dropout 
rates tor Indians are twice the nation^ average and the 
average level fbr all Indians under federal supervision 
is l^s than six sdiool years^ 

the n^ self-determination policy called for assi^tion of control fay 

American ani Alaskan Natives in f^ral schools as the key to resolving the 

problems of education^ The followii^ quotation fnan the July 8, 1970 Message 
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expressed this' intent^ esublished the ^ci«l B^iication 5(±cGaiidttee, and 

charged the Subcomlttehe with priiiury duties tnd rfisponsibilities : 

Consistent with our polity that the Indian ccnnunity should 
have the rig^t/to taice over the control and operation of 
, federally ftkded prograitts, we believe every Indian cmunity 
wishing to do so should be able to control its own In^an 
schools. Ihis control would be exercised by school boards 
selected .by Indians and fimctioning tuch like other school 
boards throughout the nation^ To assure that this goal is 
achieved, I m asldng the Vice President » acting in his role 
as Chairman of the National Council on Indian Opportunity, 
to establish a ^cial Edication Subconidttee of that Councils 
The menibeis of that Si±coQPitfee should t>e Indian educators 
idio. are selected^by'the CduiKril's Indian meiitors^' Ihe Svb- 
camittee 1) will provide tedmical afaistance to Indian 
^ OTunities wishing to establish school ^oards » 2} will oanAict 

a natiowide review ot the equcaQTaiaX^status of all Indian ^ 
school children pi wfiatever s<Aooas tgy may be attendiUCi 
and) 3] will evalQgtte and report anmally. on the status of 
Iiman eaication* incJudi^ extent of local control. 
/ CNtid^ering and underlining of cbarges added by the Subconittee) 

In addition to turning 63ntrol of federal schools for Native people 
ever to Native cawamities^ the need for action to benefit an estunated 
141,000 Native children enrolled in public schools was recognised. It was 
proposed that. C<7\gTess amoid the Johnson O^fallcy Act so that the approximate 
20 million dollars in Jchnson O'Malley funds for the filcal year 1971 could 
be channeled directly to tribes and connunities * Ihe inter t of this change 
was to enable tfative people to have a stronser voice in the polity and 
managenent of the public schools their children attend and* in scne instances, 
to set up new school systems. This provision of the Polit^Message had 
iaplications for the Suhcomittee because 1) Iher^ are an estimated S9>000 
Native chil^^eri attending Johnson 0*Mall«y schools and 2) the S(±comittee 
was charged with conductiiig *'a natiomide review of the educational status 
of all Indian school children in whatever schools they may be attending^' 

Ihe work anl activities of the Sd^ccmnittee were governed by the 
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s^cific charges identified in the Message of July 8, 1970^ the eei>eTal 

charges to the Council estabUshed by Executive Order 11399^ March 6, 1968, 

and by approved cfwratlonal guidelines* Ihe general charges to the Couicil 

which were applicable to the Subcaanittee are as follows: 

Section 2* Fimctions of the Council* 
Hie Council Shall: 

Ca) £nccur«^e full use gf Federal programs to benefit the 
Indian population^ adapting them where necossaiy to be 
available to Indians on reservations in a meaningful way 

Cb) Encourage inter-agency coordination and YX)peration in t 
carrying out Federal programs as they reWe to Indians 

(c) Appraise the iit^iact and progress of Fedeqal programs for 
Indians ' , 

(d) Siiggest ways to iitftrove such programs 

Hie approved guidelines for operational activities ^ the Subcantnittee 
were described as follows; 

1, Hirough periodic meetings of the full Sttcomnittee the scope , 
of work progra&s is Cto be) defined^ Hie scope and priority of 
activides twill be) given to the full-time fuTashington Education 
Coordination Staff of the Council in order that it can render proper 
assistance to the Subcomdttee in executing its responsibilities* 

2, llie Iffashington Bdication Staff (will) maintain constant contact 
with Federal agencies dealing with Indian education to provide 
current information to the Subconnittee menbership when not in 
fovmal session* Also^ in conjunction with the StDcotnnittee ^ the 
Council edication staff disseminates in^oimation to tribes^ 
individuals » state^ and federal offices* , 

3, The Subconnittee will hold periodiTc meetings with the staff ' 
of any federal agency having programs oonoenilnfi Indian educationt 
including members of the edication offices, of the BIA» 0£0j (and) 
HEf*f* Alsot discussions may be held by the ^bconmittee and/ or 
education staff with representatives fron .Ctmgression?! offices^ 
the Civil $ervice Coranission^ and other giiwps concerned with 
Indian edication* . ^ T . 

SCOPE AND LIMlTAtlONS OF 'THE REPORT 

Hie Svbcaindttee members were concerned by the following factors which 
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iBf)6ded the proceedii^s of the St^canlttM and iJi|>o»«d liaitaticns cn the 

report, ^ 

1, the Subccmittee was not prodded with the resources 
necessaiy to marshal technical assi5tai¥;3e. tens which wculd 
help individual Indian cnwnities to establish school boards ' 
to create new schools or take over existing federal Indian 
sch^ls, * ' ' 

2* The ^abcmmittee t aade of Indian edbcators \i\o have 
^1 tine responsibilities t was ioui)le to neet the chaise of 
ctndicting a natiowicfe stahis stu^ of Indian edbcatioi. 
Available resources did not peimit es^lcgmnt of a professional 
staff nor was assignmt of staff pemntiel already eifiloyed by 
federal agencies sufficient to oon^jct a national stiHlbr, 
Sii>ject to these ii«iutionSt Jthe Subcandttee atte^>ted to oaxiBiie 
th^ infract of those resources idiich were availible^ Ihe Subocvdttee oMliers 
copt>ined informaticit fron their experiencet published docuMnts, hearings, 
and visits completed in diverse areas of the mmtry^ Ihe report attnqits 
to provide a national focus on the problens and policjr is^sues Wolved in ^ 
making equal educational opportunity available to Indian people « Mhile the 
^SubcoMidttee observed and discussed many e<fcicatlcnal problems in local 
Native conmAities , it made no attei^t to recommend solutions for local 
situations^ 
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QIAPTER III 

LOCAL CONTROL * 0 F EDUCATIOHAL 

OPPORTUNITIES FOR AMERICAN 

AND ALASKAN NATIVES ^ 

Ihe first charge in th« Presidential ^^sage'of July 8» 1970 was^ that 
the^ Sfi^ccBBkittee provide technical assistance Native, cawnunities wishing 
to estd)lish school boards* ihis diapter presents the issues andTproblens 
encountered by the 5ubc<wtittee in mafcing locsl cottrol of ^cation a * 
reality for Native people* Vesting coitrol of educatioi with the parents of 
liative "children is a CGi^lex task* Recent passage of the Indian E^ication Act 
had a direct bearing cn the deliberati<ns of the SUbcOTittee* lhe\basic 
issues in the establisha^t of local control revolve atott 1) the nature of 
<iontrol**2) the nature of ocniMinities , 3) the diversity of Native pecple^ 

developMcnt of a model for alternative nodes of cottrol, and S) Subconnittee 
operaticiis and progress in D/qtf^S^4^1^*^^^^<^ 




THE NATVRB OF CONTROL 



. The Presidential Message of July 8^ 197(^.r^presents an historical milestone 
in the affairs of Native people. It adnohfledfied both the FederarGovemtoent^s^^ 
special obligation to Native people and a ri^t of Native people ^to guide 
their om destii^. Self-deteiminatiai^M the new poUcy for Native education 
proposed to Congress by th^ Executive Branch of the Federal Government* This 
propo^sed.poii^' has been enthusiastically received by nany Native people * 
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because it pr<ttises alleviation o£ e<ijcati<mal hardships endired by Native 
diiidren *n federal and p^lic sdioals^ It briit^ to Hiese Native people 
a new hope that educational Ofiportunlty will becone adequate and relevant' 
for their children throu^ their aasuniition of controL l^e mesfcers of the 
SubcoMBi^tee share in the enlWiusm for self^dbtendnatiooi in the affairs 
of Native people^ but are^roncenie<l that the new hope for edjcational 
opportunity mang Native people will not lead to new despair over differaices 
between premise and perfonoanoe, 

l^e applicatitm of se1f-dbteimiitati<n to Native education raises 
issues involvii^ ita congniity with the purposes of e^ication and the 
nature of its control in a pluralistic sode^* Hhile the old American and 
Alaslcan Native nations are very nudi a part of cur tradition and culture^ 
Native people are also United States citixen^. As tribes and nations^ Native 
people have the sovereign authority to creajbe exclusive Native schools , but 
do they really want to takib this course of ^^action? Under sca« seographical 
and social droMtstances there be no choice as they ^eek to serve the 
best interests of their diiidren* . But the system of education in the United 
States is also the systen for Native people and should be made to respcr 
sensitively to the needs of Native chil^lren* Iho isolated confrontations nd 
legal proceeding now laiderway to create Native sdiool districts nay result 
in Native control but, without prodiciifg the kind of edicational esq^eriences 
that Native people really vant for their children * 

The cnicial eleaents of control in the e<hicatianal systdns that have 
developed in the United ^tates are. listed below; 

- The collective social power of floverment to require participation 
in fonnal education m^to stipulate ihe <amiitiops of that partici* 
pation, Tbi5 eleunt of control is esoeflplified by state legislation 
^ f 

r 
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of ocifMiUary atteaodanoe md spedficaticn of age levels of persons 

for ^cm Aiioitiociat motnxes con be expended^ 

The autho(rit|f to ^a^e end the powr to enforce Aat 

a^ prcpTiate lesouras frqp the sode^ at laiye and allocate 

to th# ^AK atioftal sector . Federal iqip'rcpriations for Indian sthools 

and state fK^Uc schcol aid formic illustrate the control of the 

financial el^nent of sdKx>l operaiion.. 

Hie amhori^ to create aducational organizatiw in which_jgerfoTmance 
expectations fand' role relationships are specified . Hits elewent of 
- educational control in cur society is llK^trated in the laWs and 
regulations that create school districts and license persons, meeting 
specified minixun requirements, to seive as teachers^ 
The authority to legitimatize a sequence of leaTnijja eJ'periences to 
constitute a curriculigi ox ^ Aigation ^ progr« . This elemvt of 
control is illustrated W state miniwuw sii>ject requirements and the 
broad range of electives that is cpen to local edjcaticnal agencies^ 
Hie Subcondttee anticipates that few, if son/. Native ccnaudties will 
want to assuna the absolute degree of control conveyed with all the elements 
described above. Most Native j»eopie who have attended Subcnnittee hearings 
have not talked in teims of absolute and ultiaiate control, but mainly in tems 
of a degree of control that would make schools responsive to the needs cf 
their children at the local. canamity level. 

Sijbccninlttee proceedings and deliberati^ concerning the nature of 
educational control identified several dangers or pitfalls that accaa^panf 
the opportinities of edicational self-cfetexminatian. Hie follcwing^ list of 
potential dangers should be recognized by native leaders* but should not deter 
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IhflA. in their efforts to partiq>ate in the control of sdiools lyhich serve 
their children. 

- Fbcusing Attention on riative cpntrol of education as an end in 
itself shculd not be allowed to obscure basic operational problems 
in providing meaningful leamij^ experiences for Native children. 

- 'niere is an acute shortage of Native people trained as teadiers, 
counselors* and adidnistrators. Native childten need and deserve 
the skills of highly qualified edicational professioinals. Native 
assunption of educational control does not necessarily mean the 
«n|»loymMt of m all'Itetive staff* Native cammities can exercise 
policy control of their schools and still en^ploy both Native and 
mn^native personnel. 

* .Answers to all the problems of Native edication will not be foutd 
within the local ccminity. ihe Nat ive*' control led schools need the 
help and si^ip^^ other agencies sudi as oolleg^, universities > 
and state departinents of edication. Iheir contributions in tto areas 
of curriculum develo[Mnent > home-school relations* coutseling* special 
edication* and adninistration are needed in Native coMunities «4iich 
have not had extensive ei^rienoe in the nanagienent of edicational 
opportunity. 

^ Self'd^tennination could becooe a fona of temination. Hie total 
society nl^t use the rhetorical ^peal of Kative control of Native 
education as a ploy to reduce federal* state, and local responsibility 
for the e^ication of Native children* 

Mhile these potential dangers are real. Native people shduld not let 
them stand in the way of seeking and exercising the degree of local control 
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or partidpaticn they desir« in educational management. Fear of obstacles 
and failure sh<iuld generate caition and thwghtfulness ^ but not paralysis « 
Native people have a right tc jnake mistakes and learn frm them> as they 
seek to gain a greater degree of local control in edication^ 

THE CHANGING NATURE OF NATIVE COMMUNITIES: 
THE NEED FOR REDEFINITION 

Beyond the fanily* the local coomnity beccnes the basic uiit of 
social organization. In spite of problems in defining cannunitieSf there 
vas an agreeswnt that the local cannunity is essential to the way of Native 
life. ONBiuiities are more than places^ Ihey consist of aggregates of 
human relationships and interdep^hdencies* In societies of all eras, 
natural cowunities hafve been identified and officially reoQgnixed as 'feudal 
estateSf states, cities* or villages^ In Ajuerican ^ Alaskan Nati ve rnations ^ 
tribes^ clans> bands* villages, and other units merged as recognized coonunities. 

Patterns of econonic cfevelopiDent and migration in the United States have 
caused the birth or rve-vi tali zat ion of saae cominities and the decline or 
dis^;^arance of others. With the exception oi the Indian Reorganization Act 
of 1934 F the Federal Govemnent has made no attei^t tc officially recognize 
Native ccMunities other than those tribal grou^ i4iich existed during l^ie 
ISth and I9lh century period of European colonization and western expansi^on. 

Inplementing the federal policy of self-determination in education whidi 
seeks ^ bring control dwn to basic organizational levels accepted by Native 
people requires that l^ie Federal Govemnent recognize a variety of Native 
ccnmuiities ^ all in states of ifynmic diange. Maiy groqps of Native people 
are true omtKinities ^ even though their history cannot be traced to a federal 
treaty* statute* or to incorporation under the Indian Reorganization Act. 
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Revision of recognition policies can be made by the Federal Govemnnt 
because of its special historical relationship to Native people. 

. Native people who moved to uvban areas either of their own accord or 
utder the auspices of govemnent relocation programs can coistitute a ^Native 
conmmity" liien they form organisations to maintain cultural traditiofs or 
advance ccMon interests. Likewise, a ^'Native ccnnunity^* can exist wdbr 
the circumstances of the tertninated Men cm pecple^ in spite of the fact 
that they no locker have tax exenpt status for their lands as a result of 
the Federal Govemoent termination policy orthe I950*s. R>tmal education 
is typically a comounity endeavor. To bring control of edication to all; 
Native people^ tJie Federal GovemiKnt must recognize the real caonunities 
in whidi Native people live - rural or urtan; on-or-off reservation land. 
Hie conditions of recognition must be established by the Congress of the 
United states after adequate involvement by Indian people. Hie Sii>coniiiittee 
agreed that not any grc^p calling itself **Indian" should be automaticidly 
recognised. Hie Indian Ec^cation Act accepts this principle in allowing 
Indian organizations* other than official local eiiicational ^encies^ to 
receive funds f^i*. Indian et^caticn programs* Similar reccfgnition policies 
are needed by other govemnental agencies. 

DIVERSITY OF NATIVE AMERICANS 

Hie .iiKjrd ^^Indian" has been used to refer to the descendants of over 300 
tribes which had different languages* religious beliefs^ and life styles 
adapted to diverse geographical circumstances. Since these differences are 
documented in the grchring bodjf of literature by, and about, American and 
Alaskan Natives, recounting describing than is beyond the scope and 
intent of this report except for illustrative putposes. The primary concern 
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of the Subc^lnnittee was that the significance of these differences be 
recognized by federal^ state* and other agencies which atteirpt to plan for 
the infjlementation of self-detemination in education for Native people. 
The extent of diversity among Native people goes b«o^ond historical 
background and includes such conteo^iorary factors as differences in 1) 
degree of a^s^.mlatioh with European society, t) iinpact of federal "Indian^' 
policies, and 3) geographic and social isolation from forces shaping regional, 
national, and international life* Recognizing, understanding t and acceptirig 
these differences are essential in planning and inplementing so programs 
sudt ^ education. These differences are real in the lives of Native people 
and must be acccnnnodated by goverrmer^tal agencies which seek to inf^rove the 
quality of life and, at the same tijne, respect the individual and collective 
dignity of Native people. 

The Siijcojimittee unanijnous Ij^ agreed that a flexible plan, or model, 
with several options is needed to effectively vest local control of education 
with Native people. If self-detemination is to mean what it iinplies. Native 
people must have a voice in determining the extent and conditions under which 
they accept ccntrol of education. The diverse circumstances of the St, Regis. 
Mchawkii in New York, Miccosukees in Florida, urban Indians in Minnesota, 
Navajos in Arizona, Klamaths in Oregon, Tllngit and llaida Tribes in Alaska, 
Mandan^Arikara and Hidatsa Tribe in North Dakota, and the Five Civilized 
Tribes in Oklahona, ai^ cited here to illustrate the need for a flexible 
model to give Indian people a stronger voice ^n the control education. 
The Mohawk people on the St, Regis Akwesasne Reservation in New 
York_ilid not seek rerognition under the Indian Reorganijation Act 
of 1934,' For the tribe of approximately 6,0(Jb people, the St. Regis 
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Reseivation is a stat«, rather than federal reservation. Hie ' 
reservation area is divided between the Uhiited States and Canada 
and the status of the Jay Treaty ^ch defined relations during 
the colonial period is unclear. MohA^k children receive educational 
services under the auspices of the Province of Ontario^ the Pnndnce 
of Quebec* and the State of New York. 

^ Miccosiikee Tribe in Florida has only about 230 manners and is 
recognized by the Feiferal Govenvnent for the provision of some social 
services. Ihe Miccosukee P^cple comimcate in their native language 
and evidence little assijnilatipn as oxr^ared to the Mohawk peq>le 
just described. ^This snail tribe has already assuiied local control 
^ creation throujih ^ contract vith the Bureau of Indian Affairs to 
operate an ungraded elementary school serving approocijiiately 40 
pupils \4hich was built and forverly operated as a. federal Indian 
school. 

Approximately one-third of the estimated 3S«000 Native people in 
Minnesota live in the Twin City metropolitan area of St. Paul and 
Mimeapolis. these Kative people come from mai^ tribal backgrounds. 
Their most connonly shared experiences cone from being pai^ 
movement of Native people to uiban areas. In response to coninan 
problems t a luiber of Native organizations have been formed* Ihe 
Native people tend to live in concentrations within the iimer city. 
Kith Ihe exception of an attenqit by the American Indian Movement 
(ADO to operate a free schools Native children are required to 
attend public schools in nAdch they are truly minority groq»s* 
Ihe Navajo Reservation has, a population of approximately 130*000 
people and is the largest reservation in the United States extending 
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into the states of Ariztro, Neir Mexico, and Utah^ Hie Navajo Tribe 
has established progims for nanagii^ its own affairs, including 
education^ ' Its geographic isolation has preserved its native 
language and a strcmg sense of tribal identity. Hirom^ their (mi 
tribal oT^anization and political expertise a lanber of educational 
innovations and variations inclu^k the Rough l^ock School operated 
by a truly local board of e^Kation and the Havajo Conimmity (Jvilor) 
College. Urge miriwrs of Navajo children are still served by 
federal d£^ and boarding schools and by public schools. 
Hie Klanath Tribe of Oregon had approocxBately 2^133 meaheis idien 
termination proceeding were ooopleted in }d6l* As a result of 
termination proceedings, all 2,133 nonbers relinquished their ri^ts 
to Meral service, approximately 1,600 m^ers accepted cash settle- 
iDents, and the remaining moobers retained hunting and fishing ri^ts 
on remaining propiarty held in trust by a cannercial bank^ Ihe 
responsibility for ei^ucatiofi lests with the pii^lic sdKxils. 
Hie Tlingit and Haida Tribes of Southeast Alaslca have approximately 
11,000 meofcers scattered in about 24 geographically isolated coastal 
txMn& and vUlages^ A nei^ and unique factor in the tribal life of 
the Tlingits and Haidas is the^ formation of the Sealaska Corporation^ 
The Southe^t Native Regional Organi^tion itas created in response 
to the passage of the Alaska Native ClaiK Settlement Act. Hie 
fonoation of>the Sealaska Corporation will enable the Tlingit and 
Haida Tribes to sake a regional response to education and other affairs 
mi to project the Tlingits and Haidas into a more eff^sctive and pro^ 
fessional relation^p with the econc^c and social fbrces that shape 
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their Uves^ Regional and village corpoiations organized in 
response to the Claiie Act will re<|uiTe a concerted approach 
to the development of programs to producf^ personnel i^eded to 
atininister the Claims Act Corporations « Today Tlingit and Haida 
children attend a state- operated sdiool, a BtA boarding school, 
one i^xA day school, and a nun6er of contmity public schools^ 
An increasing. nuniber of Tlingit and Haida people are serving on 
official and advisoiy school hoards^ The Tlingits and Haidas are 
a vital peqf>le and are actively seeking 'i j^reater role in the control^ 
of education and other affairs that will i^teraine their future « 
The Mandan, Arikara and Hidatsa Tribes, with a. total population of 
*»*37, Kave apP^f«ximately 2,7S6 neabeTS living on the Fort Berthold 
Reservaticm in North Dakota. In JS60» the educational median level 
measured at the seventh grade^ and by the median increiised to 

the tenth grade level* fiiown as d^e Three A ffili ated Tr ibes > ^My 

have been actfveiy^interested in the edication of their diildren^ 
During the last four yeais approximately ninety percent of the high 
sdiool graduates have entered college and vocational sdiools;^ and 
during the same period they have maintained one of the largest per- 
centages of Indian coll«ige graduates in the northern plains area^ 
Ihld is not to say that the drcpeut problai has been solved, but their 
educational progress has been adiieved in spite of unfortunate past 
circunstances caused by the construction o£ the Garrison Dam. Ihe 
don project brot^t an inundation of tribal lands and hones, causing 
families and coniuruties to iDOve to higher grcind and becoie scattered 
and penuanently reoioved froti historical landnarks and traditional ties 

^ 

to legaKlary sites^ ihe diildren attend schools on and n^r the 

f 
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res^TVaticns vid three Bureau schools. Parents are servii^ officially 
<n school boards «. on advisory conittees required by JCM and Title. 
I prograns. Inasivudi as there are no boarding school facilities on 
the resert^tiofi» an extensive bis systen has been necessary. Hie 
Tribal Business Council has siqiported and sought educational programs 
that will c<xitinue to educate their children, since they clearly 
recognize that education is the key to continued progi«5s of their 
people and the envelopment of their land and natural resources. 
- Hie tern "Five Civilized Tribes of Qlclahonia**, desisting the 
Oiickasaw, Oioctaw, Oierokee, Creek and Soninole, has been in 
continjous use since 1876 when the United States Congress and the 
Office of Indian Affairs referred to then as such bJ&cauSe, fay that ^ 
date, they had made ranarkable advancements toward civilized life 
and customs- For almost three-quarters of a centuiy^ the Five 
Civilised Tribes had lived in Indian Territory (now Okl^oma) after 
forced removal from Southeastern United States, as sovereign nations. 
Each had their wn legislative, judicial, and executive branches of 
government and inpressive capitol buildings* 

hfith the advent of statehood in 1907, the Five Civilized Tribes.. .. . 
gave up their sovereign triba^l govemnents and became full citizens 
of Oklahoma* Hie adninistrati<m of tribal affairs and government 
of the Five Civilized Tribes was carried out fay the Principal Qiief 
or Governor^ who was ap|>ointed fay the President of the United States, 
until 1970 when all of the tribes held pedlar elections. 

Hie Five Civilized Tribes now live in 42 comties of eastern and 
southern Okl^ona. Hie cultural status of tribal iRenfcers ranges ' 
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fran*peTSons ^ho are hifi^ly educated and possess as^unilated 
culturti co^karable to the niost advanced non- Indians of the area* to 
those ifiio are v4iolly uneducated and living at a very low level of 
existence, l^is is due primarily to lac)c of training which would 
prepare them for better enployment opportunities and thereby pennit 

c 

them to inprtfire their social and economic status. Along with the 
poverty is often found the language handicap* illiteracy* bad health 
\ conditions and other elements of minority adjustments whidi have left 

\ Indian coninunities socially and econcnicallyybehind^ Before ^ tie 
' Five Civilized Tribes were noted for |their excellent tribal educational 
^ systems and schools vhich viere established as early as the 1830*s; 
however in 1907 , these w^re turned ovier to the State and Indians 
have not kept pace vith the non-Indians. 

today approximately 90 percent of Indian students living in the 
Five Civilized Tribes area are attending public sdiools. Ihere are 
two federal Indian Boarding Schools and three peripheral ^dormitories 
located in the area. There are 07 schools participating in the / 
Johnson 0*Malley Program^ serving over 12^000 Indian students* and 
school has a five-meiii>er Coonunity Indian E<hication Ctonmittee. 
There are knoMi to be 154 Indians serving on. legally elected school 
boards, _ . o 

These exai^les only b%gin to illustrate the diversity of arrangements 
which exist for Native educational opportiailties. Bach of'these arrangements 
stenned from a mique set of historical and organizational circimstances* The 
illustratioijs oould be cai^>oiAided mai^y times by citing Airther illustrations 
frcm other tribes* villages and rancher ias. 
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Hie diveT^ity of circijvstaiices affecting the eciication of Native 
children is further extended by the vaidaticms in existlT^ state systems 
of education. While each state h^ unique characteristics, the org^i^tion 
and pattern of support for edication in Alaslca is of i>articular interest. 
Alaskan Native children attend three types of eleme^itary and secondary 
sdiools, 1) state operated schools scattered across the entire state and 
under the control of a nijie-ineniier board $f>pointed by the Governor^ 2) 
burrough or public schools controlled by locally -elected school board 
neobers and Z) federal schools operated by the Bureau of Indian Affai 
All three types of school systems have day school and boardine a>UTnatives. 
Of the 4.6 nullion dollars in Jchnson O'Malley funds allocati^ to Alaska 
in fiscal year 197Z, nearly all was spent for basic stro^m. Appr9(Xiinately 
3.8 million dollars were spent for dor^tories and ^1 million dollars for 
the boarding home program* An additional S Jniillon dollars ar^e spent by sCate- 
operated schools, a portioi of.which, supports boarding prograins. 

Hie iJi|)li^tion5 of this one uniqu^tate system of educatioi for 
local Native control nunerousy^^Ihe appointed board for the state- 
operated schools already has r^resent^tion of Native peopled Seme of the 
bijTTOu^ school districts./^rve primarily Native populations and have ^ly 
elected Native people/on their boards^^ Federal schools typically have 
advisory boards, xlhe diverse organizational circumstances, plus the geographic 
Isolation, n^]^ caiq>lete Uiq)le»entation of the Self-detemdnation policy in 
education^xtremely conplex*- Hie implication for Native a55un|>tion of control 
ovet^education in Alaska continues to change. In response to the Alaska 

tive Claijns Settlement Act, twelve Native Regional Corporations have been 
foiroed under the laws, of Alaslca, These corporations have control over tribal 
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affair^ iiii<ler different circvuGtances than do tribal councils in the contiguous 
forty-eight states. Hwy are actually profit corporations nrfiich holJ land* 
in fee. siupXe as opposed to the govemneni^ trust status of reservation land, 
iji the lower forty-ei^, these regional NSitive corporate entities are 
eiq^ected to form ncniprofit counteq^arts to manage education and other social ' 
affairs. 

Ihe Poli^ Message was aimed specifically at f^&dera] school^ on - 
reservations and Johnson O'Malley funds for Native children attending ' , 
public schools. However, Native people living under the various circunstances 

of reservations, lar^ge cities, and in small towns and rural areas away frpm 

^ ■ - 

reservations -- all found new hope in the new poli^ &tatanent. t^ativ^ 
control of federal schools serving reservation canmunities M>uld probably 
be^^iest to achieve. However* all Native groqps or reservation ^reas^^re 
not served by local federal schools, the diversity of ci/ctx&stances^ apsong 

reservation comufiities , by itself* rules out the'' possiblity of a single 

^ * - ■■ ^ ' ■ 

federal procedure for xmplententing self-determination Which woutd effect 
Native control of schools in reservation coHnunities. Ihcse problems would ^ 
be ix^ addicionto the resistance to change offei^j^d by the size of the federal 
sdiool bureaucracy and the vested civil service rights of enployees. 

In the lat^ge cities and small off- reservation towns. Native duldren 
attend p^lic schools, ihe control of these schools is vested in state * ^ 
legislatures which typically delegate powers to local boards of eciication^ 
In the cities and small town high school districts, Native people are a 
minority groi^ and are seldom represented on boards of education^ TWo reasons 
for this are! Iheir lack of expertise in elections and inertia due to tiieir 



^ Still referred to as "reservations" for congfeniencel in tl^ls report althou^ 
the status is different. 
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inner feelings of powerlessness to change the educational systcin of the 
t^otal society. Recentl^^ Native voices have been heard on advisory and 
human relations ccmittees and have been ai^lified by militant groiJf>s, 
but'nevertheless have so far had liJidted effect on cmcial educational 
decisions. GivinR t^tive people direct control of Johnson O'Malley ftands 
will give them a meaningful voice in the edication of their children where 
Native children constitute a significant proportion of the school papulation. 
In mast public schools serving Native children, the Johnson 0*Malley portion 
of the incane budget is too siuall to support basic educational dianges that 
represent more than partial or token responses to tike educational needs of 
Native children. 

DE*VELOPMbKT OF A MODEL FOR ALTERNATIVE 
MODES OF INDIAN CONTROL OF EDUCATION^ 

The Sti>canvdttee deliberated at length in searHi nf ft rhooTPtical 
franfework or model that would vest organizational control of education 
with Native people in a wide varicfty of local comunities. Ihe model 
needed sufficient flexibility for application to both on-and-off reservation 
btative ccranuiuties and to accoranodate a wide range in degree of local control 
desired' Developnent of the flexible model required q;>eration definitions 
of "control" and'"lndi^i ccaiiunity'\ Ihe Subcomnittee defined '^control" as 
the power or ability to influence the outcone of decision-making processes 
which govern the operation of local schools. Local ''Indian cohnunities" were 
defined as tribes. clans> bands« villages* chapters* non-profit corporations 
of parents and Native regional ^corporations idio trace their lineage to 
traditional American or Alaskan Native .groq>Si l^e Sii)contiiittee was in 
agreement that educatioijal benefits should accrue to both reservation ahd 
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non- reservation Natives^ but, retained that <listinctiQn in developii^ and 
definirvg organizational rolei relationships with ether units of gc^vernnent 

for the delivery of educatioinal services. / 

j 

Within the definition of control pr^soited above'* two kinds of J 
control eneriged in Subco^ittee hearings and deliberations > Ihese two kinds 
of control can best be described as "or^ganizational" control and **prosraiNatid 
control. A Native comunity has organizational control of th^ schools sending 
its children niheii Native residents are duly elected or appointed to the boaf^l 
of education. Uhder these ^ircuinstances , Native peqple do, in fact* have 
..policy control over' all scho6l affairs. Progrannatic control was identified 

with influence over special:prograii5 for Native 'diildren generally si^orted 

i 

by outside, funding. The vehicle for .progranatic control i^ ^^ically an 
advisory ccmnittee or boardi of Native people who ntist «^r^ve special projects 
or prpgrams before they will be funded. . 

Of the two kinds of control* organisational control ts more durable 
an(} pervasive, but nay be extremely difficult, if not iinibssiblef to 
attain in areas where Native i>ecp^le are truly in a mino]f4ty status. Ihe 
Indian Education Act relies primarily on progranraatic control, Lfnder its 
provisions, there oust be evidence onndian involvenK^t before grants to 



local educational agencies 



will be made. Ihe Sii>coRni%tee interpreted 



the Policy Message of July ,ef 1970 as a clear call f^r organizational control 
for federal sdiools cn reservations, and prograniaaticj control for pid^lic 
schools receiving Johnson p'Malley aids. The schemartic ciiart presented in 
, Figure I is a graphic portrayal of the 5ubcanndttee|s latest versioi of a 
model for vesting control 9f education for Native p^le in keeping vdth the 
self' determination policy announced on July 6, 1970* Ihe purpose of the 
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model is to define a variety of relationships that could exist between local 
Native conHttfiities and tribal, state, or Federal Govemttent. 
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Figure 1 



Organizational Model for Relationships 
Anoi^ Local, Tribal, State and 
Federal Agencies Providing 
Native Educational Services 
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* Includes land held in fee single by i^IasVan liative Regional Corporations* 
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On ^ovemnent- trust lands designated as Indian reservations by 
treaty, statute, or executive order, and land held'by Alaskan Native 
regional corpofations , the flexibility of the model provides for several 
options. Villages, chapters, bands, nonprofit corporations of" Native 
parents, the reservation- wide tribal authority itself, or a regional 
corporation, could becone the recognized local Iviative comtmity for providing 
educational services. Th<^ conditions of. recognition would be negotiated 
between each tribal or corporate governnent^and the appropriate agency of 
the Federal Government. If the tribal council or regional corporate board 
established itself (or an elected or appointed education cannlttee) as the 
exclusive representative on educational matters, then bands, chapters* clans, 
or education corporations on the reservation or in the corporate area, .could 
not'deal directly with the Federal Govcmnent. On the other hand, if the 
tribal council or rcgion^jl corporate board saw fit to allow a local unit 
Ideated on the reservation to operate independently of a tribally established 
system of Indian education, it would specify the conditions under which the 
local comuunity would provide educational services and receive independent 
recognition. In other words, local control of education would be vested 
with the tribal, councils on reservations or regior,al corporate boards* 
except in circumstances where the Native governing body saw fit to delegate 
this authority to a local comnurity, for example, Rough Rock. 

The relationship of a local mi ^ reservation Native cawmmity (other than 
the tribal council) to the state in matters of education would depend on the 
relationship between the reservation tribal council or regi<xial corporate 
hcyard state educational govemnent. Three broad conditions could exist 
under selfr determinations 
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1* If the tribal council or regional corporate board dioofie Dot 
to becone involved in education^ the state would be obligated 
to provide public education to all local Native caownities 
(officially recognized or not) under their T^spotisibility to 
provide equal educational opponuiity to all citizens* Hie 
attendance unitj would not have to located in the Kative 
comnunities^ nor would the school district be coteminus 
the T«ser(mtion. 

2. Tile tribal council or regional corporate board could establish 
ft reservation* wide sdiool system and negotiate with the state foi* 
lecpgnition of the reservatian area as an independent sdiool district. 
Hie terns of this negotiaticit would specify conditions ^ state 
rec^^gnltion incltiding class si^e, ndnimca pr<^ram, teadier certification, 
and other factors affectijig quality education. Under these conditions, 
there would be no direct relationship between local Indian coonmities 
and the state department of education, except throi^ the tribal 
coimcil or regional corporate board. 

3< A third set o£ ciroaistances would occur if the tribal cotncil or 

the regional corporate oitity set 19 a tribal sdtool syst^ recognized 
by the state, but specifically excluded one or laore local camnmities 
because of previous arrangements with p|ii>lic schools, geograqphic 
isolation, or other ciraactances* under these unusual ci reins tances , 
the relationship of the local Native ccraunity to state e^icatioiuil 
govemaent would be the same as in Point No< 1 above or possibly 
under state reflations pertaining to private schools. 

Hie relationship between the reservation tribal govennent and state 
educational govemnent would exist under cne ^ four sets of circundtances . 
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The reservation tribal or regional corporate govemnent could 
decide to not beccme involved in a tribal educational system* 
Should they make this decision* there would be xiQ relationship 
between the tribal and state educational agencies. 

2. In the event that reservation tribdl or regional corporate 
govemnent establishes a tribal school system which is recognized 
as a school district by the state through a negotiations process* 
the tribal council* the regional corporate boards or a designated 

— ^"'^'e^ucaTioria 1 governing body would have the same relationships with 

the st^te as any other school board. 

3. Should the reservation tribal or regional corporate board 
government estabHsh a reservation school system which is not 
recognized by the state* the relationship with the stat^'would 

be the same as that of any other agen<^ operating a private school, 

4. The tribe could be served by a federal school st^ported 
exclusively by the fe<feral governnent or by a cooperative arrange- 
ment with the state* Under these circumstances the relationship 
between the state and the tribe in the area of education would 
depend on what arrangements might be negotiated between the state 
and federal gov^emment. 

The Si^caranittee noted that transfer o£ control to Native people could 
be most easily acconplished in federal Native schools. Ihey also noted that 
this transfer of control has not taken place in most cases.. The SubcoraD^ttee 
is ccHicemed that progress has not been more rapid because of the control that 
''the Executive Branch of governnent has over the operation of fedpral schools. 
Does this lack of progress where the turnover of control would be the easiest 
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mean that the executive Branch does not intend to actively pursue the 
inplementation of its own proposed policy? Does it mean that the vested 
civil service rigfits of en^loy^ees in the massive federal Indian education 
bureaucratic systetn take priority over meeting the needs of people it was 
established to serve? Does it reflect an ambivalence on the part of Indian 
coomunities themselves for fear of termination or lack of manpower? 

TIk? Siiiconmittee agreed that further stud>* of inplementing self- 
determination without termination in the federal Indian school system is 
needed. Tl^e relationship of the Federal Government to the state in the 
area of Native education would depend on what relationship had already 
been e*;tablished between the Federal Govemnent and local Native coranunities 
and reservation tribal or regional corporate govemnent. If no direct 
arrangements were made between the Federal Government and local Native 
conmunitics and/or reservation tribal government, the Federal Government 
could contract directly with the state to fulfill Its special obligation 
to Native people, iloweveri if the Federal Government and local Native 
canmunitics ^md/or reservation tribal or regional corporate government 
agreed a system of federally-operated or supported schools^ the state 
would not be expected to provide a dual system of public schools. Agree' 
ments between states and the Federal Government could provide for coiiiiination 
of federal and state-supported education* 

Nbn- reservation Native ccorounities which could consist of tribes, 
bands^ clansi chapters, villages^ or nonprofit Indian education corporations 
would have to be recognized by the E^ederal Government* The conditions of 
this recognition were passed by the Congress of the United States in the 
Indian Education Act. Tl^e relationship of the state to off - reservat ion 
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Native connunities would b« tvofold. First, the state has an obligation 
^ to provide pi^licly supported edicatioml opportunity for of reservation 
Native coMunities equal to the edjcaticital of^rtunity provided in any 
other ccmnity. If the Federal Govemoent were to recosnize an off- 
r^ervatiofi Native ccnrounity and to si^Tport local effort to the extent of 
providing a separate Native school^ the r elationship of the state would be 
as to any other federally* supported Native sdiool. 

.Cbviously, this model needs further study and development by present 
and future tne^eTs of the Subconinittee. Sane of the relationships would 
not be accepted by seme Native ccnnunities and many non^native cotntunities « 
Nevertheless, the Subconnittee agreed that the development of this prelint- 
inaiy model is an ijnportant first step. Its inportance has been enhanced 
by the strong progranmatic control provided by the Indian BdJcation Act. 

SUBCOMMITTEE OPERATIONS A'Np PROGRESS IN 
POLICV IMPLEMENTATION 

Hie Presidential Message of ^ly ^, 1570 set up the Subcomnittee as an 
action group to provide teduucal assistance to local Native coinnunities 
^ desiring to establish boards of « edjcation. Hie Subconvtiittee was unable 
to go beyond the discussion and model building stage activities described 
in preceding sections^ l^tTiile the discussion of issues and the development of 
oigani^ati on al models are liif>ortant^ they cannot, by themselves, accooqiilish 
the goal of local control in Native education. Hie Si^connittee was iiot. 
able to function Bs an action agency because of a lack of financial and/or 
hunan resources . 

Creating local boards of education is a cooplex task with legal* 
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financial, and social, as well as etkicational dimensions, Sdiool boards 
re agencies of govemnent that must operate within recognized guidelines* 
the legal relationships of a Ifative sdiool board with state, federal and 
tribal govemnent nust be clearly established. The viechanisms for establish- 
ing these relationships ma/ include enabling legislation, special regulations 
executive orders, and/or contracts. The development of each of these 
mechanisms requires highly specialized legal help if and>iguities and .. 
misunderstandings are to be avoided or, at least, minimized. 

An organizational stmcture vested with authoj^ty is not enough for 
the successful operation of a schdol system^ Financial resources are 
needed which can be converted into learning experiences^ pupil personnel 
seivices, and other cooponents of school operation.. Budgeting or planning 
for the receipt and ex^:^enditure of financial resources requires detailed 
work that must be closely coordinated ^th ^cational program objectives. 
Typically, Kative conpunities have little natural or industrial wealth 
and a hif^ dep^dence on agencies of the Federal Goverment for social 
services* including education* t^ithout a carefUlly (feveloped plan for 
the support of education* ntany Native leaders fear that creation of a local 
school board may result in a loss of federal support for edication, Ihe 
support base for tiative edication must be made Secure and also planned to 
minimize the dis-econcvnies. of small-scale qperation. Mary tiative ccmmnities 
which may want to assume control of education may not have develqped the 
conniunity political cohesiveness to agree on the stmcture of a local school 
system. Traditionally, fecferaL programs operated in conjunction with local 
govemnent have created long- lasting rifts and factions within Native 
conrounities , 
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Sii>c(iiiidltee iviit>eTS are not tedmically prepared to draft educational 
contracts » develop budget and accounting systems that meet state and 
federal requirements, conduct school board elections that meet existing legal 
requirements, and other sindlar tasks )^ch are necessary if Indian people 
are to asstne control of their schools in other than an advisory cecity. ' 
Furthennore, the Subconddttee m^ers are all eq>loyed on a fuU^time basis. 
For these leasois it was iiif»ordtive that the SU)conmittee be given adequate 
resources to establish task force teans of legal* financial* and educational 
specialists capable of giving re^l and sustained assistance to local Native 

coominities desiring to assume ccbtrol 6£ their sdK>ols. Neither the 

i 

allocation of adequate financial ^^esources nor the assignnent of ccnqpetent 
personnel already e«^loyed by fedi^raX ag^cies were acconplished to an 
extent v4iich allowed Che Subcxmidttee to fulfill an action ^le in making 
local rontrol of education for Native people a reality. 

In spit^ of thet fart that the Sli^conmiittee was unable to fulfill an 
active^role in providing technical assistance* some progress was made^in '-'^^ 
iinplementing the self-deteimination policy in education. To obtain reliable 
data on several questions relating to the extent and problems of policy 
inplementation, several requests for data were submitted to appropriate 

personnel in the Bureau of ln4M'i Affairs^ Ihe questions and responses 

are quoted below; 

A. _ How mai^ Federal Indian schools were placed under the control 
of a local Indian Board of Education .during Fiscal Years 1971 
and 1972? - ' 

Ihe following school programs were under contract for management 
and t^ration; 
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Fiscal Year 1971 

Roufifi Rock (Navido) 
RAtth Navajo (Alpuquerque) 
Blackwater (Phoenix) 
Stephan CAberdeer"^ 
St. Hidiael's (AL. 



What specific efforts were made 
to iii|>lcinent >iie policy in specif 
liiidi did not beccne operatic 
control? 



Fiscal Year 1&7J 




Office) 
(Aberdeen) 
i^. Center ^ 



Wind River (Bill>i^) 
Micccsukee C 

?int& 

(Abe 

Lakota t^^r Education 
(AberdeeiO 

Bureau of Indian Affairs 

Indian caraunities » but 

reasons beyond- the BIA*s 



Issuance of 20 6IAM 6/is a fomal manual release served to 
clar:i:fy tnai^, of tJ^^misioiders landings and nudi of the con&isicn 
central to edupational management contracts . Orientation and 
in format ioiyiess ions wre provided by Central Office Contract 
V and Edicaiicn staffs to th^BIA Indian Education Advisory 

ttee» Area Contract Officers^ Area Directors of Education^ 
^a ESEA Title I Coordinators* and in 'local Indian ccawmities 
to Sdiool Boards, Sessions are planned for the National Tribal 
Oiaiiman Association.aiid Area JCM Coordinators^ In additicnt- 
information meetij^s are he'ld at the'request of the' local field 
4jnit or Indian cownity.p 



\fiureau guidelines ^have stated that the initiative for educational 
contracts mist coie fran the local Indian level rather than frtra , 
^ Federal Govenmtent, Hence^ the Bureau serves in an adviso^' 
a^ si^ortivcf role, depending on local desires- 
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Several general problem areas that have been encountered / 

. " ' i 

during the past IS Bonths in the school contracts program 

I 

are as follows: (l) Indian caimunities appear reluctant to f 

t 

make a major chaise froln either fecferal, Bilssicn, or public 
school status for their children.. Hiere appears to be a 'Wait-/ 
ajid'see" attitude to qi^serve utiat happens to the irutial caiit:i^act 
schools, (2) Fears of teiminationr-if school contracting ^curs-- /' 
have been es^ressed in many instances by Indian cmmjsp^k^es as a 
major reason for not contracting. (3) The uncertainty of year* 
to-year funding by the Congress, the relative, independence of 
the contractor, and divided sentiments in the local cotnunity are 
other majgr considerations.. 

In our opinion, the Bureau should negotiate all edication manage- 
ment and operation oxitracts for school programs with the Tribal' 
Council, «rather than with the Tribal School Board or other 
designated entity on the. reservation., fkidi omflict and^ mis under- 
sranding can arise with the latter conrract, particularly when the 
formal authority the Council is bypassed. Th'is has occurred at 
L<Hieinan School where differences gf opinion^garding the l:ontract . 
optign transpirx^ I'^between the Tribal Coiaicil, its advisory school _ 
board, the Lcneman school board , the Loneman PTA and members of 
the Pine Ridge cooiuunfty. Hiis situation is gradually being 
clarified: 

IfVhat were the total amounts of resources allocated for the operation 
of Federal Indian, schools during Fiscal Years 1969, 1970, 1971, and 
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1972? What^jproportion of these res ouirces were actually handled 
by an autononous local Indian . BoaW ot BdOcation during e^ch of 
these years? 

F*Y. 69 F.Y. 70 F-Y- '71 F.Y. 72 

Total Educ. 

Appro.* S96.4H 1117, 3tt tl43.6M tieSM , 

Federally 

Oper. Schs. SKSftf* 96. 9M 116. »1 125. IM 

Indian School 

Boardsy 300,000 l*03^f l.»l 

*11)L$ sun includes appropriations for Federal operation of 
:;chools.a£icWnon-Federal programs 0?igher Etiication and'JCM - 
prog^3^)« difference between line 1 and line 2 'sre 

the non-Federal program appropriations 

What were the total acnoutits of resource's allocated to JOM 

edu<:ational efforts during Fiscal Years 1969, 1970^^ ^971^ and 

1971* ^at proportions of Ihese amounts were channeled directly 

to Indian tril>es and ccmunities? ^ ^ ^ 

TOTAL JCM ALLOQVTIONS 

^ F.Y. 1969 ' tll.M 
F.Y. 1970 116.^1 
F.Y. 1971 119. 6M 

F.Y. 1972 122. 6M , " ' 

TDTAL JCM - INDIAN CXNTHAO S 

F.Y." 1969 to . ' 

, F.Y. 1970 ' $0 

F.Y. 1971 1519,000, (United Tribes of North Dakota) 



F.Y. 1972 



1400^000 CF^eliraska IntertribalDevelonoent CoipO 
1650,000 (United Sioux Tribes of North Dftko^) - 
isoo,00o (On^a Tribal Cofp« ^ Nebraska 

Intertribal Development Corp.) ^ ^ 
$1.£M (United.Sioux Tribes) 
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Hiese data indicate that progress toward policy infflenentation has 

V 

been ^relatively slow for a variety of reasons. Hie/Subccnvni ttee 
^ expresses its appreciation to the Bui;^au of Indian Affairs for its 
^ excellent and proi^t cooperation. ^ 



THE USClE AND THE POLjlCY MESSAGE 

Hie responsibility for the education of Indian childrerj does not rest 
. alone with the Bureau of Indian Affairtf^ Itie Subcontidttee agreed that a 
; separate orgarazaticnal canponent suc^ as the Bureau of Indian Affairs is 
necessary and appropriate for carrying out special obligations of the 
Federal Govenvoont arising fron treiities, statutes, or executive orders 
relating to. Indiah people. Hie form and procedures eiqplQyed in the performance 
of th^s function should folio; the guidelines set forth in the Presidential 
Polic| Message^ ) 

llcyond the special obligations of treaties and other {Provisions, the 
Federal government has responsibility for the education of Indian diildren 
tliat are at least e<iual to those for children of all other ethnic groqps« 
Hiis responsi^ ility is exercised through state pii>lic school systems. With 
O the exception, of the judicial influence, the svf^port and control of 

''educational opportunity offered by the Federal Governiient is channeled through 
, the United States Office of Education, While the USOE cannot dtfal separately 
, ' with Indian childve^ on the basis o$ race 9/ edinic origin in the same 'fay 
. that is legitiinate for the BIA, LC does have the same degree of responsibility 
£0T their education as it does for children of all racial or ethnic gTuvps, 
^ Hie present organizational cleav^e betweenfthe Education Section of the BIA 
and the various secticms of the USOE^ deters the tixing of .responsibi lity and 
^ accountability. 
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Tlie USOE foiwed a Task Force on Indian Education in response to the\ 
Presidential Ntessage of July 8, 1970, While the Task Force identified isVues* 

gathered the best available data, and nmde sane reconwendaticms * nevertheless* 

\ , 

their report produced onl) slight changes in the organization of the USOE \ 
and produced no perceptible changes in USOE program operations. While the \ ^ 
Task Force report represents a credit^le piece of work, its ingjortande has \ 
been somewhat overshadowed b/ the. passage of the Endian Education Act,) lUis \ 
act authoriies the establishment of a Bureao of Indian Education within the 
USOt: headed by a Deputy Comndssimer and guided by a National Indian Education 
Council giving policy direction, 

iVie Subconfnittee is not prepared to rcc<9ntnend what USOE policies' should 
be regarding Indian education. However, the Subcanmittee is in agreeWnt 

that policy^ guidelines are needed ^d that their formulation be assigned 

f 

high priority* The need for developing these policies is necessitated by; 
Cl) ,the rapid increase in involvement in Native education starting wdth 
aininistrative responsibility for the federal inpact. laws in the l9S0's* 
^2) the larg^. nunber and proportion of Indian children served by piilic 
.[eieroentary and secondary schools* and (S) the need for a concerted and 
coordinated effort in program develcpment for Indian students, l^e following 
quotation from the USOE Task Force report sii^stantiates the growing involvement 
in Indian education: 

- The ^ffice of Education pjlays a funding role in Indian edjcation 

thatvas grown over the list 20 years to its present level of 
scme/^9 million dollars, [as indicated earlier, this i^ du^ 
primarily to the extensioii of P,L'. 874 in 1958":to cover local 
school districts whidi enroll students living tm federal reservation 
I property, and to the inclusion of bIA schools into Title I ESEA 

I in 1967. During this. time, the amount of resources going to 

Indian or Indian-Elated projects through discretionary programs 
has also increased to a significant level of 22 million dollars. 
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Data fron the 1970 Federal Census indicate that nfrarl/ thTee-foorths 
of the Anericai, aJid Alaskajj Wative diildren enrolled are attending ptd^lic 
sdiools. The data tabulated below is quoted frovi the USO£ Task Force 
report and indicates that 'Indian edication" is, in fact, pi^lic edication: 



Type of School Pgyoant Niitiber 

Public Schools 73,5 197,245 

BIA 19,6 52,591 

Private 6,9 18.323 

lOTALS . 100,0 268,323 



Ihe U50E is the appropriate federal agency to relate to, public edticati<^. 

The inadequa^ of the present federal origanizational <telivery mechanisms 

for concerted and coordinated programs for Indian children in public s'diools is 

reflected in two factors, these factois ate: (l) the increasing denan^ the 

USOB by Indian educators and gixA^^s who are dissatisfied with federal school 

progranis or lAiho lack adequate service because of a non^reseivatii^ status and 

(2) llSC£*s own recognition that its organizati<xial medianism is not adequate. 

The growing nuofcer of urban Indians not served by th^ BIA is perhaps the 

greatest single source of dissatisfaction among Native people in the area of^ 

edjcation, Ihe following quotation froa the U50£ Task Force report substantiates 

their recos^ition of organizational inadequateness ; . 

Arnoi^ Indian groups and iie]ii>eis of Congress, there is -a 
conviction that maj<]f^ steps^must be taken if the full 
potential of CE*s participation in Indian education is 
to be realized. Both 1he.*'£ven Oiance'' stud>r and 3,2482 
assume that OE Aftist focus increased and diligent attention 
to Indian needs if ihe agency is to oeet responsibilities 
to that population inplied by its present role of deliver- 
ing more general prograns such as Title I* P>L> 874 and 
developmental activities, . ^ 
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In short, tmy Indians and some Congressmen believe that 
i^ile the OE prosrans allocate significant dollar attounts 
to Indians^ tSm impact too ofMt do^s not reftdi the jwcple. 
Tti^ conciude, therefore^ that a separate stmcture of 
mazu^ement and legislatioi is needed within OE to deliver 
what should have cone throt^ the broader programs, but 
in their opinion^ has not« 

Ihe Subcanndttee appreciated the excellent cooperaticHi reoeived ircm 

the staff in the USOE. 
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'^CHAPTEft IV 

T.H ]i STATUS 0 F 1 N D I A K EDtJCAT ION 

lUc second ^nd thir4 special charges to the Subccromittee were closely 
related, l^e second charge called for a "nationwide" review of th^ educa- 
,^tional status. of all Ajnerican and Alaskan Nativfe school children in what- 
ever schools they may be attendii^. The third special charge -called for 
an annual report on, "the status of Indian educati<^» including the extent 
of loc^il control". 'Hiis chapter presents Subccnonittee actions and deliber- 

T 

ations in connection with these two special charges. The recently passed 
Indian Education Act has iinplications for both of these charges. 

T H F - . ' fJ A T I 'o' K W I D E REVIEW 

A nati^^al study of any aspect of e<kic^tion is an extensive undertaking, 
l^e financial and'human resource limitations discussed in precedii^ chapters 
are equally applicable to the charge that a nationwiide review of Native 
education be conducted* This charge obviously did not take into account the 
diverse circumstances of Native people. Imposed tremendous problems in 
defining and identifying the population of Native children and the school 
Systems to be. included in the study. A study of this magnitude would 
require. two or more years to design and ini||>lefnent, unless an inordinate 
ajnount of resources were to be allocated to its canpletion* To illustrate 
the time requirements of a major study , the Meriam Report required two year?.. 
to conplete* the seven-voluoe Senate Subconnittee Report required more than 
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two years, and the recent HaviRhurst study was in progress for nearly a 
three*ye3r period. A^ain, a nationwide status study is not the work of 
a part'tiioe Subcomiittee, unless it is given extensive resources to enploy 
staff personnel. 

Hic Subcanni ttee agreed that a sufficient number of studies of Native 
education have already been conducted using funds from federal and other 
sources, tifhile the data collected in these studies may be fragtnented, 
uncoordinated, or open to questions of validity, they consistently indicate 
that the status of education for Native people is far below the average 
for the Uhited States. Most of the data collected under the auspices of 
tl^e Federal Goverraent should be readily available to agencies that wish to 
use it. The Subcoranittee agreed that its report would serve little usef^ul 
purpose in re-presentlng and re-digesting data which were gathered by the 
Office of Civil Rights, the Office of Education (Indian EducaticMi Task 
Force), the Coleman Report, the Havighurst Report, legislative stud^ 
ccnmissions , and similar organizations or agencies* the Subcoontittee %reed 
that further status studies which collect relatively frag^nted data wo^ld 
only serve as a delaying tactic in the effort to in|»rove edicational 
opportunity for Native children. 

The Subcatmittee did agree that a status study which would provide 
conparison data on a monitoring basis over an extended period of time would 
be most useful. This useful purpose could be served by tnvestiiig available 
Sii>coMnittee resources in the development of a research desigji which would 
make the status report described in the second special charges into the first 
report produced under the third specific charge. Hiis canbination of 
activities would not only be more efficient, but would facilitate the inple* 
mentation of the self*detentiination policy in education for Native people. 
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ANNUAL STATIjS R,E P 0 R T 

l^e Subcaimittee agreed that the type of report described in the third 
special charge is greatly needed in Native education. Actually, the third 
charge was interpreted as giving a Icitgitudinal diioension to the status 
reporting activity in the second special charge. The Subcdmmittec utilized 
the resources available for this purpose to neke preliminary field visits 
and to develop a'ptoposed research desi^. The research design vfould" collect 
data froia Native conmmities so as to perfoim a monitoring function in. 
Native assuniption of educational control and other factors with particular 
attention to the impact of the Indian Education Act. Ihe foll^ing research 
design is pw^posed by the SiAccmnittee for further development by future - 
SubccniQittee mendieVs and full tizae staff or an established agency of the 
Federal Government, 
TITUE : 

A Research Model for Monitoring Qiaoges in Indian fducation 
SUBMITTED BY : 

Special Etkication Subconmittee^ National Council on Indian Opportunity 
ABSTRACT; 

Tlie purpose of this project is to establish a system of data 
collection that will yield con^arable infornation about education 
for American and Alaskan Natives on an annual basis over an ^ 
^ extended period of tiine. l^e collection of liuese data will 
allow a monitoring function to identify changes or trends in 
Indian ccittrol, achievement, pupil retention, and other factors 
of educational inqy>rtance« The method eiployed should consist of 
1) identifying pcd>lic, tribal, and other schools serving Native 
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children whi^ are eligible for elementary and seccmdary 
eciicational grants and aids eannarlced for tiative edication 
and 2) utilising a ctvprehensive data- gathering instrument 
designed to provide status information^ topics of educational 
concern. A uniform data collection procedure over a period of 
several years iirould produce useful trend data. 
BACKCftoUND OF THE PfiPBL&< : 

'Hie^^dication of Native children has been, highly institutionalized 
lAvl sii>ject to changing policies and politics which have not 
affected the children of other sub -populations. Ini-tially, 
the education of tiative children vras consider^ to be primarily 
a federal responsibility. Ihe system of federal boarding schools 
required that children of school age leave their families to 
attend school. Under the assimilation policies* Native children 
Metta not allo^wd to use their la^gaoge and were told that their 
"Indian ways" were Inferior to the mores of the' dominant society. 
Under these circumstances* parents were deliberately and systematically 
denied involvement in the foimal education of their children, l^e 
federal Native school* as an institution, had little reason to be 
responsive to the people that it served. 

hTilh the loss of Native trust lands* migration of Native pecple 
m^y from reservations* urbanization* and the extension of public 
education* the education of Native children took on new dimensions, 
l^e old boarding schools continued to operate, but more Native 
diil^lren were enrolled ii> public schools. Many of the5« children 
in piti)lic schools were part of an increasingly visible sii>- peculation 
called *airban Indians*'. As Native pe<ple moved atfay from 
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reservations, they acquired a truly minoriiy grcn^ status. In 
^ tenos of education, their children found themselves in a very 
different enviroiment^ Again^ the control of the i>ti>Iic school 
ertvironiBent ii*as effectively renoved ftc«i t4ative parents by their - 
minority status In local sdiool board elections^ 
Hie official. policies and social forces that have shaped and 
transformed Native education have been augpiented by oiiier 
factors^ Prejudicial attitudes, a hig^ incidence of social ' 
prbblems^ family instability, and poverty have left their marks 
on the education of Native children. Studies of Native education 
have consistently shown high drcpout rates, poor attendance, and 
^ low adiievement^ Hie basic problen today is to reverse these 
trends^ Many policy alternatives are available* ififhlch include 
vestijig a higher degree of control with Native parents* Whatever " 
' policy alternatives are in|)lemented, \t^eTe is a need to monitor 
change^ Most studies <tf Hative education have not been designed 
to monitor diange over time^ Hiis proposed stu^ would provide 
the type of infontkation needed for policy determination and decision 
making. 

STATBE^ OF TIC PBPBt£M : 

The problem addressed in this proposal is further defined by the 
followii^ questions which will be answered the data to be 
collected fron sciiools serving Native children and which are . . 
recipients of grants and aids earmarked for the education of - 
. Native diildren or for poverty ijzpact areas in which large numbers 
of Kative children reside^ 
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To what extent are ^^tive people refA^sented on local 
boards- of education which actually exercise organizational 
policy control wer scjijooU serving Native children? 
To teliat extent are Native people represented on advisory 
boards <^aling with policy matters^ Oirrioiliitt^ Johnson ^. 

0*Halley^bu4sets , Indian Education Act programs « and other 

*^ *. 

^natters affecting the education of tiative diildren-before, 

dnd 3fter> the Indian Education Act? 

What descriptive diaracteri sties do the selected school 

systents have in terms of total enrollnent> proportion of 

I4atiye pi^ils> expenditure per pi^^ilf pupil^teadier ratio, 

nui4>eV of secondary level instructional units offered, 

special .education services available > and provisions for ' 

including I4ative history and culture in the curriculuni 

before, and after* the Indian Ethication Act? 

How does the average performance of Native children coo^'^^ 

with the averse of ncit-natives in teims. of percent of 

attendance, dropout^ rates > achievement in basic subjects, 

; satisfaction ifith schools participation iSw^ivities^ and 

attendance at post-high school institutions before, and after. 

> 

the Indisi Education Act? ' ^ 

What types of prograos and projects at elenentary. secondary, 
post-high school and adilt levels were initiated as a result 
of fiinds being >>ade available under the Indian Education Act 
in the following areas? 

a^ Innovative^progiaQs for educationally -deprived children 
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b« Bilingu^ and bicultural education 

c. Special healthy nutrition^ and related areas 

d. Remedial and ccnpensatory instruction * 
Vocational instructioo 

f. ^idance and counseling services 

g. Special education for handicapped 

h. Library and other instructional materials 

i. Native adult «ducaticm 

"j. Gonrounity college education 

k. Ethnic herit^e stucty programs 

6. How much and vihat proportion of the school^s incciAe budlget 
■from state and federal sources can be attributeiTto^flie^ 
presence of Native children in the school? How is the 
identity of these funds maintained in terms of expenditure 
patterns? 

7. What dianges or trends in the items listed in the questions 
above can be ob^rved in the data collected fnm year-to-year? 
Are there any disc^niible relaticnr-between assunption of 
Native control or changes in in^Ait vaii.-^les and the output 
performance of Native children? 

DESIGN OF TIC SlUPy : 

Ihe basic design of the study is set forth in the' followiiig sequential 
steps: ' • 

1. Designation, eofiloyment^ or est^iihnent of an agency qualified 
and staffed to refine and ^ve lop iJie. details of this basic 
proposal, implement the design^ analyse and report the results^ 
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and^sutstaln the research effort owr a prolongied period of tip^^ 
Devel^^p lists Of public, tribal^ and other scilools serving 
* Native children frcm each state. All school systems receiving 
fe<feral si4>port or aid because of tf.e presence Nati- 
children should be included^ A saif>lii^ procef^ure is not 
appropriate because the subject schools do not constitute 
a single populaticHi^ 

Develop a con^rehensive data gathering system that would 

/ield uniform infonnation to the lat^gest possible extent.^ 

Ihe data gathering system should maximize the use of electronic 
I " 

data processing techniques^ Involved schools should not be 
required to chaiige their operating, procedures to confom to 
the data collection system^ l^e ihfoimation gathering system 
'should be sufficiently flexible to utilize results bf local 

jting progrp^ or to provide testing programs to schools 
which do not have one of their own. 

Train a staff <tf field assistants inpleaent the data gathering 
system and be^^assigned to the districts or schools by region. 
Ihe field assistants vould be in periodic cowunication i«ith 
schools to answer questions and to activB^y assist ii) data 

^Ciq»ilation. ' ^ . ^ 

The ref-ilts of the first year's stu^ would be analysed and 
'reported. Ihese data wotild «eet the requirments of the 
second chaige in the Policy Message of July 8, 1970 and would 
serve^as a baseline for subsequent years of sXXjAf ^ Ihe study 
would then be repli^ed in succeeding years in effort to 
identifying changes, trends, and» hopefully^ progress toward 



providing better educational opportunity for Native . chil4i^n* 
SIOJJFICWCE OF 7}E SVM: . ' " 

Hiis stMtfy wouid systenktically and objectivel/ meet the needs 
identified in the second and third special charges to the Sub- 
conmittee and, at tlje samQ time^ assess the in^ct of the^ 
[ndian Education Act ^ ^For the first time, a ^reporting system 
would be established to take the pulse of Native education 
throughout the country. With these data,^lt would be possible 
to make realistic assessments of policy and to inprove operational 
decisioris. 

Hie Subcon^ttee agt«ed that the developnent of this design, or 
one with appropriate jnodifications, was the best "first step" 
it could take* In inclement ijig this c^ign there should be a 
maxinun involvanent of Native people. If in^lemen'^ation is done 
on 9 contractual basis, it should be accomplished through a 
Native research agency o^ throqgh an agency which regularly 
efipl<Dys Native people. |tespbnsi{>ility for this evaluation 
could be integrated with the evaluation responsibility of 
the FJa'tional Advisory Couneil on Indian Education created by 
the Indian Education A.c%, Integrating the status study char^ges , 
to the^SubCcmnittee with the evaluation responsibility legis- 
lated to the National (founcil would make jnoi^ efficient utilization 
of resources and avoid junnecessay dup] cations of effbrt* 
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0 T £ R i S S 0 i-: S * AND r C 0 N C E S ' 1 N 

SUBCOMMITTEE . J)g'LlBERAT10»S , ^ 

tn addition to the problems mentioned in the three specific'charges, 
t^ Subcoranittee encountered other issues and coinceTns in its he^arings 
and deliberations « Hiese additional problem areas incluled 1) federal , / y 

^ boarding schools^ 2) the need for iftort Miative edicator^ , 5), biased reporting . S n 
of Native history and i:ulture, 4) higher education opportunity, SJ econoAic 
developoent and migraticnv 6) {;ivil rights legislation^- 7} ^adult and' 
vocational, education, S) Special educaticit and ^) feca^ral funding pTOp*^rts / 
for Indian education. Hie Subco^tte'e did tK>t nave the time and resources , . 
to conduct exhaustive rescardv-t;^ studies in each of these areas^ KoHever, 

the findings ^ndf fie lib^srat ions of the Subccnmittee on each of these topics 

' ■ J / ' ■ ' ^-"^ ' 

is suimnarized^ jfij xii\s ch^ter. 

, '■ F E R A L BOARDING- SCHOOLS ' > 

' H ^ ■ ' - 

Several points of view concerning fe^rdl boarding schools Xor Native , 
' ' - ' ' " 

^.chi Idren were exf^ressed in^Sti>cannittee deliberations. Hiese points of: ^ 

view included the follcwink:^'., ' v 

^ Boarding schools are necessary because of geographical ' ^ 

circ^nstances under which Native people live. ^ ' j 

*-The boarding schools could have been largely phased cut by now, 

ifran adequate progran of road building-and day^^school develop«ent ^ 4 

had been started several years aigo. . „ 
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* There will always be a need for boarding schools becausie some 
Native parents cannot provide the quality of home life or level 
of nutrition that Native diildren need^ 
- Boarding schools are ^ty econondcally efficient way of providing 

broad educational programs at the secondary school level. 
Through the deliberationSi theif' was a feelij^ that these were good 
argMDi^ts for a bad thing. basic problem with accepting the. boarding 
school as a nonnative mechanism for delivering educational opportunity to 
Native children was its effect on the Native fjwiily. The Sii>ccnvnittee agreed 
that the traditional role of the Native f»iily is so ittftortant in developii^ 
cultural cohesiveness and identity that educational institutions ought to 
support, rather than negate, this relationship^ The strengthening of the - 
Native family social structure should be a major objective of Native eckication 
and the bonding school concept is contrary to this goal^ 

The educational process begins at birth and continues thrcqghout tlie 
life spani therefore, concern should be, not only with fonnal education of 
youthi but also of parents. A greatly e^q^anded aAilt education prqgran is 
hi^ly desirable to enable adults to assume the responsibility and provide 
the encourag^rnent and iootivation which 3IX dilldren need. Boarding schools 
cannQt give the attention, love and association that parents can give 10 
thfeir childrei>4 Tlierefore, one goal and objective should be to phase out 
federal boarding schools^ beginning with the off-reservation boarding sdiools^ 

THE NEED FOR NATIVE EPUCATORS 

For those who are acquainted with the "American Indian Problem*' and the 
history of the governmental concern for Native affairs^ the story is an old 
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one- 1^ S. Qovenvtkent and the concerned general pt±lic have devoted 
years of effort and large amounts of inoney to do good for the Native pecple> 
but never vjith their involvement or self^deteimination. Only in recent years 
has the probUm been apj^oached with the idea the Ancrican and Alaskan 
Native would be able to help resolve his plight. Native leaders, often 
uneducated in conventional terms, have demanded education for their children 
aiid their treaties testify to this fact. Often, outstanding Native leaders 
are quoted in texts and 'documents to the effect that their pec^le and their 
children nust learn the ways of the whiteraan in order to survive. 

Regretfully, for various reasons* few Native students have graduated 
frcra colleges. Those who have graduated have typically gone to work in the 
dominant society and very ffew have returned to their t>eople< Within the last^ 
few years, the Native people have beconie aware of the need for the return 
of their educated people. The greatest segment of Native population to be 
effected consists of school diiXdrtni hence the great need for Native teachers, 
counselors* administrators and other educational specialists. With few 
exceptions* Native people generally identify more easily with Natives and Mith 
identification comes the opportunity to learn conDnio?»ent* attitude* and 
responsibility. Native teachers and other educators would be particularly 
effective. Ihe Native educator who merely makes demands on students to 
succeed like he did presents a suffocating domination of children. 

Although current surveys and recent studies reveal that there is an 
overstqiply of teachers and counselors* educators of Native ancestfy are 
extremely scarce. The answer to the question why we need Native educators* is 
sinply that Native children need to learn from some of their own people. 
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AME k I CAU Ann ALASKAN NATIVE 
KiSTOKY AND CULTURE 

Hie grOfiiTig national awareness of Minority groups has stimulated a 
nevf interest in Native American an^ Alaskan history and culture. Hie 
Subconnittee shared a concern that popular interest in these traditions 
' ^ frequently lacked depth and real understanding.. In Subconmittee deliberations » 
a very broad interpretation of ''cultural studies*' was necessary. Not osily 
was consideraticit being given to the reasbnCs)'why an emphasis on ethnic/ 
cultural studies has occurred^ but» and perhaps more Important »*^these studies 
were considered in t^rms of h<M they could be applied in contexts of personal 
and ccsranunity need' If maximmt benefit is to be realized fron cultural 
studies an4 associated programs » there mist be infract and meaning fron such 
efforts jn new approaches to educational programs at all levels of instruction.. 
Cultural studies Must be capable of providing insight and appreciation tor 
cultural diversity between Native and nDn*native» as well as amoaig the Native 
people themselves, Store specifically^ Subcomaittee discussicHis followed two 
general directions; (1) cultural pluralism and its appreciation in'American 
and Alaskan Native education^ and (3) response to cultural pluralisM--programs 
antl activities in Native ccmnuni ties , 

OOKQipTS OF CULTURAL PLURALia^ AND ITS APPLICATION IN AMERICAN INDIAN EDUCATION 

Hie uniform curriculuanworks badly because it does not 
permit of relating teaching to the needs of tpe particular 
Indian children being taught.. (Further) Hie curriculun nust 
not be standardized. Hie textbooks must not be prescribed. 
Hie teacher mtist be free to gather material from the life 
of the Indians about her» so that the little children maf 
proceed from the known to the unknown and not be plui^ed 
into a world where all is unknown and unfamiliar. The 
little desert Indian in an early grade who is required to 
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read in English from a standard school reader about the 

ship that sails has no mental background to understand what 

it is all about and the task of ^the teacher is rendered ^ 

^liDost inpossible. The materials particularly^ the early 

material f must conte from local Indian life^ or at least 

be within the scope of the child's experience. 

Both the government and the missionaries have often failed 
to study, understand* and take a sympathetic attitude 
toward Indian Indian ethnics, and Indian religion. 

The exceptional govemnent worker. . « (has) demonstrated 
what can be done fay building on what is sound^n the 
Indian's own life. 

The methods must be adapted to individual abilities* 
interests, and needs, Indian tribes and individual Indians 
within the tribes yary so greatly that a standard content 
and method of education^ no matter how carefully they 
mi^t be prepared^ would be worse than futile. 

Hie missionaries need to have a better understanding 
of the Indian point of view of the Indian's religion 
and ethics, in order to start from what is good in 
them as a foundation. Too frequently* they have made 
the mistake of a^Ltenpting to destroy the existing 
structure and to substitute something else without 
apparently realizing that much in the old has its place 
in the new*l ^ ^ 

Tfi^ foregoing remarks are found in the Merian Report of 1928 and 

referred to studies conducted in Indian program ai^ni strati on* a situation 

that had become critical by the 19Z0's, A quick suivey of recent reconmendations 

in the Havighurst Report* Kenne<ty Subcommittee Hearings, and other studies of 

Native education will have an ironical sijoilarity to these passages. Hie 

Meriam Report resulted fron the issues and concerns that many expressed over 

the manner in which Indian programs were acbninistered; especially edication. 

Hiat issue had its origins^ institutionally and in policy beginning* about, 

1867 liien the Indian Peace Cconission recaimended to Congress certain measures 

for reducing Indian hostilities along the advancing froTitier in the Western 

United States, ReconoendatXons included programs that would replace Indian 



1, Miriam Report , 1928 
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1 language use with English. Missionary schools cpposed this measure, since 

their programs had reUed u|>on utilization of Native,* language as an 
educational technique. Probably i traditional institutions and culture 
identification. were maintained through such language pn^rams. 

with the establishsnent of the off-reservation school system c^me maxinum 
Y government control over education of the Indian. Contecniorary and corollary 
— events in socio-political areas were manifest in the 1887 D^es Severalty 

Act whidi fragmented Indian land-holding patterns i shifting from connunali 
tribal ownership to individual title-holding patterns. The interpretation of 
motivations behind actions of those who saw these measures as necessary to 
bring Indian people into the greater society and those who were pragmatic 
politicians and/or ailitarists continues as the sUiject of great ^bate. 
Regardless, the outcone remains the same. Indian culture, language, tra- 
ditions and^trovng-sineiws of crapf^ction with family or tribal traditions 
were either cut or severely altered by these acts. 

Hiis brief overview of cultural factors In education mtst be viewed in 
even ^ greater context of academic approaches and concepts. C^tral to this 
discussion is the manner in which indigenous civilisations of tKe Western 
Hemisphere have been portrayed and considered as subjects of study in history 
anthropology, behavioral scienoesi and other academic disciplines. Hie 
disciplines have done much to influence the development of textbooks, teacher 
training, and other education pK^rame. To a certain extent policies under' 
lying programs dealing with the Indian people also have been affected by 
academic studies. To understand this development of theory i one authority 
and his work m^ Illustrate the character of study that marked early research 
and writing about American Indians. Hie noted anthrc^ologist* Paul Radln 
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wrote in 1927 (intemtiogly coincidental to the Merian Report): 



When a modtm historiam desires to itudy the tivilizatim 
of any peoi>le, he regards it as a necessary preliminaTy 
that he divest hinselft a% f ar as possible, of all pre- ^ 
judice and bias; He realizes that differences between 
cultures exists but does not feel that it is necessarily 
a sign of inferiority that a people differs in custm 
frcm his _own- Ihere seems, however, to be a li»it to 
^t a historian treats, as legitiwate difference, a 
limt not always easy to determine (tffihasis added). 

The tem 'mcivilized' is a very vague one^ and it is 
spread over a vast medley of peoples, sane of when have 
conparatively simple cus tens and other extrenely ccnq>li- 
cated ones.^ 

Radin went on to discuss the iufjortance of social Darwinism, canbined with a 
certain amount of romanticism, that often distorted the concepts of primitive 
culture. 

Within one hundred years of the discovery of America^ 
it had becane an ineradicably established tradition that 
all the aboi^gines encountered by the Europeans were' 
sinq)le^ laitutored sav^s from whom little more could 
be expected than fron * . * duXdren, individuals who 
were * . . slaves of their passions, of which the 
dominate <me was hatred. Much of this tradi tion ... 
has persisted to the present day, Ihe fundan^tal 
position taken during these years was based on the 
doctrine that . > . primitive peoples represent , 
an early stage in the history of the evolution of 
culture*' 

ftadin was occupied with the philosophical thought of primitive man. In 

this investigation he presented a principle that remains near axiomatic as 

one;^<Sbnsiders the basic characteristics necessary in the evaluation of any 

''civilization**. Radin considered legitimate philos^ophical systems as 

functioning in all societies; to a great extent the issue was irrelevant to 

matters of cai^lexity or primitiveness of society. 

**Conplexity of civilization has . . . ccoparatively little 
to do with the existence of such foimulatit^ns (language, 
systemic categories* etc.). Indeed a convlex civilization 
may very well stifle the urge to philoscphize where it does 
not actually prohibit it*'* 



1, Radin, 1957. 
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" In his discussion of iipproaches relating to philosophical thou^t and 

systems ^ong societies, Radin touched the real issue he bedan to 

con:£ider what^roost authorities of his time would accept as valid Criteria 

for gaugiryg the existence of philosophical f oimtlaticms . For those who 

would evaluate the validi^ of such fomulations the ultimate conceptual 

frane of reference was 

* * * the integrate<l philosophical systems which began in , 
Western Europe with Plato and Aristotle" Pinall/i he conniented: 
"At the bottom of all these theorists as well as many of the 
ethnologists whose data they have used, whether theyadnit it 
to themselves or not, predicate a Special kind of mentali^ 
for all but the Greeks and their-cultural descendants" 

While these statements tend to oveT^impllfy a highl/ coiplex subject, still, 

it seems that pragpnatic and scientific forces have confined to fom § 

collective set* of limitir^ factors in considerii^g the status, role and 

vitali^ of Aznerican Native cultures. From such forces and influences 

emerge mfortuiiate limitations on the appreciati<^ o^ Native cultures, 

history and socie^. 

From premises patently stated or tacitly understood, a host of qualifying 

factoT^ enter the consideration of Native socie^ and its place in national 

or world civilization. Hie result is no^cpic and destructive not only to the 

concerns of die Native connunify but to the greater socie^ ii^ich loses 

much of the enrichment and peT^pective that comes from acceptance of pluralism 

that includes Native contributions in socie^ and cultural develcpinent.. 

Interestingly, some of the great achievements in European qjlture set \jp 

fundamental propositions which later conflicted with the insti^tions and 

ethics of the Native American. Hie legacy of those historical forces resulted 

in the u^th of the *'inelting pot" as the ideal for American society. Hie 

melting pot was never recognized as antithetical to a more realistic and healthy 
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acceptance of pluralism in our society. Until recently the greater study 
of effects of contact between European and American Indian civiliiatl^ 
has been ccn^cted Latin American history and anthrcpology. 

RESPONSE TO CULTURAL^ PLURALISM ; PROGRAMS AND ACTIVITIBS Di Tffi INDIAN QCWUNITIES 

In 1968, the National Congress of Anerican Indians, meeting in Qmaha^ 
Nebraska* passed Resolution 17 which uriged all educational agencies and 
organizations to remove materials that were prejudicial to Indian ^jllture* 
Purtiier* ^e NOvI recconended that there be a strong effort to replace 
such information with valid materials that; / . represents Indians 
as tJi«y actually were and are^ knowing - - - that sudi materials will 
inprcfve public reactions to Indians and create an increasing sense of 
pride in the Indian people thenGelves." MCAI concern and recomn^dations 
were not new. As early as 192B (aeain* contenqporary to the ^4eri3n Report), 
the Giaiid council, Fire of American Indians, fonned by Inoian persons living 
in QiicagOf criticized the educational literature used in the city schools - 
as less than accurate or fair* More recently^ Coi^ress has heard faodliar 4^ » 
criticism and old issues raised. In 1969, the Report of the Connittee on 
Labo^ and Public Welfare* U. S. Senate* in its Special Siiiccnnittee ,on ^ 
Indian Education* intoned again the Meriam Report* pointing to the failure 
of textbooks to d^al adequately with American Indian history and culture^ 
Recently* the American Indian Historical Society* an organization entirely 
atliiinistered by Indian pe^le^p!;^lished a conprehensive study on the 
inadequacy of current/ texts in dealing with Indian history, l^is study* 
Tey^Qoj^s and the American Znda:air t ^incladi&^270 pages of evaluations* 

Wd readings and other pertinent data on selection and appraisal of 
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the litera^re* Under the guidance of and Lee Antell^ the Department 
of Indian Education^ state of Minnesota! in conju^tion with the Uhivi^rsity 
of MiJinesotaj published a key dociJnent> American Indians, An Annotated 
BtbUography of Selected Libraiy Resources^ 1970 . which conbines criteria 
|or material^ (all media) evaluation, w;lth resource infonnatL<Mi (bibliographies, 
if i Imographies , etc J , the hunan resources of the State of Minnesota, and st^iport 
/ agencies that can provide funding other consultant assistance for educational 
prograns that reoi^nized cultural needs in teacher training, curriculuro 
development, and materials developiinent* It is a definitive ntodel for resource 
guides and evaluation* More recently, achievements have been made in further 
development 'of culturally pertinent instructional n^terial* While quite 
nimerouSi a few of these projects are outlined below as representative of the 
trend now gaining roonentum through the nation: 

Local/Comnunit^ Projects : Beginning with early projects, such as the * 
Montana Reading Center series under John Woodenlegs^ Northern Cheyeime culture 
has been disseminated more broadly to all ccnmunities in a literature series. 
Similar efforts have taketi place aflong, the Oierokee who have produced stories 
and legends for piijlicatioh. for a m«t>er of years* Coined efforts of the 
Western History Cejiter^ University of 4Jtah, the .Uintah Ouray Tribe and Uintah 
School Districtp led to the publication of a textbookj Ute People. An Historical 
Stt^, in 1970. This project deinonstrated the manner in whidi university^ 

\ ; ft 

pii3lic school^ tribal authoritiesV parents", and pi^ils could coqperate in a 
inajor undertaking for the bettennent of education information about Indian 
culture. 

Through the assistance of the Doris Didee Oral. History Centers (Utah, ■ 
Qklahona and Ariz<Hia Universities, principally), the Bureau of Indian Affairs * 
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is working with the Zuni* Southern Ute, Nez Percei Qie/enne-Arapaho i and 

Paiute-Shoshcne in the publication of texts the histoiy and/ or literature 

of these peo^^les/ Some twenty-two other proposals afe pending, an,sinilar 

to^the Nez Perce, Southern lite, Zuni and othetr projects. .While the innediate 

objective of the publications programs is to bring about riew and more , 

representative literature for study of American Indian culture and histoiy, 

a larger, more significant goal also^exists: through a survey of the existing 

literature about thonselves, canplemented and enrix:Keii by materials being 

derived through sudi. publications, projects, each tribe rigjh^^ly. ifiould 

becon^ Ae expert about their histoiy and culture, HiroMgh expei^Lences*,*bf " 

research, writing, eating and ^lication^ the tribes (fevelcp a comupity 

expertise that serves in educational leadership and omsultant roles for 

teacher trainii^, curriculim develefxtent , and continuing projects in el^cation 

materials production. Ifie Libraiy Project of the Nati^sial Indian Educaticn 

Association, nw in conpleticn of^its ini^,ial phase achieves- similar results 

in develcpii^g conmunity- level expertise and definitions of ^xog^sv^j iJicMuding^ 

cultural]/ Velevant materials in resource centers^ ^ , 

* Re&iotial/State Programs: Another progran, under Mr, Dennis T^ub^r ^ Director, 

Indian Education Staff* United Tribes of North Dakota, represents a- more 

conprehensive research and appli^ cultural studiS^ program. Hiis project 

^ ' ^ *^ 

affects almost all areas of instTuction^ education planning and development; 

all related to Indian tribal needs, Curricului, materials development, and 

teadier training are integral ccn^jonents of the North Dakota effort. Hie , 

^ Kavajo Curriculum Center has long: erigaged in prediction of materials, lliey , 

have availabj,e a list of nunerous pU>lication54 Ihe sid>jjects include ^li^guis tic 

matttialst a two- vokme histoiy of the Navajo tribe^ and 0 voliine of biogra|]l:ie5 
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of fsBaous joutstandi^e Navajo lead^is* Imtmctional materials jaiid traitii^ 
proifraias are conccoitants of tlhe fHi>lications activi|t)r4 CdqpleiAentiiig these 
a«jiiev«ments are more publicized programs sucH as th^e conducted by such 
agencies as the S6uthwestei]i Cooperative Educaticnal'Laboratory* Project 
t€C£SSITIES, American Indian Historical Society, Bord Foundatlcn Program 
vith American Indian Organizaticn* and others. Korks by Indian authors » 
including Pulitzer Prize Winnei^* N* Scott Monaday, Vine Deloria, Alfonso 
Ortiz, and others highli^t the literary ^activiV now comonplace among 
'the Indian oonnunity. , 

Conwaaiily ^ters : Nhether teime^ conamity or cultural centers » another 
manifestation of cultural prograas WKmg Indians caT^ be seen in the construction 
of c<3anunity7cultural center^^ the Eccnonic Develdpineht ActaiMstrati^ listi 
over fifteen sudi centers. , these centers range from arts and crafts centers 
(San Juan Pueblo) to iM^re gaven»ent ally -oriented centers where tribal 
political activity occurs CSoutbem Ute)^* In the latter case^ however^ an- 
extremely significant ardl^ive of ratified and unratified treaties is housed, 
this collection has attracted mere than passing curiosity anoitg the Southern 
Utes; research. of the documents has provided grounds for investigating 
certain legal issues that emerge from seemingly passive historical 
dootentation* these centers can easily move from materials* collection or 
archive facilities to actiAge publications houses or similar pmgrdns which . . 
contihue^to build on the almost limitless human and material resources of 
the conmjiity. Ihe final results of coffuiity and regional programs as ' 
thc^ briefly outlined above are inpossible to forecast; h<Mver, based on ^ , 
the development of organized cultural materials prograq^ such as these, sane 
of^the programs that could evolve include: 
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1* W rjtii^ of ori&t^al histories and studies on value systems . The 
Interamerican Indian Institute of Mexico publishes a series 
entitled "Legacy of the* Americas"f El L^ado de Las Anericas) . It. 
cclVers the philospp^ical thought ^of tibxican^^'^ South ^oerican Indian 
civilizations before and after the Spanish contact. Such a major 
pd)lLcation counterpart might be established in thi; coumtiy^ 
Z' Studies on Indian gwernwent and legal systems . <ihe exai^le light 
be the recent issues involvinf Pueblo livlians* ^sires to be exeif^ted 
from the 1968 Civil Rights legislation (Public Lw 90-284* Title Jl)\ 
It is necesaaiy to .study the legal philoso^V ^ ti^aditia.ial 
institutions of Pueblo Govemaent to ccff^rehenU i^hat Civil Rigjits 
IcsiilatLcii jpan aiean to the ^^r>milo£ basic institutions that 
sustain Pueblo culture, ^ 
3i Linguistic information^ The richness of Indian languages should 
be- placed on tape and typescript fo^ use by student and teadier^ 
4, Indian literature . Content themes might include traditional folk, 
tales* recollections^ of historical, events 4 intertribal relati<ons> 
conten^rary .problems of youth* generation gap> reminisoenoes of 
reservation lite, orato'ry* ceremonies, personal life histories ** 
all have'great significance for the potential Indian novelist of 
historians 

S> Qirri<3Jluni change and development s With more liidian representaticHi 
on school boards* the next step should be to change ourriculum and 
instructional materials to accurately reflect Indian culture. 

New af^roadies inherent to the programs listed above will require * 
greater interdisciplinary effort an^l suggest basi^/edjcation outccnes such as: 

. - 

A 




Balanced ajf^d accurate represen t at i arts of Indian oilture in 
American world histoiy^ Mitual respect aiftTunder^tanHTne 
t>etween InSiyin and non-7 riSi an should be based on a reccignitit^ 
of the special nature of societies* religioii, governments, and 
other institutions fotmd ^r, the American Indian world. It is 
ironic that primtive li^ is studied to solve crises of modem 
society- Studies have been funded to study pre-Coloobian 
ajtriOiltural techniques in Colombia, Peru, and the Southwestern 
United States to detemine how the early inhabitants conserved 
the enviroraitent . In such studies may rest solutions to ecologi- 
cal prcbleins that face America todays. Hiere was greatness of 
urban development in ancient America- Few persons , other than 
specialists* realize that there were Indian cities in the most 
modem sense of the word* Hie achievements of American Indian 
civilization in mathanatics, scienoe, medicine, social organization, 
military genius, political organization, architecture, agrioilture, 
oratory, and literature should be more generally and fiimly 
established through new works at the primaiy, secondary, and, . ^ 
hi^r 'educational levels^ An extremely rich store of literature 
should be placed in all ccflparative literature programs. 

A better understanding of the fact that American Indian and 
A 1 3Skan ?^t i ve cultures arechangimt , and r^t static. ^ Ex angles 
of Pueblos* self-determinatic^ in civil rigfTts Hisdissions , 
oHie Zmi program, and the eme^ence of Navajo nationalism 
demonstrate that change is occurring; but that change must take 
place at the tribes* cwn pa(;e atvi discretion. Hcwever, ev<m 
with change there is still a deep-rooted traditional ictentifi cation. 
Too often,^ curtails and practices are viewed as synd^ols static 
tradition, when they should be seen as signs ojE. cultural integrity 
Such individual features of American and.AlasOcan Native life must 
be considered as part of the total American (Kestem llemS^ere) 
culture to untkntand the people and provide intelligent pflbgrams 
that consider and respect particular values and yet accommodate 
to present forces of change, through greater interdisciplinary 
studies, involving maximKn Native contributions, syni>ols and 
parts of the total culture may be better mdentood. 

tMder^tand cultural valMC systems and yorld vit^ . As Dr, E<i<ard 
Dozier, ^ Tewa, observed, die re are differejices^n conceptualizir^g 
philosophical, religious and other systems that exist mgng Indian 
pecple. In his discussicns. Dr. Dozier contrasted the Pueblos of 
New Mexico^and Arizona with western man. A line^ "cause and effect'' 
system of knowledge aiid its structural counterparts in institutions 
or attitudes marks the western Eur^f^ heritage. Dozier points out 
the "interrelated wholes", -manf'^fl^tedr views oi Ufe characterize 
the Pueblo >iforId ¥i«^. Dualism, in the latter sense* is not so ^ 
nuch good-vet^us^evil , 4s it is that two correlated elements operate 
in a balanced universe. Each part is seen as necessary to the other; 
neithar stijordinate to the other. (Dozier, 1970i 112). Hirough 
development of materials derived fran the tribal community > one can 
gain insight and understanding to the basic values of another, non- 
westem thought and {^i logical system. 
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^' QirriculiBi charts that honor the value of cultural 

HTTTerence ajid deal^itiij^ fact oTa pluralistic society 
in Atterica . ,^ 

5. Briny ^^b^t dtanftes in teacher trainiiu through 

Inservlce training programs or institutes vihich utilize 
the original "materials develcoeJTy the Indian people . 
Institutes of tiiis type have oeen nel^ in increasing nunters 
throughout the Indian coanunity. Hie training of aspiring 
teacher and faculty in university schools of education should 
be a target of this conponent. 

What may be ultimately achieved by projects and programs of this 

nature m^ be better understood by means an incident reported in the ^ 

writings of Benjamin Franklin. Franklin referred to an offer made by the 

Government of Virginia to the Six Nations in 1774. In response to an 

offer to send six Indian youths to Williansbut^ College, the' Indian leaders 

replied: 



"(Hie Bnglish) must knowr that different Nations have 
different conceptions of things; and you, therefore, not 
take it amiss if our ideas of this kind of education 
happen no^ to be^the same as yours. have had some 
experience of it; several of our young people were 
formerly instructed in all your sciences^ but when they 
came back to us, they i^ere bad njnners, ignorant of 
every means of living in the woods, unai^le to bear either 
cold or hunger, know neither how to build a cabin, take 
a deer, or kill an eneny^^ spoke our language infjerfectly, 
were therefore neither fit for hunters, warriors j nor 
counsel(7rs> they were good for nothing. We are, however 
not the less obliged by your kind offer, though we declaim 
accepting it; and to show our grateful sense oi it, if the 
Gentlemen of Virginia will send us a dozen of their sons, we 
will take great care of their education, instruct them in 
all we know, and poake men of then.^^ (quoted in (Adams,. 1966)). 

Hiese remarks have great significance in any development of basic understanding 

of need and objectives in cultural studies programs. Hie conprehension of , and 

respect for^ cultural differences in values and needs must «)chieved before 

programs .are initiated. Once the understanding is ad>ieve<l, a new stage in 

developii^ texts ^ teaching tediniques and curriculum m^ be at hand. 
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\ Ihe future of the American and Alaskan Native wlLL be detemined to a 
^Jarge extent on the acquisition of skills to live in a rapidly chaJiginfi 
technological society. . WhaK Native persons in the days ahead will be 
depends perhaps raoTQ greatly cn what is retained ^ the record of American 
Native culture dcvolopeii and passed on by the Nati\^ people thentselves. 
ThiWgh university and more Native ccjimunity participation* this record 
coui^ be a means of establishing better understandirg between Natives and 
non-i^atives, and perhaps mere, important, ainong the Natiw- tribes and groups 
in current American society. The development of jnatcrials and programs, 
based the infonnation provide by the Nalive people can take many fonns 
and be tonveyod through many processes* Whatever fonu or procesc used in 
finding,^ organizing and distributii^ this infornation^ the oral tradition 
and its Idterary-historical contribution to world culture makes possible 
an approa^ thtiugh which cultural confusion may be somev^t resolved. 
Established' through the investigation and evaluation of these Jnaterials 
and livii^ s^jatements is the clear identity of the American and Alaskan 
Native to himielf and to others. Such identity can do much to define 
direction for the future. 



KIGUER EDUCATION 

Subcainiuttee .deliberations on higher education took three general 
directions; l). programs at established colleges and universities » 2J support 
of Native institutions of higher education on reservations, and 3) scholarship 
prograons. The prii^paL concern with programs at established institutions 
of higher education was that their Indian studies progrvns be fnore than a 
means to attract federal funds. To alleviate this danger^ Native people mist 
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be involved ui the program planning and fUndlng process. The Subcomnittee 
also recognised the legitimacy and ii»5>ortance of making non^natives aware 
of the Native past« present, and future at the higher education level. The 
point was also iaa4e that financing Native higher education programs should 
not happen at the expense of new Native colleges that are in the process of 
development. 

Native institutions* such as the h^vajo Cotnnunity College* represent 
a new dimension in Indian education. Several programs were discussed as 
appropriate for institutions of this type. Hiese offerings included 
transfer programs, selected vocational-technical programs, and adult 
education/ Hie Subconmittee felt that the closeness of these institutions 
to the needs and circumstances of Native cowunities make them particul^trly 
worthy of support and further development. Hie Subccmaittee felt that more 
attention, should be given to the developoent of these institutions in future 
deliberations and in national plans for Indian education. 

The Subcomnittee discussions of Native scholarship programs had two 
en?>hases: 1) the dissemination of scholarship infbiination and* 2) the nature 
of scholarships that should be made available. Hie problems and piTcposed 
solutions associated with the dissemination of scholarship information will 
be further discussed in a sub-section. The Subcomnittee 's response to the 
types of scholarships that should be made available is sumarized in the 
following points: 

1. The nucbcr of Native students who graduate fran high school is 
relatively small at the present time. For those who do complete 
high school, every effort should be made to furdier develop their 
talents as a long-range invesanent in the iJif>rovement of life for 
Native people, ft follows fron this position that resoirces for 
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undergraduates be sufficient to offer, collegiate opportunities 
for every Native student v4io cm' and will put diem to good use. 
c_ 2* Tile hjative people not recognize that high degrees of skill 
in t?chfdcal and professional areas are needed to ma^^age theii 
^iffairs. The Su^cojTinittee sees this desire as a tiiend'in Native 
affairs and agrees that additional resources 'are needed for 
graduate scholarships and^ in sane instances^ special gradtjate 
programs for training hJative people in law> medicine* education^ 
business management* engineerings and other fields. 

DISSEMINATION OF htATIV ^ SIUPEOT SQIOLARSHIP INFOPMATIOH 

\ 

\ 

Tliere currently exists the cocmwn coiplaint by most hjative students 
throughout the United States that there is a lack of adequate information 
about undergraduate^ graduate, and vocational training programs. Cbinci4iii^ 
with this conplaint is the 1^(^ ^ ade<)uate information source concenung 
funds and resources available to hjatlve students wishing to acquire higher 
educational goals* Added to this is the confusion created by current 
recruiting programs by colleges and universities who feel it is necessary to 
recruit hjatlve students to their particular coUeges^ in order to meet tiative 
population demands for their federally funded Indian studies programs. Sudi 
practices do rtot always offer prime consideration to the educational needs of 
the prospective hJative students but clearly reflect an attitude of ccnnercial- 
ization of lindted I^ative resources* 

What is needed to alleviate this probleni and jexpedlte necessary information 
regarding funding source^ and institutions of higher educaticn is a l^ational 
Clearinghouse, l^e establishment of such a clearinghouse would serve 
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basically as an infopri^tion u^nter. This central office will have the 
responsibility of coordinating and collectit^ all avail^le infoiTnation 
regarding the names of colleges^ universities, and vocational programs 
for Native students. The central office; will also coordinate and collect 
information regarding funding for Native students, using such sources as 
federal, state, tribal, and private scholarship organizations who have 
funds available for Indian students. 

It will be the responsibility of the central office to disseminate 
this inforniati<m to the regional offices.. These regional offices should be 
established throughout the United States, including Alaska^ to facilitate 
ccnnBinication and to accooinodate the various and diverse geographical needs 
of the Native people.. Siiice Native people are generally accustoted to 
dealing with the government at the BIA area office level, there would be 
an advantage in locating field staff offices on, or near, such sites. The 
regiooal offices would utilize their collected data, schools, and resources 
to assist and inform all eligible Native students In-their regional areas.. 
Of necessity, regional office^ must cbtain such structural and fiscal 
flexibility to acconnoodate the existing and changing needs of its Native 
students * 

The regional offices should fulfill the followijtng responsibilities; 
1. Establish ccnrounicatjon lines with all Native students. Native 
coonmni ties , primary, and secondar>^ sdtool officials, and 
institutions of higher learning in their respective r^egions. 
This is to alleviate the current prbblem of inadequately 
informed eligible Native students, and infoiiD them as to what 
possibilities they may consider for higher education achievements. 
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Itforicing widi primary, secondaiy and coll«giate level 
officials serves the purpose of disMHinAting the 
infoimatiofi and sources which nd^^t be utilized, 

2. Mding iji preparation and processloa plication fons ani ^ 
seeing that these application procedures to various sources 
are consolidated to produce a inQrt>*i^lifed> unifom. 

and ea^editious prboe<hirei> 

3. pnwide guidance and counseling services to Native students 
rsdugsting information for their partioilar educati<»ial needSi> 
It is ij^rtant to maimer that not all desire college degrees^ 
but some are wore interested in sooe typ^ of vocational training. 

^ 4. Provide a data collectioit system which would b^ the base for 

the future evaluation of the success of stidi prograas^ A data 
collection system could provide. neoessaiy valuable anfomaticit 
regarding the nuabet o£ Native students in colleges* universities 
and vocational training resources most utilized by these students 
and their degree of achievenent* ^ 
5. To conduct and finance regional Native education seminars with 
educators at all levels of leamiiig . 
Finally,. in those instances where Native students attend ^l^c schools^ 
sane -thou^t "should be given to stut^ing existing Jchnson 0*Malley guidance 
and counseling programs now being, iopleaiented jointly between school and . 
Native authorities. Sudi programs have provided the means for meaningful 
control by Native people in an othetwise non- native -dominated established 
^ sdiool system.. 

Ihe success of local Native guidance and cotaiseling progrims in pii>lic 
school systems wmld seem to provide the most basic criteria in the consideraticit 
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the P^li^ of tfatiye.self^dcftetmination. Such programs would also provide 
the local ccmmmications absolutely !»cessary to make the [>r<^>osed centralited 
systems workable' 

ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT, MIGRATION AND 
INDIAN EDUCATION 

IhQ migraticn of Native people frov rural reservations to uiban areas 
still is in existences however, the i^ptivation and policies behind this push 
-.for migration has changed drastically in recent months. Hie migration of 
Native pe<^le to urban areas continues to have ^ direct ii^ct on the 
reservation ecomon^ aod tribal identity. Primarily* the inpetus has been " 
influenced most by ec^omic c^yportunities inore readily available in urban 
settihgs* In recent- years , federal policies, through sudi efforts as the 
Relocation Prograoi, have accelerated this migration to major proportions* 

Until recent times, the Federal Covemtnent had the policjr of influencit% 
econondc and educational opportunity migraticn throu^ ^e Enployinent 
Assistance ?rpgraro, an cut;grcwth of the i9S0's termination policies. 
Hie young students^ especially, were encouraged to leave their reservations 
on relocation programs, only one^third returned to the reservation to offer 
their, acquired skills or more, often, to find their skills not in demand* 
Because of the training and opportunities i^jie reviaining two-thirds foind 
in the urban areas, they had no desire to return to an uncnf?lcyfnent situation* 
Ihe new direction of the Bureau is a result of years of frustration for both 
the Federal Goverment and Native people who have been involved with the 
disastrous- workings of the previous policies. 

Ihe philosphy of relating reservattai i4attve people to urban areas, 
for whatever reason, has generally succeeded only in transplanting Native 
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pro6lcm& fron the reservation to distant unfamiliar surroundings* Ir<micallyi 
Uie Federal Govenvncnt appears to have succeeded in divesting itself of 
responsibilities it might otherwise have, while urbai reservation Native 
people engage in bitter altercations over limited funds. Hie iJit>act of the 
continuing "brain drain*' cfi efforts of reservations to. develop industry and ' 
resources has been a major factor in the stagnation of Native connunities* 
Inadvertently, perhaps* past policies geared to educational aiid trainii^g 
programs that encourage, if not direct, relocation have threatened vigorous 
tribal identity* tlative priorities have identified the need to abandon 
budgetary considerations of education for relocation to one that encourages 
educatic^ for developing local resources* In recognition of Native priorities 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs announced its new Five Poifit Progran for the 
70's on January 12, 1972* 

Inasmudi as the Bureau of Indian Affairs has deemed it necessary to 
change its policies* as stated in their new approach for the 70's, it>is 
inherent that programs be ui^lemented .fp]^.^^ coordination policy between 
Office of Education and the Bureau* It would be more advantageous if 
the Office of Education would, whenever feasible, direct its educational 
prograns where they would co-relate with the new federal policy* 

The new Bureau policy is geared to provide reservation-interest jobs 
at all levels* V/henever requiring training, the Office of Education should 
consider a coordinated effort with the Bureau to best achieve this goal, 
keeping in mind> hpuever, that this jo^ training .for reservation econory 
iB()rovement docs not conflict with an individual's, own career choice* 
Whenever feasible, the Office of Education should be geared, to the new 
directions the Bureau is irtiplementing , providing job training and educational 
assistance whenever programned for reservation devolopraent* 
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THE INDIAK ANDCIVIL RIGHTS 

a 

The dilenma of enforcing the Civil Rights Act of 1964 in Native 
reservation Or non-reservation comiunities will confront the Congress and 
courts with new challenges. Hie American and Alaskan Natives civil rights 

^ have been establi^ed by treaties, statutes, and executive order as well as 
the Federal constitution. Hie question of equal jurisdiction is con|>licated 
by what si(>erce<^s treaty, statute^ or e^oitxve order-, 

Indian reservations t^ere created by the afore^kentioned decision documents. 
Hiere is anple evidence to suggest that the states not have legal jurisdiction, 
over civil rights of Native people on reservations. However, the Federal 
Govemment has delegated sonts responsibilities and powers. such as health 
service and school attendance to the states. There are sane obvious contra* 
dictions in existing 1^ which will have to be clarified. 

Jurisdiction becoflies an ijnportant isstte when self- deteiwinat ion is 
applied to reservation schools. Cong^liance. with Title ILof the Civil 
Rights Act oi ftGr4 is fa*t becoming a critical concern for federal agencies . 
and Native people, Alt*Indian schools* which are segregated sd^ool buildings* 

t no doubt will cause delays and obstacles for self-determination should the 
Federal Co vemntent attempt to enforce those portions of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964 whid\ rec^uire desegration. 

Native people throughout this nation are striving for control of the 
affairs which affect their lives, Hiere is an|)le evidence to suggest that 
the Federal Government will embark t^on a calculated pl^ to desegregate 
public sd^ools serving Native children, I^iblic schools located on reservations 
could be seriously affected ty the Civil ftigfits Act of 1964 and enforcement 
by the Justice Departjnent , Before the federal goverwent puYsucs a policy 
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of desegregating schools serving Native children, the D>T^ress of the 
United States and the federal courts must clarify legal questions on 
conflicting statutes and treaty rights of American and Alaskan Natives^ 

There is confusion in Scnie Native communities ^ t6 iMhether the 
Federal Govemoont has a trust responsibility to Native people who do not 
reside on a reservation* Numerous court decisions have been rendered and 
there seems to be no clear understanding as to ^^ether the failure of the 
goven^nt to honor this responsibility is based ^ treaty, statute or. 
policy* l^e mounting pressures exerted by uzban Natives to be , eligible 
"for identical services as reservation Natives suggests this is a policy of the 
Federal Govettinent and can dianged. lliis further conplicates ^the civil 
rights of f^tive people living off reservations. Which jurisdiction will 
apply? / ^ 

There are clear understandings and expectations of civil rights and Title 
VI when federal fUnds are used W ecbicational institutions to serve Native 
citizens* Report after report indicate that Native people have been discriminated 
against ty public schools* state and federal agencies^ colleges* universities^ 
and profit or non-profit organizations who receive federal fimds under the 
guise of providing services to American and Alaskan Natives* Coqpliance with 
Title VI the use of federal fun$ls Dikust be imnediately accelerated to 
insure Native citizens equal protection and opportunity under the law* 

ADULT- EDUCATION REDEFINED 

l^e concept of adult education has lost its vitality because of stereo"^ 
^q>ic images that have ejnerged fraa countless narrowly conceived programs* 
l^e Subcomuttee perceived a need ^r an innovative* revitalized adult 
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education for Native camunities . Ihe redefined preach to^ adult education 

vrauld -include' both general and vocational education opportuni^ties for people 

beyond secaidaiy school*age levels. The expanded a^lt program would include 

5di61ar&hip funds which would enable interested, persons to obtain- training 

necessaiy for new job-ent^ level skills or to upgrade existing skills. 

Ihe" shortcomings > pr<i>iems, and despair with traditional adult 

education program^ are reflected in tine follohring representative statements 

by-Subccmnittee meni>eT?: ^ t 

V The greartest ^allure in Indian education is in the 

education of^ithe Indian adult. This failur^ is principally 
the inability to generate adequate funds, to cany out 
meaningful programs . Periodically ; tb^ Bureau of Ifklian ■ . - ^ ^ 
^ . . ~ Affairs be cones distUTl!>ed at the failure of prc^rams 

designed to edu{;'ate~ Indian adults ,arid they qpen the faucet 
. and allow a few drops to trickle forth^ .There has never, 
been, and there does not appear in the future, aiiy sustained - " 
and massive adult educati<xi. It is utterly ridiculous to 
have a' successful adult education program ^such as that 
presently operating tlay^jo CconMnity C6llege arid'not " 
be able to find adiequate ^unds to cqntipye to support 
it on a continuing basi^ The govemqpdnt ha> toe many 
programs of a "denions^atian" natut^^which allow innovations 
to be. realized but are inadequate programs /and ^ds 

available to sustain the successful demonstration programs 
on^ a contijQiUing b^is. 

-- J personally am coitpletely convince that there wogild have 
been Indian control over Indian education SO years sooner 
if tiiere had been a successful program .to involve adult 
Indians in adult education. I scmetimes think the exclusion 
of the adult Indian frm many meaningful educational prpgrame 
was deliberate t'ecause as long as he knew little or nothing 
about education he was in a weaker position with regard to 
demanding a V6ice in ccntrol of education. 

This ccunta^ was founded on the principle that an educated 
electorate was essential for successful democracy. Never* 
thelessf we fail to make any effort, and what is even^orse, 
we today continue to fail to make aj^ effort or to de\j^lc^ 
needed massive prograne in adul^ education for the ^Unerican 
and Alaskan (Jatives- 



-- Too often in thosi& few places- where we do have adult 

education we think of. it merely as an illjiteracy < ^ 

prcgram or progran in whidi we are trying to'scrub / 
the older Native people^ into acting and thiiiking like 
white people. These pifograms generate little interest \ ^ ^ 7 
in tfative people we uso their failure as^r defense^ / 
of why. adult, education has not been effective. * . y 

-- Hie keys to success of any educational program are^mainly t 
tht determination of the content of the prograhi to be 
made/^by. the Indian^' themselves, and the freedom and 
resources to carry- out the programs so, identified, loo / 
often we use outside experts who have advanced degrees 
frcm illustrious, jcolleges^ and universities in determining 
the scope and content of our adult education efforts, 

, Ke thei; in^lant these prograns on the Indian reservations and 
act surprised when they fail. Hie only successful ^roach 
would fox:t^e Indians themselves to detennine the scope 
* and cootent of the-adtilt education they want then to provide 
th^it with t^e resources and freedom to carry out those prograns^, 
Hiese principle? t of course^ apply to all facets of education 
and account for the man^ failures we have in Indian education 
because we depend too often on the professional expert rather 
than on the pecple and students to be served for our .direction^ 
guidance and control. , 

Aduft education was not one of the conmittee^s major or minor 
discussion items. Hiat is symptomatic of the concern generated 
for the subject. There is ju^t very little concern for the 
educatioir of 'adults Indian or not -- in this society. 

* 

Adequate funding levels are not the only solution. There is 
a desperate need for imaginative prograns. Hie solution to 
that problem is the heart of this report. Let the Indian 
create the programs that satisfies his needsl - ^ 



VCOTIQWAL EaJCAtIOW --AW ADDED DIMENSION . 

, ' * . ■' ■ 

Vocational education is inportant in Merican society because it provides 

a jneans by which individuals can learn skills that will give them a productive 

place in the society and a means to share in its ^oss national product.. For 

scmetimej stereotype statements about ''Indians ^eing good with their hands" 

led well-meanine e<kicators to prescribe vocational education for Native 

students. Unfortunately, vo<lational education carries a stigina of being 

^'second class'* and vocational education programs offered to Native students 
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were often inanprqpriate in terms of xhe actual job market. For exan|)le, iir 

eoine areas of the country number:; of Native people Jiave been trained ^^'welders 

ii^en there Hally no demand* As a result, vocational education received 

a bad naine^ noofig Nati« people* " . ' , * 

' Neverthe^less,. there is a real need for vocaticHia! education among Native 

people* lUis, training should be aimed at enabling them to^^jprove their ^ 

own hoiising sind living conditiods on reservations and to take advantage of 

^l^loyiqent' opportunities both on and off reservations. Too often tlie planning 

,of vocational^ educational^ tK>t bad sufficient invol^vement of Native {>eople 

in the planning process* Hbwever, local ^^ative involVfanent alone is not 

enough- Well-planned vocational education programs require liaison relation- 

< * ~* 

ships with business, labor and industiy. Jt^oc^tic^ educatioif In its 

t * 
broadest" sense is of growing in^rt^ce in American society because of its 

opportunities to learn product ive.^kil Is * Native people need tg share in 

these Of^rtunities . . ^ 

l^e redefined adult education which covers a broad array of educational 

opportunities f coupled with support plans which enable Native people to take 

advantage of the opportumties , holds premise for the future'.. Adult education 

prograires that offer little more than basic education will eventually fail 

because they do not offer enough/ Basic education plus vocational training 

programs that lead to enplGyment opportunity mUi^t be made 'availaible to all 

Native people who might perceive th^nselves as having finished their fonnal 

' ^1 

educa^on. 

*- ' * ' > ^ 

SPECIAL EDUCATION 

Hie experiences of the Subccnmittee inesbers tended to^ indicate that 
^wer one-third of Nlative elementary ^ and seco^idary students had probleios 
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thdt Tequire spr^ial educational programs^ Native education has kept 
pace in terms of providing special programs for the handicapped and the 
socially or ejnoxionally disturbed^ Hi^Sut^ccmmittee felt thst this phase 
of etkication is in need of further study and will probably becane an 
iJi^Jortant nev emphasis in the future. When one looks ^t the achievement 
record of Native children* the need for programs that deal with special 
learning ,and behavior difficulties (SLBDD the need is overwhelming. Hiere 
is clearly a need foi: studies to detennine the special education needs of 
Native children. 

FEDERAt SUPPORT FOR NATIVE EDUCATION' 

Hie Subcomiittee discussed the various sources of support for Native 
education. It did not have the tijne or the resources to collect the data 
necessaiy for an analysis that would yield. specific reconnendatlons on funding 
level^^ and distribution fomulas^ Hie SiAccniBittee has a general concern for 
the overall level of funding frcm all sources ancKfor the inplications of- 
funds being adzdnistered by several federal agencies^ 4 \ ' 

Hie- concerns for the overall level of funding centered^ around the 
educational inplications of the federal hi rii^' freeze and cutback policies^ 

federal hiring freeze caused vacancies in federal schools to unfilled 
and required tt^tnsfers of people who were not alws^ qualified to fill the 
lieetfed professional edicational to^^. Ihe Subccnmi^tee understands the need* 
ip control inflHticnf but;«fas not convinced that Ut should be done at the^ 
eTtpease of education for Nati^^e children. Henoe^ ths ctMisensus that federal 
i^upport for Native education should be adequate to meet b^sic and" special heeds 

^ Hie SubcoimUttee agreed upon aJidi^ional^ s tudy of the manne?- in which 
funds for Native etbcation are accessed/ Hie priroaty concern in this area 
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was the need for grantsman^hip^ skills in order to get grants for special 
educaticHi projects. Hiosc tribes which have more resources and political 
expertise tend to fare better in obtaining discretionary feikral funds. 
Hie Sibcoitnittee agreed that an agency^ which would coordinate sources of 
funds for Native education would enable Native cannunities to develop 
more coa|)rehensivo educational opportunities for adiiltj special, vocational, 
and other aspects W education. .The establishment of this agency could 
also provide for better pdlic)^ control by Xative people as to who would 
be the recipients of federal money for Native edycatioit. Further study 
and deliberation are needed. . 
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B, lOCRAPHtCAL INFORMATION ABOUT 
SUBCOMMITTEE MEMBERS 
Will Ante II , Qiainnan 



Tribe: 

present Position: 
Background in education: 



IVhite Earth Giippewa 

Director of li^ian Education 
Minnesota* State Department of Education 

-B.S. Degree, Social Science Education, 

Gemidji State College, Bemidjif Minnesota 
'M*S. Degree, Social Science, Mankato 

State College, Mankato, MiTu>esota 
-Doctoral Candidate* Educational Administration* 

University of Minnesota. 
*Nine years teaching and coaching experience 

in public sdiools. 
-Four years administrative experience^ 

Minnesota State Departntent of Education. 



Tribe: 



Alonzo T, Spang* Vice Qiaiirtian 
Northern Oieyenne 



Present Position: 



Background in education; 



Superintendent* Northern Cheyenne Agency, 
Lame Deer, Montana 

-B.S. Degree, Counseling and Psychology, 

liastem Montana Gollcge, Billing;;, Montana 
-M.A. Degree, Couais^,Ung, Arizona State 

University, Tempc* Arizona. 
-Doctoral Candidate* Education, Arizona. 

State University, Teppe,. Arizona* 
-Two years teaching experience in public 

school. 

•Two years teaching in federal Indian schools. 

*Fi\'e years of hi^er education administrna- 
tive and teaching experience at Arizona 
State University, Cook Christian Training 
School, Navajo ComBtinity College, 'and 
University of Montana. 

'One year of administratii'O experience a< 
__ag£ncjL-Si^xintfiiidcni-- 
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Present Position: 



John BoTfaridge, Jr* 
T I in git 



Rackgroiuid in education: 



President and Chainnan of the Board,, 
Sealaska Corporation, Juneau. Alaska 

-B*A. Dcgi^e, Political Science, University 
<?f Midiigan* Ann Arb£>r, Michigan 

-Graduate work at University of Washington 
and University c?f Micfji^an. 

-Six years of teaching experience in public 
schools. 

-Six years of teaching experience in 
boarding high schools and junior collo|*cs. 

-Pive years of administrative experience in 
Alaska Native Public tlealth Service and 
Central Council of the Tlingit and Maida 
Indians of Alaska. ^ 

-.^tember, Alaska State Board of Education. 



Tribe: 

Present Position: 



Ned A. Hatathli 
Navajo 



Background in education: 



President t Navajo Community College 
Many Farms, Ariiona 

-B.S. Degree, Northern Ariiona University, 
Flagstaff, Arizona. 

-Graduate work. University of Colorado* 
-Honorary Doctor of Laws Degree, Eastepi 
Michigan University, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 
-Twenty years of adininistrative experience* 



Overton James 



Tribe;, 

Present Position: 
Background in education: 



Chickasaw 

Administrator » Indian Education Division^ 
Oklahoma State Department of Education 
and Governor; Chickasaw Nation. 

-B.A. Degree, Educationt Southeastern State 

College* Durant, Oklahoma* 
-M.A. Degree, Education, Southeastern State 

College, Durante Oklahoma* 
-Ten years teaching and coaching experience 

in public schools* 

-Seven years administrative experience, 
Oklahoma State Department of Education* 
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Linda St. Peter 
Tribe: Wailaki-Winttffi 
Present Position: Student 



fiadcgromd in education: -Education student at Eastern Montavia 

College, fillings, Montana 

John Rainer, Jr. 

Tribe: . Taos Pueblo-Creek 

Present Pteltion: Student and Counselor in General College^ 

Brigham Youhg University. Provo, Utah 

Background in education: -B.A. De^e, Music Hieory, Brighan Young 

University, Provo, Utah. 
-Masters Degree Candidate^ Guidance and 
Counseling, Brigiham Young University^ 
Provo, Utah. 

-One year teaching experience in general 
college. 

Jon C. Wade 



Tribe: Santee Sioux 

Present Position: Education Specialist. B.I. A.. Aberdeeit 

Area Office, Aberdeenv South Dakota 

Backgromd in education: 



-B.S. Degree. Education. Northern State 
Col lege » Aberdeen. South Dakota. 
-M.A. Degree, Mathematics.. University of 
South Dakota* Venrdlliofi^ South Dakota. 
-Doctoral Candidate, Educational Administration, 
University of Minnesota. 

-One year teaching experience in public school , 

three years in BIA. school. ' 
-Hiree years arfidiiistrative experience as 

State Director of Indian Education. South 

Dakota; jKree years in Bureau of Indian 

Affairs. 
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Tribe: 

Present Ptoition: 
Backgmvid in education: 



Dave- Warren ' ^ 

Santa Clara Pueblo*Otipp^a 

Director, Research and Cultural Studies 
Center, Institute of Asierican Indian 
Arts, Santa Fe» New Mexico 

-B.A. Degree, University of Mexico 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. 
•M.A. Degree, University of New Mexico 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. 
-Ph.D, Degree, university of New Mexico 
Albuquerque, Mexico. 
*IWo years teaching experience in puCflic 
sdiools . 

*Six years of hi^er education teaching at 
University of Nebraska, OklahcHna State 
Uhiversity, and Uhiversi^ of New Mexico. 

*Seven years of administration experience 
^ in Air Force, Peace CoipsT and Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. 

The SUbcomnlttee received staff assistance from ^f^. James Beargho^t, 
Mandan-Arikara, Assistant B:KecuUve Director of the National CoUDCil on ^ 
Indian Opportuni^. 

Sifccocwdttee Activities 

'. ' ^ 

In perfoimance of the duties described in the general and specific 

charges and In accordance with the approved guidelines, the Subcommittee 

engaged in the folloifdng calendar of activities: 

Activi^: Organizational Meeting 

Febniaiy 2S-26, 1971 

Washington, D. 



Date: 
Place: 
Purposes : 



-Orientation to Subconiivittee roles and responsibilities by 
Vice President Agnew and NCIO staff. 

-Hear report on Havi ghurst Study by Dr. Estel le Fu chs. 

•Hear report on Even Chance by Hark nfudoT^a«l LeoiTHTfJ 
Bear King- 

•Hear report on Kennedy -Mondale bill by Ton Susman and 
Forrest Girard. 

-Hear report on Bureau of Indian Affairs education prograMG 
by George Scott, 

•Hear report on J^rfonnance Contracting and Drop-Out 
Prevention by Henry W. See, Joel Kay* and Fran Taricington* 

-Hear report on U.S.* Office of Educatioi programs by 
Helen ScheiiiTeck. 

-Hear report on Indian Convnuni^ Center by Midiael Gross. 
-Hear report on Ramah and Wind River Projects by Michael Gross. 
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-Hear report on Kocfcy Boy Project by Indian school 

-Election of Oiainnan and Vice-Oiaitinan 

Activity: General Ccmittec Meeting ^ 

.Date: March 7-8, 1971 

Place: , Kansas City, Missouri 

Ptirposes: -Meetij^g with Indian menbers of NCIO 

-Clarifications of Subcomnittee's procedural statement 
and bfudget . 

-Hear testimcny from native leaders from throu{^out the 
countiy on self-detemination. 

-Hear Vice President Agnew's statement on President's 
Message of July 8, 1970. 

ATtivity: Role of Subconvnittee 

Date: May 10, 1971 ' ^ ^ " , 

Place: Washington, D. C. 

Purposes: ^a\ainQan meeting vith t4CIC staff and Indian meatbers of 

NCIO to iron out difficulties in fulfilling r^ponsibilities 
of Subccnmittee. ^ 

Activity: Wbtlcing Session 

Date^: May Z4-ZS, 1971 

Place: . Portland* Oregon 

Purposes: -Reported concerns and progress of Subcoaidttee to 
John Rainer^ Sr. and Julia Vadala. 
-Con^leted votk en Procedural Statement. 
-Set meeting <la£es for next two sessions. 

Activity: Hearing on Indian Education Program in Califon>ia 

Hate: July 30*51, 1?71 

Place: San Francisco, California 

Purposes^ 



-ite a r i i iM lupoji mi U.S. Sfln Fya nciscp- Regloftfll Qffieg of - 
Education by Colleen Reimer. 
-Hear report on Bureau of Indian Affairs education 
programs in California Ijy James Hawkins. 
-Hear report on Bureau of Zndi^ Affairs education programs, 
Indian control and Indiam self-deteimnation by 
Jaa^ HawKijis. 

-Hear report on D.Q.U. by James Racine. 
-Hear report on returning lands to native people by 
Grace Thorpe* 

-Hear report on 'Task Force Report on Indian Education", 
tr.S, Office of Education by John Driscoll. 
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Activity^ Hearings on Indian Ecjuc&tion ^ 
Dflter August 27-28, 1971 

Placer Denver, Colorado 

Purposes: -Hear report on United Sdtoiarship Service by Tillie Vtfallcer* 
^ -llear report on native education on the Wind River 
Reseivation by Larry. Murray, 

*Hear report on Problenis of Johnson O^Malley Program in 
■Jtew Mexico by. Willard Scotti ffyton Jones, Seferitw Tenorio, 
and Bernard Koyote. 

^Hear report on u,S. Denver Regional Office of Education by 
Leroy Sevenson, Jill Kincaidi John ^rki Hudolph J. MiniSi 
and Charles Biery, 

Hearings on Federal Agency Indian Education Prograins 
Septentier 29-30* 1971 
Washington* C* 

-Hear progress reports on U,S, Office of Educations' 
program on Indian education by Helen Scheiibeck ' and 
Dick Hayes. 

-Hear progress report on BUremj of Indian Affairs 
education program by Janies Hawkins and Georg? Scott. 

-Hear report on Indian Health Service Programs by 
Dr. George Blue Spruce* 

-Hear report <hi Advisory Conmittee to Bureau of Indian 
Affairs education programs by Dan Honahni. 
-Foimulate plans for preliminary repott. 

Activity: Progress Report of Subcownittee 

Dater V October 27-28, 1971 

Placer Portlandi Oregon 

Purpose: -Presentation of progress report to Indian Cotncil menbers 
of NCIO by James Beargihost,.John Borbridgei Jr*, and 
Jon C. Hade* 

Activity: , Planning Session 

Date: January A-S^ 1972 ' ' - — 



Activity: 
Date: 
Place: 
Purposes: 



Place: St. Paul, Minnesota 

Purpose; -Prepared topics, assignments, and time schedule for 

report to the Qtainnan* Dave Warren, James Bearg^t, 
and Hill Antell attended the meeting* 
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Activity: Hearings on 'Indian Education in Florida 

Date; January 1^-21, 1^72 

Place: Miami, Florida 

Purposes: ^-Working Session of 5ti>comniittee 

*Qn site visitation of Miccosukee Sdiools* Indian controlled. 

Activity: Working Session cm Preliminary Report 

Date: February if -14, 1^72 

Place: St. Paul, Minnesota 

Purposes: -Assifcnpi^t of specific topics to inenl>«rs of Subcomdttee 
by Will Antell, and pr^parati<m of b^di£Ot allocations 
for consultants to mend^ers of Subcommittee. 

*Men6eVs prepared preliminary writing assignments. 

*Sti>coiiiiiittee evaluated writing assignments. 

•Set tijne table for Preliminary Report to be presented 
to Indian nenbers of NCIO 

Activi^: Conplete Preliminary Report 

Date: Manii ^-il, 1^72 

Place: St. Paul> Minnesota 

Purposes: -Collected all. papers by ijientiers of Subcoomittee 
and their consultants - 

*Cbo|)leted preliminary report. ' * . 
Activity: Reporting and Planning Session 
Date: March 21-23* 1P7Z 

Place: San DiegOt Califbmia 

Purposes: -Presented Preliminary Report to Indian members of 
NCIO. 

-Planned First Report to the President of the United States. 
Activity: Hearin^^idlf^ative Student Education 
Date: April 24-26, 1972 



Place; tjallup. New Mexico 

Purposes: -Visited schools under local Indian control C^^nah, 
Roug^ Rodt, and Navajo Community College). 
:^arings on Gallup-McKinley County, Chinlef and 
I Zuni Public Schools 
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Activity; 
Date; 
Place; 
Purposes ; 



Activity; 
Dates; 
Place; 
Purposes 

Activity; 

Dates; 

Place; 

Purpose; 

Activity; 

Dates: 

Place; 

Purpose: 

Activity: 
Date: 
Place: 
Purpose; 



Field visits for Native Education 
May 22-23* 1972 
oklahontet City, oklahoina 

'Hear report of Departoient of Piiblic Instmctixui and 
Jot Programs* ' 

'fiear report of BIA at ^kisko4ee• Assistant Area Director 
Of Education* 

'Hear report of BIA at Anadarho, Assistant Area Director 
of Education* 

*0n site visitation to filA boarding schools* 



Reporting and Planning Session 
June 4-6, 1972 
Washington, D* c* 



'Orientation by Courtis sioner of USOE conoemiRS advisoiry 
tule of Special Education Subcomnittee * ^ ^ 
-Presentation, of USOE pragrans by Deputy CMnissioner^ 

Status nepoTt to Indian Meni>ers of NCIO 

June 14. 1972 

Washington, D* C* 

-Progress Report to Indian MeiHbors of MCIO. 
Report Preparation Session 
{June 29-30, 1972 
Duluth, Minnesota 

'Reaction and revision of prelindnaiy report. Dave tterran, 
Janes Bearghost and Will Antell attended the meeting. 

Hearings on Indian Education in Alaska 

July 10-12, 1972 

Juneau and Anchorage 

-Presentations by State Department of Education, Natives 
Alaskan organizations and federal officials to acquaint 
Subcomtdttee with educational circmstan^ ;of Alaskan 
natives present and future* 
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Activity: WoHcing Session on Prelininaiy Report 

Date; August 26-27, 1972 

Place: Denver, Colorado 

I Purposes: -Review of progress of report by Subconmittee. 
-Review of operating budgets with NIEA. 
-Suggestions for indepth analysis of USOE prograis 
for Indian Education. 

Activity: Progress Report of Subronmittee' 

Date: August 30 » 1972 

Place; Washington, D«> C. . 

Purpose: -Presentation of final draft of report to Indian Council 
Mentors of NCIO by Jiin Bearghosi and Jchn Boibridge^ 
Sul^c(^iiaittee received appro^cal and instructicns to 
proceed. 

Activity: Review of the Final Report 

c:Pate: Noveinber 1-3, 1972 

Place: Seattle, Washington 

Purposes: -Conplete review of final report* 

-Plan procedure for presentation to the Naticnal Couicil 
of Indian Opportunity. 
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; TowMi Beonomlc Developimiit for Native 
Amrican Commvnittes 

r»it I: DEVELOPMENT HtOSPECTB AND PROBLEMS 



A STATISTICAL PROFILB OF THE INDUN: THE LACK 
^ OP NUMBER^ 

Bv Stephem A, Lamo61m»» 

FOBEWOED ^ ; 



b^^fA on' ttmtnte^ infotouitiMk ^oneeoiliif cttzmt «eoQoole tnd 

A. Lioflone poUrtv oat U»c radi Ata Ividnplj not avmUable with 
refcpAct *o the.Ainerlcftn Joctljuii* Jnfortoatioii compiled on « ^tMerfs- 
tioo teito moce adeqiMlip « htutdred f«m afo tbm le Is «,t 

JiMttui proctu» luTe rUea from $7 jdUUoo ioperbftpslSOOsiil- 
tlMi <tfeOOoekiK>wi^ez^ total), AtldttkeiiaiDberotlndUlM 
Mem JnvMletfam bat rlM tran 290,000 to nearir 400^ After 

a detailed ootllDe.fOT.u tnComtlooal handbook on tte 



deemed to profide the economic and «ctal data 



which aro ya c a t lat to any ■ 

The purpose of Chis papcv^is to point out absence of adequate 
statistical information on the American Indian and l^e need for such 
information by the Federal. Government^ the variotis States, the tribes 
. themadves and ihe private ot^nizations active in the field. In At 
^libr^ of Congress Main Catal<% there are — under the heading 
Indiam^MNi^ih AmeneQ—l2 drawers of cards. Twelve drawers con- 
■> tain approgmately.lff><)6 0 c ards and of this number only 16 cards are 
ninder~uie subheading ^dftao^ and 11 cards undw the subheading' 
Chwus. ^et under the subheadings PotUry and LegeitdB thene are I03 
for the formw and 314 for Ute latter/Vnder ^e subheadings PopiUa- 
tim and Intome there are no cards at aU. The only reason for thb 
observation is to point out that a person with an interest in the Ameri- 
can Indian can get much more information on subjects such as pottery 
and legends tfian he can ou the income^ educational attainment^ 
landf etc.^ of the American Indian toda/.** 

In any discusaion oonceming statistical information about the Am«w 
icon Indian, hta problems* and progress^ one oAthe prime sources of in- 
formation would seem to be tfie Annual Reportlof die Oonimisaioner of 



**Miieh of the ma^uTavaju!^ it^^^^epi^SSfit of Interior, Burenu 
of Indian Affalis tm the American Indian is not available in public libraties 
beeauae (I) there it no prosram to dreulate nieh itemstto the libraries and (3) it 
li not combined in one pufaUeation that could be printed at the Government 
Printing OAee and sent to depository libcaries. 
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Iiidiaii ^iffajF». One hundred years — the Annuel Report of 

the Commissiouer 6t Indian Affairs/ E* Parker, was pubtished in 
book form and contained 619 pages of infonnation. The report in- 
cluded a 43-i>iige statement by the CoAnntasioner concfming general 
problems, i>oticy deici^ons during the year, and a sumniuy of the 
sitiifltiou at ranous field jurisdictions, then tdehtified as: Washington, 
Oregon^Califomiai Nevada^ Arizona^ Utah, New Mexico, Colorado, 
Wyomii^, Idaho, Montana, Dakota, the Northmi Supenntmdebo 
(Nebraska), the Cental Su]>erintendeiKy (Kanaaa, Indian Territoty), 
the i^uthem Superihtendency (Indian countrr south of Kansas and 
^'est of Arkansas), Independmt Agencies, ^Indiana Not Embraced 
in Any Agency. Following the CoouQissioii^s atatenieni are reporta 
from each agenc^^, some miscellaneous reports concerning Indians, and 
a section on statistics Cm addition to locU statistics pren throu^iottt 
the re^«ui) .54 pag^ Jong, contaii^ing 'detailed tabtea on popqlatioa, 
ed^ica^n. ttfpriimlture, trust futids, tmst bud aakti; and baJwties of 
the XjJ&, Government. 

In contrast the latest arailable Annual Repor^ of the Coibmia- 
sioner* — 1967 at 'i;hi8 wiiting-*contains IS pages (double spaoed) 
iitcluding approximatdy six pages of pictures. Statistical tables 
(two^third^ or one page) include (1) Avi'ards Indian daims Com* 
mission^ (2) Budget, Department of the Interiof^, Bureau of Indian * 
Aifairsptod (3) Income from Mineral and Surface Leasing of Indian 
Lands. Of course, the Bureau publishes separate reporta thai €Dr 
compass other subjects^ for example: VJS. /ttdton roptdation cmJ 
Lam;^ SuaiBiie$ Caneeming Indian BducaUon,^ etc., but thepopul^' 
tion statistics are seven years old, those for land are six years old^ 
and those t&t education are twf> years M.^^ The Bureau oMndtan 
'Affairs complies various statistical reports but tbey are'eitber for 
adminiatrative use jonlW or in iome cases, not euitent wougb tot 
effective use^ An exomJiU is bbe Stmmary of Bi^rv^H^Ihpe t o f m m i 
SttidUa/ a continuity study, begun ^In response^^ a growing aware- 
ness of the need for more rnUaUe hmnan. and nfhtural..iesouree* . 
data ^ e a Q^iier pui)}ieations such BS^the^niHi^^^Sita^ 
mary ^ cominled bv the Branch of ^nployment Assistance and tbe ^ 
Annual Bepori on Indian 2^ndi^\voislAMx^ value to the * 

entire Fecferal Government, structure, the Indiana "and private of^ 
gimizatioiy if they were (1) pubHrfied toggayri (2) in g sonww hat . 
different m>m; and (3J covered the ssine perioa of time. ^ 

These observations are not inteiMled as an indictinent of tbe Bureau 
ot Indian Affairs^ but to iBustrate''that it is oonsideraMy' easier for a^ 

mcveisa lepdri with staUtUcs op to fiuM.SO^ btttJUiis Is evktetlr tor 
litaited use fliiiee tbe dder putilieatioii relemd to Is sent in aasmtjtoi 
oQ ladisit land. - * 

^Thb leport covets IndiaD students- Irdoei act provide 
edooattoii m the Ibdiaa laber toee which wookibe v«f uatfaL 

ACaln iseiT; * FMSfCM i*»o«t tnm tat CM- 



rcafeaKher to study tbe couditioii|A of the Americati j^ndi&ti 100 yeArs 
^ ago tftan it is to study conditjons'todaY. The tnforau^tion needed todgy 
' fcracatweq, incomafote. and, in some yascfta, unavailable, nonexistent, 
■W contradictory ^ it » undMstaiftiatoie tKat the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs statUtkal data is geared to the Bureau's ou'n~ needs and lifted, 
by ayailahla funds and staC But there is a real need for more complete 
and current information throughout the eovemment. 

Ill times pMt one of the finest sourees of information wa^ 
rept^ of each iffsac/ auperintendent Uiat appeared, in the Bureau 
Annual Hjeports during the 1800's.^ Agencsy reports a primary 
source ptovidtng a "bird*s fve" vievir of Uie reservation* snd any 
pfobiema the Indians might have bad, but the puUication of such 
reports was discontinued early in tfab century. Th^ absence of such 
reports today prevenla the study'of a i^ren reservation — and th^ «xbt^ ^ 
' IBS cooditions-^^yer a period ti years^ Whatever information is avails * 
Mjb, hyr sgttocy* is ginoerally^ found in congressional studies. 
^HMe^ng; the comparataveinformatioaal picture — 1969 and 1869-r^ 
mindi we m^t point out that i n I8ft9 the expenditure of the Bureau o^ 



there are 



yesr igw. by contrast^ the JSu^ qi 
\ approximate ly I2M).000,000. the stag 
about 300»0061n^snslmng^on trust 



if ovtt ftflOO PWDle voiMi^^ 




In a ddition7 . 
ut g l 50,gggj 
Indian i 



weac„.^ 
L Piper G ov- 



tbe Ueparfaaen t orHealtb 

the QffiWof E^nomic'^TOrtu^ Jifico^ 
nomic iieveiopnieiil Administration, Small Business Administration, 
I>epartaient of Houstng and Urban Deydopment, Farmers Home 
Adminiatratioii, Bural fiactriflcation Administration, Forest Service, 
Bufwu of ^port Fisheriss and W^dlifet Bureau of Comm^Mnal Fiah^ 
_U.& Oaobigical Sjurvej^, and the Department of Labor (Man* 
pow^ Development aad Trainiiig Act) apsjyd annually an additional 



»7ft,IIOO,OQO or mO] 



re on Indian programs;- 
iHlirttifl anent — no one k 



total— am^_^^||^ 
> It IS 




ormation on 

unanpl^yment. average 
mip> reseJ T ation pop ula* 
i5ureau of indian ASain 
does hot have a reaeareh orgmniiatuftir tiiat can provide the Congress 
with each u^to^date information and Congress* as a result, has been 
foned to undertake much of the basie research necessary to legislative 
action in the field of IiuUaa affairs. The only alternative for we Con^ 
gnsa is to oonteol itself with atatiaUcs that are, in many cases, five, 
twenty t br more yeais old, and often incomplete and inaccurate, 
fnie result <A Ihia pronlcm is a lack of "bontinui ty of statistical infonna* 
'Son on the conditions of the Ameiicau Indian. Therefore there is no 
aound basis for comparison to detennine the increase or decrease of 
idrin pfoblams ot indeed thsLUiLpfovement or lack of improvement in 
Uie eowomy of ff^dj—fc ti^^^X 
The Auisau of the Cmsus publisbes ratiji^ detailed information on 
B, but aa the Bureau of Indian Affairs points out ^ / 
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Becmise tlie eiiuiuemtton districts for the Decenninl Ceiisu.s do 
i;ot geiiemUv luatoh reservation boundariesp and trust land niuy ; 
be scattennf in 5H>nie areii^, the Bureau cannot use Ceiisu$> dnt« 
for estimating and planning for potential service requirements. 

In disl-tls^d1lg the general Census, the Bnreau of Indian Affairs :$t»ited 

that: 

The oount of Indians in the 1960 Decennial Census wti^ Uie 
most accurate tdnce l930p when all persons were ask^ if they 
were Indian and additional questions were asked of those ^vho 
said they were Indian. In 1940 and 1950 enunieraters did not 
ask questions abiSut race and used their own judgment. This 
resulted in many undercountSp especialjhr in large cities, and 
in counties and states without Fedferal Reservations^ where the 
scattered Indian population ^vas not generally recognized and 
recorded. 

In 19H90 people' in postal areas received enumeration sheets by 
mail on which tbey recorded the basic information about tbem^ 
selveSf including race. In non-postal areas enumerators .were 
instructed to ask questions about race. The result was a higher 
count of Indians than ever before* 
The major problem enconnbered in using Census Bureau statistics 
is that th« Federal Government Indian program does not extend to 
all persons of Indian ancestry but only to those under the jmisdtction 
o{ the Bureau of Indian Affaurs. Another related problein that has been 
a question tor generations is ''Who or what is an Indian?** Neither 
the Congress nor the Executive Branch has defined Indian other than 
tor the purpose of a specilic piece of legislation. An "Indian** can be a 
person with anjrwhere firom a dro^ of Indian blood to a full-blood in 
the present confusion over definition. For example, there are people 
recognized by the Federal Qovemment as Indians, others recognized 
by the various States, and others by the Census Bureau. As another 
example ol the confusion^ the Bureau of Indian Affairs publication 
on Indian land and' population carried a covering memo stating: - 

Because of differences in ddinitions and in the wording and 
timing of requests for population data, there has been ^ide 
variation in statements aoout Indian population. This liassom^ 
times led to misunderstandings* To prevent such tmsund^* 
standings the data in this publication should be used throughout 
the Bureau for public statements and replies to information 
reM[iue8ts until later figmres are available and officially distributed. 
During the SSth CongresSp the House Interior Committee published 
a stud^ on the American Indian * and pointed out that during the 
stndy It had encorntu^ the same problem of definiticm: 

. Another tispect of the committee study uicluded an analysis 
of expi^nditures by the various state governments for assikitanoe 
to Indians. In drafting the questionnaire directed to state officials, 
the committee again encountered one of the most perplexing 

Questions in this field: Who is an Indian?. Various Federal laws 
dRue an Indian for tiie purpose of the legislation itself and Fed- 
eral Qovernment agencies are not in agreement concerning the 
re<;ipients of services provided by them to variously draned 

PrtDt Htt. S8. SIS p. 
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**IiidianB." ^Didcussioii of the temi *'Indtaii" follovrs.) This is a 
geiierul racial definition of the people knouu as "Indians**; 
however^ the ^}»robleni at the moment hi- who are ''Indians'* 
for the piir|>ose of supplying t$er\-ices to these )>eople by the Fed- 
eral una iSinte Government/ . 

The Committee then went on to i>oint out tbat the Department of 

Healthy EJdncaUon, and AVelfare — 

coustdem an individual to be an Indian "if Jie is regarded as an 
Indian by the connnnnity in ubicb he lives as evidenced by sucb 
favtors as membership in a tribe, residence on tax-exempt land, 
ownc^rsbip of restricted ]>ro)>erty, and active imrticipation tn 
tribal affain." 

For the purpose of a State ret-^vin^ fhiancial assistance for Indian 
educationf the Code of ¥'ederal Ri^ulations required % or more Indian 
Uood: For the piu'iKme of eligibility for cattle loaiis the reunirBment 
was meitiberahtp in a tribe and % or more Indian blood. However, 
under tbe regulations concerning law and order any |iersoJi of Indian 
descent and a member of a recognized tribe vitm considered an Indian^ 
Tbe Indian R^rgatuzation Act of 1934 (48 Stat. 984) authorizes the 
tribes themselves to define ''Indian** for ptuposes of ^ tribal'taember- 
shtp. In contacting States u'ith lai^ Indian pojmlatioiis the Com- 
mittee found that two States accepted tbe individual's omnion^ four 
used the "recognition in the community" aj>proach, Alaska reairired 
% Indian Uood, five accepted residence on a res^vation, and one 
t used the Census Bureau definition. Th^ Committee t*oncluded its . 
discussion concerning the definition of Indian ^^-ith a statement that 
is undoubtedly as accurate today as it was then: 

The defin ition of ' 'Indian *'_j)resents one of the most difBcidt 
, pro^emsm tlic field of Indian affairs and no doubt acc-ounta for 
many' of the nicongtetencies in various data _sm)nlied. to the 
^ committee. Althoia^' aP e ncaged j n" t^l ieH^ use. ta e terni^^^JIii- 
dians/' by applying the man^ and vmed defiml^fis we 
_a kaleidoRCope of ever^hanptu; groui>s. This accon nta'for nian y 
fif ^tbc Jnwtratipns ^ nd diffictuties .in, deafing ^^- itii India n leps- 
laUon? 

The research done over the years, by the Coiu^ess^ to obtain 
adeqnate information on areas, uithiu the field of nidian affaitii, of 
tegtslative concent has been carried on with the coinntittee staffs 
available and the assistance of Labrary of Conxress staff* as needed. 
As far back as 1904 when Oharies J. KappTer — a iSetiate Indian 
Affairs Comntittee staff member — compiled the first ivro ^'olumes of 
\ his four volume publication^ Indian Lam and Treatiest the very same 
[ informational pn>b!ein eop^^ted. The introditctioti to Kap|)ler's volume 
i I states that — 

j an accurate compilation of the treaties, law's, executive orders, 

i and other matt^ reSating to Indian affairs, from the oi'ganization 
\ of tbe Government to tbe present time* has been nrgetitly needed 
) for many years, and its desirability has been r€|ieAtedly empho^ 

sized by the Commissioner of Indian Affaits in his annnal rejwrts 

to the Congress.** 
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Ill the Slbt CVtifsress the "compilation''" \\-«s published, th« 

H^iuse Interior dunnuttee |M>iiited out that it had — 

\o\i^ L'ei-o^iiized the ueed for ^thering into one compilation aU 
avuilable important statistical information ndative to toe Indians 
Under the caimnittee jurisdiction and the Itycs affecting such 
Indians. 

In 1952 \^'hen the revised compilation \k-as published the Committee 
totaled that — ' \ 

Congress x^'ants information on the histoV^r of the special legisla* 
tion' affecting the several tribes, and statiaiical information re- 
^^ardine the effects of this legislation and the policies pursu^ 
under on the social and economic progress and wdfare of the 
tribes themselves. 
Duriii|; the 85th Congress (1958) there was some cx>ncem about 
the diinnushiiig Indian land base. The Senate Interior Committee 
found that ^'detaOed statistics on the extent of Indian trust land dis- 
posals were not available in Washington'' and undertook an extensi\'e 
research^ l>roject entitlecl /nrfian Ixmd Transacticnr.-^ The problem 
\\-as> aeain [pointed out in 1959 when the Honee Interior Committee 
pubiisned a study on Go\'emment*Indian relations and stated 
that— 

In past years the Congress has been frequently handicap)>6d by 
the lack of available np^t<Mlate and, accurate information re- 
lating to the various probleuts within the vast Add of Indian 
Affairs^ 

Another extensive study was made in 1959 by the Senajte Interior 
Committee on the Indian hrirship land problem and the Chairman 
stated that his — 

Intention was to make avaOabte to ihe members of this Com* 
mittee a detailed analyeis of the problem which could be used 
in drafting corrective legislation. 
The Congress has relied heavily on its own staff, with some assist- 
ance from the Library of Congress staff, to cany out extensive studies 
on specific issues before the Congress. However, in each case, the staff 
starts from "scratch'' and must oonlnct pertinent Oovemment 
agencies, tribes, indivtduab, Indian interest organisation^ and, after 
collecting the basic data, proceed to the analysis. Thte has been mostly 
a "one^hof' approach since neither the congressional committees nor 
the Library of Congress has the staff necessary for continuous data 
collection, analysis^ and pubUcaiion^ The following dtatioiis indicate 
the depth of research and the span of subject matter that Uie Congress 
has covered in the field of Indian affairs^ 

1904 58th Congress, 2d Session. Senate. Committee on Indian 
Affairs. Charles J. Kappler. Indian Afair$: Lw» and TVeafift. 
Vol. L (Laws, 1162 p.). Vol. CReaties, 1099 p.). Senate 
Document 319. 

Affslni^SMffftatlM ^fM^ttMlSSAmg U ih$ UmiU4 SMI«* ^ iM Ttr- 

Htcrv 0f Akf*M*,Imt(Mdm^ Cirimtt^. tMtm ^nS Tf^y* JUfmtm$ Buch JaJiiMv Jvis« ISw 
ISOO. S*rivl !r«*SD. mop. . . ^ . ..^ - - ^ ^ 

CMBlttM «a Mm AUr», K^^mwIthMmwm U th% mtft J U t^ him m Amik9riMtm§ m 

X««lnrMM#3C(M. DtetaW 1, imTCttB^ttlt Ftlit. SIS pi. 

>>8eS•^^'sS^ 6^gnm. M BvMioa, Qtuittot m Isti«i«r aai UMlat Atiln* tmmm 
ITHrvJbf^ L«fid £ifrv«^ CwtauM FitBt* s voli^ p. 1. 
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19L3 C2d Congre4«i. 2(1 Session. Setidte*' Committee on Indian 
Affnirs. Churles J< Kappler, Indian Ajfairs: Laws and Trfoties. 
Vol III. (Laws). Senate Document No. 719. 798 p. 

1920 7Qtb Coiigt^, l&t^ Session. Senate. Committee on Indian 
^ Affathi. Charles 3- Kappler. Indian Affairs: Law and Treaiies. 
(Laws). Senate Document No. 53. 1406 p. 

1050 SJ^t Cotiffms, 2d Session. House. Committee on Public 
Luids. Subcommittee oalndian Affairs. CmpibUiimaf Material 
Relating to ike Indiana of ike United States and the Territory of 
^AlMka, Including Ckrtain Lawe and TreaHtB Affecting meh 

-^--^ Indians. Jmie 13, 1950. Serial No. 30* 1110 p. 

1952 S2d Coiieraas, 2d Seefsicn. House. Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affaira. Report with Respect to Ae Hwse Resolution 
AuUkorizing the Oommittee on Interior and InsyUtr Affairs to Gm^ 
dvci an Inoestigaiion of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. House ^ 
Report No. 2603. 1594 p. (plus 157 mape and mdex). ^ 

1052 S2d C<MiAr«89, 2d Session. House- Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. Statistieal Charts Regarding Ae Indians of the 
United States. 45 p. 

1954 83d Congress, 2d Session. House. Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affair. Report imth Respect to the House Resolution 
Authorizing the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs to 
Conduct an Inffestigation of the Burtaiu of Indian Affairs. House 
Report No. 2680. 576 p. 

1958 85th Conertts, 2d Session. Senate. Committee on Interior and 
Insular ^aira. Indian Land Transactions: An Analffsis of the 
ProhUms and Effects of Our IHminiahing Indian Land. BasCj 
190-1967, pMnmittee Print 838 p. 

1959 85ih Conmes, 2d Seesion. House. Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. Prtoent RelaHonB of ih€ Federal €h>vemmeni to 
the Ameriean Indian, CoiAmittee Feint No. 38. 346 p. 

1959 8dtli CoKWTtsa, lat Ses^on. House. Committee on Interior and 
Insular JJlairs. Indirect Services and Expenditures hy the Fedr 
em/ OofjemineTit for the American Indians. Committee Print No. 
14. 61 p. 

1960 8dth Coneriis, 2d Seifiion. S«iate. Ccanmittee on Int^r and* 
Insular Affairs. Indian HeirAip Land Surveg, Committee Print 
3 Vols. 1186 p. 

1960 86th Conmsa, 2d Session. House. Committee on Interior and 
, Insular iwaira. Indian Heirehip Land Study. Committee Print 
No. 27. :3^:Vola. (Vol. h 655 d.; Vol U, 1010 p.). 

1962 87th Consressr 2d Session. Senate. Cimimittee on Appropria^ 
ttons. FeJh^ Facilities for Indians, 1955-1961. 200 p. 

1963 88th Consress, 1st Session. Senate. Committee on Appropria- 
. lions. Federal Facilities for Indians, 29 p. 

1964 88th Confess, 2d Session. House. Committee on Interior and 
Insider Affaiis. List cf Indian Treaties. Committee Print No. 
33. 45 p. 

1964 88th Conffrefla^2d Session. Senate. Committee on Appropria* 
tions. Feoktal Facilities for Indians* 25 p. 
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19G4 sStli l\m^'res^, 2<1 Session, House. (\»miii>ltee on Interior and 

Innnlur Affairs, Infotmaiion on JHemoralof Itfstncti09i$ on Atntr' 

ican Intlians. Coninuttee Print No, 38, 90 \h 
194>5 S9tb Confess, Ut Session, Senate. Counnittee on A|tj)ro]iria- 

ytidnji. Feikral Faciiitifafor liulianB, 390 p, 
19t>6 S9tb Coiiffress, 2<1 Sfcssioii. Senate, Comntiltee oi> Appntpria- 

tions. Federal Facilities for Indiam, 856 p, 
1967 90tfa Cooerefltf, \sl Session, Senate, Committee on Appropna* 

^tions. Federal FacUit*€$for Iniiam, 862 p. 
The studies listed represent only a sc^ction of congressional publi- 
cations on the subject of Indian Affairs, but show the continuing 
^ngressional interest in the subject and the intent to pass effective 
legislation even though eictenaive research is reanired to establish the 
basic facts. While these studies have been moetfaelpful at the time of 
publication, and — for lack of mwe recent information — gtiO represent 
the latest, "infofmatlon" ULjptne casee^ thc^ could be much more 
useful if thery nvtee current,fHowever, with the Federal Government 
spending increased amounta on Indian programs and more and more 
agencies providing services to Indians^ we seem to be iA a position 
of having less information while programs, escpenditures and ^taff are 
increasing, 

W here does one go to find a complete list of all agencies and bureaus 
' in the Federal Government operating Indian pn^irams? Bow much 
does the Federal Government expend on Indian programs each year? 
Are all the programs using different definiUons of "Indian"? Bow 
does an Indian or an Indian tribe fii^out^about all the programs and 
how thev can benefit bom tfaem?/Uow can the Congress legislate 
effectively and how can the Ex^utf^^ Branch program effectively, if 
we do not have accurate and current statistics on unemployment^ 
^ educational attainmentjand interests, income^ etc,, for those Indian^ 
residing on reeervationsyi'hese are some of the questions that have 
been brought up from nSie to time by the Congress and researchers 
in tite fidd. There obviously is a real need for current information, 
published in usable form, and available tlirou|^out the country. 

The experience of Re^esentative William V, RothinattMnpting to 
untan^e the mass of all Federal assistance programs is instructive. Fol- 
Icn/^ii^W^eiS^t^onth stu^ in which some 1,091 distinct program^ 
wei^Sidentified, Representative Roth noted that *'no one ai^where; 
knows how many programs tlwe are; information on some programs is 
virtually impossible to obtain," The results of the Rom study of 
Federal assistance promms in general are an accural r^ection of the 
problem in the field of Indian programs, and there should be a similar 
concern to develop comprehensive and detailed information on Indian 
jirograma ^ 

Fortunately, in this day and age, the proUem could be approached 
through the use of compute andthe centralixatton of source material. 
Once the information is fed into computers the basic task is correcting 
and up-dating statistics and program information. In an attempt to 
determine the tynes of information thatjvould be itiost useful in such a 

gubUcation careful attention was,^v^to Congressional needs in the 
eld of Indian affairs over the^put few decades* The following outline 
will give the reader an mdication of how vahiabk a "Handbook" 
could be, X 



Part I 

INDIAN TREATIES, AGREEMENTS, AND EXECUTR^ 

ORDEBS ^ N 

* (This part wotikl be based on Kajinler^s Laws and T^ties, 
Koyce's Indian Land Cessions, atid the National Archives' 
Ijtst of Documents Concenunp the Negotiation of Ratified 
Indian Treaties. The tirigiumatii^ti <*otild place the treaties^ 
Bfreentents, and exec^utive orders in chronological order mth 
the inaiis and lists of reUted documents \iitli the pertinent 
treaty.) 

Paet U 

HISTORY, LEGISLATION, AND CURRENT CONDITIONS 
ON INDIAN RESERVATIONS 

Note.— The following wotild be* a **form" report filled out 
by the Federal Officer in ^har^ each year. It is based on % 
^^ueslionnaire on a reservation profile" dratted by the 
Bureau of Indian Affaris a twr y«ars ago. Some changes 
have been made. 

A. ^fomenidatHn. 

L Proper name qf 1ribe$. If unorganized the genctaUy 
accepted name. 

B. land, 

1. Xoeofim.^ Describe the reservation's geographic loca- 
tion Hithin a State or Statee and county or counties. 
Describe the proximity of trade centers, identifying 
the same and giving a general statement concerning 
size, population, and industry. 

2. nifMCe. State the Imgth of the growing season, the 
length of the tourist or recreational season, aod give 
avera^ temperature ranges and avenge annual 
precipitation.^ 

3. Iffismctd* Give the initial date of estabUihment of 
the reservation and ^ups and/or tribes for whom es- 
tablished, and citations to treaties, laws, and neeu- 
tive ordera aod onginal and pteeent Una area of the 
reservation^ 

4. (hmsr9kip. (a) "Dibal (trust and fee separate^), 
trust allotted, QovetnnientK>wned (totals as of Jun<» 
30, last &cal ]rear). (1^ Cbaracteristios of owneislup. 
Show the pattern of ownership, whether it is checker^ 

^ boarded, scattered or contiguous. Make a brief 

comment on the possible imim>vemMit in the charac- 
teristics of ownership by unitization, ^dication, etc. 

5. PrttttU Land Use. Indude the m^^or categories of 
land use on the reservation with an average by per^ 
centage of each type, e^g^ farmii^, grazing, commer' 
ctal, etc* Tlie percentage of Indian and jhon-Indian 

iKwd 



use of Indian land slMHild abo be given. The various 
categories of use should include a breakdown between 
individual Indian trust land and tribal lands. 
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6. Heirship* Xttmber ^nd i>ercdittag» bi«akdo\vn of 
aUotted trust tracts belonging to a single owner, 2-10 
owners^ over 10 owners. Number of probate cases 
completed' during the l&dt fiscal year aiid tlie number 
pending. Total acreage in heirHiip atattis. Describe 
the heirship problNn on the reseirvatioii. . 

7. PoUjUitd. Ctive a brief statemmt on reservation land 
potential. Describe trib^ land aoquisition program, 
if any. Indicate income from tribal land purchases 
made during Uie last year and the purchase price. 

8. Transportahion. Describe the msior highways giving 
access to the reservation and tne intra^Teserration 
roads. Bow many miles of roads are there on the res- 
ervaUon? Bow many milse of roads aie Bureau main* 
tained? What jurtsdiction(a) maintain the balance? 
Indicate commierfdal airports and railroads nearest to 
the reservation. list by percentage use of toanspor* 
tatioD, such as truck, car^ horse» publk; etc Does 
the present adequacy or ihadeouacr of the' road 
aysteiQi hinder or help economic aevelopment of the 
reiaervation or the Indiaa'a wotfc oppprtuntties? 

1. IU$idefU ToiaL (a) Give the total number of Indian 
reddents on the reservaUon, number of familiea, 
average number per tamUr, average s«e» ud other 
pertinent data, (b) Ptoviae anular iniormaUon for 
Indians residing adjacent to the reservation, i.e., 
service area populatwn. (c) Stats bricAv population 
trends* (d) Provide totsl number of adults (over 18), 
subdivided bT ssi^ and the total numb^ of mtnon. 
(e) Ftovide the total number of Indians resiifiiig on 
the reaervaUon who aie members of teibes other than 
those in residence. 

2. Tribal Memheniki^. (a) Give total memberrinp of 
tribe at presMit ttme. U an estimate, indicate, (b) 
Date of latttrt tribal roU. 

D. Tnbol Adia^istraiiim ani 0ooemmenL 

U Ch^mtmg Bod^. Give bistofy of the tribal governing 
body, its functtone, and membemlup^ 

2. BudaeL Give income and expenditttres for tbe last 
fiscu year differentiating between tribal and other 
funds. 

3. Member Oime Pariieipo^^ Dseeribe tbe interest and 
activiW of tribal members in tribal or social affaita 
and ^^reservation, non-Indian affairs. 

E. DispoeiHon of JvdgmerU Awarde, 

1. Put, I>escribe and evaluate the use of any Judg^ 
ment awards in the past. 

2. OitrrenL How does the tribe propose to use funds 
from the current award? (Attach any resotutions or 
program oudinea.) 
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' F. Econcmie AeHmties and PoUnii<U$. 

1. ReurvoHm DepetovmeiU- Indicate both resource de- 
velopment and tnaustriftl or commerciel potential for 
the res«r\'atioii. 

2. LtAor Fcree. (a^ List tbe number of resident Indian:^ 
employed on or near the reservation, (b) List the 
number of unemployed under the headings: tempo- 
raiy, eeaaonal. and permanent. A breakdo>Aii by sex 
8h<mld be induded. AIsq dteUi^ish between those 
reaiding on Uie mervation and those ad/acent to. 

3. EmploymefU OpvorhmiHtM. (a) BnxAj state the live- 
lihood source nktoiy of the Indian Mpttlation. 
(b) Discuss the livelihood sources for nonJndians on 
tb« reservation and in adjaoeni areas. 

4. IneomBftam BtiervaHon KtwurttB. (a) List the totel 
tne<HDe from surface leases of all types, both to the 
Indiana and non-Indiana. If free use, or lesa than 
fair mailfet vslue, is approved to Indian operators^ 
calculate the rental rate on the average income from 
non^Indian us*, (b) For firazinf permits, use the 
same aa above, (c) For Umbers ^ve the gross dollar 
income from stumpage aoJd; give estimated value of 
free-use forest produeta harvested, (d) For minerals 
include income from leases^ bonuses, royalties, etc. 
(e) For commercial recreation^ give the net profit 
from Indian and tribal recreational enteritises. (0 
Under bnaioeas enterprises, list the net profit from 
tribal enterptiseB other than recreation. 

« S. lnc€m/$ from Emplcymmt for Rmrmiion RtiiderUt. 
* (a) This should mclude a breakdown of those seU- 
empkyed, and the Indian operator's income, less eco- 
nomic rent for land s^ operatmg en>etises. (b) For 
those self-onployed, other than in agricultural opera- 
tions, calculMe uie dbposable income from the Dusi- 
ness* (c) Odier tlum seu-uni^oyed should include all 
income from wages for Indians living on and working 
on, or living on and worUng near the reservation. 
Tnia should mclude ^ typea of employment (Federal 
Ctovemment, tribal, industrial, andpnvate business^. 
A breakdown of major employers l>y skilled, semi* 
skilled^ or unskilled workers should be included, (d) 
Estimate the value of services received from the 
Federal Qovemment Uiat « non-Indian in the sur- 
rounding area would have to pay for. 
. /neeiw jrvm JESmrums md Empuyn^etU. For purposes 
of compatisonf the total income from resources and 
empioyment should be divided by the number of 
familiee on the reservation to indicate the average 
amount per family that can be expected from these 
sources. 

^ 7. AfedwA Bff€€iwe Family Buying Income in Sttrramd' 
ing CounhiB. Include a comparison of on-reservation 
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income per faniUy mtb. the income of non-Indiana 
Unng in counties sunounding the reserratton. Thia 
appears to be the best measure of income that should 
he expected for Indian reservation residents. A 
national or state income level is too general and baa 
less application to the program objectives. 
Health. 

1. Uniied StaUs Public Health. Semce. What facilities 

are ^rovid^d by the United^Staies Public Health 
Semce? 

2. Adequ^if^- Are these focilities adequate to meet the 

beaJtb needs of Indians? 

3. Use. Are the facilities fully used by Indians? 

. 4. Needs. What are the major b«dth needs of the Reserw 
vation? 

5. TVoefT aiid^htto^ion. Describe bri^y the availability 

of water and sanitary facilities to meet normal 
needs for both family and communis. 

6. Comparison. How do each of these services compare 

with those of non-Indian fanuKesin thesurrounoing 
areas? 
B. WelSare. 

1. General AesisUince, Give the BIA general asaistanca 

for the last fiscal yaar by number of ^uaes, persona, 
and ^ount, and a breakdown of high and low 
months for such assistance. 

2. Other Financial Assistance. Any Federal, State, or 

county assistance to Indians received through 
county Departments of Public WeUaie. Incite 
types of cases, total cases, and total numW ot 
persoiis involved. 

3. Commodity Program. The numbers involved and the 
^ cost of ally commodity program* 

4. Summary. Give total of tribal members receiving 

assistance and indicate categories. 

5. Atlihide, What is the attitude of State and local 

officials regarding weUu^ to Indians? 
I. Education. 

I. Letfel. Give the avarage educational level for the 
fdlowing age groups in terms of the highest grade 
completed. 



. lS-2;yMn^ lackniv«_ -« 

. 2t^ j^«H>.*.** * * , ^ ,„ ^ ,„ „ * ; , 



2. School Age Population, Give the numben^ of reaideitt 
tribal members in the following age groups. 
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School FaciliiisMi Give thft foU<m-in£ data regarding 
school facUiiiea on the i«B«rvation (»st fiscal year). 



4* SpeeidU. (a) I>escrjbe briefly jMirticipation of Indian 
parents in 8Cho<d affaire, (b) What is the attitude o{ 
tribal mambm toward edueationt (c) ^»QCial prob^ 
lenis related to school attendance, dropouts, et<;. 
(d) Special services such as connseUng, adult educa- 
tion, etc*, availahle or needed in local schoids aiid 
communities, (e) Sehfdarship aid (if any) provided 
bv the tribe* 

5* If available, pro\^e the same for 1, 2, 4 (a) and (c) 
coDCCfiung the non-Indiao population in stfrrounding 
area. 

I. EsnUin^ GmdUwht, la) Briefly state the adequacy 
of eriatin^ housini;. (b) Give the percent of Indian 
homes with electricity and telephones, (c)^ Briefly 
desorflke the availability of water and aanitai^ facile 
Uea. (<0 FtoTidethesMoeinffHrmationfor noil-Indiaiis 
ot sunroundti^ areas. ' , 

fiotfttM AuUiriiy, Has the tribe established * hoits* 
authority? 

lat are cuitent plans f<» (a) new homes, and (b) 
wtr<rf homes? 
K. X^tocdiion. 

1. Bmpkymeni AtMi&nee, list the munber of units and 
peopw asBiBted in placement in direct employment 
tfarougi^ the employinent assistance programs, 

2. Acfuffw^ Estimate b^ percentage those who have 
returned frcnn relocation and die major reason for 
returning- \ 

Li. R4adin€98 Iiidiam to Mmm Tkeir Own A£air%. 

1, /VoUm .^4ragk Evaluate tnecapad 

of this particular tribe to manage tneir ou-n affairs, 

* Discuss aiyr major problem areas* 

2, Ciiirui«f UobUMi. Tim entaik an evaluation of 
partidpation by lAdiens on off the r€n»ervation in 
what may be oeeeribed as distinct^ Indian culture 
(indudii^ language \ise, religious or secular cere 
monies^ social motes raatuv to mi old^ Indian t^ul- 
ture, etcO llie nroportion of Indiana (irregardle^s of 
deme of blood) contained in the ^^core"' of cultural 
Indians constitutes a good^measure of the degree of 

* accidturmtion^'experieiices brv the tribe, 

5; Non^Iniia/h Obnununi^. Evuuate the relationshi|) of 
Una tribe or reservation to thebpn-Indiancommumty, 




* ^ 

locftl» county and State, llits includes^ not onfy 
attitudes bMt abilities of these gorernmental units to 
^any any economic servii^es necesetiy 'for future 
4erelppment. ^ 

4. Bureaii Appropriations* Provide breakdovi'n of appro- 
prtations>l3y activity, for thiw fiscal yeai^: (a) Actual 
expendtttum last fiscal year; (b) Funds programmed 
current fiscal year (or expended \rh^e appliratAe); 
(c) Ftinds pro^ammed next fiscal year. 

Other OoiummeniProgramB* . v 

'1. List all other Ooverhment programs hi operation on 
the reservation or assisUng the reservation populaiipn. 

2. Briefly describe each program, the number or partiji<* 
pants, etc. 

Part III 

FEDERAL GOVERNMENT INDIAN PKOGRAMS, 
ALL AGENCIES^ 

This part would be based oira form annual report for all 
agencies, bureausi and department^ in the Federal Qorera- 
ment responiible fc^ any aspect of Indian programa The re* 
ports would Contain — as indicated in ^he ouline belo^^^ 
specific information on the program and expenihtures. 
Should the Program InfyrmaHonAfii (H.R. 3860, Repreem- 
tative Roth) become law,. Section ll woul^ prohibit all 
other compeniliums^of program Infonnation **m*order. to 
make the catalog tKe exauaive source of such program in- 
formation^both for the public and for the program officers," 
In developing a propoeed calUog <^ Indian projgnm infor> 
'mation, emy possible attonpt could be made to mocHporate 
the findiiigs and^ recommendations of the Roth Study in 
determining the information to be included and the format 
as^well. This could be eo^pected to result in an efficiently 
oiffani^ and extremely useful com^tation with a minirpuni 
of unnecessary duplication of effort. If H.R. 3860 is enacted, 
this part would sunply be en extract of all Indian (vograma 
from the proposed OStaiog <if Ftderal Amslmcd Prdgram$. 
A. IdenwScaHcn of OrganixoHm, 

1. Fitll legal name of profCTftm. * 

2. List each ndnunistratiTe lerel betwem the pcogrem 

and the highest agency or depextment. 

3. Enabling legislation. _ * 
B- Funding. 

1. Actual eicpendittirwi'or the pest fiscal year. 

2. Appropriations for the imsent fiacal yesr. 
C, Purposes. * 

1. Briefly outline the programs^ 



*Tbe idea for thia part oamA from the Roth Study entitled 
FederaiAssUtancs Pr^gr^m^^ a/i C^imilsd lhtrim§ tlu BM Slud$ (be Hoesfahls 
WlUiamjr. Ketb (CwigMri^ Beeoid^ June :25i pp. jfw^^MTO^^ 
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House Document SM^ 90tli ConfrMtr ad wmkm^ TUi catalof 
eitremelv useful refeieaee tool and tba writer has - b iost t ed not oqIj froia the 
Inf ormatiofk eoataiiied bat the quAefc retoenoe imenlirtlmi aaid fadostag «l the 

report itself. 

^ ^8 > 
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2. Are there any tor expanding or reducing the 

i)roCTains? 

3. Wnat nas been the reftction of the Indians or Tribes? 

4. Are there any other Government programs closely 

rdar^ to this one? 
5- What^ the eligiblity requirements for participntton 
in the pro^ani? 

D. Ojfices. 

1. list headquarters office^ contact officer^ aiid tele* 

phone munber^ 

2. List all field offices^ contact officers, and telephone 

numbers. 

E. Personnel. / 

1. How many employees <^were there on the last day of 

the preceding fisicat year? 

2. Of this nuipber how many were fiiU time and ho\i' 

many part-time? 

3. What M'ere the total man-years expended in the pre- 

vious fiscal year? 

4. What was the total administrative overhead of sup- 

plying, ^uip]>ing, and servicing those man-years? 

F. Pubitcations. ^ 

1. List all reix^rts published during the past Bscal year 

t>>' author, title» and pagination. 
2.. Fk^vijtte a brief summary for each puUication. 

Taw IV 

STATISTICAL COMPILATION ON INDLfcNS AND 
INDIAN RESOURCES 

A. Popttlaiwn. 

1. Total Indian population in the United States (Bu* 
reau of the Cmksus). 

2. Reservation population (Bureau of Indian Affairs). 

a. Living on KeserTations. 

b. ,^Living on trust lands (not on Reservations). 
0. Living near Resavati^ns. 

^.Service population. 
/ a. Total 'Wvice'* population and definition of same 
(Bureau of Indian Affairs), 
b. Total "service'' population and definition of same 
(Division of Indian Healthy Public Health Service). 

B. Health. / 

1. Infant death rate compared to non*Indian. 

2. Life expectancy for Indiana as compared to non* 
Indiana* 

3' General statement on the Indian's health today in 

oompwiflon \irith the iion*lndian. 
4. Frogrmina. '\ v 

a. How mahy hospiiab there are (location, number 
of bedit pefB^^Qiiet service population, etc.). 

b. How many ^Mlth centm Oocation, personnel^ 
service poputi^tion, etc.). ' ^ 
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tc. How iiutity health sutiom (location, pe^^nnel, 

serx'ice iiopiitetion, etc,), 
d. How inany beds are available ii^ cvmnt« 
tals built tliroiigh Public 85-ir 
hos|ttttil and location). 



C- BtnplowMni and Unemployment 



\ 

■ \ 




Totufpoimlation, 

1, Between the ages of 18 and 55 able ta^work, 

a. On the reservation^ m^e, female. 

b. Near the jwervation, male, fe^nale* 

2. WorUnf full tinte- " 

a. On the reservation, male, female. 

b. Near thk reservation, male, female. 

3, Workitu part tame. 

a. On the reservation, male, female, 
. b. Near the reservation, male, female. 

4. Between the ages ct 18 and 65, physically able and 
wanting to won, now unonployea. ' ^ 

a. Com|>ariaon. with nort-Inoian labor force in area. 
EducoHim, 

1. LeveL Average educational levri for the following age 
groups in terms of the highest grade completed: 



H-»ymt. 

4lf«*naM4«Mr..... 



2, Sehool Affe Populfdum. Number ct resident tribal 
members in the foisowing age groups: 



l^jiMntlaclH«lM 

C-UHitt. 

IMijrMtt. 

|t^iot». y.'. 

3. School FaeUitiee. On the reservation. 



WA. 

^ T — 

Land. ' / 

1. Total acreage of tribal land. 

2. Total, acreage of tribal jfee land, 

3. ToUl acreage' <rf tribal tru^l liud. 

4. Total acreage of individual tn^t land. 

5. Total acreage -of individual trust land in hetrsbip 
status. 
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NTumber of tnirte* 

b. Number with 2-10 owners. 

c. Number w ith more than 10 owners. 
6. Total acreage of Federal lands on Indian reser 

tions. 
F. Law and Order. 

1. \umber of reservatUtiH under State law. \ 
2* Number of ret»erA'ations having: ' 

a. Traditimval courts. , 

b. Courts of Indian Offenses. 

Part V 

STATE AGENCIES AND PRIVATE OROANIZA- 
TIOXS IN THE FIEU> OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 

A. State AgeMte^. ^ 

Note. — General atateirieiit on each state agency, 
- operation, staff, budget, programs, publications, etc. 

B. Private Organizati&n$. 

NoTC* — General statement ^hi eavb private oiganU 
xation, officers, o|>eration, budget, publications, pro* 
grams, etc. 

. Part VI 

PUBUCATIONS AND REPORTS IN THE FIELD OF 
INOUN AFFAIRS 

Nan. — ^ThoM pubtiahed on a continuing bttts hr $31 
leveb of Oovemraent concerned with the Indian problem, 
ttw [irivate organization piiblications, tribal newspapm, etc. 
Th€ intent would be to annotate each puUication indicatin|f 
content and providing tbereb/ a comprefaensive ttst of pubk- 
cationa "Containing current mforraation from all over the 
United States. 

Part VII 
INDEX 

' A ^^faandbook" as outlined above m^^t weU become a prime mover 
in ^e field of Indian affairs by providing a concratratioh ot available 
tnforma^n and bf revealing the many deficiencies in our knowledge 
of the American Indiah today. In addition, the inclusion of all pro- 
grams—whether Fedcrtl^ State, county or private — ^¥rould, ibr the 
first (ime/in the histoiT of the subject, create a complete picture of 
the prob^m area and tnoee ovganiEations active in the fiekT Another 
poettive aspect is that — ^witb continued up-dating — the Federal Oor- 
emment would have a handy yardsci^ available to measure progrera 
in terms of educatioi^ income,, employment, and dther factors. 

In the autho?^a optnion all the ^ood intentions of the various jROv- 
emmental autKoritiee — Congrsooiona^ EMcutive and Stato^^-are 
weakened 1^ the fact that %e tntkblem itself has not been clearty 
delineated. An opportunity to determine rates ot imfMovement — tf 
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uiy — in the Amcrietn Indian's economic oondition is » necassmtv 
foundation to any pragnins dasvned to solve the 'Indian problem/' 
Tht picture of tbe American Indian today is haay and oonfusing and 
the statistical infonnation ayailaUf . fails to darajr that picture. A 
central collection Mid jHiblicatton point for the basic statistics necea- 
sary to adequate conmdcration of the subject matter and the Indian 
peoples concerned would, in the writer's oj^niott, result in more «d' 
vantajgeous use of the monies appropriated apid the creation of a 
spi^fe yardstidc with which to measure Indito progress. 
|Tne goal of the Fediiat Government^ State governments, and private 
ofganizationa active in the field of Inifiaa affaire is to irnimve the 
economic conditions on Indian R^servatioviSi and in that manner raise 
the Indian's standard <fi Uving to that of the non-Indian in this 
countiT. The attainment of the gmal wtlf require a vast improvement 
in onr KDOwled^ of Indiana — asn of onyaelv ea. \ 




TITLE TV— INDIAN EDUCATION 

401. This title m^y be cited as the ^Indifui E<liK«ttoii Act.^ 
Part A— Ri^vision op jticPAcrED Areas Proorau >v8 it Reu^tes to 

AKENDMEHTO TO rUBUC LAW 5T4, EIOtlTY^FIRBr COKOREfiS 

Ssc. 4il, (a) 'Rie Act of September 30> IdfiO (Public Law 874, 

Eigbty-&a^ Gongrees), is «iiiea<&d by tede^enftting title IIX n& title 64 st^t* iuxk 

JVfby r«deaigpalniig9MAionsd01 thioi]gh3(@ 20 use 236* 

as aetiioiis 401 thwmgh 403, respectively, and by adding alter title II ^ s***- 35. 

the mowing new ma: » wsc 242, 

**TITLE III—FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE TO LOCAL EDUCA- 
TIONAL AGENCIES FOB THE EDUCATION OF INDIAN 
CHILDREN 

"flHOBT Tm^ 

^Scc* 30L Thie tide may be cit«d as the ^Indian Elementary and 
Seoondftij School A^istanoe Act\ 
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^DECLARATION OF POLICY 

**Sxc. 30i£, (&) In reomnitioa of the speciU tducaticmal needs of 
Indiftti students m Uw United States^ Coi^grees hereby declares it to 
be the policy of the United States to provide fitiAncial ftssistaiice to 
locU ediicationml agencies to develop and carr^ out eJ^entaty and 
secoikdary school programs specially designed to meet these special 
eduQ&tiOdial needsi 

^^(b) The ConuniasKHier sliall, m order to effectuate the policy set 
forth in subsection (a)^ carry out a )>rograin of makiiig grants to local 
educational a^ncies which are entitled to payments under this title 
ajid which have submitted, and liad ap^rovea^ applications tJieref or, in 
accordance with theprovisionsof this title, 

"ORANTS TO LOCAL EUTJCATlONAL A0£NC1£S 

"Sec^ 303, (aWl) For tike purpose of computing the amoulit to 
which a jocal eaucational agem^ is entitled under Que title for any 
iiscal year ending prior to July 1, 1075, the Oommiasioner shall deter- 
mine the number of Indian cliilflren who were enix>lled in the schools 
of a local fdiicational agejficy, and for whom sucli agency provided 
free public ^ucation, during such iiscal year 

"(2) (A) The amount of the grant to whidi a local educational 
agency is enticJe^ under this title . for any fiscal year sliall be »n 
amount equal to (i) the average per pupil expenditure f orBuch ag^icy 
(as detet^uiied under subparagraph {C)) multiplied by (ii) the sum 
of the number oi children detemined under paragraph (1), 

"(B) A local educational a^cy shall not be entitled to receive a 
grant under this title for any iiscal year unless the number of children 
under th is subsection, with respect to such agency, is at least ten or con- 
stitutes at least 50 per centum of its total enrollment The requirements 
of rhis subparagraph slialt not apply to any such agencies serving 
Indian children ni Alaska, California, and Oklahoma or located on^ or 



in proximity io^ an Indian reservation, 
*^(C) For the pi 



purposes of this subsection, the average per pupil 
exi>en<iiture for a local educational agency shall be the ajf:greKate cur- 
rent expendtturesf during the second iiscal vear preceding Uie fiscal 
year for which the computation is made, of all of tlie local educational 
agencies in the State in which such agency is located, plus any direct 
current expenditures by such State for the operation of such agencies 
(without regard to the sources of funds from which either ^ such 
expenditures are madeL divided by the aggregate number of children 
who were in avera^ daily enrollment fbr whom such agencies provided 
free public education during such preceding fiscal year 

"(b) In addition to tiie sums appropriated for any fiscal year for 
grants to local educational agencies under this title, there is hereby 
authorised to be ^propriated for any fist^l year an amount not in 
excessof 5 per centiun of the amount appropriated for payments on the 
basisof entitlements computed' under siA^saction (a) for that fiscal year, 
for the purpose of enabling the Commissioner to provide financial 
assistance toschools on or near reservation^ which are not local educa- 
tional ag<encies or have not been local educational agenciea for more 
than tliree years, in accordance witK the appropriate provisions of this 
title. 

*^U^E8 or FJEDCRAL FUNDS 

'^Sec. 30i. (Grants under this title may be used, in accordance with 
appUcationa approved under section 305, for — 

( 1) planning for and taking other steps lending to the develop- 
ment of programs specifically designed -to meet t& special educa- 
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timvA needs of Indmn childreu^ including pilot projects designed 
to test the etfectivenesg of pl&ns so developSMl; aitd 

"(2) the e^btishnkent, inaintenancei and operation of pro- 
tfrmms, indudingp in accordance ^th special regulations of the 
Conunissioner, minor remodeling of classttKHn or other s^pooe used 
for such programs and aoquisitijcui of neoeesary ^ equipment, 
specially desi^nied to meet the special educational needs of Indian 
cnildren. 

^APrUCATlONS PI>R ORiLNTS; COND1110N8 TOtt'AFFSOVAL 

^Sfea 305. (a) A tyrant under this title^ except as provided in section 
^<b)( may be maBe only to a iocal educational agency or agencies, 
and only upon application to the Coiiunissioaier at such time or times^ 
in such manner^ and containing or accompanied by such infonnation 
as the Commissioner deems neoeaaary. Such application shaU— 

^^(1 ) provide that the activities and services for which assistance 
under this title is sought will be administMed by or under the 
supervision of the ap^icant; 

^(9) set forth a program for carrying out the purposes of sec- 
tion d04f and provide for such methods of administration as are 
necessat^ for the proper and efficient opwation of the program; 

'^(3) in the case ot an application for pavmente for planning, 
provide that (A) the pVuuiing was or will be directly related to 
programs or projects to be carried out under this litle and has 
resmted, or is reasonably litely to result^ in a program or project 
which will be carried out under this title, ana (B) the planning 
fund& are needed because of the innovative nature of the pro- 
gram or project or because the local educational agency lacks the' 
resources necessary to plan adequately for programs and projects 
to be carried out under this title ; 

^<4) provide that effective procedures, including provisions for 
Impropriate objective measurement of educationaT achievement 
will be adopted for evaluating at least annually the effectiveness 
of the programs and projects in meeting the special educational 
needs of InBian students; 

"(5) set foith poli<^ee and procedures which assure tbat Fed- 
eral funds made available under this title for any fiscal year will 
be so used as to supplement and, to the coFtent practical, increase 
the level of fundsthatwould,inuieabfleficeof such Federal funds, 
be made available by l^e Mplicant for the education of Indian 
children and in no case supplant such funds: 

"(6) provide for such nscal ccmtJfol and fund accounting pro- 
eeduTes as may be necessary to assure proper dishuEsement of| and 
accounting for. Federal funds paid to tne applicant under this 
title: and 

^^(7) provide for making an annual report and such other Rsporta* 
reportSf in such fonn and containing such information, as the 
Commissioner may reasonably require to carry out his ftinctions 
under this title and to determine the extent to which funds 
provided under this title have been effective in improving the 
educational opportunities of Indian students in the area s^ved, 
and for keepinjr such record and for affording such access thereto 
as the Commissioner may find necessary to assure the correctness 
And verification of such reports. 

(b) An application by a l<>cal educational a^gen<^ or agencies for a 
grant under tnis title mar be approved only if it is consistent with tlie 
applicable pro visi<m& of tnis title and — 

(1 ) meetR tlie requirements set forth in subsection (a) ; 
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{2 J ipfovides that the prognm or project for which application 
is maoe — 

^(A) ^nSl utilize the best aFAilable talents and lemiictt 
(includiiig persons from the Indiaii community) and will 
substanttally incteafie the educattoiiBl opportunitiee of Indian 
cliildren in the area to he served by the applicant; and 
"^B) hasbeen developed — 

^(i) in open oonsultatton with parents of Indian chil- 
dren, teachers, and^ where applicable^ secondary school 
students, including public hearings at which such peisons 
tiave liad a full opportunity to understand the program 
for which aasistanoe is being sought and to offer 
recommendations thereon, and 

^(ii> with the participation and approval of a commit* 
tee composed of, and selected by. parutts of dkildten par- 
ticipating iu the program for wnich assistance is eooght, 
teachers. and« where applicable, secondary school stu- 
dents 01 which at least haJf the members shall be such 
parents; 

*^(C) sets forth such policies and procedures as will insure 
that the program for wnich assistance is sought will be oper- 
Ated and evaluated in consultation with^ and the involvement 
of, parents of the children atbd representatives of the area to 
be served, includiuc the eonunittee established for the pur- 
poses of clatise (2)(B) (ii)> 
"{C ) Amendments of Applications shall^ ezcept.as the Commissioner 
may otherwise provide by or pursuant to r^ulationSi be subject to 
tipproral in the same msnner as original applicationa. 

"tatments 

"^Sfio. 306. (a) The Commissioner shall, subject to the provisions of 
section 907, ftom time, to time pay to each local educational agency 
whidi has had an application approved under section SOifi, an amount 
i?([nal to the amount ei:pended by such agency in canyiiig out activities 
under such application. 

^(1>) (1) ^o payments shall be made under this title for any fiscal 
year to aii^ local educati«mal agency iA a State which has takien into 
consideratiob payments under wis tiUe in determining the eligilnlity 
of such local educational agency in that State for SM/^ aid, or tKe 
amount of that aid, with respect to the free public education of chil- 
dren during that year or the preceding fiscal ^ear> 
, ^(^) 1^0 payments sihall be made under this title to any local 
tionni agency ^r any fiscal year unless the State educational agency 
finds that the combined fiscal effort (as determined in accordance with 
regulations of tlie Comm^oner) of Uiat agency and the State .^jth 
re^ct to the provision of free public education by that agenby for 
the preceding fiscal year was not less than such coxmnned fiscal effort 
for chat purpoee for the second preceding fiscal year. 

^^an/CSmNTB WHERE NEGBSSmiZn BT AmonUATlOHB 

^Sec 3€T. (a) If the sums apprt^riated for any fiscal year for mak- 
ing payments under this tide are not suffident to pay in full the total 
amounts which all local educational agencies are eligible to reo^ve 
under this titie for that fiscal year^ the maximum amounts which all 
such agencies are eligible to receive junder this title lor such fiscal 
year shall be ratab]^ reduced. In case addition^ funds heeome avail- 
able for making sudi payioents for any fiscal 3rear, during irhidi tiie 
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first Bentence of ^hb aub^tion is applicable^ sudi reduced amounts 
ahall be increased on the same basis as they were reduced. 

*^{h\ Jn the case of any fiscal year in which the maximum amounts 
for which local educational agencies are eligible have been reduced 
under the first sentence of subsectioA {a)r luid in which additional 
funds have not b^ made available to pay in full the total of such 
maximum amounts under the secoAd sentence of such subsection, the 
Commissioner shill fix dates pHor to which each local educational 
^ agency shall report ^to him on the amount of funds available to It, 
under the terms ofiv^tion 300(a) and subsection (a) of this section, 
which It cstimates^Slsf accordance with regulations of the Commis- 
sioAer, that it wiJl expnend under approved applications. The amounts 
so available to any local educational agency^ or a^y amount which 
would be available to any other local education agency if it were to 
submit an approvable application therefor, which ttie Commissioner 
determines wul not be used for the period of Its availability, shall be 
available for allocation to those local educational agencies^ in the man- 
ner provided in the second s^tenceof subsection (a), which the Com- 
missioner determines will need additional funds tocarry out approved 
applications^ except tliat no local educational agency shall receive an 
amount under this sentence which, when added to the amount available 
to it under subsection (a), exceeds its entitlement under section ^3,", 
, (b)(1) The third sentence o^ section 103(a)(1)(A) of title I of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of is amended so $tat. 1191) 
to read as follows: ^'In additioA^ he shall allot from such amount to Bi stat. 7a7; 
theSecretaiTof thelnterior— 9^ stat^ i2i. 

"(i) the amount necessary to make payments purstiaiit to sub- ^ ^ 241«. 

paragraph (B)|and 
"(u) m the case of fiscal years ending prior to July 1. 1073^ 

the amount necessary to malce payments pursuant to suopara- 

ffraph (C)A 

{3)(A) Section lOSfaWl) of such title I is amended by addin^r 
nt the end thereof the following new subparagraph: 

^^(C) The maxUnum amount allotted for payments to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior under clause (ii) in the third sentence of sub- 
paragraph (A) for any fiscal year shall be the amount necessary to Supra , 
meet the special educational needs of educationally deprived Indian 
children on reservations serviced by elementary and secondary schools 
operated for Indian children by uie Department of the Interior, as 
determined pursuant to critena established by the Commissioner, 
Such payments shall be made pursuant to an agreement between the 
Commissioner and tbe Secretary containing suoh assurances and terms 
as the Commissioner determines will best achieve the purposes of this 
part Sitch agreement shall contain (1^ an assurance that payments 
made pursuant to this subparagraph will be used solely for programs 
and projects approved by the ^retary of the Interior which meet the 
applicable requirements of section 14t(a> and that the mpartment 79 stat« soi 
of the Interior will comply ^in all other respects with the rec|uifements si $tat. 7S7; 
of this title, aud (2) provision for carrying out the applicable pro-** stat. i26. 
visions of sections 141(a) and 142(a) (3)7'. 20 use 24i#. 

(B) The fourth sentence of section I03(a> (I) (A) of such title I is 
amended by striking out ^and the terms upon which payment shall be 
made to the Department of the Interior,^. 

(8) The amendments made by this subsection shall be effective onErrectiva date* 
and after July 1, 1&72. 

(c)(1) Sttwection (a) of section 5 of Public Law 874, Blst Con- 
jp^sst as amended, is amended by inserting ^(t)^ after "(a)" and by 64 stat« 1106. 
inserting at the end thereof the following new paragraph (2) : 20 use 240. 
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"(2) (A) Applications for payment on the basis of children deter- 
20 use 238^ milled ujioer section 3(a) or'3(b) who reside^ or reside with a par^t 
employed, on Indian lands shall set ffirth adequate ranee t^t 
Indian children wtll parttctpate on an equitable basis m the school 
program of the local eaucattonal agency* 

por the purfioses of this paraj^ph, Indian lands means tfiat 
prpperl^ includea within the definition of Fe<leral property under 
A iTtft. p« i34« clja[us^(A) of s^tion403{l)A 

>(2)'jfA) The Commissioner shall exercise his authority under sec-^ 
*iTt>* p* 326« tton 425 of the General Education Provisions Act^ to encourage local 
parental participation with respect to financial assistance under title I 
of Public Law 874, 81st Congress, based upon children who reside on, 
or reside with a parent employed x>u» Indian lands* 

(B) For the purposes of this para^raph^ the term "Indian lands" 
means that property included within the definition of Federal prop* 
erty under clause (A) of section 403(1) of Public Law 874, 81st 
Congress. 

Part B — Spki^ial Pkog^ams and PaojEtrrs Tu Improve Kducational 

Opi^WTUNITIES for InuIAN <'HlT,nit£N 

Alf£NnMENT 1X> HTLE VIU OF THE EUCHENTARY AND 8ECONI>AnY 
Em^CATlON ACT OF \W 

S£c\ 42L (a) T^tle VIII of the Klemeutary and SecDiularv Educa* 
tion Act of 1965 is amended by uddtn^to theend thereof the following 
new section: 

"improvement of EDUCATIUN.U- OPPlMtTUNlTlES FOR INDIAN CHILDREN 

^Sec.810* (a) Tile Commissioner shatt carry out a program of mak* 
in^ grants for the improvement of educational opportunities for Indian 
clnldren— 

^'(1) to support planning, pilot, and demonstration projects, 
in accordance with subsection (b), which are designed to test and 
demonstrate the effectiveness of .programs for improving educa- 
tional opportunities for Indian children ; 

^^(2) to assist in the establisliment and operation of programs, 
In accordance with subsection (c), which are designed to stimulate 
(A^ the provision of educational services not available to Indian 
chifdrea in sufficient quantity or quality, and (B) the develop- 
.. ment and establishment of exemplary educational nrograins to 
serve asfmodels for regular school programs in which Indian 
children are educated; 

''(3) to assist in the establishment and operation of preservice 
and inservice training programs, in accordance with subsection 
<d), for personaserving Indian children as educational personnel ; 
and 

^(4) to encourage the disseminaticHi of informati<Hi and ma- 
terials relating to» and the evaliiati<Hi of the effectiveness of, 
education pro^^ran^ which may offer educati<Hial oppcHiunities 
to Indian children* 

Ina«rviett pro- In the case of activities of the ^rpe described in clause (H) preference 
gnm»f iDdiimi, shall begiven to thetraining^of Indians. 

pr«rttr«ntttt/ ^rb) l^e Commissioner is authorized to make grants to State and 

local educational agencies^ federally supported ebfnentary and sec* 
ondary schools for Indian children and to Indian tnbes, oi^nizationS| 
and institutions to support planning, pilot, and <kinonstration projects 
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which are designed to j>lan for, and test and demon^ate the efi'ective- 
n&8s (rf) programs for improving edttcational opportunities for Indian 
chitdren^ including-3- 

innovative^rograms related to the educational needs of 
educationally dfiprived qMldren; 
^(2) bilinguafandbiculturaleducationprogramsandproje^ 
^^(3) special health and nutrition services, and other related 
activities, which meet the special health, social, and psychological 
problemsof Indiajichildrea; and 

^(4) coordinating the operation of other federally assisted 
programs which may be used to assist in meeting the needs of 
such children, 

^^(c) The Commissioner ts also authorized to make grants to State £duo»tiomx 
and local educational agencies and to tribal and other Inifian com- «nnohn«nt 
munity organizatiofis to assist and stimulate them in developing and pn>gz«in« ^nd 
wtabtishing educational services and programs ^keciiicalhr designed f^'^viaoa* 
to improve educationid opportunities for Indian children. Grants may 
be used— 

^(1) to provide educational services not available to such chil- 
dren in sufficient quantity or quality, including — m 
^(A) remedial and oompensatoi^ instruction, school health, 
phy^cal education, p^hological^ and other services designed 
to assist and encourage Indian children to enter, remain in, or 
reenter elementary or si^eoondary school; 
^fB) comprehensive academic and vocational instruction,- 
*^{C) instructional materials (such as librairy books^ text- 
,^ . books, and other printed or published or audiovisual mate- 
rials)'and equipment ; 

^^(I>) comprehensive guidance, oonnseling, and testing 
semoes,- 

special educati<ttt programs for handicapped; 
^^(F) preschool programs; 
(Q) bilingual and oicultural education programs^ and 
* ^(H) other services which meet the purposes of tbissubsecr 
tion;and 

^(2) for the establishment and operation of exemplary and 
innovative^ educational programs and centers, involving new 
educational approaches^ methods^ and techniques desired to 
enrich programs of elementary and secondai^ education for 
Indian children. 

^^(d) The Commissioned is also authorised to make grants to insti- Edua»tt<m 
tutions of hU^ier education and to State and local educational a^cies^ 
in combinatmn with institutions of higher education, for carrying out 
programs and projects— 

^(1) to prepare persons to serve Indian children as. teachers, 
teadier aides^ social wotkers^and ancillary educational personnel; 
and 

^(2) to improve the quaMeattons of such persons who are 
servii^ Indian chUdros in sucii capacities^' 
Grants for the purposes of this aabsectbn may be used for the indianf, 
establishment of fellowship programs leading to an advanced degree, pr«f«r«iiD«, 
f^r institutes and,' as part of a continuing program, for seminars, 
\ ^mpoeiaf workshops, andT conferences* In carrying out die programs 
authorize by this subsection, preference shall be given to the traming 
of Indians. ' 

^(«) The, Commissioner is also authorized to make grants to and 
coiimcto with, public agencies, and institutions and Indian tribes? 
institutii^, and otganiacations for — 
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"(1) tUii disaeuiuiatioti of information coiic«>niiikg e^lucatioii 
|>rotfnuiiu^ services^ aiid, n^ouFces available to Indiaii childresii 
including evaluations thereof ^ and 

-^(2) the evaluation of the eifectiveness of federally assisted 
l>rogrania in >thich Indian children may participate in achieving 
the purpoees of such programs with respe^ to such children. 
" (f ) AppTicaiions for a ^ant under this section shall be submitted 
lit such time, in such manner, and ^all contain such infor^nation, 
and shall be consistent with such erUefi^ &s may be established as 
l equirements in regulations promulgated by the Commissioner. Sueli 
applications shall— * 

"(I) ^ forth a statement describing the activities for which 
" Hssistance is sought ; ^ ^ 

^'(2) in the case' of an application for the purposes of subsection 
(c), subje^ to siich criteria as the ConmiissloheFsha)! prescribe^ 
provide for the use of f ilnds available under this section, and for 
the coordination of other resources available to the applicant, iu 
outer to insure that, within the scope of the purpose or the proj- 
ect^ there will be a cohiprehensive program to achieve the pui*- 
looses of this section: 

^' (^) in the case of an application for the purposes of subsection 
(c), make adequate provision for the training of the personnel ^ 
participating in the project; and 
"(4) provide for an evaluation of the etfectiveness of the project 
- in achieving tts nurposes and those of this section. 
Tlie Commissioner ^lall not approve an applicatioiv for a grant under 
subjection (b) or (c) unless ne is satisfied that such appUcation, and 
any documents submitted with respect thereto, shOw that there has 
been adequati^ partieijf>ation by the parents of the children to be served 
and tribal communities in the planning and development of thp proj- 
ect, and that there will be such a joarticipation in the operation and 
evaluation of the project. In approvingapplid^tionsimder thiB section, 
the 'Coininissionet snftU give priority to applications ^rom Indian 
4«(luGationai wenci«L organizations, and institutions* 

^(g) FfHT the purpose of making grants under this section there are 
hereby authorized'to be appropriated $25^}00>000 for the fiscal year ^ 
ending June 30, 1973, and $35^,000 for each of the two succeeding 
fiscal yean^^* 

(b)(1)(A) The third senteii^e of section 202(a)(1) of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act of 1905 is amended by striking 
out ^July 1, 1972/' and inserting in lieu thereof **Julv 1, 197d/\ 

(B) iThe third sentence of section 302(a) ( 1) of Uie Elementary and 
Secondary Educatka Act of 1965 ia amended by striking out ^July 1, 
1972.** and inserting in Ueu thereof **July 1, 197a,'^ 

<C) Clause (B) of section 012(a)<l) of Public Law 91-^ is 
aJmnded by atnUlig out ^Jidy 1, 1972**' and inserting in lieu thereof 
**JuIy l,19ra.^ 

(2) For the purposes of titles II and HI of Uie Elementary and 
^ Secondary Educattoa Act of lOQd and part B of title VI of Public 
Law fil-^j the Secretary of the Interior shfdl have the siine '^loties 
and responsibilities with respect to funds paid to him upder such tittest 
aabe would have if the Departoient of the Interior were a State educa^ 
tional agency having re^Kmsibility for the administration of a State 
plan un&r such titles. 
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Paitp C — Sfegial pRooiLXMd Relating to Adult Education for 

AMKKDMEirr TO THE ADULT EDUCATION ACT 

Sec. 431. Title III of the Elementary and Secondary Edncation 
Amendments of 1966 (the Adult Edncation Act) is amended by 84 stat* IS9* 
redesignating sections 314 and 315» and all refei^ences thereto^ as 20 use 1201 
sections 315 and 3l6j respectively^ and by adding after section 313 the 
following tww section : 

^^FROVEMENT OF EDCCATIONAL OPPORTUK ITtES FOR ADULT IKDlANS 

'^Sec. 314. (a) The Commissioner shall carry ont a pro^m of 
making grants to State and local educational agencies^ and to Indian 
tribes, institutions, and orc^izations, to support planning^ pilot, and 
demonstration projects which are designed to plan for, and test and 
demonstrate the effectiveness of, pn]^;rams for providing adult educa^ 
tion for lBdian&~ 

"(1) to support planning^ pilots and demonstration projects 
which are designed to test ana demonstrate the Effectiveness of 
programs for improving employment and educational opportuni- 
ties for adult Indians; 

"(2) to assist in the establishment and o|)eration of programs 
which are designed to stimulate (A) the provision of basic literacy 
op^rtunifies to all nonliterate Indian adults^ and (B) the pro- 
vision of opportunities to all Indian adults to qualify for a hig^h 
school equivalency certificate in the Bhorbeet period of time feasi- 
ble; 

^(3) to support a major research and development program to 
develop more innovative' and effective techniques for achieving 
the literacy and 'high school equivalency goals; . 

^(4) to provide for basic surveys and evaluations thereof to ... _ . 

define accul^atdly the extent of the problems of illiteracy and ^ 
lack of high school completion on Indian reservations; 

"(5) to encourage the dissemination of information and ma- 
terials relating to, and the evaluation of the effectiveneS of, 
education programs which may offer educational opportunities 
to Indian adiQts. 
"(b) The Commissioner is also authorized \to make grants to, and 
contracts with, public agencies, and institutions, and Indian tribes, 
institutions, and organizations for — 

"(1) the dissemination of information concerning educational 
programs, services, and resources available to Indian adults^ 
includingevatuations thereof ; and ' ' 

"(2) Qie^ evaluation of the effectiveness of federally assisted 
programs in which Indian adults may participate in achieving the 
purposes .,of such programs with re^>ect to such adults. 
" (c) Applications for a grant under this section shall be submitted 
at such time^ in such manner, and contain such inf ormation^ and shall 
be consistent with such critena, as may be established as requirements 
„ in regulations promulgated by the Commissioner, Such applications 
shall — ^ 
"(1) set forth a statement describing the activities for which 
assistance is sought; 

",(2) provide for an evaluation of the effectiveness of the proj- 
ect ih actiievihg its purposes and those of this section. 
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Tritmi iwrti^i* 1^ CommiBBioner shmll not approve aa application tor l^ grant under 
pationi indiuwa eubeection (e^ unlefis is sat^ed that such appUcadot^ tbnd any doc- 
priority. umenta aubiaitted with respect thereto^ indicate that there has been 
adequate participation by the individuals to be served and tribal 
communities in the plaimin^ and development of the nvojeoti and 
that there wiU be siHm a partidpaUon in the opei^ 
of the project In approving ^plicatiom under subeection (a), the 
Commissioner shaH give priority to appiicati<His from Indian educa- 
tional afi^encies^ ofguiizations^ and institutions. 

heteby authorized to be appvo^mled $5^^ for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1973, and ^,000,000 for each of the two succeeding 
fiscal years, ^. > 

Pabt D^-OmotiorlKDUK Editcatiok 



App ropflatl on* 



Attt>|^ p« 334. 

Ant«^ pt 339* 
*«t^>* p. 342. 



Deputy Cod* - 
nlffftlonar of 



^ cmcE OF mnuN wucatiok 

^t%bmitt*nt. Szc^^ (*) ThereisherebyiestablishedrintbeOffioeof Education, 
a bureau to be kno^im ss the "Office of Ind^ 

the direction of the Oommissioner, shall have the responsibility for 
administering the provisions of jtitle III of the Act of September 30, 
1950 (PubliiblUw gTjk Eighty-first Congress), ss added b^this Act, 
section 810 of title VTII of the Elementaiy and Secondarvflducatiau 
Act of 1965, «B added by this Act, and section 31i of title III of the 
Elementaiy and Seoondaiy Edufcation Amendments of 19M, ss added 
by this Act. The Office shall be headed by a Deputy Commissioner of: 
Indian £ducati^on, who aball b^ appoint^ by the Comniisftibner ^f 
Education from a list of nomineea submitted to him hy the^ational 
Advisory Council on Indian Education* 

(b) The Deputy Commissiciie^r of Indian Education shall be com- 
pensated at the rate prescribed for, and shall be placed itu grade 16 of 
the General Schedule set forth in 8e<^ion 5332 of title 5, United States 
Code, and shall perform such d utiea ss 4re delegated or assigned to him 
by the Commiasioneiv Tike position ci«ated hj this subsection diall be 
in addition to the number oi positions placed in grade 18 of such Gen^ 
eral Schedule under section M08 ^f title 5, United States Code. 

KATIOKAL AOVI60ET COUNCIL OK IHDUK flKTCATIOK . . 

Sbc. 442. (a^ There is hereby established the National Advisoiy . 
Council on Indian Education (referred to m this title ss the ^^Natifmal 
CounciF), which shalVconsist of fifteen members who are Indians' and 
Alaska Natives appointed by the Ptesident of the United States. Such . 
appointments shaU be made by the Presideni from lists of nominees ' 
furnished, from time to time, by Indian tribes and organizations, and 
^abaJI represent diverse geographic areas of the countiy. 
(b) liie National Councirsfaal^ / 

(1) advise the Commissioner of Education with re^>ect to the 
administration (including the development of regulations and of 
administrative practices and iMUoies) of any program in which 
Indian children or adults paiticipate from whidi they can bene- 
fit* including title m of the Act of September 80» 1950 (Public 
Law 874, Eighty-fiist Congress) , as added by tiiia Act^ and section 
810| title Vl£i Of the Elammtaty and Seionoaiy Education Act of 
1965^ as added 'by th|a Act and with its!^ to adequate funding 
tliereof; 
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(2) review applications for ftSBistance under title 111 of the 
Act of September 30, 1950 {Public Law 874. Eighty-first Con- 
gress), as added by this Act, section SIO of title Vlll of the Ele- Atttet p. 334. 
mentary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, as added by this Ante* p« 339, 
Act, and section 314 oi the Adiilt Education Act^'as added by this Ant«* p, 342^ 
Acl^^d make recommendations to the Commissioner with respect 

to their approval ; 

(3) evaluate prograifi and projects carried out under any pro- 
gram of the Department of Health, Education, and Wel&re in 
which. Indian children 0^ adults can participate or from which 
they can benefit, and disseminate the results of such evaluations; 

(4) provide jwcfanical assistance to local educational s^^encies 
aud to Indian educational agencies^ institutions^ and organiza- 
tions to assist them in improving the education oi Indian children ; 

^5) asaiflt the Commissioner in developing criteria bjmI regu- 
lations for the administration and evaluation of grants made under 
section 303(b) of the Act of September 30, 1950 (Public Law 
S74, Eighty-first Congiess) ; and p* 3^^* 

. (6) to submit to the Congress not later thm March^31 of each Amuul repoH 
year a report oA its activities, which diall include any recom- to Congress* 
loendations it may deem necessary lor the improvement of Fed- 
. ^ eral education prog^ms in which Indian children and adults 
participate, or from which they can benefit, which report shall 
include statement of jthe National Councils recommendations to 
the ConKmissioner wiih respect to the. funding of any such pro* 
grams* 1 * 

(c) With respect to fiuictions of the' National Council stated ui Contr»at 
clauses (2), (3), and (4)' of subsection (b), the National Council is *uthoriiy, 
aiithori^ to contract with any public or private noii|>n>fit agency, 
institution^ or organization for assistance in carrying out sucli 
functions* / , , ■ ' . 

(d) From the sums appropriated pursuant to section 400(c) of the 1 
Generia] Educati<^n Provisions Act which are available for the pur- Arrte^ p. 326« 

. poses of section 411 of such Act and tor part D of such Act, the Com- 
luissioner shall make available such sums as may be necessary to enable, 
the National Council to carry out its functions under this section. 

PasTT E — MlSC£LLANEOCS PhOVISlOKS 

AKENBJVBKT TO TTTLE V OF UlQBER EDUCATIOS ACT OP 196^ 

t . * 

Sec 451* (a) Section 503(a) of the Higher Education Act of 1965 el sut* 63. 
is amended by inserting after **and higher education,^ the f<)llowing: logib* 
^including the need to provide^ such programs and education to 
Indians^''. 

(b) Part D of title Y of the Higher Educattcm Act.of 1965 is el st^t* 91; 
:imended by adding after section 581 the following new section; staf. l04o; 

"xHACHEltSFOR INDXAK CHILDHEK zOlBC 1113* 

^Sec. 583it Of the sums made available tov the purposes of this part, 
not^ess than 5 per centum^all be tised tor grants ta and contracts 
(^with) . institutions of higher education and ouier public and private ■ 
uonprt^t agencies and organiaiations for the purpose of preparing 
persons to serve as teachers of children livin£ on reservad<His serviced 
by elementary and secondary schools tor Indian children operated or 
supported by ,the Department of the Interior, including public and 
private schools operated b^ Lidian tribes and by nonprofit institutions 
and organizations of Indian tribes* In carrying out the provisiiHis of TruiiAitf, 
this.sectioi^ preference shall be given to the training pf Indians.**, prsf«r«nD«« 

■ O ^ ■ ^ .453 
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AJISNDMSNTTOTHEXUntENTAST ANDBBCXkN0AETEin7CAT[ON ACrOr IW 

Sec* 452. SecUoa 706U) of the Elementaiy SeooBdaiy ^ncar 
tion Act of 1965 is uneBaea to road ad follows : 

"Sfic 706. (a) For the pnrpose of carrying cnt programs patsuaot 
to this HtW for individuaU on or from r«fiervatiotis serviced by elenoen* 
tan^aiMl seCTndaiy schools ojperated on or near such reservRtions for 
laai&iL childi^en, a nonprofit institution or organization of the Indian 
tribe ixnicermd Trhich operates any such school and which id ap* 
proved by ths Odounisaioner for the purpose of this section, Jnay he 
considered to U a local edu^tional agency, as such term is used in 
thist^tle.". 

nEFlNlTIOir 

Sec. 453. For tie purposes of this title, the term "Indian^' means 
any individual whi> (l) is a member of a tribei band, or other orga- 
nized groap of Inc^iims^ including those tribes, bands, or groups ter- 
minated since 1940 utd those recognized iiovr or in the future oy the 
State in which they reside, or who is a descendant, in the first or aec^ 
ond degree, of any sudi member, or (2) is considered by the Secretary 
of the Interior to be an Indian for any purpose, or (3) is an Eskimo 
or Aleut or other Alaska Native, or (4) is (fetermined to be an Indian 
under reguJations promulgated by tiie Commissioner, after x^&nsulu* 
tion with the National Advisory Council on Indian Education^ which 
regulations shall further define the term '^Indian^, 
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COHPTHOLLER GEHEftAL*$ 
RSPOBT TO THE CONGRESS ' 



OPPOTTUHITY TO IMPROVE 
INOIAN EDUCATION IH 
SCHOOLS OPERATED BY 
THE BUREAU OF IHDIAH AFFAIRS 
Department of the Interior 

B-i6i4ee 



DIGEST 



WHS THi REVIEW WAS HAVE 

American Indians and Alaska Natives are considered to be among this 
country's most disadvantaged citizens* whether the scale of measurement 
is employments Income* houslrkg^ healths or education. It generally Is 
recognized by Indian leaders and Goverrinent officials that education Is 
a key element In the ultimate solution of the problems that these dis- 
advantaged citizens face. 

In recent years both the President and the Congress have focused con- 
siderable attention on the continuing problems which have beset Indian 
education. Senate Report 91-501, entitled "Indian Educatloh: A National 
Tragedy— A National CtMiTlei^e," outlined a number of serious Inadequacies 
In the Bureau of Indian Affairs' (BIA) education program and recoainen<ded 
that the FederaT GoVernnent set spieclfic goals for rapid attainment of 
equal educational opportunity for Indian children. Including par1l;y of 
achievement level of Indian high school students with national norms. 

During theiS-year period ended June 30, 1971) BfA expended about $500 
million to operate Federal schools and dormitories having a total annual 
enrollmeftt of about S0»000 Indian children. Although complete and ac* 
curate data was not available* BIA estimated, on the basis of limited 
data available inj968* that Indians graduating frfSat BTA high schools 
generally had onTy about a ninth-grade education as measured ^ standard- 
ized academic -achievement tests. 

The General Accounting Office (GAO) made this review to. evaluate the 
management methods used by BIA In meeting the goals set for education of 
Indian children In BIA-operated schools. 



PIUDIiSGS Attn COSCWSIQUS 

The malor ooal of BIA's education program Is to close the education gap 
bgtwe^n Indians and othpr toiprifrans htf ralsiiw acadgatc-achlavwignt 
iFVfrl ftf Indian ?ttudents up to th^ national averaqg bv 1976^ It appears 
■that relatlvpTv little oroorpss has been made totiard achieving this goat 
(See g,) ■ 
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In fact BIA's education programs have not been designed tc achfeve thU 
gMl , Officials at five of 12 schools and at one of three area offices 
v1s1t«d told GAO that they Miere not even anore of the goal* Officials 
at the remaining schools and area offices stated that they had not made 
a specific effort to design their programs to reach this goal and had 
not received any guidelines cr Instructions concerning It front the 6IA 
central office, {See p. 11 ' 

Certain factors which adver. affected students' ability to achieve 
at tf\e national average mere .wt fully dealt with In the establfshed 
school Programs. For example, 

—Inability to comwinlcate effectively In the English language gener- 
ally was recognized as a primary restraint to normal educational 
progress. Standardized achievement tests Indicated that almost all 
students In the schools GAO visited had conminlcatlon skills defi- 
ciencies, GAO notedf hoimever. that the schools generally did not 
have adequate programs to deal with this problem, [See pp, 12 and 13,) 

--BIA officials estimated that the nuntber of Indian children In their 
schools needing special educatfon for physical, sensory, mental » or 
emotional handicaps was at least double that normally found In public 
schools and might be as high as 50 percent of total enrollment In 
boarding schools off the reservations. Six c.f the 12 schools visited 
by GAO) however, had not established special education programs^ and ^ 
some of the special education programs which had been established at 
several other schools were not adequate. (See pp. 15 and 16,) 

--BlA's guidance Programs generally have emphasized dormitory adminis- 
tration In boarding schools and have not provided fndlan s'tt/dents 
with a broad range of professional counseling services^ Including 
academic counseling. The counselors' activities were concerned pri- 
marily i^lth social and personal problems of the students. (See 
pp, 16 to 18,) 

—Of the ^2 schools visited, 10 did not have adequate provisions for 
obtaining substitute teachers to assume responsibility for classes 
when regular teachers were absent. (See p, ig,) 

BIA did not have an effective management Information system which would 
provide education program officials with data necessary for Identifying 
educational needs of Indian children, designing progr^s and activities 
for accomplishing educational goals* allocating resources to these pro- 
grams, and evaluating the costs and benefits In relation to the educa- 
tional goals. (See pp. 20 to 24.) 



RECawmDATIOHS OR SUOGESTlOffS 



The Department of the Interior should require the Conrnlssloner of Indian 
Affairs to: 



--Clearly apprise all operating levels of the goat of reach1n9 o level 
of academic achlevtMnt for Indian students equal to the national 
average and the date ^ which It Is to be acco«p71shed. 

;^-Ident1fy and assign Priorities for dealing with all critical factors 
kndwn to Impede progress tomrtl accomplishment of that goal. 

—Develop a comprehensive educational program which Is designed specif- 
ically to overco«ne the factors which Impede Progress In meeting the 
goal and which Is flexible enough to meet the needs of students In all 
BIA schools. 

"Establish periodic milestones* such as the amount of ImProvonent In 
the academic-achievement level necessary at the end of each succes- 
sive year* to accomplish the established goal. 

—Periodically evaluate program results on the basis of these P^^ede- 
tentilned milestones to allow timely redirections of effort as may be 
necessary. 

—Develop a management Information system Providing: 

1. Meaningful and comprehensive Information on the academic aptitude 
and achievement levels of students In^-^the BIA school system. 

2. Program-oriented financial management reports geared toward the 
management needs of KIA education program officials. ISee pp. 26 
and 27.) 



AGEHCI ACTXCntS AND UmtESOLVED ISSUES \ 

The Department of the Interior stated that It. Mas In general accord with 
SAO's findings and that GAO's conclusions and recommendations would con- 
structively support BIA*s efforts to Improve Its education program. 

The Department stated that ft would be normal to expect that from 5 to 10 
years would be required to statistically prove aivy IDCreased effective- 
ness through stiKlent test results. The Department noted that ^ had not 
given due cognizance to departmental and congressional coHnltments and ef- 
forts to Improve educational opportunity for the American Indian, 

aAO agrees that It would have been deslrable^'to obtain student academic- 
achievement data covering several years, si^h <lata was not available* 
however* and, by necessity* ^O's evaluation of-progress achieved BIA 
was limited to available data. ^ 

The Department's coinnents on GAO*s recoomiendatlons are discusssed below. 

—A task force was established In Karch 1971 to review the goals and 
objectives of BIA's education program and the necessary organizational 
changes to achieve them. The Department did not indicate* however> 
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Ntkftt action wuTd be tAken to apprlst alT operatli^ levels of the 
9Ml of retching a itve^ of acadmlc ftchlevmnt «ctu«l to the ratloml 
averagfi and the date by which It was to be accowtpllshed* 

-The OeparlDent outlined a nuiber of stef^ ^to be Implemented In fiscal 
year 1973 for Identifying and assigning priorities for dea1in9 irtth 
all critical \factor$ \nom to Impede progress toward a<^oo)p11stanent 
of Its goal. ^ 

-Concerning ^O's reconniendation for develofment of a comprehensive 
education program that would meet the needs of an students In BIA 

"schools, the Oepartnent stated that actions were being taken to up- 
grade the ability 0^ school personnel to deal with the special nature 
of the students served. GAO believes that^ although these actions 
should help to Improve BIA's education program, action also must be 
taken to ensure that the special needs of all students are Identic 
fled and net* 

-Regarding GAO*s recoomend&tions for establlstvnentjif milestones and 
for periodic evaluation of program results, the Departient stated 
that these exercises were ImprftctlcaT since the BfA goal must be 
tempered by the reality of Indian self-determination, the special 
nature of the students served^ and the availability of funds. GAO 
belfeves that effective management requires the development of an ap- 
propriate strategy for meetfng estabHshed goals and the periodic eval<- 
uat1r>n of progress tq^ord meeting these goals. ^ 

-Concerning GAO's recoamendatlan for development of an education man- 
agement InfoTihatfon system, the Department outlined various activi- 
ties which would be undertaken to design and Implement sucn a system. 
GAO believes that effective use of Information provided by the system 
snould assist BIA In managing Its schooH. (See pp. 2g to 31.) 



HATmtS FOB COaSlOERAnOJt BI TBE COftGB^ 

In view Of the concern which has been expressed by the President and 
by members of the Congress regarding the Quiillty of Indian education, 
the Congress may wish to consider enacting legislation requiring BIA to 
furnish certain specific Information as suggested In this report, which 
the Congress could use to evaluate the progress being made In improving 
Indian education. (See pp. 27 and 2B.) 




CHAPTER 1 



IHTRODUCTIOW 

teerlcon Indians and Alaska Naclves (hereinafter re- 
ferred Co as Indians) are considered Co be among this 
country's most disadvantaged citizens* whether the scale 
of tteasuremenc Is employnenc* Income* housing, health* or 
educaclon. Ic generally la recognized by various Iridlai^ 
leaders and Govemuenc officials thac education Is one of 
the key eleaancs In the ulclmate soluclon of the oonplex 
problems faced by these disadvantaged citizens. 

In recenc years boch Che PresldenC and Che Congress 
have focused considerable accenclon on che conclnulng prob^ 
lens ^Ich have besec Indian educaclon. In a July 1970 
message Co che Congress* che PresldenC scaced Chac one of 
Che aaddesc aspecCs of Indian life was the lov quallcy of 
Indian educaClon. 

In November 1969Ahe Special Subcommlccee on Indian 
EducaClon, SenaCe Condftccee on LabSt end Public Welfare, 
concluded a 2-year InvesClgaClon by Issuing SenaCe Reporc 
91-501. enclcled "Indian EducaClon: A NaClonal Tragedy-- 
A NaClonal Challenge." The Subcoomlccee oucllned In Ics re- 
porc a number of serious Inadequacies In che educaclon pro- 
grama of che Bureau of Indian Affairs and concluded ChaC 
"The presenc organlzaclon and admlnlscraclon of Che 8IA 
school sysCem could hardly be vorse.** 

The Subconnittee recomianded that the f^ederal Gov%m- 
inent conodc itself to providing Indians irith.an excellenc 
education* including maxirniaii Indian participation In, and 
concrol of, Indian education prograitts. In addition* the 
Subcoonitcee reconvaended thaC the EMeral Govermnent set 
specific goals for rapid actaimenc of equal educaclonal 
opportunicy for Indian children* including paricy of 
achievement level' of Indian 8^ school students wlth.na-/ 
tional norms • 

Because of the national interesc In Indian education 
uhlch had been expressed by the President and the Congress* 
the General Accouht;ihg Office undercook a review of the 
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■ukagVMnt of th« BXA sdiool sx^ten* Our revi«w was Qon- 
cemed prlaarlly vlth evaluating iianag«aant Mthoda used by 
BXA to nMt the ftoals set for education of Indian children 
in BIA^operated school** 

OVERALL PERSPECTIVE 

Each axU^stratlon since has announced a policy 
ctfllin^ for full participation by Indians in American life 
and a standard of living and an education equal to the na- 
tional average* 

BIA established certain educational goals in I963» 
vhich Here directed specif ically ^nard closing the educa- 
tion gap betveen l^idiatis and non-Xndians by 1970* Except 
for a Chanel in the target date* these gdals have continued 
into the I970*s* The goals outlined in BlA's fiscal years 
I97I and 1972 Program tfenorandiM, I dated June 1969 and 
Hay I970» respectively* are that (i) 90 percent- of all 
Indian youth graduate from high school » (2} by 1976 the 
achievemant level of Indian students at least equal that 
for non-Indian youth; <3) 50 percent of the graduates enter 
«ooIlege» and (4) the redi^ining 50 percent be either em- 
ployed or enrolled in technical training* 

The BIA goal of «rel5lng the acedemlc-achlevement level 
of Indian students at least up to that attained by non^ 
Indian students appears to be consistent with the educa- 
tional goals of the Indians themselves* For exanple* a 
private firm conducting a stu^ of Indian education in 1969 
reported that Indian stttdents and parents* school adftinla- 
tratorSt teachers^ And educational consultants mre li^ 
substantial agreement that the goal of Indian education 
should be equal opportunity for Indian and non^Indlan 
Americans* The study report further defined this goal as 
acadsmic achievement for Indian hl^ school and college 
graduates equal to thait of non-Indians. 

^lA program tMi^randuas are documents nhich present state- 
ments of major program issues requiring decisions in the 
current budget <^Ie and nhich have implications in terms 
- of either present or future costs or the direction of ^ 
prograia or group of programs* 
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^ Hils goal articulated by an Indian school board 
Uflkbar during an ^rll 1969 education conference at the 
Fbrt Apache Kesarvtttion, Arizona, as follows: 

"Oir ultimate goal should be to educate our chil- 
dren 50 that their qualifications for any open 
position vlll be on an equal par with. If not 
. better than, the non^Indlans* Ihls Is the goal 
we should strive for." 

A study of Indian education conducted by a former BIA 
Deputy Assistant Comoissloner for Education under a grant 
by the Office of Education, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, focused on the I960*s and the accomplishments 
during that decade. Diat stxidy indicated that BIA had lude 
progress In Increasing the (Percentage of Indian dilldren 
enrolled In school and In Increasing the number of Indian 
high school graduates. In i^ts 1972 Program Hemorandum, 
hoiffever, BXA estimated that the academic -achievement level 
of Indian children graduanln^ from BIA high schools was 
3.3 years below the natlonaliaverege. He could not readily 
ascertain the reliability of Ithls estimate because BIA does 
not accunilate achievement test data from Its schools. 

BApKCROUMD 

- During fiscal year 1971 about 200,000 Indian children 
were enrt^IIed In elementary and secondary schools. Those 
schools Included Federal, public, private, and mission 
facilities. About 50,000 of these students were enrolled 
" In 200 BIA^operated schools. Also BIA operated 19 dormi- 
tories for about 4,000 Indian children attending public 
schools and provided funding for five schools operated by 
Indian sc^iool boards under contract with BIA« In addition, 
BIA operated two postsecondary schools having a total isixi- 
rollment of about 1,300 students. 

Ihe program for the education of Indian stude^^ts in 
these federally operated or federally funded schools is 
administered^ by BIA*s c^tral office In Hdsthlngton, D.C., 
and its II area and 76 agency offices. 

During fiscal year I97I BIA* s" appropriation for edu- 
cational assliitance, facilities, and services totaled 
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$146.2 million* of which $118.6 ailllon itts expanded in the 
operation of the Federal facilities discussed. above, liw ' 
cludlqg the flvis schools operated by Indian school boards. 
Ihe reiialtilng $27.6 ollllon was expended for assistance to 
pupils in non-F^deral schools* adult education and oomsunl^ 
devBlopokent. Also In fi scal year 1971 BIA expended $13 ail- 
lion received through otber Eederal programs » quch as the 
prograv funded by the Elementary and Secondary Edtacation 
Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 241a) administered by the Office of 
Education. These funds were for special education prograins» 
such as remedial reading. 

During the ^^year period ended jwe 30, 1971* BIA 
expended about $500 million. Including about $50 million 
received through other Federal programs, to operate Federal 
schools and dormitories having a total average annual en-* 
rollment oi about 50,000 students. \ 



CHAPTER 2 

. i 

" ' -i 

OPPQBTUHtTtES FOR IMPROVIMG IHDIAH EDUCAIidH ^ | 

The SAjor goal of BXA*3 education pirograms Is to cIo$«f 
the education gap betymn IMlana and non-^hdlans by ralsl^ 
the acadeflkic-achiavcnent lev^d of Ltidlan studeAti up to tha 
national , average 1976. It appears, hoiraver, that BIA ha^ 
,nade ralatlvsly little progress toward attaining this goal/,' 
largely because BIA has hiot adequately co«mmlcated this /« 
goal to lt9 area offices and ^chobls an4 has not developed 
a- specific plan for Identlfjfing and overcooiii^ obistac^s to, 
or for, neasiirlng* progress toward* the accofnpilshm^t^ of this 
goal^ • - 

Our revietr df.3X^. r.^ords showed that they did not pro* 
vide sufflclant Infonnatlon to ifi^ermina the actual progress 
that had been made toward raising the ocadettdcachieveokent 
level of Indian children. As discussed, in more detail on 
page 20t the formulation of academic achievwentrte sluing 
programs was left to the discretion of the education of fl- 
clal* at each, of BIA's 11 ^rea offices and the estsbllshed 
testing pro-ams differed from area to. area. Also Individ- 
ual schools within the areas often did not f611ow the estab- 
lished programs. Further the results of tests that were sd- 
. ministered at the schools ^rare not complied and eyaluated on 
a national basis at the Bik central office. As a result the 
cesktral office did nor have the comprdnenslve academic** 
I achievement data needed for comparing progress in attaining 
' the goal of the education program on a school- to* school and 
I year-to*year basis. 

' AcademlG-achi^ement data that- was available at th^ 12 

; schools ye visited showed relatively little evidence of prog 
l^ress from year to ye^^. For exampl^^ the following table 
' shows the gap between the national average and the average 
I achievement level' of Vidian stiid^nts^at three elementary 
schools in the Phoenix Area* as measured by California 
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/ 1 

sAchleveroent J^sts adalnlscered In the sprltig of 1970 uid 
ftgaln In the spring of 1971. 

Year In Achlevfiaent aap 

^ which ^ Grade 



tested 1234 5678 
(years belotr national average) 

1970 0.7 O.S 1.4 1.2 1.3 1.6 1.3 1.9 

1971 0.9 1*4 0.5 1.5 1.4 1.8 1.7 2.0 

/ ■ ' 
^ shown above the gap between the national average and the 
average achievement level of Indian students Shows a reduc- 
tion In only .the third grade. - •> ' 

^ The results of California Achievement Tests adminis- 
tered to students At three of f -reservation secondary board. 
Ing schools located In the Navajo^ Hioenlxi and Juneau Areas 
also disclosed that there had been little evidence of prog-* 
ressi as shown below. 



ITeAt lit 
vhlch 







.Achievement 




HLfih School 




" Histh school B 


HlXh 'scbool C 






Grade 


. Grade 


i 12 11 


12 


_5 10 U 12 


9 JLO 11 12 



(Xe«r4 belov national averaStt) 



1970 3.3 3>e 4.6 5.!3 l.B 2.5 2.7 3.6 0.6 1.2 1.1 1.6 

1971 3.5 3.7 4.5 5:3 2.9 2.6 3.4" 4.4'0.7 1.3 1.9 2a 

Ve'dlscussed the above ^aderolc-achleyement, data with various 
education consultantsi all of whom aij^eed^ that It showed 
thaj^ there had been little evidence of progress. 



The California Achievement Test Is one of a number of stan- 
dardized tests used by ^ucators In elementary and second-* 
ary schoolfj to measure the academic -achlev^^nent levels of 
their, students. Other standardized a<5hlevement tests'Use^ 
In ^lA schools we. visited Included ^He M^trbpolltan 
Achievement T^st and the Stanford Achlev^soent Tesv * 
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KEEP TO ORGAHIZE PROGRAMS AEOUt^D 
ESTABLISHED GOALS -lOH^ INDIAN EDUCATION 



, Ve found that BIA had not developed a specific plan to 
accomplish its goal raising th^ academic-achievement 
lev^l of Indian student^ upi. to the national averages Al- 
though the']£oaI had been established and included in BIA*s 
annual progrw ^memorandums , BXA did not plan and organise 
Its Education programs to achieve it. 

Officials at BXA's central pfflce and at the three 
area offices and 12 schools visited ^reed that' the educa- 
tion programs were not designed to reach the goal of raising 
the achievement level up to the national average 1976. 
In fact officials at five schools and at one area office 
told us that they were not even Ware of this goal. Off i^ 
cials at the seven x>ther ^chools and two area offices told 
us that they had heard of the goal. They said, however, 
that they h^ not made a specific effort to design theit 
programs to reach this goal because they had not been offi- 
cially notified of it and had not received arty guidelines 
or instructions from the central office concerning it. 

The educfitipnal.goals set forth in BlA's/Manual, which 
was furnished to the schools ""and: area offices, dated back 
to 19&1 and were Wry general. These dealt primarily with 
such matters as physical, mental and moral development; 
citizenship; and health habits. The goals did not include 
closing the academic- achievement gap. 

School officials cited a number of matters which had an 
adverse effect on the quali^ of education provided to chil- 
dren in BIA schools. These matters included the need for 
compensatory training in English communication skills, spe- 
cial education programs, professional counseling services, 
and substitote'teachers. These matters, which are discussed * 
below, are not intended to represent all the factors which 
have an impact^on the quali^ of Indian education*. Instead, 
they are intended to illustrate that BIA has nofr organised 
f^ts education prograiii to accomplish its goal. 
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for tralnlnR tp compensate fog i 
English compunicatipn handtcaDs 

t 

The importance of i^asic comniUnications skills is ; 
stressed in the pubii ^atlon, "Education; An Answer to P<pv- 
erty," vhich vas developed jointly by the Office of Educa- 
tion and- the Office of Economic Opporttinity and which points 
out thatv I 

reading and tl7e developtnent of language | 

skills are the chief foundations of knowledge. ; 

Without thetn, all later schooling is built as ^ ! 
tihough on quicksand and soon collapses." ^...--^ 

■ ' ■■ " ^ ' J 

Officials at the 12 schools we visited told us that 

the inability of Indian students to comnunicate effectively 

in English was a primary restraint to their achieving at 

. the national average. i 

At one of the schools we visited, it had been deter- 
iDine4 that Apache was the predominant language in the £itU'- 
dents,* homes; a survey of 32 hom^s had revaaled only one 
case , in which English was spoken in the home. 1 The problem 
was coiBplicated further by the students* isolation fron^ ^rsv 
culture other than their own* Thus it was difficult fjbr them 

^ to visualize a need for learning English. The survey shoved 
that the. students lived 43 miles from the nearest non^ * 
Indian community* that about 50 percent had no adequate 
meians of transportation, that fewer than 20 percent had 
television* that an equally small percentage had radios* 
that only .4 percent had telephones* and that there was no 

^^ocal newspkper. The entire student body (pre-flrst through 
eighth grade) at this school. was d^icient in English com^ 
ifXTnication skills* " 

Although the standardized achievement tests at the 12 
schools we visited in<jicated that about 95 percent of the 
students were^^def Icient in English communication skills, 
only one of these scho<d.s| had established what the school 
principal considered to be an adequate compensatory train^ 
i'^g program to overcome the students' deficiencies. 

Nine other schools had established compensatory com- 
munication training prcigrams. These programs were often 
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'deferred to as readlr^ laboratories and Involved th« use of 
various types of special audio-visual equlpinent, as lllus* 
trated by the photographs on page 14. These programs, how- 
ever, usually were funded through Of^flce of Education grants 
under the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 196&, 
which are restricted by law to a limited number of students. 
For example^ only, about 120 students were enrolled In one 
high school's remedial reading program. Of the 425 students 
tested at that school, 409 had reading scores beloW the 
national average^ Including 382 who were 1 year or more be- 
low the averi^e* This remedial reading program was de- 
signed, however, to bring students up to only the sixth- 
grade level* As a result many students were trying to cope 
with regular high jchool subjects, such as history and sci- 
ence, although their ability to read was substantially be- 
low the hlg^ school level. 

The principal at the school which had established ^at 
he considered to be an adequate con^ensatory English com^ 
iDunlcatlons training program stated that the program was 
designed specifically around the students* needs as Identi- 
fied by the teachers and through analysis of standardized 
achievement test results* £ach student spent one half of 
each day In English language Instruction. In conjunction 
with this, all other courses were designed to reinforce the 
students* skill In English conmunlcatlon. 

The principal said that he bellewd that the program 
provided students with a firm base In English cotaiinlcat Ion 
skills without compromising other course work necessary for 
their development. Although the program was only In Its 
first year of operation, the prlnclf^l was of the view that 
students could raise their overall achievement level up to 
the national average within 5 years of entering the program* 
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Meed for special edu^BK n ProKreps 

QfflclWl9 at tM schools m vlslt«d told us that spe- 
cial education prograns vera needed at their schools for 
certain stivMnts vlth physlcalp 3«n9ory« oantalt or eno^ooal 
handicaps* Little or no data, however, was available coti- 
c^mlng the j^ant of these handicaps and the specific types 
of special e^jdcatlon needed* 

One BXA bf fldal estiiaated that the mmiber o£ Indian 
children In bIa schools needing sp^lal education was at 
laast double't^t nomally found in public schools. Another 
BXA official Estimated that as many as.^50 percent of the. 
students enrolled In BIA of f -reservation boarding schools 
needed some foxn of special education due to poor early 
childhood health care, mlnutrltlon, and social conditions 
on the reservation. 

Of the I2 schools visited, six had not establ£s(hed any 
special education programs. Officials at several of the 
schools which did have special education programs told us 
that the programs were not adequate* . For exaiiplet one of 
-the established programs could handle only 18 of about 75 
students who had been. Id^tlfled by teachers as needing 
special education. The special education teacher said that 
undoubtedly all students needing special education had not 
been Identlfleci* 

Information obtaineU at one of f -reservation secondary 
boarding school whlcii did not have a special education pro- 
gram indicated that a larg^ miaber of handicapped students 
at the school needed special education^ V<e noted that one 
of the criteria mder whicli students could be trolled at 
this school was unttsual social behavior too difficult to be 
solved at home or througjh existing community facilities. 
A survey by a psychologist sthowed that loore than one half 
of the students had been enrolled on that basis. Itandomly 
selected standardized test results at this school showed 
that students-' academic^achievement scores generally vere 
substantially below the n at lonal^ average In all subject 
areas tested, although thetr Intelligence scores ranged from 
"above normal" to no lower than "dull notmal**' 
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Th« Chief of the Division of Special Education^ Cali- 
fornia DepartiMnt of Educatk<m^ told us that* on the basis 
of the abo'V^ infoimatioiit it a|>peared that a nmber of 9tu^ 
dents at this school itight educationally handicapped- 
students vho vere- not mentally retarded but vho wr^ hiijdered 
in academic achieveoent by learning or behavioral disorders 
caused by «s&otional disturbances — and therefore ttlght be in 
need of s|>ecial education* He added that* in California 
public scKboISt Auch educati^lnally handicapped students vere 
handled general ..^ by special ^ull- or part-time classes or 
throuigh indlviduax tutoring* 

Meed for professional counseling service 
in BIA schools 

Although 11 of the 12 sditools we visited had counselors^ 
the comselors* efforts were c^cerned prlioarily irith social 
and personal problans of the students. 

BIA officials told us that historically their guidance 
pxograns yexe directed toward dormitory administratis in 
boarding schools rather than p iovldliia it - l> r6ad range of 
prof essiorad. comseling services* i^ 

According to the teerican Personnel and Guidance Asso- 
ciationt a national association of professional guidance and 
counseling personnel » some of the major functions of pro- 
fessional CQifoselors in elementary and secfmdary schools 
indudet 

— Planning and de^loping the guidance ptograni. 

-^Couneeling individuals and small groups* 

-^^praising students* including accumilating and in- 
terpreting mjch information as standardized test re- 
sults and acadenic ^records* and identifying students 
having special abilities and/or needs. 

—Assisting students in relating their interests* apti- 
tudes^ and abilities to current and future educa- 
ti(mal and occupational opportunities and require- 
ments^ 
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— Consulting vith school adnltilst rotors «nd ^nenbers 
of the faculty relative to the curriculum vhlch vlll - 
nMt thtt Abllltlesi Interestflf and needs of the stu- 
dents* V, . 

— Placing students In appropriate school subjeci:s and 
courses of study* 

— Beferring students to other pupil -personnel -services 
specialists*^ 

--Meeting with students* parents. , 

We found* however/ that (l) at 10 of the 12 schools 
visited by us» the counselors did not make use of the re- 
sults of standardized achievement tests to identli^ student 
and curriculw nMdSi <2) at nine schools they did not par- 
ticipate in the placenent of students in courses of study^ 
and <3} at eij^t schools they vere not involved in develop- 
ing the curriculw* 

Sone of the above-«entloned functions of comselors 
were being performed in varying degrees by other school per- 
sonnels For exemple* at one off-reservation boarding school* 
the placoaent of studeaats in courses of study d<aw by 
the aca^l^iilc department head on thc^ basis of the State- 
approved curricqlxm for public s^iools* He tojd us that 
such tools«as standardised acad«nic aptitude and achlevesDent 
teat results should be analyzed and used for placing stu-f 
dents in classes on the basis of their individual streng;thSt 
neatoesses* and education needs but that he did not have the 
tine to make sudi analyses because of other adoiinistrative 
reikponslbilltles* Aeadeod^ counseling was being perfotned ^ 
by classTocn tea^iera in sone instances* but most of these 
teachers said that they did not hove the tine*, training* or 
experience necessary to do the J<^b effectively* 

J" 

The accitfulatlon and interpretation of standardized 
test results is one of the major fmctlon^ of V counselor* 
Officials of the /mrican Personnel and Guidance Association 
and Of the Office of Education* told us that* Ideally* pro- 
fessional coiaiaetlors also should edminlster these tests be- 
cause they have been specifically trai ned in this area* _ 
Although testing generally ims~^ing done at the 12 sdid51s"~ 
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«« vtB^tmdt tbtt 0tudeiit*9 regular taacbers, rath^ than 
counaelorst administered tha tests at el^t of tha schools 
and counsalots were Involved only to a limited degree In 
administering the test at a ninth school. 

According to the American Fersonnel and Guidance As* 
soclatlon* a counselor's student^appealsal function Includes 
coordinating th* accumulation^ organization^ and nalntenance 
of files of ^^11 dfttAi Including standardized test results* 
academic and blograi^lcal records* parsonal data forms* and 
rating scales* We found* bomver* that counselors generally 
did not^^malntaln such data*' At one school havltig 800 sttr* 
dents* the counselors developed files for only 11 students* 

i 

A BIA Qfflclal told us that some efforts recently had 
been inade to get counselors , more Involved In ttit br^ad range 
of professional counseling services' but that these efforts 
were still In the early stage of <^velopment. ..^or lhattance* 
In ah experimental- program ^Icb had b^en Implem^ted at 
nine schools In tha Navajo ^ea^ the counselors jm> longer 
supervise "dormitory operations but are responsible only, for"" 
providing douhsellng services. 

* For BIA to provide the full range of professional couh-' 
sellng services to Indian children, the current quallflca* 
^tlon standards for counselors may have to be upgraded. 
BIA*s academic, standard, to quallf)^^or a position as a guld- 
ence counselor requires; 

^-Completion of. a A*year course of study leaditig to^ a 
bachelor's degree In an)r major. 

— Completion of 24 semester hours tn professional edu^ 
^ cation, ^Including 12 semester hours In guidance and 
. psychPltigy subjects directly related to^ education 
(not necessarily graduate «ol£^k). 

This academic steward l^s significantly belov the 
academic standard establish^ by the Amerlcai^ersonnel and 
Guidance Association -^rtiioh recommends completion of a 2-year 
graduate program In^the field of counselor education. Ac- 
cording .to a 1965 pul)llcatlbn of the Office of Educatlon^^ , 
of 55 Siates and outlying areas, such as the Canal Zone and 
Guam* 46 required master's degrees* or other specified 
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amounts of graduate-level et^ation. in the field of counsel- 
ing for permanent certification as a school counselor and 
tvo r<squired additional gra^ate-Ievel education in the 
field of counseling beyon^ master's degree. Accord;tng to 
Office of Education offic|rHa^s, most States generally re- 
quired I year of gifaduate-V^vel education in the specific 
field of counseling and the t^end vas toward a 2-year grad- 
uate program. 

Of the 7d counselors at the scho'>Ls ve visited, only 
15 had master's degrees in the field of counselii>g and five"" 
had bachelor*^ degrees in counseling. The remaining 53 had 
degrees in such fields as education or social studies. ^ 

Heed to obtain substitute teachers 

Although officials at the 12 schoots we visited told us 
that it was important to have substitute teachers to assume 
responsibility for classes when regular teachers were absent* 
^nly tvo of th€ schools had made what school officials con^ 
s^^dered to be adequate provisions for obtaining substitute 
teachers. At ""the 10 other schools* either no provision had 
been made for substitutes or the number of substitutes on 
call was insufficient* generally* according to the officials 
at these schools* because of personnel ceilings or lack o^ 
funds., * 

We reviewed leave records and other data at several 
schools to ascertain the extent of the need for substitute 
teachers. At two schools which had no substitute teachers* 
we found that* for 39 and 58 days* respectively* a regular 
. teacher was absent for. at least one half a day during the 
IdO-day school year. These schools attempted to fill the 
vacancies with supervisory persoimel or teacher-aides. 

At another school ^four high school class periods had 
been without a teacher for ab|>ut 2 months; students were 
used as monitors to keep order in these classes because the 
school's only substitute teacher was filling in fpr another 
teacher who was on extended sick leave. 

At another school which had no substitute teachers* 
school officials said that an, average of two teachers a day 
" were absent and that the stud^ts were sent back to the dor- 
mltoify IThen teachers were atsehf^ " ^ 
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"IBP T? ^^"^ t . 

BU'S wmcamiT impqrmatioh SYsim 

An effective nanagevent infortuti^n system would ^eeiD 
essential developing, Impleokentlng, and evaluating an 
educational program. Such a system could provide education 
program officials vlth the' data they rUed for Identifying 
the educational needs of stu^ients* both Individually and 
collectively; for designing prograiDS and activities for ac- 
conpIlshLng the desired educational goals; for bu4getlng 
and allocating resources to support these progrsnis; and for 
, evaluating the costs ^d benefits of these programs In re- 
lation to the planned educational goals. BIA officials 
generally agreed that they did not have an effective man- 
ag^nent Infomatlon system for providing srich data. 

Weed for arfl'1'^l? ^P^l^T^^? ' ' 

fflftc^ achlevffflippt data 

Central office education officials stated that the re- 
sults of standardised academic aptitude and achievement 
tests not only would be useful at the school level In Iden- 
tifying students' needs measuring their progress but q 
. also would be needed ^ them In formulating and evaluating 
the results of programs designed to accomplish ;:he goal of 
raising the academic-achievement level, of Indian students 
to the national average, 

BIA records did not contain sufficient Information for 
determining the actual progress tha t^had been made t oward 
the accompli slonent of this goal* nor dldTXA have ^tiF^overall 
student- testing program for obtaining such Infomatlon. 
Education officials «t each area office decided on the test^ 
ing program to be followed by schools under their jurlsdlc* 
tion; however* test results were not complied and evaluated ' 

at the central office. Outlined below Is a brief ccn^arlson 

of the testing program followed In the three areas we vis- 
ited, « 
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Ctpde levels to 

Tine ?f y«ar 
student ft «r« 
to bv tested 

Type tyf achteve- 
«enc ce3ta ^f'J-j 
that i3 to J 

Is tc requicet) 
that results 
b« subnltced 
to the area 
office^ 

■ Acadenlc- 

U aptitude. 
ceacLna t%- 
qtilradT 



All tiratte^t 



Hetropollcan for 
^^.f^lenentary Sradaa 
^nd ^mol'Ma-for 
a«condpry gcadea 
Yes 



ALL Srades 



Spring 



either Metrftpolira'" 
-'.i^or California 



H *vajo 

2d* 4ch* 6ch* 
and 9ch gradas 

Apprdxtoat a ly 
midyear 

Stanford 



\ 



Yea (7ch 
grade only 



- In a number of cades the established f^rea testing pro- 
gram was not followed. For example^ the Fnoenix Area Office 
directed that academic -achievement tests be administered * 
each spring to ell studentSi that either the Hetropolitan 
Achievement Test or the California ^hlevement Test' be ac- 
ceptable as I<H)g as'one was. used consistently * that re- . 
suits be submitted to the area office. However: 

< ^ — QoA school did not administer the spring academic- 
achievement tests for"3 years. 

— Another sctool changed frcik the California Achieve- 
ment Test to the Metropolit^ Achievement Test and 
back to the California Achievement Test during a 
period of 4 years* which made it difficult to com*> 
pare results from year to year. 

--^Area office education officials d.^.d not use test re-* 
. suits for program plaxming and evaluation purposes. 

The testing program established by the Juneau Area Of- 
fice required that in the fall the Hetropolitan Achievement 
Test be administered to students in kindergarten through 
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the eighth grade and that the California Achievement Test 
be aiibninistered. to students In the ninth through the I2th 
grades. At one school » however: ^ ^ 

--Kindergarten and first-grade Istudents ^te not tested. 

--Tha Metropolitan AohlevementrTest, rather than the 
^ California Aohlevement Test,; was a<^lnlstered to the 
nlnth-^rade students- ^ ' \ 

--Students In the lOth through the 12 th grades were 
not tested • * 

"> 

Although test results have not heen complied ^and eval- 
uated at the central office, the value of a testing program 
has been recognized. Education i^fflclal^ kt the central of- 
fice advls^ us that they wer^ In the process of developing 
a BIA-wlde testing program, r 

Need for oroffr^-orlertted ^ 

financial management reportsV . - < 

The operating cose of th^ BIA ^school system for fiscal 
year I97I was approximately $118.6 million. Ve found, how- 
ever, that central office education progr^ officials did 
not know^by whom' or for what purposes these funds had been 
used . 

Central office education program officials did not- 
know how much of the $118.6 million In operating costs ^d 
been Incurred by each of BIA's 200 schools, 76 agency of- 
fices, and II area offices; nor did they receive any finan- 
cial management reports which would readily provide this 
data. Afe found that they had ^not receli^d financial man- 
agement reports which would show how much of the operating 
^ost had been Incurred for such education activities as 
-administration, curriculum development. Instruction, pupll- 
personnel servicers, support services* and dom^tory opera- 
tions.^ ' ^ 

Ve were able to Identify only one report which con- 
tained tfata on BIA program costs. Tt^s monthly "Report 
on Operating Budget" d|etalls both the programmed and the 
actual obligations and cos^is charged against the 24 BIA 
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pTogtma. Sducation Is the largest of these prograais and 
accounts for' about SO percent of BIA's operating budget.. 
The Deputy Director of Hu\sg<mnt Services conflroied that 
this was the only report which showed BIA's progras costs. 

Oir examination of the "Report on Operating Budget" 
-for the year ended June 30. I97I» which consisted of 3,000 
pages of coap\xte£r tabulations* shoved that the $118.6 oil- , 
Hon In operating costs was Itemized by detailed costs on 
the basis of , location codes* The education progr» costs 
were not totaled for each school, agency office* and area 
office* nor were costs sunnarlKed by the various education 
actlviirles discussed above. ^ 

According ^o central office education progran officials 
they receive only that part of the **Report on Operating Bud^ 
get" which shows the education program costs Incurred by 
the centra l off ice. - - . 

^^^^(^^^dHci^ljxoaamt^ that* even if the entire cost 
repOT^t vere re^eiveS, "it tfourd^not be effectively used for- 
progrssiT i nanagcment purposes because it, was too voluminous 
and the data was not summ^ixed into a program^otii anted 
formats The BIA Director of Education Programs said that 
th6 lltttited financial management data made available to. him 
was not adequate for such purposes as determining and evalu- 
ating the coats for each inipil of the various education ac* 
tivlties or making C9st-b«iefit analyses of education pro- 
grams in 6lA schools^ He said that such Information was 
.^sential for effective managefn^t of the BIA scliool system.' 

Our observations concerning the need for programr 
oriented financial sfanageflwnt reports are similar to those 
reported in May 1971 by a special manageittent assistance 
Slavey team* which lias organized, by the Offlce~of Manage- 
ment and Budget at tbe request of the Secretary of the In- 
terior. In reference to the various financial ret>orts 
produced >by the Indian Affairs Data Center* the survey team 
stated that: j y 

We, found that operating o^lcials at Central 
Office made vejcy little use of these reports be-* 
cayse they wer^ too voluMnous and because the 
officials verefnot familiar with the computer 
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/ I^nguagei ,Ho * flash* or iunnory reports were 

y ^ pr«par«d for use ty the executive staff 

The survey tean stated also that: 

/ yff»i^u^ cannot over-sn^hasLxe the need for effoc^ 
t Lve cbiDmunLcst Lon between the OlvLsLon of Fi- 
nancial Hsnageoant and its custooiers at all levels 
to bring about an effective Feporting systeni.*' 

We believe that^ to effectively manage a program of the 
size and complexity of .the BIA school system* the JHrector 
of Education Progr^is should receive program* oriented f i-^ 
nancial management reports which shov for what ptiryose and 
' by whom the financial resources are being used. 




CHAPTER 3 



COHCIATSIOHS AHD MCOWEMDATIOMS 

COHCLUSIOHS 

Improving the educational achievement level o£ Indian _ 
students appears to "be one of the niost IroPortent keys to 
overcoming the probleros the Indians face> Information 
av^il^Kle at the achoola we vlalted revealed relatively llt-^ 
tie evidence of progress^ 

Although BIA had established a £oal of ellalnatlng the 
disparity between educational achievement attained hy Indian 
children and their non^Indlan peers hy 1976, Ic did not ade- 
quately cooimjnlcate this go^l Co the operating levels nor did 
It develop and Implement a specific plan of action hy which 
it Intended to ralse Indian students^ academic-achievement 
level. Certain constraints to Improving academic achieve- 
mentf such as English coimunlca tlon handicaps, vere evident; 
Xet established school programs did not deal vlth them com^ 
pletely and In some cases did not deal vlth them at all. 

Considering the magOltude of the goal that vas estab- 
lished by BIA and the obvious complexity of the problem^ It 
appears that It Is essential to have a well organised and 
managed program specifically designed to accomplish that ^ 
goal. We believe that stich a program should be formulated 
through ^ systematic analysis of (1) the program*s goal and 
(Z) the critical factors contributing to, or Impeding effec^ 
tl\*eness In, achieving that goal. 

In viev of the limited progr^s niade to date In raising 
the academic-achievement level of Indian children to the na^ 
tlonal averagei it may be necessary for BIA to evaluate the 
reasonableness of the 1976 target date. We believe > how-- 
^vcr. that, raaardless of the target date which mlfht be es^ 
tabllshed, BIA will not achi-cve its goal unless the funda- 
mental • concepts of a sound management system are Implemented. 

Ite bellex^ also that BIA should develop an effectiye 
— mana^ment Information system_t o assist the program manager 
In assessing the specific educational needs of the students^ 
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In IdenClfylng Che major problems chaC mist he dealc with. 
In devising che specific sCraCeg/ for overcoming chese prob- 
lems. In ImpIemenClng «n educaClon program responsive Co Che 
sCudenCs* needs. In meesurlng prog;re5s Coward sCeCed goeIs> 
and In assessing che ef fecclveness of each responsible level 
wlchln Che BIA school syscem In achieving ct)e esCabllsh^d 
educaClonal ^als. The sysCem should provide for comprehen- 
sive and conslscenc daCa on the sCudenCs' ecademlc aptitude 
end achievement levels and program^orlented financial manage- 
menC reporCs. 

RECOWffiMDATlQHS TO THE 
SECRETARY OF THE IWTCRIGR 

We recommend Chac Cl^ PeparCmenC of Che InCerlor require 
Che Commissioner of Indian Affairs Co: 

— Clearly apprise all operaclng levels of the goal of 
reaching a level of acadt^mlc achlevemenc for Indian 
students equal to the national average and the date 
by vhlch It Is to be accomplldied. 

-.Identify and assign priorities for dealing with all 
critical factors known to Impede progress toward ac- 
complishment of that goal. 

— Develop a comprehensive educational prog;ram which Is 
designed specifically to overcome the factors which 
impede progress In meeting the goal and which is flex^ 
Ible enofugh to meet the needs of students In all BIA- 
operated schools. 

-.Establish periodic milestones* such as the amount of 
Improvement In the academic^ achievement level neces- 
sary at the end of each successive year, to accompllsth 
the established goal. 

— Periodically evaluate program results on the basis 
these predetermined milestones Co allow redirections 
of effort as may be necessary. 

— Develop a managemert Information system providing: 
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It^ Heanlngful and comprehtrislve Information on tha ac- 
ademic apClCude and acblevtament levels of students 
in Che BIA school syscem. 

2m Program-orlenCed financial managemenC reporCs 

glared Cc^rd che management needs of BIA education 
prograni officials. ^ 

HATTERS FOR rJlNSinERATlOtJ BY THE COMfflESS 

The Special SubcorunlCCee on Indian EducaClon* SanaCe 
CbmnilCCee on Labor And Public tfelfare^ noced ac che conclu- 
sion of ICS field ImresClgaclon In 1969 Chat: 

"One of Che mosC serious problems encouncered was 
Che lack of meaningful InformaClon and sCaClsClcs 
chaC c6uld be provided by Che BIA, che Agency of 
Che Federal GovermnenC dlrecCly responsible for 
Federal Indian programs* Time afcer Clme Che 
I staff was faced wiCb InadeqtiaCe^ Inccmplece or 
nonexlsCenC InformaClon ImporCanC Co Che conduce 
of such a scudy. One can^ only wonder bow an 
agency wiCb such a responslblllCy for so long a 
Clme can possibly deCermlne Che ef fecClvenass of 
Chelr Own programs' wlChouC having available — and 
wlChouC making Cbe efforC Co compile Ic — basic 
InformaClon necessaiT Co avaluaClon.'* 

* 

The Subcommlccee sCaCed In ics reporc chac che lack of reli- 
able daCa meanc chac che Congress could noc carry out its 
IdglsIaClve overslghc funcCion and Chac monies could noc be 
approprlaced wisely nor could effecclve and responsible leg- 
IsIaClon be developed. 

As 4^scussed In chapcer 2 of chls reporC, Che slcuaclon 
has noC changed slgnlflcanCly since 1969. BIA sClII has noC 
developed and ImpIemenCed an InformaClon sys.Cem which would 
provide Che daCa needed for effective admlnlsCraClon and 
managemenC of Che BIA school sysCera* 

In vlev of Che concern which has been expressed by che 
PresldenC and by members of Che Congress regarding the qual- 
ity of Indian education, the Congress may vlsh to consider 
enacClng leglsIaClon requiring BIA co furnish cerCaln 
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specific InfottoaClon which the Congress co^d use Co evalu- 
ate Che progress being made In Improving Indian educacion* 
Such infbrnmcion c<nild include; 

-*A staceinenc of BIA's educacional goals and Che crlce^ 
ria vlch i^lch BIA plans Co measure progress toward 
Chese goals t 

— A comprehensive plan co accomplish chese goals. Such 
a plan should IdenCify che crlcical casks ChaC need 
Co be performed co reach che escabllished goals; 
should assign prioricies; and should Include esci- 
maCes of che cose for required sCaffing* equlptnenC, 
and facillcies. 

' — An annual reporc comparing accual program resulcs 
vlth che predecermlned mllescones on a BIA-vide ba- 
sis* as well as suonary scacisclcal daca on the re- 
aulcs achieved ac each BIA-operaCed school* Such a 
reporC should IdenCify progress in crlcical areas, 
9uch as Engllsth codnmmlcacion skills^ and should com- 
pare progress in chese areas Co overall sCudenc prog- 
ress. The reasons for^ and che proposed soluclons 
Co» any significant shorCcomings also should be ex- 
plained in Che reporC. 
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CHAPTER 4 

AGENCY COMMEHTS AMD GAP EVALUATIOK ^ 

Ihe pepartnent of the Int^riort In coinnentlng on a draft 
of this report In a letter dated March 16, 1972 (aee app. I}» 
stated that the Department vas eenerally In accord with the 
report findings and that It expected that the conclusions 
and recoiHBendatlons would constructively support BIA*s ef- 
forts to^inprove Its education program. 

The Department stated also that when making 

***** an evaluation of the program It would be Im- 
poaslble for a correct analogy to be concluded on 
the results of tests conducted the previous year 
against future program plans**' 

The Department stated further that programs could not be 
conclusively evaluated within such an iinoedlate time frame 
and that It would be norvial to expect that, in a program of 
the magnitude of BIA'a educational endeavor, from S to 10 
years would be required to statistically prove any Increased 
effectiveness through student test results* The Department 
noted that we had not given due cognizance to departmental 
and congressional comnltments and efforts to improve educa^ 
tlonal opportunity for the American Indian* 

Me recognize the problems associated with uslt^ the re- 
sults of tests conducted the previous year in evaluatlt^ 
the effectiveness of BIA's current and future programs* As 
discussed In chapter 2, BIA does not have an adequate sys- 
tem, however, for measurlt^ the progress of students and for 
evaluatlt^ the effectiveness of Its educational program In' 
meetlt^ Its established goals^ ve agree that It would have 
been desirable to obtain stisdent academic- achievement data 
covering several^years* Such data was not available^ how- 
ever, and, by necessl^^ our evaluation of progress In meiat^ 
Ipg BlA*s education goals was limited to the data which was 
available In the schools we visited. Therefore we had no 
meanit^ful basis for glvit^ recognition to the various com- 
mitments end efforts to Improve educational opportunl^ for 
Indians, Includlt^ thcvquallty of that education* One of the 
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k«x l9«uft9 discussed In this report Is the need for s mui- 
dgemnt litfoiwatlon systen vhlch* we believe* Is es3«rttla^ 
for eVft^uatlng the effectiveness of BIA*s education proigrkn* 

The Department stated that It vould respond directly 
to the SubcQonittee on Indian Affairs* Seuate Cdanlttee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, concerning the matters dis- 
cussed In chapter 2* Ihe Dapar^nent's cannents on our rac-» 
onendatlons to the Secretary of the Interior are discussed 
belov. 

The Dapartment did not Indicate What action vould be 
taken to apprise all operating. levels of the goal of reacts 
ing a level of acadevic achievement equal to the national 
average and the date by uhlch It vas to be accontpllshed* 

, Ihe Department stated that a task force had been established 
In March I97I to reviev the goals and objectives of BIA*s 
education program and the necessary organizational changes 

— t^ achleva them. - 

Ite Department outlined a ntinber of steps to be Imple- 
mented In fiscal year 1973 for assigning priorities for 
dealing with all critical factors known to imp^^ progress 
toward accomplishment of Its goal* tte believe that effec- 
tive Implementation of these steps will assist BIA in 
strengthening Its education program* 

Ihe Department's reply va«. not fully responsive to our 
recomnendat Ion that BIA develop a comprehensive fbd\3catlon 
program specifically designed to fleet the needs of all sti^ 
dents In BIA schools* The Department stated that Indian 
students attending BIA schools were geographically Isolated* 
had atypical social conditions In their homes^ or had emo- 
tional or- economic problems which could not be handled in a 
traditional school setting* Ihe Department al?o noted that 
first attention must be given to cbn^nsatory activities 
which vould enable the child to function In a school envi- 
rbiBientt and that emphasis on the special needs of the sti^ 
dents must continue as a prime goal* together wich efforts 
directed toward academic achievement* 

One of the key issues in this report is that* although 
BIA has known for years that most Indian children In BIA 
schools require some form of special or compensatory 
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education, Its «Jiicatlon program h»s not b«en designed to 
fully meet tbase needs* BIA has not established a syateiD- 
atlc beatia of determining the special and compensatory needs 
of Its students* 

The Department stated that specific actions were being 
taken to upgrade the ability of school personnel to deal 
vlth the special nature of the students served* These ac- 
tions should help to Improve the quality of BIA's education 
program, provided that appropriate action Is taken by B/A 
to ensure that the special needs of all students are Iden- 
tified and met* 

Concerning 6ur recommendations for establishing peri- 
odic milestones — such as the amount of Improvement In the 
academic- achievement level Jiecessary at the end of each 
successive year to accomplish the established goal — and for 
making periodic evaluations of results* the Department 
~ seated that these exercised) were is^ractlca^ since the BIA 
"goal-imist be tempered by the reality of Indian self- 

deteiminatlon* the special nature of the students servedt and 
the availability of funds* 



tfe disagree that It Is impractical to^establlsh mile- 
stones and evaluate program results* particularly In an ed* 
ucatlon ptogram; We believe that, regardless '^f the goal or 
goals established for Indian education, effective management 
requires the development of an appropriate strategy for 
meeting established goals and the periodic evaluation of 
progress toward meeting these goals* 

" Concerning our recommenoatlon for development of an 
education management Information system* the Department 
stated that BIA would work vlth all levels of school manage- 
ment to design and hnplement a system which would Incorpo^ 
rate existing data and Interrelate It with data collected 
about pupils* property* program* and cosmminity and that the 
output from the Information system would be custom designed 
to meet the requirements of all users of BIA educational 
Information* ffe believe that effective use of Information 
to be provided by the proposed system should assist BIA In 
managing Its schools* 
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CHAPTER 5 



SCOPE OF REVIEVf 



Our r^vlev was directed toward evaluating the effective- ^ 
ness of the management methods followed by bIA In Its efforts 
to Improve the quality ^f Indian ediicatlon and to ralsei the 
academic -achievement level of Indian children up to tha 
national average by a specified dete« 

The work was done prlEurlly at BtA'3 central office In 
Vfashlngton, D.C. ; at BlA'a Navajo, Phoenix,, and. Juneau Area 
Offices located In Vflndow Rock and Phoenix, Arltfma, and 
Juneau, Alaska, respectively} and at 12 BtA schools under 
the jurisdiction of these area offices. Although BIA has 
a total of II area offices, the three Included In our re* 
view were responsible for ischooUr having about 6A percent of 
the total BIA school enrollment* The 12 schools visited 
accounted for about 17 percent of the total BXA school en* 
rollment and Included four off -reservation secondary boarding 
schools, one on*reservat Ion secondary boarding school, four 
on*reservatlon elementary boarding schools, tvo on- reservation 
elementary day schools, and one combined elementary and 
secoTMlary day school. 

tfe reviewed the applicable policies, regulations, proce- 
dures, and practices pertaining to administration of BtA's 
school system ^t the central office, area and agency offices, 
and school iWels* Vfe examined pertinent records, reports, 
and documents and interviewed BtA officials, tribal leaders, . 
school administrators, teachers, and counselors concernlpg 
the problems and Issues of Indian education* Vfe examined 
also a number of studies and research projects dealing with 
Indian education. 

Those Issues in this report which are of an educational 
nature were discussed with professional educators at BIA, 
the Office of Education, the American Personnel ^nd Guidance 
Association, Northern Arizona University's College of E^ica- 
tlon,"and the Office of the Los Angeles County Superintendent 
of Schools* 
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WASHINGTON, DC. 1t&2iO 



APPENDIX I 



Mr, Max Hirschhorn 
As soc i Kt^J^ reel 6r 
Civil Divl^<wl 
U*^^ Gen eralV Ac counting 
Washington, IXC. 



MAR 16 1972 



Office 



Dear Mf- Hirschhorn: 

The repartment of the Interior has reviewed with interest your draft rePo--tj 
"Opportunity to Ijnprove Indian Education in Schooia Operated by the Bureau 
of Indian* Affairs, Department of the Interior^^^aiid are generally in accord 
wit^i its findings. We e^ect that its conclusions and recommendations will 
constructively support the Bureau's eifoorts to iinprove its education program, 
W<r concur that the draft report reflects the prograjn levels as of the date 
the naterial was initially collecijed, July l97l, Whnn taking an evaluation 
of th6 program it would-be impossible for a correct analogy to be concluded 
the results of tests' condncted the previous year against future program 
plans. Our concern is that the programs cannot be conclusively evaluated 
within such an immediate timeframe. It vould be normal^to eXPect that In 
a program of the magnitude of tha Bureau's educational endep.vor^ that from 
five to ten years would be re<3Ulred to statlsticftlly prove any -Increased 
effectiveness through student test results. We believe the GAO has not 
given due cognizance to the Departmental and Congressional comailtments and 
efforts to continue to improve the educationftl opportunity for the Aioerican 
Indian. 

Be commendations or stjflgestions 

Iv "The Conroiasioner of Indiajj Affairs should clearly apprise ftll 
operating levels of the goal of reaching a level of academic achievement 
for Indians equal to the national average and the date by vhich it Is to be 
accomplished." 

In ^4arch l97l & task force ^as established to review the goals'and objectives 
of the Bug^u's Indian Education^ ProS^ams and the necessary organizational 
changes to achl<ive them^. The funding necessary to carry out these specific 
programs is planned for FY 1973. The goal for academic achievements for 
Indian students was developed In 19^3' The goal of bri^^lng Indian high 
school graduates tcF'a level equal to the (rational average by 1976 Is probably 
too optimistic but remains our commltirbent. 

2. "Identify and assign priorities to all critical factors vhlch are known ' 
to inqpede progress tow(u*d accomplishment of that goal." A 



As port of our major progr^un thrust in the projected plans for FY i973j 
have identified wd assigned priorities as follow^; 

a. To measure growth of pupils individually and in groups; 
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lb ioin^turt ort>«t.j! or inujvJdxi^ls **LiJ groups with otht^r 

reference group;; \ 
^, lb obtain c?yes for cwrirulu/n ad'jj-tation nnd irrjirovt-n cnt ; 
d. To help studtrtts plnn for- eJucaLion and VO[;atlon?J. £;(jAla> 

To assist In erfiupjii^, schp.^axilirif^, and progi'*unmiTicj i 
f- Tt> help tdvicators plan for indivifS^ial or group noeds; and 

To diagnose dimculti^'s so reiriijdifii work c^fin be platined, 

Altho\igti ths above priorities hiVe b^en l^entitie^ ^Tid assiervod, w vcruld 
cftutZiJn against ^ibsoltitt? r^liar.c^c on the rc.'iultit^ ^incc recent rnfonri^tion 
inaieates tbet Tj^ny of the ^c^isui '_-incnt iiistraTHtrtt.s cxu-rcntly avi] liable arc - 
euit/jrally biased and do not r^ricci: accui'atcly student de\felopr.^r*t and 
achiev-ejr^ent* 

3» **DeVclop a cociprehi^nsivc Gducational program vhich is Specific<)lly 
desltJnctt' to overooni ibe raptors which Impede procrcaa in meetlnfs the 
goal, and which Tlcxible ^noach to me^Jt. 'the needs of students in' all 
of Bill's schcals,'^ 

Th-s enrolliaenT, pattern of Bureau -ope rated sehools is of a special nature, 
Abom thre*?* ro^rt^fis of the Itidlati students living on reservations atLtrid 
public schools- Ih^^ Bureau* ope rated schools serve the one-quarter who are 
the soft tfeoi^raphiically Isolated or have atypical social condition^ irt tiie 
home or hevc ^^'*-ior»al or econorl^ p^obl (^ms whiQh eannot Le handled in a 
triJitJoral s,-h^>oi ^-.ttin^* First i'*ttenticn^ then, must b/? ci^*^" to 
coThpen^^^tory i4C'^Vvitifis v.-hich a.III enable the child to funetion in 
school cnvirorunrnt , 'I'his cmphnsls on the sp<*cial ne^C of the sttidents 
fiust continue as & pi'ltDe GOal, together with Efforts directed toward 
acadcaftlc aehleveinerjt* 

in this. regards specific actions are now being taken which vfJl efft^ct an 
overall upgrading of the ability of school personnel to d<;al with t-he sp^cii* 
'natrii-'C oX ^he students served, Upgrading of acadciiiie achievement maof be 
expected'* 

U, **BEtdBr*Sh Pericdlc mllestcfncj^ such as the amount of improvesvent irt 
acaJenic aehiev^ff.cnt level necessary at the end of each successive ycftr 
i>f the prcgrajii to accomplish the estahllBhed goal." 

Wo feel that at thiis juncturtf in a chanfling educational progran eiuphasis 
^this feoal cKust be temper^ hj the reality of Indian sclf-dctcrrtlnatioi^ 
the special nattirr- of the student.; served^ as well as the avall^hiMtj* of 
fundi all of tvhich greatly ccr:plie*te the situation and mal^-e this exercise 
impractical. 

^, '•periodically evi>luate program results based on these pred^teririined 
mil*5Stonce to allow 'timely rediiections of effort as may be n<jee?i,t"aiy/' 

See abofvc. 
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6j ''Develop a manBfceiBent. Inform&tjJn system prdj^dlng (g.) meaningful 
and corapr«Jieiistve Ijiforroation on tV academic aptitude and aehieveraent 
level of fitiad^ts in the BlA schorl syaten* (b) Prograji-oriented 
financial nai^^eineiit reports, geared toward the jian^^Gn^nt needs BIA 
edx^g^atlSJ** prrosrara officials. _ ^ ' 

• " * - 

Our approach for developing an ^ucational management information syatem 
fot'y the Bureau of indiati AffairE ,i3^ working with all levels of school^ ' 
majhagement , to desiS^ and iinplement a syst^ which will take advantage of 
the data e;xiating as a resul^t of the present operating procedures for 
schoois^ and interrelate these-files vith data collected- about pupils, 
property* program^ and conmunity. "output" from auch ani in format iop 

system /ill be custon designed-to meet the requirements .of all users of' 
BIA educational in format ioti^ ^ 

^$Pecif ically^ it is antlcipateci that the following activitiea will be ^ 
undertaken: 

a. Financial Management S?ystem--The Office of Edxictftlon Programs 
has requested a restructure or assigned cost feature accpuf^t codes. 
The necessary software changes should be completed during EST 1972, " 

b. Pupil Accounti:^ System-* Permanent student records should be 
completed on every BIA student and on file in the Data Center. 
Pilot work on this project will completed before the end of* 
the 1973 Fiscal Year *ind student data should be available to *isers 
on a predeterjained and scheduled basis, 

c. Staff or Personnel System*-Much work ha^ already beeJd done in, 
tliis area. By Flf 197U the few additional. items requlred^by ■ " ^ 
Education about teachers should be co^upleted. 

d. Curriculum or ProgJ^am Information^-Tlilfi is'the coiroSh 
denominator or the linkage which will eventually pull all files 
together for the Educational Infontation ESystem. 'Hie key to the 
establishment of this file is the development aod acceptance of 
ste^ndard terns and definitions about curriculum and Program. 
Once'the tei^s have been defined* the other files should be 
updated with specific assignments of courses by teachers and 
specific courses completed by students. 

Dutiiig the 1971* Fiscal Year there will be an increasiiig need 
for. lADC services in the area of test scoring and analysis. 
The measurement Of student achievement lias bean described as ^ 
priority program need for years. A special tasJt force report 
will, describe the services required* 
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Due to the limited time *Howed in revleving the <trflft rc^fort and ithe , 
discussion evolTing with the meiab^ra of the Set»te Subcoannlttee on * 
Indian Affairs of the Conraittee on Interior *nd Inaular Affair* during th' 
hearing on the Coiiiprehea«lTe Indl^ Education Act of 1972 regarding your 
draft report^ ve will respond directly to th« Subcooimlttee 'concerning 
tbe specifics In your Chapter 2. 

Seeretaiy Loeich in testifying during those hearings stdtedr *'*fiich* 
has been written and said of the educational deficits of iikdian Americas 
Less has been written or sald^ however^ about the rather substantial 
progress ^ich has taken place during the past ten to twenty ye«u-s." 

"It sefJtts po^ible that the dlamal Picture titiiob has been put fbrvard 
has reached a point o^ being counterproductive 'so f^ the oorale ^f 
the Indian Peoples is concerned. This ie also true of the norale of 
the matiy dedicated people' serving tbem ii^ schools of all types;" 



We sufigeaf thct in developing the final report that i^equate note be' 
made of the positive ^^lements of ttie Bureau's Indian Education programs* 
be Included to place the proWems itf' context. 

Sincerely yovirs^ 
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PRINCIPAL OFFICIALS OF 
THE DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
RESPONSIBLE FOR ADMINISTRATION OF ACTIVITIEr 
DISCUSSED IN THIS REPORT 



Tenure of office 



From 



SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR: 
Rog«r3 C. B. Horton 
. Fred J. Russell (acting) 
Walter J. Hlckel 
Stewart L. Udall 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR PU3LIC 
LAND MAHA<XMEKT: 
Harrlsoh Loeach 
Vacant 

Harry It , Anderson 

DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR 
INDIAN AFFAIRS: 
Vllliaai L. Rogers 

CCmiSSICNER OF INDIAN AFFAIRS; 
LqfuIs r« Brtice 
T, Taylor (acting) 
Robert L. Bennett 
Phllleo Nash 



Jan* 
Nov. 
Jan. 
Jan. 



Apr. 
Jan. 



I97I 
1970 
1969 
I96I 



1969 
1969 



July 1965 



Aug. 1969 
Jime 1969 
Apr. 1966 
Sept. I96I 



To 



Present 
Dec. 1970 
Nov. 1970 
Jan. 1969 



Presently 
Apr. 1969 
Jan, 1969, 



1971 Present 



Present 
Aug. 1969 
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President Nixon Sets New 
Indian Policies and Goals 




[>«eiT4>«r 19)0, Rtiinunc io thi puebki jbout iSjOOO icKtof Uttd »ivd EtLne Ukc n ptopottd Hi Iftkl Heuair, iPhoio; BurUU of 
Lnd^n Affatn. Dcpulmeniuf the Jnierkv). 



A New Era for the American Indians 

The Hfft Amencms ^ ihe Indiaiu - ue the hmhi dcpi^ md most i$ol»icd mlnonty group in our nation, 
viTtoilly every scale urmeasuftfwni - cRtploymcni> iiKonK> education, health - ihc conditiofl of the [ndUn people 
(ankiai the boiiotn^ 

Tltii cooditJon is (he heritafr of centune$ of infusiKeH Frsm xhe lime oJ" tKiNr dnt eorttici wldi European 
tfttlciii (he American Indians have been oppies^cd and brutalized, tkprWed or iheit anccittal bnds and denied (he 
cppcrtunlty to eontcol their own duttny, gven the Fedeial ptoframi whkh aie iniended to meei (heir need&hO'e 
Hequeniiy proven xo be ineffective and demanding. 

Biit the itoiy of the Indian ai America Is >omethHi| mote than the record '>i (he while man'i frequent 
iWtssiion, bcoltcn agrcemieiii£. inieniiitent ren>one «nd pitolaneed failure. It it a record also of mduraaee^ of 
uininli of adapiaiion and ereaiMty in the f^ce of averwhelinn^ obstacle*^ li it a record of enormOMt contribvii<>n> 
to this country - ta ils art and culture, la its xtten^ and tptrit^toUs sen*e ofKisfory and iit ten«e of purpose, 

ft is Long pait tirw Uut ihe liittu^ policies of tliv Federal tov««nnient bepn to recopil« and bviM upo* the 
cipacftia and nmighxs of the fndian peupfe. Both is a matter of |uitke and as a mattef of enli^teited social policy^ 

must be||n ro aci on the t>a*l» of wliat the iKlians IhemseUe^ hftw 1on| b«en teUiot ut, flte time has come to 
break decisively with (he past and locteaie iheconditioni Ibr a new aia Inibhich (he Indian aiiuie is deientibed by 
Indian aeis and [ndi^n decUions. 
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Self'DcicnninAiion Without Terniinaiion 

Th« Uiu iihJ Tttutt hatle qucitum thJl nmii be 
■niwtreU wilU teipcci lu Indiii^ pulley Lnnctnii the 
hiituric ind lepi relalitiD:hir bctwttii tue Fedcr^J 
tav«rnmefM ind tndian eomnmnilies. In the past, thii 

and unaeeepiabte exlremej. 

On the one hand. il has-ai v^m^us tiniti (hirm^ 
pm^iiim Admiimirstcuhs hei:n Um sVJiiiJ pHk> t^b- 
ycic^'c of both the Executive md L«^sljtive bronnhei iif 
the Federal guvtrrtmenl evenluilh^ to Lermituie tht 
truit«iJ)rF reLitiDiuhlt» betwfen the Fedeial governnient 
.and'^lK Indtan peupie. M recently *s Augan of m 
lloux Coneurrent Retoluuon lOB^ the Cungre&s 
dfcUied ihii termtiutlon mi ihe lohg^rtn^ goal of 
Indlin pohcieif Jiin ihottid mean that Indian tribei 
uiould ewenmsl^/ 1o£t_any_ipccial itandmg they had 
utidet Fedctaf faw: the tax exempt itaiuj of thtir laiiUr 
would be discQntinucd^ Federal reiponubtliLy for iheir 
ccofwnik and vciil wdUbeii>g nvouLd be repudiated: and 
the i^bcs theinselvei would l>e elTectlvely disntanlled. 
Tfibat property would be divided amonjt nndlvidual 
mennben who wouL4 then bt assimilated into the wcieiy 
at Iu0t. 

71^(3 poticy of fufced tennmatioit n wrong, jn my 
Judpneni. fgr a number of revsons. Finr the ptemiKi 
on which n ire wron^, Teimimaikin implies thir the 
Federal gg^emnient bti Uken on > trvfte^shif re- 
ipgmibUity for Indian eommunitks as an aei of 
generosity towird > diud^rintagfit people and that it can 
iherefore discuntinue ihii r«ponslbuily on a unilateral 
baiii '/vhtMW it ica fiv But the uni^e iiaiui of Indian 
tribes does not rest on iny )»vmi$e such as ihisn Vie 
ipeciil relationship between Indians and the Fedesal 
gpvemmenl u the result injsead of Solemn obligattons 
which have been entered into ^by (he United Stales 
Cortrnmeni. Down thiough tht years. liiro«|?i written 
treaties «nd .through formil ind inFormil atrctments, 
our ^eminent hat made spectre eomnvilments to (he 
Indian pcopte. For theiir part, the Indians have often 
tonendered claims to vast irtc(s of land and hafve 
Kcepted life on giovernment reservatignsi. In exehan^^ 
the fovemment has ipt^d to ptovide community 
servtcei nich as heallh, edvcasion and public j^fety. 
lervkei which would presumably allow Indian com- 
munities so ei^oy a s(andud of Living comparable so (hat 
of other An>eticans. 

jytkt ffjtU of eoune. har never been achieved. But 
the special rflationiliip between the Indian tribes and 
the Federal fovetnjnent which arises ffom these 
mertU eontinue* m tarry itamttite nwrtt and legal foice. 
To (ctmluie this rdationthip would be no more 
■pprofvlate than to termtnaie the citizenship rifhti of 
any oiber Amerkan. 



TKe second reason for tejeeting fotced lerminftsion 
ir thiJ the ptKikai results have been citit\y httjnfu\ in 
the few inilanceisnwhfch termination Ktu«Uy has been 
iried. f^t removal of Federsl trusteeslup responsibility 
has produced contidesable dborienfation unong the 
alTected Indian^ and 1^>> 1'^^ them ur^blc to relate to a 
myriad of Federjh Stite and local assistance effortSr 
Tlieir economic and social condition ha) often been 
w>nt after termination thin it Was before. 

The tliird irgunvni I wotild make igaimt foKcd 
tcrmir^tion concerns tlit effect it has had upon the 
oveiwhelining majorjiy of tribes which still enjoy a 
special relationship with the Federal ^emmrntH Tlie 
very threat th^t this rebiionship mayiomeday he ended 
has created ^ S^^t ipprehenslon among Indian 

poup$ and this apprehension, in tvm. has had a 
blighting effeci on tribal progress. Any step that mi^t 

resuk-in gFfitrer.tociiai, e'ononuc.or pdstjcal-iulC4!pniy_ 

\i regfirded with suspicion by miny Indians who fur 
that it will only brinS them closer to the day when the 
Federal government will disavow its retponsibiliLy and 
csit thcni adrlfi. 

In shun, the feat uf one extreme policy, fofc^d 
jef7mnarioi>K has oflcn woflied Jo produce the opposite 
extreme: excei&ive dupendence On the Fedenl fovem- 
ment. In many eases this dependence [% so great that the 
Indian community is almost entirely run by outflderi 
who are responsible ind responsive to Federal oflflclals in 
Washington. DC. rather than to the fonununities they 
ate supposed to he serving, fills is the second of the iwo 
hirsh appcoaehet which have lonrg plagued our tnditfl 
policies. Of the Dei^rtment of the Interior's prograntt 
directly tervuiB Indlant. for example, only L5 peKcnt 
are presemly under Indiac^ control. Only 2A percent of 
HEWs Indian health programs are run by Indians, The 
tesuls is a btts^nin^g Federal bureaucracy, program} 
wftlch ate far lets effective than they ou^t to be^ and an 
erosion of lodim initiative and motale. 

I believe that both of these polity extierm are 
WTons^ Federal termination errs in one diieciion^ Federal 
palernalism em in the other. Only by clearly rqecHi^ 
both of thtse extreme* can we achieve a policy whieli 
truly serves the best interests o^ the Indian people. 
Self detemunation amont Uie Indian people ^n aiid 
must be encouragied without (he threat of eventual 
termiiMtion. tn my view, in fact, thai she only way 
that self'determliutfon can effectivefy be fOstered^ 

Jhis, dtrn, mutt b« the foil of tny new national 
pobey toward the Indian people; to strengthen the 
Indian's sense of aulonomy vnthoul thteatenifif hii 
tense commontty. We mutt assure the Indiui that he 
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atsutiK Ctmiml ol' Kit o*n lift without hiiAf, 
vepjrjieJ mvnlunrjnly fri>tit ihe tribi) &o^r Add 
must make ii ^le^r ilui [nJiin&<:jti bei-'onw injepeiujent 
oV Fcikrjl coAtrtil without Wing cvi tiff from Federal 
ctmiYrn unt) l-'cJerul tupputt. My ^pcwiTh: reconmiirn()i. 
tniiu iu the CongrHs are dnigneJ ru earry o^it thtj 

Rt*l>cal Tciniiji4)<ion Liw 

Bcciuie temunation ik titoJilly uid lenity ufijc 
Cepiible. bei-mx it pnxlut:« bail pr3k.iii:al re&utii, in6 
because ilie fata ihieat of tetii^ih^iiun Wudi ui 4iv 
Couraft l^eater tetr-iuffn^iefKy aohin^ Indijn groii|>SK ] 
am aiking the Ciingtets io puj j ntw CunL:ufrcnt 
Resolution which would e.%prr$i1y lonounce. repudiate 
jfiJ repeal itic ttrmimtioa piAtcy as exjtrewd in Hou^ 
Concurrent R«oluiion LOS of the S3fd Cunpresi. This 
reiuUiuon wo ul d etphcitlv afllin jihe ifljegniX4ml_i!gW^. 
to eontinued e^jjteike of all Indian tribes and AlJ^ki 
itativc gavernipemi. rccogmi^ti thil culmtal plurjiltMii n 
a source of natk^iul strength. 1r wotikl assure ihese 
tVoo|9 itiat itie United States Government wi>ulJ c^in- 
liiUK Uy carry out Its Ircaiy znd trustee:hip obli^lions 
ti^ ihem as long as the ^oups itiemselves believeil that 
judi n pcrltcy neceuary or dnitibfe. It would 
pjjirintee thai wlienevet Indian (troops decided to 
jsw>^ft contfu} or rs^pwijibility for ^vernmeni icrvite 
ptofratn^n ttiey icuuLd ^ stutl tcc^iw jdequiie 
Federai fmancj^ suppfUt. In short, mch i tesoluliun 
would reafftrtn For the Lf^llatlve bnncU-u I hereby 
ifHtm fof the lixccuiive branch -that the historic 
rdationshtp between the Fedetal g^tvf rnrnent md the 
Indun cornnwniiies cinnot be abridged without the 
Content the Indians. 



Itidbns DiRCl Programs 

Eveo as «v rcjci^t the of fofnd tennination' so 
must we reject the suffocating paitdtn of paternalism , 
But htMv cm w best do (M(?ln the patt, we have often 
usumed.^ that becauie the govfcnment is obtifcd to 
provide cenain sefvk«s for Jndiadj; it (heiefcre must 
administer tho$e ian^e services^ And tof^Mld of Feder3l 
adminiitration, by the lame token, ofien meani setting 
rid of the ^<Ae Federal ptognnin But ihete is no 
necessary rcuon for ihij assumption. Federal mPlArt 
proems for nonJndiiiA. communities-hospitals tmd 
schools Ate two ttady examples-are ordinarily ad- 
tninbtered by local Autho<jlJes. Hiere » no reason why 
Indian conumintties thould be deprived of the phviJege 
of «lf<fftermirurioiJ merely because they r^efve 
monettdy suppois from the Federal government. Not 
shouM they loie Federal morjey because they te>ecr 
F^detal eonttol. 



Kor yeais we have talked about enctiuragine Indians 
to exercise theater self cleierminalionn but our ptogress 
hu tte^er been commensurate with tmr promises. Piri of 
the it^oa for zhis situarton hu been t/K_th££tt cif 
terminaimt). Bu' mother rejson is the fact that wlien a 
dcci^n A made u lo whether j Fedcra) progf^m will be 
tumed ^ver to Indian admrnlstraiion. n is ihe Federal 
authorities and not the Indian people who finally make 
thit decision. 

T?iis muj^tin ihouM be reversed. In my jud^ment^ 
ft thcKjl^ be up lo the Indian tnbe to determine wliether 
ii IS vkillirrg and able ro aisume ^jiunislrative /eipoits^ 
b*\Uy f(tr a service pjogiam whKb » presem^y ad. 
imnisiercd by a FfderaL a^iky. To' this end, I am 
pcoposing Legiilation which would empower a tribe or a 
EToup of tiibes or any other Lndun commuruty ro take 
over ihe <x>nrro1 or operation of Ffderallyfunded and 
administered pro^tanis m the Department of the Interior 
.-aiKfJhe_£}tepiLi]DenLjofJlci]th^£ducaijO]i_aadJ^eLfar«-. 
wherKver ihe'trihal eouncU or comparable eomotuniiy 
gi>verning ^ovp K>^ed to <lo k>. 

Under this legislation, it would not be necessary for 
the FedetaJ ^igcncy idmm)%ten(i£ the program to ap- 
prove the transfer of responsibility. It is my hope and 
expectation ihac most such transfers of power would 
still ta);e place ct>niensually as a result of negotiations 
between the local commumty and the Federal govern- 
mentn But in ihoit cases iTi which aA impute anscs 
between ilie two pa/tieSn the fhial dete/minatiun should 
rest with the [ndian communityr 

Under the proposed legjslallon, Indian control of 
Indian programs would always be a wholly voluntary 
matter. It would be possible ^t an Indian group to 
select that prap^m or that specified portion of a 
prograiTi thar tt wants ro run without assuming responsi. 
biliiy iot other cOmF^nents. The ^'right of retrocession"* 
wooLd atso be guaranteed; this means thai jf the locaf 
commoniiy elected to administer a pro^^m and then 
Later decided to E^ve it back to the Federal government, 
it would always be ahte to do so. 

Appropriate (eehoicaf assiftaoce lo help tocaJ or' 
ginlutions successfully' operate these progran^ vkould 
be provided by the Fedeia} govemmenl. Ko rrrbewoiild 
risk economie diudvuitage ftom nonapog its o^ 
progtams'. under the proposed le^i^rion, itically- 
adminittered ptograms would be'fonded on equal lemK 
with similar tfrvices still adnktrtistered by Federal 
authorities' The le^dation I propose would inchide 
appropriate protections against any action which eri- 
dangeied the rieHts. the health, the safety or the welfare 
of indivlduats. It would also eontain accountability 
proceduftj to guard a^btst jfoss nefifigence or mds. 
management of Fedeiat tunds^ 
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This legUliiion would ipply only to Kfvl«e$ vrhkh 
^ dtftcUy ficm the Feticnl govctnfmm la the Indian 
coiitntunity ■ those nrvKet whKh »e <huuieled through 
Siite 0[ loot ^vcmfmnti could iTdt be turned uvci lo 
liuliui coniiol hy mutual pon»nt. To run the activities 
for which ihcy hive issumed eontjoJ. the Indian gicmP* 
could empl^ local people oi outside eKpem. If ihey 
vhfve lo hire Federal emptoym who had fotinctly 
admim^ered these projects- thau enf¥>1oyee( would jtitl 
cojn.v [he privile^i of Federal employee bcnefii 
pfo^am-UTtder special legation which Mvill iluj be 
submiitcd lo the Congrn^ 

Lei^sliiion \^iph guarinieei the rig^t of Indians nt 
cuntracT ("or the cqniiol opciation of Fedeial pro^ 
^anu winild diiecily channel nu>fe money k>to Indian 
commumties. sirKe Indians thenuelvd would be ad' 
minister7ne proe^^mt and dnwjn^ uJaries which now 
oflen fo ic oun-tndlw idminustiator^. The poi^^ 
Indian conlro) is tignJAvani. for we are talkJnj abtHit 

— ' pioffiim wh1ch~>nriu4liy spend over 5400 rniIlKm~iri 

Fede*^ fundi. A policy ^rhlch ertcoungti Indian >d- 
fninislralion of iheu programs will help build Brevier 
pride ami lesourcefulneis within iKe Indun comtminityr 
Ai the same timt-t pfogrann ^^'hich are inanafed and 
ctperaied hy Indtans are Itkely to be more cfTedive in 
(Tteel^ng Indiin needi. 

1 speak wti!> added f»nf>derwe 'abotit the^ antki- 
p»ic(3 results because of the favorable experience of 
proSratKS which have aWeady been turned ovet to lt)dian 
conrfol. Undrf the ^3ptc» of ihe CMlfke of Lt-onofnic 
OPP^rtuouy. Indian comiihimties now run rnore than 
c^ionionify acliun jj^ncirs which are lociied on Federal 
rcservauons. OEO is ptahning lospend imiit 5^7 miUiun 
>n Fi^il Yejir t^li thii>u^ 1ndian<Qni rolled grantees. 
*for iYtti fgiir ycart, many OEO-funded Ptosranis liive 
ojieriied gndet the conirol of local Indian or^ni/ations 
dud tfie lesutt^ have tr^eii nio^r heartening. 

Two Indian ir)bes-ibe Salt River Tiibe gnd the 
Zuni Tr^bf-have (^cenUy eK^eitdrd pnnctpJe ol 
local control ^ virtually lU of Uic pfo^anis which die 
^reau of Indian Affuri has tiadition^ly administered 
for them. Many Federal ofTicuts. including the Agency 
Sopetintendeni^ h^ve been replaced by' elected mtial 
officers or tribal employees. The time has now come to 
bvdd on these eitpcnencej and to eKtend ipcal Indian 
control ai a eale ind io ihe degree ihal the Indtifu 
thermelves estabh^h. 



Restore Blue t^kc lo Taos. Pueblo 

Ko i^ovemment policy toward Indians (^m be fully 
effective unless there is a relalioirship of trust ^nd 
confidence between the Federal fovernment ind the 
Indian people. Such a relat»onship eannot be completed 



,overnii^tT it is inevitably ihe produci of a loi^ 
viords uid actioi^s. But we can contribute tlfnifKintly 
to sueh a rdatlonihip by resPOndin| to just grlevaneet 
whtvh ve especially imporiani to the Indian peopte. 

One such ^levtnce ^ncetm the saered Indtan lands 
at and near Blue Lake in N^w Mexico. From ihe 
fourteenth trentu'^i l^e Taos Poehio Indians used there 
areas for fdt^uJ tribal P^^HMset tn howirver, 
Ihe linked States Crtrtetninent qpfunprimed these )aT^d^ 
for Ihe crejtron nf a ruuurtal fwen. According ro a 
tecetit deterit^ination of tlte Indian Gatms Commitsiunh 
the Boveinmrm "look said lands from petitioner with, 
our compensatinnr" 

Fot 64 y«an, the Tioi Poeb)o hai been tryinp to r 
lePtn piJswssion of this jvrred lake and watenhed 
■n ordei 1^ preserve ii kn lis natural condition and lirnit 
Its ntinJndiiR use. The Tao< fndians coiHtder sticli 
aetiun euential to the protection and eKpies&ion of iheit 
i«h|ious fiirh^ 

the re^oratton of the BlxM Lake lands to the Taos 
Pueblo fndrAns u m h^u^ of unique and crttrcal 
importance to Indians ihpu£h"UT the coontfy, i there- 
fore take dti^ opponunity wholeheatte4ly to endorre 
legi$litiofl whiett would restore 4SjQ00. acres sacred 
land to the Taos Pueblo people^ with the slatut^ry 
prontiie that they would be able to use these landi fof - 
traditional purposes and that except for ^ikh uses ^bc 
lands would renuin forever wild. 

Wiih the add^timt of some perfecting amendmentSh 
lef^ation now pendit>g in the Confess would propeiiy 
achieve this e^t. That Icpislation <RR, 471) shotild 
promptly be jmemled Jtid enacfrd. Such a4;iian would 
stand as an Imporiant symbol of thii government's 
resjfjnsweness to d;e )|ist giievinces of the Ameriean 
Indians. 



Local ScKo(tl Control 

One of the saddesi aspecis of Indtan life in the 
United States is, the low quality of Indian education, 
Pro^HHit ratei fur Indians arc twice the^ national aven^ 
and ihe average educational level for all Indians under 
Federal supervision is less tKin uhool years- A^ln, 
at least a pari of the prr^leini stems fjctn* ^^'^ ^bat 
the Federal guvemmeot is trying to do for Indiaos whai 
nuny Indians could ^ better for thentseUes- 

The Federal ^ovetnmeni now lus responsibility for 
^me 221.000 Ifidim children of school a£e. whOe ovet 
50.000 of these children attend schools which 
operated directly by the Bureau ^of Indiin Affain. only 
750 Jndran ehifdren ate ^lolIed in schools where the 
responsibility for education has been contracted by the 
BlA to Indian school boarder Fortunately, this condition 
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it begjiHiing lu chui|c. The Ranuli ftt^^ Comniuiuly 
oi Nevr MexiLQ Jind ihe R<iugh Ruck in<t Black Water 
ScbpoJi rit Aii/ora tuiobk cximpfn uf scIkkjIi 
^vhkh have icccnUy been bnnig^i vntjet liKit Ind^ 
conttot' Scvetal other communities ite now ncgpiiatin^ 
fot limilit vtinirnKntiH 

C<Kt^iitetit with our pdlicy thil the truhai^ i-'^^m- 
mmiiiy should have ih< ti^chi tike over il» control 
)D(t operitJon ot' fedndlly furidcd ptugrtrra^. we believe 
every Tn4lan comrtiuiiily wishing to do so sfiot^d ht a!b\c 
to conrrof irt own fndunicihhitL Thu control would ht 
exetciud by school boatdi ulecicd by livdiuii an4 
l^ncifqmng much like othet school bfjtnli dnvughoui 
the nation- To assutt ihit thii goal » achieved. 1 im 
taking ihe Vke Ptcst^enr, Ktm$ In bis tole uChaitnian 
of Ute ^^■lJQ1al Council on Indian 0|>portunlfty> to 
ettdbUq^-k SpKxiA E4uc«(hui SutKOmmlitK oPtluT 
Council. The membtji of dui SubcommirtK should be 
Indian educaton who selei:ied by (he Council't 
Indian iMmbers. Th* Subcufnittille« will provide 
techdicat isstslanee to Indian conununitiei within^ to 
ti^aMith Khwl boatds> will condiKt a mticmwide 
»vt<w of ibe educariofuJ status of all Indian school 
childnn In whatever schodji they nay ht atteiHiinK>and 
will evaluale «nd repoti aimuill^on the status of Indian 
education, itKludml the extenr of lotat conttolr TNs 
Subcomnutlee wiU Kt 41 a tiansltlonal mectiknlnn; tt^ 
otijectlve should iMt ht self perpetuation but the actuil 
Iransfer of Indian iducaiion to Indian conununitlrL 

We mu&t alw take specific actlop to benefit Indian 
children in puMkr schooh^ Some r 141^000 Ind^ 
children proenily attend gerwntl public schools near 
thcit homcs^ Rfiy^iwo thouund of (htse art absorbed 
by local shool districts without tpeclal Federal aM- But 
a9>00Q Indian children attend public schools In «ich 

hf^ CQtKenlrations lliat the Slafc w local school 
^tku mvolved at^ digibk for special Ffrdera] ^ 
3itlar>ce under ibe Johr>$on'O^MaUey Aft, lit Ftscil Year 
1971, ihe iohrKon-CVMalley program wl|| be funded )t a 
level of some 1^0 million. 

This lohnson OTMalley rnoney is designid to help 
Indian students, but sirKe fundii go directly to the school 
distrKts, the Indiana have hitte if any influence over the 
iMty rn which rhe money is spent.- I-tlietefore propon 
that Ibe Congress anicitd the iobnsoo-O'Malley Act 10 at 
ru autburi/jc the Secttury 0^ the Intenor to chaonel 
funds under ibis jci dirtctl> to Indian tribes and 
Li>m mum lies 5aich a provision would g)ve Indi^v the 
]|>ii]l> tt> ^i^j] ^hjpt^ Uic uIkkiI^ whi>'h tlieir children 
dikTki viiid. in ^-imc f\iiUfiKi\. It* sci u^t iVfut 'rvh^tt^l 
t>siiVMs tit Fhcrf ^^*n \i tlift SiinK- rimi'^ t .iiit ifirci.nrL^ 
ihc Sp(,[ei.M^ nt iln' hiK'thtf f'.' flfiFn 



ensure that lohmon-CMalley funds whkh kte presently 
directed (o t>ubtic school districts ate tciuaUy spent to 
JmPtuve ihe education of Indian child'en in these 
drstr'icls. 

Ecoitomic D^vclopifwitl Lei^tslaiioit 

t^LivvrHVE^iic dcpmatlon i\ any>h^ tb^ mos^ sciiou^ of 
Indun pJoblenti Uncmpli^nienr among Ind^ns is ten 
umei the nathinil average; the uneinPloyment rate-tutis 
as high H ttO percent on some of the poornt retcrva- 
lions. Eighty percent of Kvrvation Indians have an 
ifncome iwHicb falls bdovf ihe pofcriy line; tlve wm^t 
a/inu«l jncortK for such families fs only S T>500. Ail said 
in September of 196S> ii in cntically Lmpotiani th*t t]ie 
Federal go^mment support ^nd eiKoungr efforts 
.^jfhhJL-help Jodiant-dev^Dp-their^wn ui^uiiujiik "inf^s^^ 
struclufe^ To ibat end> I am proposing the "Indian 
Finanein^ Act of I970l^' 

This act would do two things: 

I. Ii would broaden the existinB Revolving Loan 
Fund> which lo^ns money for Indian econonvc dc- 
velopment projects. I am asking that (he aulhotliation 
for (his fund be inctea^ from ippiOMinately 125 
mDlion to S^5 mdllon. 

1. It would provide tdditi^MWl incentives in the 
form of loan gMauntees^ loan insurance *nd interest 
subsidies to encourage pHvsit lenden to loan more 
money foi litdlan tcotvomic project&H An aggrtsale 
amount of 1200 mitlion would be authorized for 1<nn 
gparantre and loan ioiurtttce pmpg$e}^ 

I also urge that legislation be enacted «/hich vh^ould 
permit any ttibe which chooses to do ^ to enter into 
leases of its land for up to ^ years, Indian people runv 
own over SO million acres of land that Is Held in trust by 
(he F^ral povemment. In order to compete in atttacl- 
ing investment capital for commeTCia]> industtial and 
tccr«aliOn>l development of ib«e lands, it ^ »sential 
that the tribes be able to offer longMerm ^«es. 
Long-term leasing is pttfer»ble to seeing such projWy^ 
since It enables tribes lo preserve (he trust ownership of 
iheir reservation homelands. But existing law IrmilS the 
length of time for which rnany (rrbes can enter into ^ch 
leases. Moreover, when Ujng-tetm leasing is allowed^ it 
ha^ been granted by Ccngress on a case«by<ate hasiSk a 
polKy which a^in reflects a deep-ronrid pattern t>r 
patcmahim. The iwvniy reservation yvhkh have alttady 
been vjithutiiy ftu loflg^tetm leasing have lealiTed 
impi^riant benefiis fi^im th^i privilege and this ^^P- 
jnM\Mi\)iy sJiD^ld iMVf be c:iJfi;dAl \o zl\ tribes, 

I A'itru>iTiiv plJiinin^ jniiihrr area whcTt' i>ur dffi^rlv 
be tifTHfit^iintlv Mi>ttrr»ti:d fluf t'Mri^r*ieli<:n^ivc 
L\ n'.Tikt|>iK %lrvcLjpiriCTit rljiis ilur luvr i^ren Lr^au'il hy 
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buUi the PUn»^)ricopg aitd the Zunl Itiba pam^e 
outntn4>ng eximpTei of mteiaseiKy h;n»per)iloit in 
rastennn tdddn ifconon^c gfowih. Tik tumi Pliit^ Tot 
enimpk, exienJi foi » Leiii five ye»i mik invtilvti t 
(ouj of *SS million from thf Dtejartrttenr* of \nietlDt, 
Hoojmg and Uf bati Offwiopwnf , Hejilvh> Edticarion 
*nd Welfirt utd from ilte Office of €coiwm(c 
pOTttiioWy ind ,h« tcrtiMwnk Dtvclopmem A<t- 
miniirraifdn I im (Jirevnog rhe Secretiry tif iht [Titerior 
tu pliy an ittjve Tti(e inatorUimUnt »ddilMMiai pmin.lv 
of ihii kint^ 



Mon Money for Indiift Ue«lth 

Oct^ie sfgoiAcini Unptweirteitfi (he pati decide 

yt4n behind ihil dfilu g^neial populiljon. Ttie 
agt at deilh imoAj Indiani 44 y*aii, ibdutcne-lltlrd 
knihan the lutionil iveng^, ii^ni moclallty i« veiily 
SO^ hjjjitf (itf lAdlm jnd ^ults natiwi't/ufl fof iht 
populillon II Ur^:lhe tulwjculosti nte iJ el|hl <imei as 
higfi intf the wicide rite ii Twice ihit of the e$fler»l 
population Many mfeviMms di»«i3«* *uch u tiachoma 
HHt dys*mary itiAt have ili but dlsipptand snang other 
ArtKn^ani commue afflki the Indian pcofrfc. 



Thb Admini^mtioa n deiennir^ ihii ihc heillh 
itfllus of i\kc fitix Atnr r^Aqi will be impiv^d. |n ord^r 
to initiate expandeit efTflin in this aita> I wEI »q*ieir 
Uie allocation of m additlorut SlO milLion Tor Tnutan 
ti^hh pro^m f<K the catten\ fjjc^t year, fhji 
iiiengihened Fedenl effort will eoaMe us ad<li«si 
oundves nwre effeetivety |a iht>»t heajth problems 
whka irt punicululy irnport^nl to the Indun torn- 
munily. We uiideniand> fot ewinp(et that wii of 
gnajcn toncem to ImNans ladv^t the Pfeverttwn and 
contnil of ilcoholiim. the prontoiion of mrnitl hekJih 
aFUl Ihc control of middlt^ disease. We hcpe that the 
nva^s of rnlddte-Eaj dims* - i pattlciilaily aoite 
dite>$e amoAi Indkms - tan be brou|hi mbdet contiol 
within five yea ra^ 

These and other^-lndian heillh progfarm will be 
n»ii effective if more Indiana art involved tn runiUng 
theiflr Vet " almoEt unbelievably - we are pfctently able 
io identify m the eountry only JOphyuciini Mid fewet 
thjn 400 Aurset of Indiart descent. To n>eet th£i 
Situation, will expand uut efforts totnin Indians for 
hftiJth esreeri. 

Hdplng Urban Indijns 

Our nei^ census wih probaAvly thow thm > Uig^ 
pic»pi»ttk»n tjf An>cfiia\ IrHtiani >re iiving off the 
te3Ctsdik>ii tlur^ tvei before m wjr hutoryr Some 
Auihoruici tvcn eiuni^rt rlui in^ire lodUns are livmgm 



ciUei and towivt than are teiminiiig on ihe rescrtatiort. 
Of iboJe American Indiani Kvho art i>ow dweUing in 
utban aitm, apptoumatcJy ibrte fourllH an livm^ in 
poverty. 

The Bureau of tdiU>n Affaks ii otg^nlud to serve 
the 462.000 reietvaUon tndiaoi. Tbe BlA's rtsponai- 
bitlty does not extend to Indiui wbo have left the 
If/St rfstion. but ihit poiitt h not always cJ^atJy under 
itwKl Ala tesAilt of this tniscon^^ption* Indiani living In 
urban are*s haw often loa out on the opportunity to 
parrivipate in other programi deiigned rut disadvantit^d 
^DUps. As » riTilitepiQwiMl helping Ihc urban Indiain> 
I am imtnictiriB appfopiiate of/jciJdi lo ^ they can 
to ensure that tbli miujadetstandingKcmtected. 

Bui nilujnderst^mllne} «rt not the moit importtnt 
— pi o Me m eonf rontin i o - f b m lii diatL^, Tli c bj ig g gs i ba r W r 
f^ed by those Federal* Sfate and local progmrm whkh 
iTf iryinft (o terw ufban Jndiant It the dti^ulty of 
locating and identifying them^ Lost In the ivtonyn^ty of 
fhe crty> ^ftm cut ofT frim family and frtendi, nuny 
uib«n Indians are slow to esubliih new communjly tiet. 
Matij drift ftom nel^borhood to nelght>orhood; many 
tliuttle back and forth between reservations tnd urbm 
areai, Lan^a^ and cgliuial differencei compound these 
problems. Ai » mu\t* Federal. State and kK«| Brogwnt 
which art dengn^ to help tuch P«rwni oHen laist fhn 
most depjived and teaai understood segment of the 
urbvn poverty popdation. 

This Adminlsintion is already taking tteps which 
wUl help reitKdy IM» sav«tion. In a joint effort, ihc 
OfTke of Bcononut Oppofttijttty and the DejatltT>enl of 
Health. Edwcttion and WWfart wUI expand support to a 
total of sewn urban Indian centeniia major ^jtktwhkh 
wi\ act at links between existing Fftderal, State and local 
jer™ praams and the urbgrt htdiaot^ The Depart- 
nteats of UbOf> Houtinft and Uibin Developmenl and 
Corrmetct have pledged to cwperaie with such ex- 
perimentrJ utban cenlen and the Bujcau of Indian 
Attain hu expiwied Itt «Ulingn«» lo contract with 
these ceaten for ihe perfoimmct of refocalion temcei 
which utist memtton IndUnt In Ihcir uaniltion to 
urban eroptoymsnt, 

Thete efforta repiesent an important begUioir^ in 
lecosnlzii^g aid allcviatf«B the sewie pt«b)etn» faced by 
lubati Indians. We hdpe to km « ^1 deaf ffom (hete 
pnjectiand to expathd our effocti a* rapidly ai pcutfble. 
f tm directing the Office of genomic Cpportunlry to 
lead those efTorti, 

libdian Irust Cotinset Atvthority 

fhe United States Government acli asale^ trustee 
fni the land aftd water ri|hti of American IndlaMs^ The^e 
ri^i; are often of ctitical econornlc inipontirKe to Ihe 
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Indian pcttpl?; frvqttcfitly lUey iir iltu th? ^b^ect of 

conf\KX of intvrestr T^? Sccretaiy ul tJi? Ifttvrtor uut 1ft? 
Aitmney GcAeral nuin at th? mnc time idy^n?? 
ibe narifittttl inl?t»t in the ux nf land ^^d wJt?r ri|hu 
onJ ih? /miuK lni«r»tF or InUuiu in land ^vhlch 
eovdnnient hotdi as irmicc. 

livery tjnu^ ha a legal obh^rmn m *diarKt the 
interc^ii uf ih? benvfiutatics of th? trust wiihuut 
If KcviJtim and with thv highest degcc of dilifem.-^ and 
$kitl- t'rtikr pKvnt cc)n(lilK>ni. it n ofi?n dtffKutl ftu 
the Department o| ih? 1ni?rior and ih? Department ul 
Jujtic? to futrUJ ihjs ctbtiptMjfin tetf-rv^iw^ting Iju 
firm would (wr allow iikIF io ttpr?Knt twu opposing 
cUcDts iti une d^^v?; yet ihe Ftdcial gcvtuiment 
f»qiu?ittly found IikU in Piectsely that poutkon. There 
It tonildcrable evidence that the livdians are the loun 
w)ien such Htuar^uns arJK. Mote tluit thai, the credl- 
Siliiy ai the Federal |}oveininent ii damaged whenever it 
appew thai ^uctt i conflict tnveieiv exist&H 

In ord?r tocurrect thii tttuaiion. I am caltint^Dn the 
Congress (stabh^ an Indian Trmt Counsel Authority 
to ztvitc independent i^gak lepreKntaiion fm the 
Indian!* tutural tewurcc ii|hu^This Authatity would be 
pwerncd by a ihree-inan bo4cd itf director!, appointed 
hy ilitn P^ii(teni with ihe advice^sind cmtKnt of the 
Senate. At lea&t two the board members would be 
likdianr The chieF legal olTic<c of the Auihomy wotiid'be 
<teu|n)t?d a& the Indian Trnit Counsel. 

The Indian Trust Counsel Authority wodd be 
independent of the f>FpartnKnn of tfi<^ Interior and 
JuUKe and would be expictsJy empiiweied to br^giuit 
iA the name *he United Statet in its trustee capacity. 
The United Slates would waive its sovereig^i immtinily 
Irom suit in connection with htiption irwolvinK the 
Authorrtyr 



Assistaitl Secretary for iitdidn ditd 
Teairorial Afrtirs 

To help guide the implemcntalion nl a new national 
policy concernini American Itidianiv 1 am reconvnend- 
ing (o the €onpe» the enabtithmeni of a new posbimn 
b (be D^pirt^nt of the Trtte/iOr - AssHtattt 5ecr«tary 
for Indian and Territorial Affairs. Ai present, the 
Conuniuioner of Indian Affairj reports to the Secretary 
of tHe Interior thtou^ t)ve Asiutant Secretary foi F^Uie 
Land Man»fement - an officer who has many retponsi- 
bitJiles in the mjua\ mottrcn ana which compete with 
his euncem for Indittvs, A new Asii^ani Secretary fin 
Irvdurt and Tenitotial A(Tait\ would h^ve oi^y oive 
forKerrt - the Indian and territorial pec^plci, tlieri land. 
>nd their progrets and weO-beingn Secietiry ttickel and I 



both bdjew thts new poiltion represents an^etevation of 
Indian gflalrs to theii pt<ipet rule wLihin ihe Department ' 
of the Interior and we ur(Sit Cotigrest to act faitniably on 
this proposal. 

CONTINUING PROOftAMS 

Many of the new piograms wlnich JiV ovl)med in^ ^ 
ihis message have grown of th^st^ Adminhlialioti^s ex- 
perience with oihet Indian pn^jects that have been 
initiated or ehpandCd during the last 1 7 monlhs^ 

The Office of Cconomic Oppor[un]t|f has been 
particulariy ak:ti^e in the devdopmem <ff new and 
expenmental efforts. OCO'* FifCaJ Year 1^71 budgpi 
request fot Indian-related aniviiies ]$ up )S peieeitt 
fiom ]%9 spending. In the latt year alone - to rrwntiori 
just two examptes - OEO doubled its fondt for Indian 
econoitiic develt>pmerit and titplcd iti expenditures Tor 
ah\ihulhni and recovery programs. En areas such a$ 
h*m^i^ and home iinpiowementt health trare^ cmetfertcy 
foodt Icpl services and educalion^ OFO prt^^ants h:ive 
been sgnificantly expanded^ As t said in my rece|it 
speech on the economy. I hope that the Coiigfes waf 
lupptiti This saluaWe woik by ap]«opriatlng the lull 
amount re<tueiled For the Ecorwmlt Opporionity Act. 

the Bureau of Indian Affairs bat already beg^n to 
implement our ptAicy ol coiJtracimg wiih hx'a} Indiajis 
for the operation of B°^mmeni p:og(ams. As I have 
luied. the Sah River Tribe and the Zurii Tribe have 
taken over the bolk of Federal services; other pru}ecti 
ranging from job training center^ t^hi^h school counsel* 
tr^ programs have been cofltlat^ted i»uj jolrdiar> groups 
on an indwrdual basis in many area^of the country. 

Ei;om>mic devdopirKnt has also been $ieppKd up; 
Of \*i5 commercial and Indusliial enlcrptisea which have 
been estahUshed in Indian aiea^ with BIA assistance. 71 
have come into operation within the lait two yeart 
The^e enterprises provide jobs for mOr« than 6.U00 
Indians and are expected to employ nibstanliaUy more 
when luU capwity is leaclfed. A member ol these 
businesses are now owned by Indians and many others 
ar« manaf^ by them. To further inciease individual 
Itidian ownership, the BlA has thii month initiated the 
tndiao Business Development Fund whkh P^i^videt 
equity capital (o Indians who fo into business in 
reservation aieas. 

Since late 1967. the Economic OwetopmcAt M- 
minvstration has approved approximately ISO million in 
projects on f^dian reservatioflSk incfuding nearly S60 
^tillion in Public works piojeci^. The impact of such 
actUntin can he tte^wMidou^; on the Qia Kivet C^v^tvi- 
tion in Arizona, foi cxantpic, economic devclnpmenl 
pr'>jccts over the last three years havr ln-lptfd to hiwcr 
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the uoemployitKnl ni* frem^ *o i* percent, incrwie 
ihe medan fj^mUy income ty 1$q ptivttit ^nd cut the 
we^E^n nte b)' SOpcrcnttr 

There has been iddjtkntJ pwgfta on ituny otJiei 
rKHtii lince iinuny of 1969, New "IndUit Deik»"havc 
been ereited in nth of the humui letotiivcdqnrtmenii 
of the ftdenl ^nmrnem to help coordnMle uid 
ftcceleiite indiui progrimt. We h«ve wppotted ui 
mcreaie ftiDdln^ of.M miUion fot the Viva^ 
Im^iion Projeci. Housns efforu have picked tip 
Hibftantjalty; a new Indian ^kt Aeademy has been ut 
upi Indian «Hlucalian e/lbfti have been enpfkdvd - in- 
ehiding an increase of SS48iOOO in schol>rtltip$ foi 
Indian eoUc^ itudents and the ertablishmeni cf the 
Navajo Coimniinity Colk8P» the Hnt eollege In America 
plMined. d#veU>ped and ^lated by and for Indiaiti. 
Aiiofether^ ohttfitiofut authority for todian programs 
nin by the Feiieial Covcfnmeni hu increated rrom a 
little over S5^ mdlioD in B«tat Vur l^fO to almoit 
Sb2A mXi\0D in Fiical Veai mi. 

FlnaUYi I wouJif mention the impact on the Indian 
popublion of the lerica of wdCtre reform propositi I 
have «nt the Con^ets. Because of iKe Titt of 
unemployment an,4 undeiftmpiioymeiH amon^ Indians, 
ther^ tt probably no other grotip in the country ihal 
wotild he helped u diiecily and m nibstaniitily by 
program fuch as the oew Facnity Auiitaoce f^i^ and 
Ihe proposed Family Huflh fnuiance Ran, ii is 
eitinuted. for eMmpie^ thai fnote than hiif of aU Indian 
families would be cUi^ble for Family Asstitance beneflls 
and Uie entciment of (hit iegitf»tian it therefore of 
eiiiicat'lmporiance lo Ihe American fndian. 

This Admtniittatioa hat broken > if»4 deil of new 
pound with respect to Indian prdblemf in the last 17 
iDOwilht^ We have learned muiy thinp and a» a tetult «e 
have been aUe lo formulale a new approach to Indian 
alTiirt. Ttuou|hout this entire pmcets^ we have regulaiiy 
Gonntliled th^ opinions of the Indian pegpte and their 
view* have pi»ri^ ■ major role in the forrwilation of 
Fedetal policy. 

As we mow ahead in ihi» in*^ortani wotV^ ii is 
eaentlil thai the Indian pe^iplc cooUnue ro lead the way 
by paiticipaiing in poUcy fttvtilopnxnt to ihe peated 
poolble depee^ In order to ficOitaic «ich participaiiDn. 
t am aakin^ ihe Indian mernbersof the National Councfl 
on Imtian Opportunity to aponsor field hearinSt 



Ihiouihout the nation in Order to establish contliiuiJVg 
dtalofve h^weeo Ihe Encuiln branch fovemmeni 
and Ihe Indian poP^ation of our couiMry. t hive adced 
the Vict Present lo **e thai ihe nrsi round of f)eld 
heatings are Cf)mpl«led before Oetobern ^ 



The recommendations of this AdmlinstvatiDn repre* 
sent an htitoric ateP forward m Indian P^ilicy^ are 
pcoposjnc to bveiik ihirply with put approichei lo 
Irtdlan pfoUemt. In pli« of a tong«ri^i of piecemeal 
reforms, we Mfgett « new md coherent atraicgy. In 
place of pohcies which simply call for more spending* we 
suggest pohcies whkb call for wiser apendU^ In place of 
polieies Mvhich oscillate between tHe deadly exiremes of 
forced (ermlriition and eonstant patemstlsm^ we suggest 
a pohey inv^hich the Federal gtmrnmeni uii| the Indian 
^^""^nuruty play complemenUry roles> 

But iqo«l importantly, we have turned from the 
qiresrion of wtutfier the Fedenl g^mmeni hu a 
retponsibitiiy lo fndUns to the quedion of how Uui 
responsibiHiy can be«i he fulfilled. We have concluded 
ihai the Indians will ^1 hetler prog^^m^ and -that public 
monies will be more effeciively expended if the people 
who are most afTected by these progtams tre reiP^^nsible 
for operating them. 

The fodiani of America need Federal 
"aotmce - thla much hat Ipngbten clear. WhM hu not 
always been clears however, it ihii ihe Rderal gf>v* 
entmcm rieeds Ibdian energies and Indian kadetih^ if 
its assiaiance is to ^ effective in improving the 
conditions of Indian life. It it a new and balinced 
rejaiUMuhlp between the Unlled States government and 
the firti American! thai it ai the hea^ of oue ipptotch 
to Indian pcoblemL And that it why we now apptotch 
these problems vnth new conflderKe that they ivfll 
successfully be outcome. 



RICHARD KtXON 



THE WHITE HOUSE. 
July a, 1970, 

UNITED STATES OE^ARTMEHT OF THE INTERIOR 
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T0 tht Conpm Of iht UHtirfSstata: 



THE AMERICAN INDIAN 



Foi Indun people (he ppUcy of thj» AdminuUilicn 
»tU cailinti« to be one of MtvindnElhelr oppoituiUtk* 
iw (df.dtlermimtkJn. wirhout (ermlnjtton pf *e*pe* 
ciil Fcdent leUtionthip with lecopiMd thdUn tttbetr 

JutI is i( it tacniia} iq pul move dedtion-ftiikiiig to 
iht hMKb ''f 5Ute umI locd foveromeni^tl oontjnM to 
beUeve ibit liuiui tribal |pvemin«nis iboidd iMimfr 
pnuf mpwnibyhy fox Pf^pum of die Burtm of 
In^ AflhUi ntd the DeP*rtment oTHeilthf E^ttKilkut* 
w4 Welfite whkh opeiite on tbtit itiemtiou. As f 
ftvposed m i9M t recom/omd tfm the Caf^gt^ 
maci the ntceaory ttgt^rton to facihtatt ihit t^-ot<r 
of ntpotutbiUty. Ahcf. f nmmmMt ihai the i9JJ 
tmniturion mohtiturt npeM^ Meanwhle Ui* new 
ttitutory pfovbioru foa Indlin iru>«| ^ii^ninKfiis uadei 
GencfJl Revenue Sharbti wUO tyist rtiponilblc irttHT 

fitdiivt uif-tteutmituiiion by dnthping oi Snsthor 
Drpaftmftii fntgnm of bkx grvttt w Fttkntfy ftcog- 
nitrd tribts « a nptKfmmt fi>r 4 nianbft <>f exittmt 
e<0itoft^ motitc< tk¥tk>Pft*"i fnvgramL Tha 
pfiinki'y POipote^of xbae pwt* would Ik Io pfQvi<k 
0>^ficncntt wjih fuaik wludi they could uu «t 
Ihcif own dtacrttioft to promoie dev«(opme<ii of tlwiif' 
itMrvilioitt. 

Anilton irib<lt orgafiitaiiom 4ttd tndtans tnking to 
fitter butituB tma ttatr #flcw to torn md mdft 



cpporiuniritL {pntpostdin t970ar^diuiittg«iH propose 
tegtstation tit aaytmpfati tha ofiftctivt. 

Becatm tiutian n'ghia 10 nafuni mounts need bttttt 

In tlK iwo ui4 one half ymt ihtt indiuu hive b«i^ 
watting f<(ff th« Congms looiKt the m^ot leffif itJon i 
have piopoiedT wt have moved aihead adinknlsirat)v«|y 
wbetkoicr pouiUe. Wc h»ve nsiottC 2liKN> acien of 
wioitgfvilly acquittd Govemmovt land la ihe Yikimi 
THbe, We haw Aled a P«<cedBnt4eldj){ mi\ io tht 
5vP«<me Cayn tol^tect Indian watci ji^xt in FVnmld 
Uk«. My Htcal yeai 1974 biulcet piopo«es (otat pedeial 
ouilayi of SMS billion foi Imttan alfkin. ap iocreast of 
mofe than I S pefoent ovct 1973. 

To «c«cleitte «fianUiiiantl rtfonnf t have dliected 
the Se(reta(y of ihv intcfUK io tiantfei day to day 
opetaliDul KiMUet of the Bureau of lodiait i^fliilhoot 
of Wkihinftoo to ttt n^id i>fCv:ia.And{am^tmaatkittg 
the Cong^ to cneit a new Atsistaat Sectary potiitoa 
wiittin the imthor Drpartmtnt dtat with HutiBR 
moittft. 



HtCHARDKlXON 



THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Much f . 1973 
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Books that Givo Background In Indian Atfain 



(CoP^ nuy be ubiained Fioin cnarLvBC tibiiilei 

A HiUnrV of thf imiiiM of the (MM Sfatei by Angie Oeba, A book whkh eonlhin iUeir to the hiitury of lndkn« in 
what n fww the UnMcil Sliiei, be|fnnifn| with lh« Indims ioi theii homeWdiiH) proftf^ng through the twitti 
tn^ tMmi Fflleiil Ipdlin policv 14 th« present. F>diia1 ,inJ infofmUlve^ with ) CamP»hennve blM^iPhy. 
indmcJ^ NarpuA^ Vtil^Uy of Otr<hoins (970. 

7^/n<lun l/rnfoF of Attttrtta by Alrin M JdBphy, Ji, Af^iuiA hiito^ of ihc Indtins of Nonh, South, ■nJCcntnl 
Ameria through the prevwu* AditiioMr^tlonH J«#phy(t)1iotheiuihuraf)nP°rt to ihe White House in which 
he )(hfocBia Putting the Buniu of Indian AfTam dii«ctly und^r (he Pretldctil^ Ntw Yorft: B«nlim Soolcj ind 
AlfhdA, KAOpf. 1965. 

JtAi ^fn<r^/ ^ Niuory ttf trtdkm in the United Staa by ttuih tJ^d^rhiU, lYti* book describes the euUuns of 
the Uigr Indun gioupin^ inehuUnKihe flveciviliud (ribeii woodinds IndbicSi Soutbvrtst conigrofreiitbufrato 
hunlcfi. P^lUtch gi^i^^ One dupLer ks on the nieuurn taken by the Covrmment on the ln<liinB' behalf. MiK 
Undvfhillit ) farmer Buieau emph^yc^- Unfwntty of nika^o Pr«!»J953, 

Jhcittdfart: Af^mcQ^ Vnftnithfd Butbttss: Rfpart of riffi G>nynbtkm the Rifhis, Ubertiec^ and Respo$nibii^^ 

fftf Attvtii-att tfvitaft by ^U^m A. Brophy and Sofihic D. Ab«ile. Ilils book brin^tbe dikmrniof ihemodiein. 
IndUn inta sharp focw* «nd iiihe Dili comprthensfve invn(^tH>narihe condiik)n of the Amencan Indian since 
the puhih^ation of iheMcfiam Sunny Report In |9^. Nomi*n: Ui^enity of OkUhonta t^td^ (96^- 

iyoblemt of tndim Admiaistrotwn by Lewis Meriam. Aliho^gh this book i^ now out^^prini^ li is the defnUiive 
inveitj^tkfn of Indian miiten madt by a special sttfT ^ the Institute fot Goyerflnient Re^arch^ n indudei an 
cxam^ativn of all facela of IndUii life of (He I^^CTsindis astudyihii modern work in ihe field can buDd upon. 
Baliimoft: Jobis Hopkini IVe«s, t92B^ 

The Amcrmm HerttQgf Saok^f ttiHtmby Amertean Hertta^^MtshUig Co. Describes the P*«-hntof> and the culiunl 
history of the AnwrJr«i» lr)dian_pefiple-4t-«mphsllic« Indian pnt «n<t i«(whes only Irghtty.jipoa ihe modem 
Indiaitt. New York: Storton & Schuster » iW- 

ftidam iif the Atntritin by John Cotlier^ This ContitHsiioner of Indian Aflaii« who served t^neer than any other 
describes I Ik evolution °^ today's Indian ttibei fronr pre^ihto^y to the New Deal peitod, when he W0 rn the 
foTef^oqt cf Jndiian poOiikSn He sees the controlling factor of Indian |jfe at fp^e time the book was published at ihe 
tnuniph of ^oup activity. New Yotfc: W.W. Hoilpn. 1947. 

From 1^ Indian Point of View 

Custer DkJ for YMrSin: Ah tntJan Mamfestv by Vine Oeloriai Jtr The autluit. wjih wii ^d iits^cht^ presents in a 
provocative manner the trievances of ioday/« Indians. He abo |^ a ^ictMCc of reservation life as he relates how 
thewhiien\^hBinx»ldedV>d^ihapedji. Tonmtc. Onlarw: McMilbn. 1969. 

HiWr jktade *^ tJawit by N.Scqtt Monuday. A Pulitzer Prtu wbming novel that detcnbct the tra«imaon Indtan faces 
witen he teavn nservation tffe. N?w York: Harper « ttow, |^. 

The f^fw ttiHata by PAtn Stelnct. The fWst fiiil4cak reP<H| of ihe B^iherinE^ttedFotKr" lAovement..^ revolt apimt 
the white man's culture md iu debasement of the tribal way. |4ew York: Haipa 4RowJ968. 

Red FtiWT' The Afterican tndiam* t'^Ight for Freedom by Alvin M. Joiephy. "^The aim of red. or Indnn power-the 
rifht of IndiiM lo be free ofcolnttist rule and to nm iheir own affairs, with security for their Unds and Ti|bU-i» 
the m^gor theme of conicmpofvy Indian affairs and of this boe)C* says the auihor ia the Drsl pvatraph. The 
book contains exeerpis from speechcs^arflcies. and ihe like. New Yorkt American Heritage Preu, 1971. 

Amtn^ ttnS^iond FfdmtAid by Alan L. $<»kin- The auihor undertakes 10 evaluate ihe effcctiveneti of various 
propams provided by ihe federal fovemment to aid tndbns llvini on reservations- Washington. D^.: Brooking 
1971. 
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AMtRlCAN INDIANS. UoJiv^iEy of CtiKago Prcu. Cliuiii^. L%2. 

HANDBOOK OF AMBftlCAN INDIANS NORTH OF MEXKO. Qvntn^ 
mcni Ptmifng CMTKe. ^ voli. (out of pnniK RcfXfnied by Fieeani Baoku 
LiK,. New Yufk. i9S9 (ka oicych^pctU^ gn ihe Narth Amcricm Indiuu), 

k CONTINENT LOST A CIVILISATION ^N. Jvhns Hapktn P^cu. 
Ba1linh>fe. 1937. 

ETT4N0GRAPHIC BIBLIOGRAPHY OF NORTH AMERICA^ 3fd edhion. 
New Hiven. Humw RelsEtiiiti Am fWti* \<HAl, 

AMERICAN INDIAN POLICY IN THE FORMATIVE YEARS. Hirvaid 
Vitiytiitty P^«»H C)mbrHig«4 tW- 

THE OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, ^oktm Hopkwt Press. DaltimoR. 

CYCLES COJ^fCH^ES^ THE IMMCT OF SPAIN. MEXICO AND THE 
UNITED STATES ON THE INDIANS OF THE SOlTTHWEST. 
I SJ3 1^0. l^nitrenUy of Artioni Press. Xvtion. 1963. 

HUMAN PROBLEMS JN TECHNKAL CHANGES. RvsteU Sa«e Fomwk^ 
(jgnHNtwYork.1952. 

TH£ INDIAN TRIBES OF NORTH AMEftlCA, Smtthiodun ln^ilmion. 
Bureau of American Eihrtolvgy^ Bvlkikn 145. Gove mmeni Ptintifif Oflke^ 
Washington. Dr..L9S3. ^ ' ^' 

THE STATES AND THEIR INDIAN CITIZENS. Covertunent Pruilins 
Offiu.W^ngtan.Dr.. 197^ 

INDIAN AFFAIRS^ A STUDY OF THE CHANGE IN POLICY OF THE- 
U5. TOWARD INDIANS. Brigham YoiMi UArv«njty.p^ovo. Utah. Vol, 1. 
1964. ' ^ . . 

INDIAN AFFAIRS^ A WOUtCPAPER ON TERMINATION WITH AN 
ATTEMFT TO SHOW ITS ANTECEDENTS. Bri|h>m Young Unlvtitity, 
ftoVD. Utjh, Voiril. 1964. 

FEDERAL INDIAN LAW.^cwemmaii PrinitiigOrric«. Wishlnroit.Dr.. 
I9SS. 



INDtANS OF THE UNITED STATES^ FOUR CENTURIES OF THEIR 
HISTORY ANDCULTXJRE. Duqbtediy. Dorin A Co. OdrdcnCtty.New 
Y«fc. 1946. ^ 
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Want Mote Inioraiation? 



The MWinR list ij£ publiciikHU. pvtMhhcd tiy ihc Bui«»u oT IndUn AnTiirt. ctn be pvrduMd fiom the 
SujiKriniendent uf Do<iiitbcfttiTU^.<;QVtFt)mmt P^iuij Orfice. 

INDIANS. ESKIMOS ANI> ALEUTS OF ALASIU^INDIANSOF ARIZONA; INDIANS OF CAUFOftNlAllNDlANS 
0¥ HIE DAKOTAS; INDIANS OF HIE GULF COAST: INDIANS OF Md^ANA AND WYOMING^ INDIANS OF 
NEW MEXICO: INDIANS OF NOftin CAROLINA; INDlANSW TOE NORTOWE^; INDIANS OF OKLAHOMA: 
INDIANS OF TOECENTRAL PLAINS: INDIANS OF TOE GREAT LAKES; INDIANS OF TOE LOWER PLATEAU; 
»ftd INDIANS OF TOE EASTERN SEABOARD - Thft » ' »ii«s bouUeit detciiNn^ tht ctdiui« hiitwy of 
tnbcs whoK pet u imkcd wilh wious Stile md ttliim of the wuniry* Xfm< inc\vd< ficisiboui Indian lift todiV 
ind Feikra) pru^nm ihai »rvt itHTviiion dwellers. 15 cenis«Kh, with ihe exctption of INDIANS OF TOE GULF 
COAST: iNDlAhtS OF NEW MEXKO: INDIANS OF nORHI CAROUNA; »nd INDIANS OF TOE GREAT LAKES: 

ANSWERS TO VOUR OUESTlONS ABOUT AMERICAN INDIANS - AWHtn to qiKHiom hmmI fieqtienUy asked by 

the ^enl public rcf^rdtn^ economic staiut. cductiKxi^ K^IUi. land, clil/eishlp and other lub^jects cofkctro'^tg 

Amerk-an fndiint: sclecled readinC Inir : arli and crafll louras. 35 cents. 

INDIAN LAND AREAS. Gencnl - A muLli-colof map thlt indk^ies [|,e location and size of Federal Indian 
Reservai ions and ihelocatkn of Slate Rescrv^lt^wi, Infian ^upt without initt land. And federilb^ icnniitalcd tdbei 
and p^Uft. ]n addition i[ hu on it lotuni compleHAs both exiiiit^ and pUhited on Indian ResefVaiKitts. Inter-stfte 
Ibfliwayl. Nalinn^ Focesli. National ?iiks or Monuments, and Nation*! Wildlife RefugtSn 35 centin 

INDIAN LAND AREAS^ litdwirial ^ A 3-cQlur map that indicates ihe tocation and siu of Federal Indian Reiervaiio<« 
and indistriil t^rki and n^Tsinpt ot airptnii upon ihem. In addition^ Inler-stfte Highwaytare onlhe map. 35 cenlt. 

AMERICA!^ INDIANS AND mClR fEDERAL RELATIONSHIP - A thUng of alt Indian tribes, bands or CToups |^ 
wh»(;h Ihe Bureau hi^an Affairs dcrAnile reiponubilityH Abo lifted art those tribes tbai have been lermlnaied 
from Bureau services »n t«tnl y*ars. those rewgniied only fo» Ihe dispositioo^f money awarded by the Indian Cblms 
ConwniMion ot because theV have claims pending^and ceirain oihe^ categories. This lifting is keyed lu INDIAN LAND 
AREAS * Geiml^ 30eents, 7 

INDIAN AND ESKIMO CHILDREN - A eollectton of captioned photogfaphx designed to explain lodiy^» Indian and 
Eskimo children tu mm Jniiin youn^ten; preschool and lower etementary school 1«vc1. 50cenis^ 

FAMOUS INDIANS: A COLLFCHON OF SHORT ViOCRAfHICS - rlhislrated v^les for a representative 
sami^ingof 20 well-known Indlin lenders. Definitive bibliogriphlei tee included for more advanced studenti. 35 centi. 

AMERICAN INDIAN CALENDAR - Utts outsuaduie eivnti tttat [c£iJarJy take pf«ce on Indian lesefvationl ihroulih 
the year. Utted are ceremonials. ceCebr'atiuni. and exhibitions of Indian arts and craftl. wtterc visitort may ob$erve 
^astbts at work and purehase their psoducti. 25 centt. 

The Bureau of Indian AtT^rs doesnoi hande the sale these f^uMjcations. Checks. riiocttyordeft^<" ^up^'li^tendeni of 
Doctimen'* coupons should be ici^i with oKlers thete items to: 

Supemiiendeni of Ducitmeats 
U^. CovcrnnKni Pointing office 
Washington. DJCh 20402 

A ditcihint of 25 pereent d allowed on quanlity orders of lOD or nion. if mailed to one addres. Orders for these, 
ineludingihr apptopriaie char^. should be sent directly to ihtt office. 

UNITEOSTATESDGPARTMENTOFTHElNTERtOR 
" ^ BUHEAU OF INDIA*! AFFAIRS 
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Secretary of the Interior Morton 
Reports on Indian Matters 



Uento Park, OiUf. 

To THK AuCKlCAff PDOPU; 



Tb«t« baa b«eD and la 
belikff macb written about 
tb« American Indlaiui Much 
of the eilttorlaUatiig U oat of 
MciML Tt» reader U ofteo left 
fritb tht Imptvcaloii tbf I the 
Federal OoTenineDt is eonie 
ktttd of a mowter on tbe war 
pitb^ \Tj^% to deotrer tlie 
Aioericao. ttadYea. Nothloc 
eonld be iavtber from tbe 
tnitb. I am not trying to de^ 
feod the paat. I am tbe IBfst 
to admit tbaf tbe fornndae 
of ttw paat felt ihort of the/ 
mafic and iMUlted lit a rela-^ 
tlie boldliif acttoo Id t1»e 
etmgtt« 'for exlatence iacad 
Jfa7 the Indlaii trlheai 

Pieaident Nixon reconnlaed 
tbU earij on In his Hrrt ad* 
minlatfatloa and oa Jnlf 
mo h^ meaaafc to tbe COo- 
Jtreea on Indiana \ arttcu^ 
nUttd a new dlnctlon and a 
new aet of polMca. The 
major thntvt of Ua niMaa«e 
waa toward «t>Qiplete nelf de- 
tennlnatloa as opposed to the 
historie doctrine of. temln* 
aflonr 8etf detetmlnatlon 
Indian direction and 
of UftdUn af- 
fhlrs. It meaaa Uiat the trlbea 
thenuelvea call the time. Bat 
tt does not mean that anr 
trOic win he Ml Ooanderlnff 
wltbont leadMrahtp, dfrecttos 
OP Ha fair ibare of tbe aftoca* 
ted twHtvcesi It does not 
mean that af«o«ntahllltr f6t 
the use of Pederal ftmds 

or fotidven. It doea^ 
that the Indiana* tf and 
tbej dfSlre* can icrow 
oat of Mbk a ward of fhe 
Stale into InvOtmnent and 
ftn partle^tSott. 



Tike PresMent «alM ^ the 
CaB s reas to prorlde anthor* 
447 for tribal taheorer fif M- 
rai ptomma to be ftnded tij 
the sofemment thmncb con^ 
tracts wHb the tribes. He 
proposed new lerela and more 
nkoner for ednoation, health 
aerrkes, and econontc devel- 
-opment He proposed tbe re* 
tnm of Btne Lake. In spite of 
'the fact that most of tbe leic* 
Matlon the President ashed 
for remained nnconsldered ^hr 
the Congreaa mnch of the 
Presldent^a prosram has been 
Implemented frlthln extstlna 
authorltr. 

Here'' are eooae facts that I 
think everr American ongbt 
to hare at band before chars* 
lag Into tbe lodgement aeat 
to pass on the proa and cons 
of the eoontr7*s relatloiisblp 
with and reeponalhltltr to Its 
Indlgenoas peofAe. 

Tbe programa and serriees 
of tbe Bttrean of. Indian 
Allteirs of Interior are by- 
law directed on|f to IMerallj 
recoanlaed 'trlbea. Tbeae are 
trlbea and imnps for vrbkh 
tbe iKvreniment has a spedttc 
trust res!pottalbl]lt:r* t6e orlidn 
of wbteb U a tTeat:r or agreo^ 



Moat <tf the federallr rec* 
oimlaed tribal people lire on 
menrattona, allotted Upds or 
la tbe native YlUaifea of 
Alaska. It Is estimated that 
there mlabt he as many as 
400000 1)e<^ harlnir 2S% or 
more Indian Uood who lire 
^In the ritlea or away from tbe , 
InHoenee of the tribe. There 
are a few tribes that are not 
federallT recofcnlaed; aome of 
tlieae are recoanlsed and aer- 
rked bjr tbe statea In wbleb 
tb^ are located. A few hare 
terminated their reUtloaabtp 
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with th^ Kovmnmit T» mf 
(te iMit, tht HM lodUin 

TCi^ ftit tooiM all the 

tribc# ci ow «.0Q0 pifo£>> ai* 
«ff«l^o€ tHe yi«Anl|i|>l Rlfvr 

ImtUu or iuiHr« peoplr 
w]i» ai* vmtt ot th^ 
Mmllx moffBlMd or 8t«t« 
f T Ttert fjitfttt ai« all fM 
irdivd athm oC tb^ l^nltM 
etalta, jw ai* all IiUtlatiav 
mw$ eUiUlile Iter mu Rro«r»tts 
avmllable to mrroike ete lo 
tte ntte aodo-mMMoik sta- 
tm Tbti iDdliin to 0omm* 
amt rrtattoublp ti QiidPr 
drtkolr. Hue 4|Df>«HMi . la 
^bonld an Tsdtan otitride the 
Merallr rmgnlsed srstem 
be tmted or aerrlcea by 
fOTemnteot dJITrreDtly or 
wimntrU^ tfm liullvldiiiila of 
other fi^l ortgliiai ThU 1^ 
a iiMHrv ot luitional polkr 
nnd fihotild l>e deAlt with h^ 
the CoiismaL 

Tbet* ai* 478 MtM^illr ftt- 
ofulMd trilM or fffonpa to- 
talllnf 488^ native People. 
The tarsMt' la the X^TmJo 
with a pofmlatloa ot orer 
425,000. Some sroaps cMulat 

o^ a fMT filDllleB. ThB' 
ffMt bidk <if tho total falls 
vlttkin the 29 larsMt tHb«9 
ittd the Alaato notlTes. 

The tribea to a degm 
■oreni tbemaelve* throogH a 
detnocnHe «r«te& They eleet 
a Cbalmah or Chief and a 
mbal CottadL The Depart- 
melit of the Interior and the 
Bureau of Tndhiit Aflaliv re- 
fOffnlifg tbe elected tribal 
fOfemnest* It la the poller 
of tbe Department to work 
with 4he trOiat co*emineiit« 
to prevent dnptteatloD of ef* 
fMt— to maxlflitae the bett- 
eflta of available prwriimo to 
the meflibera tbemerlveai 
, Tbe Depftrtmeat ot the in- 
terior throoith the SIA cur- 
ries out onTy port of the to* 
tal federal effort for lodlani 



For example,, the 1974 budget 
provides total Merfil fnnd- 
tng tor Indian proapunio ot 
over $1.20l>XkOO^ of which 
the BIA portion la approxl- 
matrlr f't.'MMWO^ Thia tep- 
rraents a nuisiive Increase ot 
dollar effort dnrlnfc the 
Nllon jeom The BIA, tor 
example, wao Ainded at the 
$290,00(^000 level when tbe 
Preatdeot came to olllce In 
IMa 

Another fact la that the 
BIA la Indian oriented ^ 
orKinlntion. The Bureau 
blreo and promotea on an 
Indian preference haala. Dur- 
Inj? tbe loot fanr y^mm two* 
tblrdi of tbe top oHdala In 
the . BIA wee^ Indian Indnd- 
IniE tiie O)«nmlailoiier. 

One-tUrd of «n tbe BIA 
eppljDTeeo who are ao often 
critMsfvj becaaae oi tbHr 
nnmbera <17,000> are teach- 
rrs In Indlnn artioola. Tbe 
BIA Micber education achol- 
«nlhlp promm ot 30 tetUton 
doltom per'' jeav virtually 
imnateea an Indian bor or 
firt a colleiie edncttlon If 
th«r wjtl <iaa)lfy tbemaelvea 
and work ot It Tbe upectram 
of Tocattoftni tralnlnfc baa 
Iteen brondened with new op- 
portnnltleo at all level*. 

The approved bndiet re- 
queat tor lUcol 1974 br In- 
terior tor Indian ti^lntng and 
maopower developoent la 
tSU mlllkML The jtotal vo- 
cattontf and manpower fralii* 
lag mmty will be abont 
IdlH millloa If vocational 
training were funded at tbe 
sftao rate tor tbe total Ameri- 
can popaletton the annoal coat 
wtjotd be over 126 bttUoo. . 

Econoaak Developaient : thla 
la a alow and ardnooa taak. 
Tb^ Inveotment oi capital la 
onlf a amall part of It Great 
mmcaslnea, foi; example, are 
not Joat printing preaaea.and 
pnlp toreata. They are an or^ 
aanUed mop oi dedicated. 



AkllW people. Tbe siioe to 

ent#rprtoet but It doesn't cam 
itkout orer nlfbt. 

Thef^ has been ' proRren, 
We 9ve mOTlii« abead wltb 
mote tndaniial Job« at«tl- 
able ercrr jear and more 
ne«r iuct.'esflful Indian enter^ 
Prim In iteinic The critic 
JdtuPs on tbe Indian nnem- 
plofnient fifcare. It la bICbt 
TeT hbEb* about three timea 
tbe national arefrnVt. Part of 
tills Itf^ becatwe he la not 
ivhefe the work la — part of tt 
la because he does not bare 
tbe aklW re<|olied— part of It 
la bia omi lack of moHvatloa 
Tbe ffoad of leaat tealstanee 
la all too often not to wortc 
or fo out and seek ^ut 
In "Plte of tbe odds Imposed 
by these dreonkstances, more 
moneTi icot^rnment and pfl* 
Tatei Is belni; Inrested. mote 
Jobs are araflable and more 
Indiana nve working for par. 
Jn the last few rearsp SjODO 
Jobs ba^e been opened np to 
Indiana thiott^ BIA efforts. 
Tbere ate 475 new Indian 
owned entetprtses In being. 
Some win fall, bnt most win 
anoceed. 

It Is dUBntlt to ftnetallse 
wtken descttbing tbe charac- 
terftrttos of the Indian Com^ 
nmnltjr. There la atent Tarl- 
aoce in point of flew and 
atHtn^ among tndlrldnala 
and wide differences In the. 
atyica and appi^eb to Hfe 
from tribe to tribe. 

On the fringe of all of thia 
tbere has grown np In the 
wnke .of tb|t black militant 
movement In this oonntrj a 
leirotiitlonaty Indian elentent. 
Dramatic vlolenee la their 
pattern. The occupation of 
Alcatras, Nike attea, tbe 
erai oAce bnllding in Wash- 
ington, the irliiage of 
Wounded Knee snd others all 
tall Into tt Their effort Is 
sjmboUe. rather than auh^ 



stanHve. Thej believe that 
tbe pursuit of their cause 
transcends their criminal 
methods. Their demands are 
vague and change from day 
to daj. They do not represent 
a constituted group with 
whom the government can 
contract or can serve. 

Some of their laaders m 
star struck with sel^rlght- 
eousnees. some are renegades^ 
some are joutbftil adventur* 
ers, some have criminal rec- 
ords. They come forth with 
great gusto when tbere la 
bell to raise, otherwise, they 
are loosely organised sIlP* 
piag from one e3a>enslTe'to- 
the^ta^psjers eeent to the 
next under a cloak of false 
Idealism. The bloody past Is 
the color of their banner, 
publtetty Is tbe course of 
their future. 

There Is no way to relive 
the past 391story la full of 
atrodtlea. You don*t break 
tbe poverty cycle by t^lvlng 
tbe Sioux massacre st 
Wounded Enee. ^nd you gahi 
Uttla fevenge bj glotlfyiug 
the fall of Custer. With 
fonner Commissioner Bruce, 
I have maintained a wide 
open policy of commnnlcatl^tn 
with all Indian groups, led* 
erally recognised or not I 
vrlll continue to do so. The 
militants kno\' that 

It Is not a problem tor 
them to «it down with me, the 
Demrtment, or Members of 
the Coni^eaa or olDdals In 
other agendes of the govern- 
ment and dlseuaa ways and 
means to Improve tbe Indian 
to society or Indian to gov- 
ernment relationships. All of 
tbe so called '"rights" pr<rtH 
lems wMcb the militants 
dramatise, tall Into <me of 
these cateforlea. 

The Courts and tbe Claims 
Commission* are loaded with 
"rlebts*' cases and I am sure 
will be for some yec^ to 
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come: l^ome of these are verJ 
diflkmlt. Tn many eases U'r 
hard to find where the equltF 
really is. Xobody arm^ thnt 
we Rhootd discontinue a vig- 
orous pureult of justice and 
settlement In tbe wbote spec- 
trum of water rights, boun- 
darieSf mineral rights, dis> 
crimination, and all tbe rest. 
I ^tsh we could speed it up^ 
The President's Trust Coun- 
cil proposal wbich the 92nd 
congress ignored would ketP 
If tt became law. This pro- 
posal provides for the In- 
dians a . separate leg&t coansel 
ettminating the inherent con- 
flict of interest which now 
exlats In the government's 
effort to seek remedies and. 
to determine Indian rigltts. 

There ts one thtniE of which 
I am very sure, Nothinff is 
gained hy hlackmaiL Yon 
cannot run thts government 
or flnd eqattahle sotuttons 
with a gun at jrour bead or 
the bead of a hostage. Any 
agency of government that is 
forced Into a t^st deal hy 
revotuttonary tactics* hlack' 
mail or terrorism ts not 
worth Its salt These are 
criminal operations and should 
he dealt with accordingly. 

There ts no way that I or 
any other Secretary can undo 
tte events of tl>e past If it 
was wrong for tbe European 
to move on to thta continent 
and aettle hy Ipfoneerlam 
and combat It was wronl^ 
But It happened and here we 
are. Tbe treaties with tbe 
Indian tribes wblch seemed 
right during tbe conquest of 
tbe west are today the snb* 
iect of much cridcism* 

Wbat I have tried to do Is 
took at tbe whole problem 
In tbe tight of reallsni* Notti- 
ing wilt be mined hy promot- 
ing a national xullt complex, 
Wbat I am doing and intend 
to conttnne to do is to pursue 
some fundamental and 



achievahte soais In .tbe area 
of my responsibUity for In-^ 
dlan affairs. 

Tbe flrat and foremost ob- 
jective is to provide a ladder 
of federal programs ftnd isp- 
portunlties on wbich the In- 
dian can climb out of the bot- 
tom of the social barreL The 
breakdown of this f^Hs in tbe 
catef^rles of education, health 
services, Tocatloxial and man- 
power training and economic 
development and poblic works. 
I am grateful to tbe President 
for his leadership la this ef* 
fort I also am confldent that 
this Congress will he forth- 
com lug with tbe perfecting 
le«isiatlon and appropriations 
for thia 

Secondly. I suggest econom- 
ic assistance of several kinds 
and tbe Provision of skilled 
manpower to atrebgtben tbe 
tribal governments so. if they 
desire, tbey can take over all 
tbeir affairs ftud direct gov- 
ernment flnsnced programs 
within tbeir own communl* 
ties. This wilt take time and 
for tbe veJT small groups 
may not be desirable. We 
must recogniie that tbe suc- 
cess of a tribe as Lin entity 
ts not measured hy the qnal- 
ity of tbe f^rai agency on 
tbe reservations bnt by tbe 
capabllltr. and sense of re- 
sponslhliity of tbe elected tri- 
bal Glwinnen and Council, If 
worUng witb the tribes, we 
can do a leood Job in perfM* 
big tbe csPfthliltles of tribal 
governments, tlie BIA shontdt 
over the yean; work it»elf 
out of busluesa. 

Tblrdlr, I feel stronKty 
that we bare been too stow 
In tbe development of essen- 
tial public works nnd water 
systems on Indian reaerva- 
tbMis* Boads ai« essential. We 
are aboot 100 miUion dollars 
short of bringing tlie Indians' 
road system up to tlie nation- 
al standard. Indian water 



ana IrrlgattoD lyttonw «lHnild 
be mted to CAXDPletioii. Com- 
petition for tlieee dottant l« 
rough, but I am llf htlnir for 
tb«m. 

Mj great bope for tlie Iq- 
dUo l» for the feelings be baa 
aboat hlmaelf. Hj prayer la 
that soon be will alt at his 
table and Id truth be thank- 
M for tbe boontlea of tbla 
land — Ua land— our laud. I 
want hit heart to swell with 
pHde that be la an American 
and that for htm there la au 
Amerfoan dream. He must be 
comfortable In hla heritage 
and ptoud of hla aucestrr. 
He mnat be ahaneleaa In tbe 
apirltnal pursuit of bis God. 
He Diiiat 1^1 free to cheriah 
aud husband what be f^ndea 
from hla ancient cultnre; as 
be most f«ol atdu to the trta 
and works of hla time and of 
hla contemporaries. I pray 
that he will fM himself part 
of the spirit and strength 
of Amerlcat not a burden to 
America. 

It seems to me this Is a 
prayer that can be answered 
— not only by the actions of a 
committed sorerDment and 
people, but more hy the In- 
dian himself dlmblnfT ateadlly 
rung by mnpc from a base of 
opportunity unmatched for 
any group In tbe society of 
tbe world* 



INDIAN — 
P«f la and Figureo 

1. F^e d er a 1 } y recognised 
tribes and groups: 4S1 

2. PoUtlation of Indians on 
or \ adjacent to resetra- 
tlohs who are serviced by 
BIA: 488/KN> 

3. Fi^^al '78 funding for 
training and manpower 
development of Indians : 
S>BIA: $42,427,000 (FiB- 



Cfll T4 request: ^JWflr 
000) 

b) Other Federal agen- 
cies: 121,029,000 
Total: 104^000 
4. Indian scholarship fond 

a) Fiscal ^'B: 120096^000 
(flactl "74 request: $l0^- 
O38J00O) 

b) lajrao students are ben- 
efiting from these scholar- 
■hips 

ft. Approximately 8,000 jobs 
for Indians have been 
opened up throviSb tbe ef- 
forts of BIA 10 place In- 
dians In permanent poal- 
ttons In bnalness and In- 
dustry. 

6l About 475 Indian owned 
enterprises bate been es^ 
tabllabed over the past 
few years. 

7.1009 BIA bndget: 9m2 
mllUoD 

R There are 17 tribes and 
groups with a total popii* 
latlon of 2,40tt which are 
not recognised by the Fed- 
eral Ooretnmentt but are 
recognised and serriced 
by State goremine^tsi 

Oi There are 02 tribal enU- 
t£es which are not recog- 
nised by tbe Federal or 
fitata Ooteniments with 
a total population of 68;- 
80e (all orer tbe country 
—but 98,700 are In North 
Carolina) 
10.\UDder tbe Pre«ldent'a rer- 
enoe sharing plan 102 
million are going to Indi- 
an tribes or groopa (this 
iDdttdes those recognised 
by tbe Federal Gorevn- 
ment and (0 which are 
recognised by State Qor- 
emments — the ferenne 
aha ring pisn allocates 
money on a county basla 
— I.e. If S% of a couaty's 
Indian population lives on 
Indian landt the Indians 
will receive 3% *>' tlie 
flinds from that county.) 



TRIBAL UNITY FOR SELF DETERMINATION 

P^ress Becomes the Trademaik ol the United Tribes 

Prior to the year 1971 the tribal groups residing in northeast Kansas^ 
and southeast Nebraska were like many other Indian groups around 
the Nation. They were the targets of numerous well meant, but unax>r- 
dinated programs, and. the individual Indian had no one to look to 
except the Bureau ol Indian Affairs to determine where he blended into 
these programs. 

With some cause based on performances of years passed, the Bureau 
awed the individuals, and as a result a close and personal association 
was out of the question. There was no one to turn to. The more active 
people of the tribes, realizing this, concluded that a lack of communi- ^ 
cation, a lack of coordination and misunderstanding between the people 
and the programs were hampering the progress of thefi* peopled and 
pushing the tribes further under the boot heel of total welfare. The most 
precious characteristic of pride was becoming seriously eroded, and 
something had to be done to halt this trend. **SeU-DeteTmination" bc^ 
came a permanent phrase in the speeches of the Washington politicians, 
and as it grew the tribal leaders began to realize that it did in fact have 
a great deal of merit. The BIA had also, by this time> realized that the 
dispersion of the tribes acted as a deterrent to effective action and adopted 
a policy of bringing the tribes back together again. Moneys were made 
available for management support of each of the tribes^ and this fund- 
ing was a significant step in the right direction. The tribes in southeast 
Nebraska- and northeast Kansas were comparatively small^and therefore 
their voice in the affairs of the State, their communities and the Federal 
Government might be lost to the bigger, more affluent brother tribes. 
The tribal leaders realized that a system to utilize management support 
was the path to Self-Determination but went further than just this sys* 
^m. They determined that there is additional strength in unity> and on 
November 20, 1971 adopted a constitution and bylaws for an Inter- 
Tribal Council. While not the first among our people it must be realized 
that these four tribes are not wealthy, are isolated from the bulk of the 
Indian population, and located in an area that is disadvantaged for 
both Indians and white because of the decay of small cities and the 
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shift from smalt to larger farms. While the articles of the constitution 
will not l>e recounted, the preamble is of such worth that it is re-printed 
here* 

PREAMBLE OF THE UNITED TRIBES 
BECAUSE: IHERE IS STRENGTH IN UNITY, 

We, The Iowa Tribe of Kansas and Nebraska, the Kickapoo Tribe 
of Kansas, the Prairie Band of Potawatomi of Kansas, and the Sac 
and Fox Tribe of Missouri of the Sac and Fox Reservation in Kansas ^ 
and Nebraska, being numbered among the Native People of the United 
States of America and desiring to establish an organization to represent 
our united interest and promote our common welfare and benefit, do of 
our own free will in Council asscmWedj aflinn our membciship in the 
organization to l>e known from this day fOTWard as the United Tribes 
of Kansas and Southeast Nebraska and proclaimed the following objec- 
tives and declare our purposes to be: 

a. To promote Indian leadership in order to move forward the ultt-^ 
mate, desirable goal of Indian involvement and respojistbiUty to all 
levels in Indian aflfatrs; 

b. To lift the bitter yoke of poverty from our people through coop- 
erative efforts; 

c. To promote better understanding between Indians and other 
Americans; 

d. To negotiate for more effective use of existing locals State and 
Federal resources for programs that benefit all member tribes; 

e* To provide a forum for exchange of ideas; 
f. To combine our four voices so our one strong voice can be heard 
clearly; 

^ To dedicate oui^ves to improvement of health and housing; 

h. obtain for ourselves and ouc descendants the highest level of 
education; 

i. To reaffirm the individual commitments of wc four Tribes to 
the Treaties and agreements heretofore entered into with the Federal 
Government; 

j. To preserve and maintain our heritage and culture* 

The articles adopted work to fulfill each one of the Preamble's goals^ 

and is a prime example of the American Indian's ability to draft a 

treaty that they mean to keep. 
The Kickapoo Tribe In. subsequent action decided to separate itself 
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from the United Tribes, and chose to "go it alone" on their P^th of 
Self- Determination. History will determine whether or not they made 
the right decision in thi^ instance. The remaining tribes have kept open 
a place at the council tables in the event they choose to return in the 
future. 

The ofhces of Government arc receiving increased participation and 
assistance from the contracting effected by the United Tribes, with the 
Inter-Tribal Council guiding the direction and true needs for additional 
programs. A vacant building in the city of Horton, Kans., was pun:hased 
and attractively rcfurl)ished and rehabilitated, .o provide office s^^e 
for the various contracted programs. In addition to this convenient 
consolidation, the building provides a business like atmosphere for con- 
ferences, tribal meetings, and an excellent addendum to the community. 
Close contact by the tribal leaders to those administering the various 
programs is possible and the success of program planning is becoming 
increasingly effective. For example: The community development and 
health service program was .contracted with the U.S. Public Health 
ServicCj Department of Indian Health June l\ 1973. At that time a 
director, ^n administrative assistant, and a program secretary were em<- 
ployed to plan^ develop and coordinate the health programs for the 
United Tribes of Kansas and Southeast Nebraska. At that time^ the 
only health program was that of community health representatives 
funded by Indian Health Service which hardly seemed to meet tribal 
health needs. Various funding sources were approached for funds for 
health oriented programs and to date four programs have been funded. 

The first successful proposal submitted was for improvement of tjie 
Indian Health Service satellite clinic in Hiawatha, Kans. 

The satellite clinic had previously been operated in an antiquated 
building with very inadequate facilities. Several alternate sites were in^ 
vestigated and an ahemate site was donated by a private party and im- 
proved with funds^ from Indian Health Service and several private 
d on ations7" ' " ~ '"^ ~ 

The mobile health unit, another endeavor to expand health care, was 
funded November 3L, 1973^ by the Kansas regional m^cdical program. 
The unit is a 27-foot motor home completely equipped with a 'wide 
variety of health screening and educational equipment, and is staffed 
by two nurse practitioners who provide complete health assessment and 
refer all patients with disease or abnormalities to the Indian health 
pliysician for followup care. 

A new Indian health clinic is being contracted with Indian Health 
Service through the coordinating efforts of the Emergency Employment 
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Act and the United Tribes. The new clinic buUding wUl be construaed 
in Holton^ Kan& the present home of Indian Health Service^ Kansds 
Service Unit, 

On January 1, 1974, a comprehensive Indian senior citizens program 
was funded by the Northeast Kansas Agency on the Aging. The program 
provides a nutritious noon meal daily^ an Indian crafts program, and 
a transportation service to senior citizens at each reservation area. 

Also on January ]974j a vocational educational needs survey pro- 
posal was funded through Powhattan School District by the Kansas 
State Department of Vocational Education to {^an a vocational educa- 
tion program for the United Tribes of Kansas and Southeast Nebraska, 

A program for motivating Indian. students into health professions is 
presently being funded by the Department of Health, Education, and 
WelfarCj but is not in operation at the present time. 

In additional several other community development and health serv* 
ices proposals have been submitted but now definite decisions or funding 
date has been set. When these programs become a reality, the American 
Indian in this area will have an excellent system responsive to his health 
needs. There should be very few "loose ends*' thanks to the efforts of 
the United Tribes directors. 

Realizing that unemployment among the Indian population signifi* 
cantly exceeded that among the white, the United Tribes of Kansas and 
Southeast Nebraska organized an Indian aaion team training progran: 
to improve the socioeconomic conditions of all Indians residing in north-^ 
cast Kansas and southeast Nebraska. A training program consisting of 
classroom J . shop, and on-the-jcb instruaion for a maximum of 40 tribal 
members in the building trades and heavy equipment operation was 
initiated with the hiring of three administrative staff members and four 
training instruaors, May 1^ 1973. 

The first trainee reported for duty May 7, 1973, with the maximum 
enrollment reached on Ju ne ]8, 1973. The tra ining progra m to date 
has had a total of 63 tribal members. (13 Kickapoos^ 37 Potawatomi^ 
6 lowa^ 1 Sac and Fox and 1 each, from six other tribes). The admints^ 
trative and instructional staff consists of six members of Indian descent 
and one non-Indian. 

The training program consists of the building trades, carpentry^ pJumb- ^ 
ingj electrical, masonry^ painting, and heavy equipment operation. 




The trainee enrollment statistics to February 1^ 1974>are: 



Total train^ftS 63 

TotaJ dropouts 13 

Total trainees transfcring to nontrainec employment 9 

Total returns to higher education : 6 



Present maximum enrollment 35 

Average monthly enrollment July 1973 to ^ch. 1, 1974 38. 4 

On.the.joh training projects to date; 

Home remodeling projects H.I. P. funded^ ^ 21 

Home improvement and miscellaneous Indian individual or tribal funded- 44 

Sanitation projects, U.S. Indian Health Service sponsored 38 



The United Tribes have also entered into other contracting services, 
and one of these concerns vocational training; In 1970, Indian Enter- 
prises^ Inc.^ located in Kansas City, Mo., was organized by progressive " 
Indian leaders of northeast Kansas and southeast Nebraska for the pur* 
pose of providing a vocational training service for alljndian people ^iti 
all fields of employment.* This service was contracted with several oigani- ' 
zations (Federal, State> and private) and remained in operation for a 
period of approximately 3 years. Indian Enterprises, Inc.> successfully 
completed and fulfilled the obligations of their contract and closed their 
office in favor of the, United Tribes of Kansas and Southeast Nebraska, 
who took over the duties and obligations of an extended 6*month contract 
with the Bureau of Indian Affairs Einployment Assistance Office. On 
January 1^ 1974, after the United Tribes had successfully completed and 
fulfilled the obligations of this last contract this service was discontinued 
for bick of funding: ^ - 

The pattern of better management, i>eUer coordination, better eco- 
nomic and health conditions, and the general welfare of the Indian people 
in this area — through the programs available — had been set by the United 
Tribes o'' Kansas and Southeast Nebraska. Progress may ngt be as raiwd 
as a^ would like, but the future of the Indian people in this area has been 
brightened and enhanced through unity and foresight. 
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KICKAPOO HEAD START, INC. 
McLoud, Okla. 



Kickapoo Extra Ojrricula Educotion Program 



Janu&ry 30, 197^ 



Boyc« ^* Timmonft 

National Advisory Councii on Indian Education 
to6 ^ast Constitution 
Norman p OklahOdia 

Dear TiomonSp 

E^nclosed ar« ev&luation» and reports that yau 

r«^ue«t««i> 

If any further ii^formation is doAir«dp Please Ivt 
us knov. 



Slncerviy* 




Judy' Adam 
Aaslstnjit Director 



ERIC "r" 
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HATIONAL AbVlSOhf COUNCIL ON IKDlAK EDUCAtlOM lV>tt?i Ja ^^ ^O^ j^ 

Int^Jju t J<ri:vt E 2 0[t Act 
FiitElclpdnt EvaluKtcn 

A* a PurticipanE oi rectplcnt of funds un^t^r the Indian Educ«Eton 
Ace of 197Z wc art asVinc yoy Eo supply the followltii; information J 

1< Klve of yt^ut brgonl ^At L<in » scha^^t^ or Infit LE^jE ion* 

Itii^VanQO tread Start, Jn^, ^ 

3, -Address of >?ut ordntzatlon, 

P.O. Box jSv, McLoud. Oklahoma ^ _^ 



3, Nui* of your project^ 

KickafMO S)ttr& Currioiln I^Hucation Program 

4, Location of the project:, 

5, Vho Are ttif^ ParEici{3A)it5 in your project * -school childrcnr 
adults ^nd number to be^^eftttcd. 



Am)unt of funds in yO*»r sratit; 



7, How yoor progtom Improved the education opportunities 
of Indian cMldren or a^iilESr tiow has IC falZr.u ''-o laqtrove 
Indian cduciElont 



Civ^ a specific e^antpl^; of hou the program has helped the 
Indiafifi of your atea. 



t>o you Kavc any saggcsitons foe changes oe tmprovenent in 
the piiTpoj^e of the Indian K^fucation Act and its linptetDen* 
tatto^i. 



ifcycc d/^ Tlnmocis 



JToycc 
Member 

Kational Advi>i,iy Council oti jnd£ar> C^^catli'f^ 
106 East ConsTitutLon 
Konnan^ Oklahoma 73069 



Kickapob Extra Curricula Education Program 



7' Hov lia* your procram tmProved the education opportuntttes 
or Indian children or adult«f hov has It rolled to IntProve 
.Ifvdlan education? 

Tho education of the Indian children has been enhanced 
by the crforta *r this project* Th* students nov l^t*ve the 
opportunity to receive additional and auPi^Jementary worjf on- 
the levels which are presented in the clasAroom. Materials 
have been utlli£ed at the center to eive the studenta suPple- 
mentafyi work ^ith attempta to produce '*cttrnr*over*' errect Into 
the clafts room* 

Tlte children vho have severe dericlta fts recorded on 
Tlie Vide Rail^e Achieveoient Test and school ^adliUT eyatem w*rd 
selecteil on individual tnerita for ona-to-one work throu^^h 
special education methods* These tvo criteria ror selecting 
students have proven substantial in reaching students and the 
Dne*to*one relationship reveals not only academic but also 
fecial and PsycholoCloal adjustment deificits which may exist* 
The testinS ^jnd ^rftdin^ did not show a true and acct^rate Picture 
of all students* The testiiUT v»e done in a ffrouP setting' and 
many of the older students did not £o into the teetinc situation 
with » l^vorable attitude* M*^jy felt they did not iika test and 
had too many in school* although it w^ pointed out t« the C^^up 
that the tert vas $lven only to e^^^ the etafr an indi(;atian or 
their, per roil^mance levels anl to let ua see wher^ the students 
were att so ve cctuld vork with them* Thua> there ver* some ^ 
students v^o were placed at a level naedi'^ academic Aid vhan 
their prevalent needa vere nPre social or PsycholofficAl* These 
children need counaelinlT work to improve s^if^tconf idence and to 
gain positive^ motivational atren^ths to ccknfront owre fftv*>«biy 
those dey to day ei^ents whether it ba academic* sicisV^r «iiutional4 



Kickopoo Extro Curriculo Educotion Program 



Orau]> work been Taund to be mast errectlvA in reaching 

l-arcer numbers witli Uniited P«rsoiuielr ^ 
Ajiotb«»r area ^hich is imperative to tbe education 
or the Indian cliildrtn haa b&en to repeatedly eicrose tbe 
cblMren to events or happ^nln^ which they vould ript /jtUer. 
wis^Q have the oppor tuni ty to observe » This poa iti ve exposure 
has helped tha chlldron receive nov atlmbll froin envirotnent 
otbei* tttan famillAr scttlnCs* This h«* helped them Cain a 
new awareno33 oT their world on a fier^cnal basls^ It (plCht 
be added that all of these extra eKPesure tours hav« been 
uon.Indiau exposure (l#e# movie, ballet, ^'Disney ^n Parade**)* 

6« Give a srveclric e]carni>le oT how tbe pToSrara helped the 

Indians of four area* 

V 

Tljcre are various examples that could be u*6d to 
;(how the e rr^ctlvcness o r the proc^ram in this area but one 
flxhn|ile which apPoars paramont In niiid 1$ one sixth c;rade bojr 
who sh/jws a frri^at deal of poss^lble potential in the work on A 
oLie.to^pne basis* Unfortuna teljTf his attitude per rormaitce 

both yielded unravorablc responae from the raculty* Although 
he Is ca^^blc oX dotn^ the wark requtredt his T^ec^tive attitad€ 
toward school hinder* blti from parrormlric a* such* Therefore, 

vas recommended for Individual work because of hla Jiov 
academic rrad«s* in jLhc sessions he Is tutored^ lit his class 
vork In «ffArts tjo catch him up and to maintain a Performance 
level vhlch vlll enable bin to keeP with the olass 
throurb *ounselln£r It. is hoped his attlftjde will continue to 
chaii^a in a poslclve manner to allaw hin to reach his fXsllest 
Potential as a human beinc# Hi* negative attitude toward 
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Kickopoo Extra Curricula Education Program 



scfiool branched ott in other areas from an Inner negative 
source about life in Sencral* jn faidlljr he has no 

role ntodeas l>y vtilch to emulate bjr vhl«h to project poeltlve 
lonft term go^lst In follovlnC fiult, he hladelf Is not Pictured 
43 «^ positive role model for his younger brother and sieters. 
Upon several sessions vlth this individual it was found that 
he pO|t$«ssed a fT^eat interest in science natter and although 
enJored r«B4inCf had little opportunity outside of school 
to read* He llkd many others, found subject tutter disinterest- 
in£ 4nd anstimulatl^ reading jnaterials* He vas Placed on a 
Dehavior Modification program and through this technique is 
acluirin^ books for bis own Personal M»o as well «■ exPOeurs to 
stimulating materials &a made avallablf^ throu^ tl>e ProJect*s 
funds* He is now beSlnnin^ to talk In the sessions of PreP&rin^ 
for college work* Ho wants to leatn and has the caPaclty to 
leam quickie which makeb it very challenging to work with hisi^ 
Hi^. interest in science h^s Increased and he has mentioned 
wantl^ to be «^ scientist* His ejithusia^m ^t^^ hAd. Its' effect 
uPOn his younger alst«r who i^ also in another reniedial session 
as she once mentioned that she is Soin^ to inake somethi'^ of 
herself like he is* Aleo his influence upo^ the otheir Indian 
boV^ in hia ^roMp has rxjbbed off and they all want to come in 
for individual work. 

9* Bo you have any su^Eestlons for ch&n^ea or Improvement in 
ths P^rPOge of Indian Education A«t and its impleBen- 
tatio^. 

^e foremost J9u£^£estiOjn for the most effective imple* 
mentation Of the Indian Education Act would in my opinion be 
a more Intense pre'tr^inlthf; of wOrltOre ofi all levels who are 
funded under this Act. Select peraoiuiel front geo^aphic dls. 
tricts could «ompose <i tralnloi^ group and go into the various 




9, Do JMW bav* any sgfgeitlona fox- ebug«s or IopraV«a*DC In 
th« purpoH of th« tftdiaa £duc'tloft Att^ ud Iti l^lwu' 

*itft^*-fci«i should bfl lncr^ag»d to t>rovid* 

^ gT'Mt^r MF^Qim. anttlov— nt Of > t^^flr 

e*r1i^fl*d Indian t^Ach^r. 
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K^tivMl Advi»ry Couiocll o& to^liAn Education 
106 East CoBitttutiOQ 
HoTMD, OLlahoH 7306° 




»Tl|M&L AtVlSW COUNCIL OH INDIAN cmiCATlOir D*t*i 1-^^-7* 

lAdlAs Educatiu kit 

let of 1^2 V* *n aikiat you to lupply th« CDllowia^ lAlorafttlcm; 

1. No* of yo«t arfuintloa* «chool» or lutltutloa. 

QiMi«s CoMftty School Boitfd 

2. Aritdn** of 70«r ortAaintion- 

P.O^ Box »5S, lloor# H>vm, Florida 38»7i 
: of yottr pcojvct. 



IhdUn BlOMmtary Soeondftry Vtrbal Comunioation 

iioogg H>vn High Sohooli Hooro Hatvon, Florid a., 

3. Vho AT* tha paTtlclP*At> in yoor proJ«ct--icluHt chlldtm. 
. tt^vitt -an^ oita^T to ^ bMk«fltt«d. 

Qr%d— 7 - 12* 81 Btudtnte in all^ 

6, AMOwtt of Cuodt m your Arant. 

$6il7g*ia . 

7, now lu* ]fOur PTOfr«a iH^rtf'V*^ tb> •doeatioa op^ortuaitiH 
oC Ittdlsn chUdm or a^itab bov hu It CaU«d to l^cova 
jaAl^n aducatloaf 

Vcrbfcl •nd non-py>rb«l oo««inlCa>tlon skills Iwtn 
ii^govod greatly* fhroug, ftpoclal progr— > oultural 

B. Clv« a aPaclClc axaopia of Kou tha ProSr^'a ha* halpad cha 
Indiana araa^ 

^oat T««uHa. F— Unit b^lnit » 1>«rt Of tho 
total prcgMi* 
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GUDES COUNTY SCHOOL BOARD 
Moore Haven, Ra. 



Do joa kwt «ny taggtitloBft for diut^ti* or iBpravtMtDt in 
tli« furpoM of tli« Indiu Cdue«ti4« Act aad Itk t«pl<a««- 

B»tt»r coordination b^tw^^ri ttw>P6 ag^nol^ft 



Nttioul Adviiory Couoclt oa Indiu £ductti<m 
106 tmmt CotiititutioD 
Momkn. CkltbCM 73069 



lUTlOHAL ACVtSOVV CDtmCIL OH iKDiAN EPUCJinOK 
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of fOtiK orCAintioni Acbml, or laatlcucM. 

¥l»ton« FuMlc SehOOlB 

A4dT«u of your otfvilMtloo. ' 

Box 310* W4tong»> QklfchOMa 



of jrour PfttJvct. 



LocMleo of th« ptojvct^ 



Vba «» tli« P«rtlclp«on In your pTttJwcr— achiiol cblldr«a, 
adttltfl ud auabftT co b«a«flt«d. 



mo School Chll^TMl 



ABDUBtr'of fund* La yoar Cr«ttt« 



ttOM hu your fTOira iQPtw^ad th« •diicatlOA oppo«tuMttk«« 
of IndlM chlldtcn or «dult*> hatt h«« It £«ll*d to lapTttvc 



RgflMO^d >b»«nt>*iM^ tar ^ 



GlvA ■ spvclflc «KUvple of bou th« progru bclptd di« 
Iikdicn* of ywr «t««. 

j^jjJ^gfg'O'rtm A*^^^*^ Inditn fttud^tn doin g tetter 
in school* arad* point wl— » than la^t jgar* 



> yC^CUtK- 565 



WATONGA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Watonga, Okla. 



th* putp«j* of tha loilUa l4u£«tlott Act 9a4 it* t^l«*M* 
tatlMi, 

I don't think thit Pltla IV funds shotild t« allocAtoa en Wi* basis of 
th* strongest tribal or^ulz^tlon but on th« b^sl^ of nfl^d," It Is diffi- 
cult f^r fiistflrn Indians to rrov« hov much Indian he Is tf^en h^s b««n 
foriott^ for so niany years, ^*|fpS!l**^* *^ * ^'^'^ th:)t 'naad^'.^t the ao9t 
and som^tltac^s others hav« tilm under thylr thu!ld and ti« Is afratd to admit 

(hov Indlin Iw la. His way of j/^j^J^ s^^*-*^-^' 

K>y<* l>r TlHcma 



illf»flmntlne and flst^lng) 2f??*^ * ^ , _ 

^ wtUHk*! Aavlj«ry Council on IndUn IAic«tlon 

prbves vhat ha Is. 1.?. 1** ""^.ff^f^'^Hj;* 

'Indian. Only Indian 
has this of Ufa.. 
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MknML WttCKT COmClt CM imUM $aKA.pm ^ ,^ MtAt. 

U4UA likicitlM Act 
Mttltlfvnt t<mtu»tlM 



.3. M4T*«a «f ywt 4rt**^>*tiott. 

Star ^utt. c:ajyftb*Uft. na. 

I<idlgj>nouj Odamqdlty flau&atlon Froeran 
ftohool einlldna aitd adults 2000 twraoDf* 



^^000 ^ - 

India* •du««tlMt 

Oup pTogrsia hiJ tfldan*a th» oeoogglo taOfflah^i^T ) bf d<valo|>< 

Inj hag d&nfta It haa aided ttw flahcraxa fc-^ tha Inataliatloo 

of narlo* «>twr aaebaal&a >ad othar afcllls. ^^Idlpg atk t oarp«ntry tftlqh^ 
b« ua^B in oonnoctlon trith th9 flshlnit ladt^stry* 

civ* a iftMif It «Mi^I« of bov tto ftognm b^M telfW 
Mlaat *f yttM arM. ^ 
The wo9«D liavtt able to Aell th>tr bandlcrifta l^qrn^d with line IV 

Instituted h«.il*K ^»*^K<nJ> tin inw<^t» feh* ^t***^*' *M -Vi^llf fi"y ' 

mtla for th» BWtt* This wouXda^t hav* b«*n r>o»«lfcla ^thouit Tltla XV 
fuoda \ 
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EAST POINT COMMUNrrir ACTION 
COMMtTTEE, INC. 

Carrabelle, Fla. 



tb« fVVfttM of ths tO^tt SdUCMlon if « «Dd its tMplMW* 

nOTtcE OF APfitotrnAUcquESTs^^tnuiii be hoch sookh- 

EKdnARV MtOOWtt ON A COMPniTtVt BASIS. 



11^ It 

VitiOMl Advisory Ooimcil m Isditt Id«eBti«a 
«MMCn, OkUhM 730«9 



HTnmAX. AwtsoftV coohcil om iHDutt ttncmm 

todUn KducfttM Act 



A«t of l^Tl V* *t* *«klQt ywt to «itppl^ tb* follovlac InfotHtM; 
1- liM of yoat arf*iti«*.tM, acboolt Ot ln«tlcutloit* 

THE SCHOOL BOMO OF BftOMUffi COWTY. FLMln* 

1- AMt««« ot TOOT ori«alc4ti«o^ ' 
' 13M SW 4 STRECT. FORT miDERQUlE, FLORlia 33310 

S, Mb* of ^ projtct. iMmvING TH^ EOUCATlOMl OPfOimilllTlES 

OF AMERICAN IHDIAH YQWCSTERS IN THE BROMW COUIffY PU BLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM 

4* tdcatioi) of cho projtct, f 
BROUW COUffn PUBLIC SCHOaS 



^3^ 



Hbo «To tbo p*ttlclp«at« txt yowT PtoJ«;t»Bcbaiil cblldrw* 
odtt1t« «04 OVMibOT H> b« b*o«fltt*^. . * . 

SCHOOL CHUDRIH - 150 INOIAH STUDEWT AHD AU OTHER STU PEHTS IM THE SCHOOL 

SYSTE H (130.000 tppraxfmUly) 

4 * — " 

Aaooot of fund* in yout funt, 
Sat6T2.31 



acw ha« yout pfogrA i^T0V«4 tb« odoutlon oppottunltl«« 
of Iodi«n chlldTui OT «dului hov ha« it failed to i^tove 
UkdiAa •ducatiDoT 

EDUCAHOML OPPORTVNITICS FOR IWIAH CHUOREH ARE iMPftQ VEO 
BT IHCREASIH6 AMREMESS OF AfCRlCAH INOltf .OiLTURE. ■ 
ESPgClAlLY SEHIHO U, 

Clv« t «|i«tifie «xai^l« of Ihw di* DTOtr«s iMipod the 
IftdtuA «f youT tr^* 

INVOLVlMG SEMINOLE PARENTS IN ASSESSING EOUCATlOHhL. 



mtJOS OF THf IR chiuwen. 



THg SCHOOL SOAtD OT KUWAKD COUNTY, FLOMIM 
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SMfnaU Tfib* «f n^m^ tnc. 
tonyvMB, Florid! 33024 
Owr Mr. SMtA: 

EActoMd It tht oOiplfM mtuttiM fomt it p«r your riqiMt> 

Ht look ftnmt to p»«ionttiig Mat flM^tndttn cultm >r<ari 
ii ottr wtolt. to oontlMilm oor Joint offforti to Mil Vm 




/ 



\ 

\ 

THE SCHOOL BOARD OF BROWARD COUNTY 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 



RJC 



Dd you h«va any autf*'^'-^' -for «hjmi«« or lJ9rcnr«Miit in 
tU* purpoaa of tha tDdlui EAicatiotn A«t ita IvplcMo- 
tatloA* 

Non« ftt pr«««nt. TIm Act Is provldlns 'for th* 
opportunity to «t*bllgb thft or^^a* fchtt m« 

i^rxat Council, In t^g operation of the prpgrm 
should «Lny r«qulr«d cbuifi«9 dov«lop, shall b« 
gubeilttlRg. th^g* gugg^gfef^ ^ hi n^« fcQ ^m'' o ffice 
Tor coa«id«rfttlon* [ 




K«tlAii«i Advi»r]r Couocit on Kkdiui K^lucatioo 
106 K«ot Constitution 



V 



\ 




MTIORAL AOVlSORlr COUKCIL OBT IM>tAH EDUCATICH D^m: 2/l/7j* 

IndUp E^luutloa Act 



Ai « p«th»lp*iLt or rcelpl«t of funds uodvt cfie IndlAn EducAtloA 
Act of 1^72 **t *Te tvklng yw to viippLj ch* fcLLwins infonatlon: 

L« Hia« cf jout Qtft«n:/*tlOQ> i^choal. or lii«tltutlcn. 

Ii^tftr-TTltol in<?. ^ 

3. AddH«B of ywt otftulTetlon, 

3^ H^ae of your proj^t. 

In<ti«i Edueatlon Act 



4« l0C*tlon cf th« projects 

5« Vho «ta the p«ttlel|wits lo /cut pTci*et"»baoL ehlldrvn* 
Adult* iod aubb«T to b* betiefltttd. 

School Children » at^dfta I-I2 



^* AsDunt a£ fund* in ywi St«nt. 

pn^ An : 

T. Row huB youT ptagra«i laptooad the ediic«tim DppQTtunltle* 
of tt^lo ehlLdc«o ot «duLti; b4B It failed to Inptovo 
Zoilaa edtic«tlO[i7 

Approxlaftt^I/ 2,595 Indiwi dtudents not pwrioual/ 
cOuns^^lor a¥ail&ble« ApproxioktsI/ 2,608 elooent&ry 
Assisted by tHree (3^ addltiotiAl counselors.. Approximately 

^^LtA Mjh *iHKftft^ *^'.»Hi^^^>^ ^^J 12 COUIIBOlOrS 

were assisted by thi^s (3^ additioii«I cSUnselora* 
6* Glvt « ip«elfte AKOnpU of boti cfi* Pcoftru ti«» hvlped th« 
Indluiv of ywT «tea. 

TWentY-l^hraft alefcantArtr and high achool studantu were 
gi vetilndi nduAl intelligence tests to piece th^ in 
a classroM en^jr^jMsnt whereby the students will 
thava « better opportimit/ xo Achieve.. 
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tutU'ntBMt e0$»eu, tut* 



■tJtVIHO tIGHT TMlBt«t 



MIAMI. OKLAHOMA 74394 



?flbruftry 1, 1974 




National AJvi&ory Council on 

Indid^ Education 
106 £a0t Constitution 
Hotwui. Oklahoma 73069 

I>ear Bo/cei 

I sua forwarding the attached completed fonn supplying 
the infor&^tion that /ou r«quested^ 

As you knowr we have & program proposal in for funding 
under Part B It C of IX 9^-31^ xitilitting FY Ih ittone/^ AAftln^ 
I would iiKe to eey thftt this proposal hfts been thoroughly 
coordinated not only with the parent Council and menbere of 
the Inter^tribal Council, but with the Superlntendeiits or 
their repreeentative of all the school dletricte the 
seven county erea of Northeast Oklahoua.. These neetings were 
conducted over a period of twb ^eeks and conducted iXi exich & 
manner that the County Superintendent of each these 
counties coordinated the ii»eeting for us. 

We certainly appreciate your service this Boardi and 
because of your nany years of service to the Indian people 
over the State of Oklahottar I ehould like ^ ^ personal 
thanks. Tour involvement in this project, I know, has created 
probletts for you but keep in mind that your service 
great benefit to those Indiaii students who need the assistance 
provided by your service and interest. 

This Inter-Tribal Council of Northeast Oklahoma appreciates 
the opportunity of sponsoring a project such as the one we 
have. If this project can he expanded as requested* we feel 
that great inroads towani t>he future will be made. 



Sincerely yours, 




JItf/ch 



Bncl. 
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INTER TRIBAL COUNCIL. INC. 
Miami, Okla. 
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Do you any BuSS«tionB fot cb«ntB9 laptovcHht in 

th« putpOBB of the la^lAii Education Act ap^t ita Inplemen- 
tatifin 

All >AiC#tioa ttait^ afcoiild U ■ytwrt— d ftaJin* fa t « B«Tt«lo 
MMr of VMt« U ox4*t to «ce«^U«fa loot Mia* It takM 

■pya tk*D oo* or two T#*ra to w tigjiftcant m4 Uatlat 

i^TOMMftt «tatih«r it b« «cad«^«l1y or b«lMvloti«lly> 



^ ibyc* TiHBona 
Haabttt 

Rational Adviaory Council on Indxan Educ«Uon 
106 Eaat Conatitution 



Siftnedt 




N&TlCBtAL ADVnOMY COUtfiCIL OH tUDUN EmKATlON Patt; 1^7*7A 

. tndl«n C^ucaeIoa Ace 



Am « ^ttlEipAnE or r«Elpl«DE of fu(k4t undEr th« Iudl«n EduE«Elcn 
Aee Of 1^72 y. AEc AtVinft you eo «apply e^e follovlnft InforvAElon; 

1. KWH <^f yOUE CEf«nlCAEl«nt tEhool^ OE in«ElEUElOtt. 

wiE ifihfwr- ^ 

3. ihtf^EEAJi <>f r»ur erginl»Eloa. 

_iaji>Tth l^rt#H»^Mo<a It 

3. of your |»Tol«EE. 

^* LoCAElOtt th« ProJ««E. 

$4 Who «E« EhE FaEElElpmEA In ycUE pEOJt^Ei'-AEhOOl EhlldrAn^ 

«(ful» «nd nunbcE t>E b«naflEE«4. 
All Mbool ckiUEM «ctvdi«t I^Ua Mile ti^cwlo. 
att«>itiH Tul»a »c1iodU.> ^^ix qt total ^TOll^»tH> 
6« Aaotiat of fun4« in youE S»nE. 

jm^sfi : 

7 How tt«9 7«ir prcfr«ii liii|>tov«4 EhE EtfuEAtlcn oppoeeuhIeIh 
of Indian EhUdrEn or «d^lE«; hov h** Ie UiU^ laprovE 
lQ4i«n *duc«Eioii? 

k* »Tvri4«« laiiviiiwliMtf «««uc«qc« to Indian ot^Mo U 
*^ |tn ">t»gy ochoola i4io — 
y ^ 9f« IndlM cooBMlon ira i«oM^ htl\ tiv vttir^tidiiii 
ot^yif yt» tortet ■djmtpatttj Wh*»lor or att^n dww 

C * BflWO YiOif EtCP wo4 <«wli^ i»ltb i^ | i*f *t — cli 
«uid rar«nr«d< 

ii« Glv« a ftPoElflE exnplE of hov cb« pro(E«a hu h«lp«d Eh« 

Mmooo mtm pvo^rld^ tot diitdiM who«A 

fMltM MW« MtlM tovdlhlyOH. ttt iMtttMAt tiltO llM 

-n^Tvnr-^rntfmn 

SlftCA OMt ^OfM i« • H**^ «»f ^ Mbool vy«t«« «• «i« • 

llBlllW ~_ ilw lirtiM HWWllllJ iwl itll ~ Iba 

MrHc«o Mr prof pfMri4M i« • F««iti^ affort U iovolnpiiii 
• Mtor noitdna nUtiaMMp I m i^wi tlM cB wnl ty m4 

«clwol «^t«i* Iba pvofMB bM «Uo I4«aeifi«d D««d« qf todUa 
and tMchm .«o4 ilwinttftEatoy aoco •huo ot tb«s* 



TULSA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
IRVING ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

Tutsa, Okta. 



th* 0f th* Iiullu Iduutloa Act ita t«ptw*0' 

* llor# olfttr out cuidftlliiei wtd«r Tltl«.lVt .Pftrt A 
(m*a Jjyl PUTPOMi) for lnf^?Matlon of pwnt o to M«t 
KMvde or ft-biionti. Pftrt A ii nox kmcosiotIj^ llklt«d to 
tu^rtnp^jniLoo™<llftg «g thgy *r» w>di to b oXlova ty 
•oae tfoiiooi ofCioiusi ^ 

y^^u ^^^^ 



It»ti<ir0&l AdvltCT^ Council 0<i Iti4lu Eduutioa 



# <^ ^^^^^^ ^gf^^ ^ 
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lunon^t ADvisoftT aitnicii. w imiAn EDaunoH ttt* ? 197*^ 



ktt Qf 1972 HA •» Hkint >cu to tupPiy th* foXlouloB lafonAUont 

Chey^sne A AralWtlto Education Prograii 

2* A4il»» of jour ccfttniiotloft. t^05) 772*6211 

in M, BroailwaY. WftAtharfortl, Okli^ow 23096 

3* Mw of ywii- p'njoct. A dropout pr^ven^on «nd 

^ducati<^ ftSfiistance jn^grvn for .Ch«fyMnne-ft Arap^o 
Indiw Btud»ntg 1ft 7 oounttftfi of Weflt*ifn okifthoim. 

4 Loc«tlort of tbi project. Svven countl«& of Wwtem OXl&llMiat 

Blainot Caster* Kogor Mlll^^ Cfnttdlan> D«w«y» Kingfleher ^ 
and B^okhaa. \ ^ 

3* Who •» thft ^ottlclpattto in your ptoject—tclvpol chll4»Q< 
«4alt« «ad auabot to b« bcMfltt^* 

1.259 gtudants. 6tU> parentfl 'i 

26 oallaga utrt>*r claateaen < tutored 

iWvnt of fuvi^^o ifl your (c«at* 

$100^000* \ ; " 



7* Bmt Mo your ptogr<» tupt^tA th« o4uc«tlMi cftPfoctttfiltleo . 
of Indlu thil4c«<L or odulta; hov boo It foiled to l«prov« 
lodioo •do^otiofttf Providing tutoring &ervloo9 and Indian 
couiselore^ tudtlitg cichool official? itorv owftr* of the 
Indlm Bltuatioiu worltBho:pa onjltla IjLoEPQg Xwiitiec 
rot Farts AvBt f^r ali« ; 



Giipo o *F«cific oxoBplo (^f bou cbo pfogroft b*o hol^od th« 
' lodimo of your or«a* 

MaldniE th^n ftwar* of chanifs atm poilcl»B of aohool 
gyatftme* «nd th« iBportan<:e of rogular (dally) att*itdane«. 
To taka advanta^a of educational opportunltlaa avmilsblo 
in praparfttion for college or talnlng followittg 
o high school > , 
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CHEYENNE AND ARAPAHO EDUCATION 
PROGRAM 

Weatherford, Okla. 
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Kickcpoo Extra Gjrricula Education Program 



V£EIULY ACTlvrrr REPORT 



January 21-25* 197*^ 



Students »r* b*c<Hilnff uo* to ach*dul tn^ of pdrlods^ 
Vcrk Is mon, ccnQ*ntrnt«d ulth liulivlduftl n«*d«« I f««l 
th«r« Is A definite t**^p** betVMn hom* ftnd «ffort« ftt center 



echiool randlAlf vork^ There Is & need to ccmmunicete 
nith Parent* ti> receive not only feedbeck but to »upport 



Older flt^entfl have expressed tbelr <le«irfl for '*ffr^Up'* 
HDrk, I HDUld like to l>«£in ^oup nork nith five or ias« 
^hen the remediel nork «md students bec^MMS n^re established^ 
Some students tested out veil above their ^rade e>^up level 
and 4oiiie only ninimally belov their ^rade levels^ GrOuP 
nork on ba^lc fVmdanientftls should helP both gr^uj^s of studentft^ 




e^ais.. 



} 



\ 



\ 




tc^tlonal PejrchoJ i>LT SPeclellsv 




Kickapoo Extra Curricula Educatian Program 



VtEKLY ACTIVITY REPORT 
Ji^nuary l^-lS* \97k 

SLnc« th^re w*r« ^cme at>«ent«elaiit In tti« flrat week 

* 

m^etltip srid 3cr«enln{7 clLiXdr^n, It continued in »o(q« d«Sree 
thlia v««k* trh« most P^rtt pro^ftms vere outlined &nd 

prepared to n««t the needa of «Ach ij>dlviduAl cnild^ Ttji^ 
Involves vorklnf^ vith ^ Trade levela* Tvo> atudentB have 
very liiiiL ted- foundations and work pre-school^ areai^ vere 
oijtliixed Ificiudin^ knovI«d^e of alPhftb^t and nxjinbi-rs^ It 
is the fe«llne of tl^ls staff vorker that both of these child- 
ren have lcArnin(j Ui sabl ii ties and reconunend they teflt*<)* 
Ttj« V^iljstcr tteadli^f: Clinic ProC^am Inatruction and Behavior 
Modification Techiii<iu*' have been incor^torated to kecP Interest 
ftnd stieclfic level:* r^4^ach«d« Th« VfAbster ProSratn Adopt- 
able for th* ( f 1 ) upt>er f^rade student a (grades ti^6 ) , O^ther 
home maae instruction programs tjj^ve been utll Ized for the 
1-3 (grades levels students, silonS vlth Behavior Modification 
techiii^htca^ 

have^ had favar^ble re±P<^nse wi th Behavior Mo^Ii flea tion^ 



f^aryj Wika 

^Educational Psychol oey 5f^c id 11 




Krckapoo Extra Curricuja- Education Program 



WKEKLY ACTlVlTTf HEPom^ 

Chii^ren vho vere llst«d » fucdln^ remedial help vere 
called In and the scheduling allowed for ^n« hour vlth each 
child. A9 each child prepared co t^ome for remedial h«lp« 
the teachers introduced themselvea and §f«ve « brief back^ouivl 
of the child and areas vh^ch chejr felc thejr needed the most 
help ln« Teacher's response to Irwli^iduAl aide vaA very 
favorable . ' ^ 

During this veek* each child vas observed and notes were 
made as to their Present ability levels In neadin£-« f1ath« <u)d 
Speilin/:* Since this inforbation vaa limiced before vortcine 
with the childr*n« no specific proffrana vere be^n at this tlne« 

Also noted during this ve«k vaa the behavior of the 
.children* the^r dress aivl Srooinin^ as coiDpered to other Native 
American children and non-lndiaji clasamatea^ The attitude 
toward school and their teacher or classmatee were brought 
out in brief **talk*' sessions with each child, while establish- 
ing rtipport* It was sspeclalljr stressed that thejr were not 
bein^r graded and what they told i» would be in complete con- 
fldence* Ac the same time it was etressed that they were In 
need of help and that it would take their co-oporatlan to 
make the project work and In this way they would be hclpin/: 
us, Each was clven the option of not cominff if they did not 
want to coiqe or^to come If ^hey wanteds Reap^TiAe w:^s umuilmoua 
to come to the seaslons^ In f^ct, other Native Amurican 
children wanted to come, too* 

Future plaTis Include expandinc allotted time to have 
fTroup sciisions and to include all Native Amerlcnn children 
wantirtft to come* 

' ' Eduf^at ioTial P»ychoI o^ry S[>eclal i 



Kickopoo Extra Currfcula Education Program 



VEEXLT Acrrvrnf repoot 



Mutual contact witti schools to «stabll«»i 4ch«clul«s« 
Principals wer« v«ry r*sPi)nsiv« to ttiis ProJsct^ Class 
rooms tliere w*r« available for on« to one work basl^^ No 
contacts werft aad« vitti t«4ctiftr« at ttils tim*^ Namt^* wer« 
r«r*rTdd «a those net^din^ moat help* 




Kickbpoo Extra Curricula Education Program 



County 11«altl> 'Niimesr * 

Bsfrinljtif; this January 2nrt , we havo been provldine In- 
dividunl aid for the slower learners durin/T ttie day at their 
- ' el«oiejitary school a in a private r<><>iit porvided by each public 
y'^ school F 

\ 



I 
I 
I 

t 



I 

i 




Judy Adam 

As si Stan t T>lr4?ctor 




Kickapspo Extra Curricula Education Program 



Coonty Ileoltti Nurses* 

f^e^LnitLC this January :*r\<iw we huve been provldlncT in- 
dividual aid for the slower learners <]urLnf: the day at their 
cl«[jientfiry schools In a private room porvided by each public 
school* 



Judy Adam 
Assistant Director 



\ 
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Kickapoo Extra Qjrricula Education Program 



January 30, \97li 

By tht* Attd or October, v« ht^tl iocated our omce and 
ikioved in it at 2^0O Norttx Main in Choctaw, OkLanottiiki V« 
had to pay a thr«« months lease In adv'aticep 

. DurinC the month of October? we also visited several 
schools that used the open room cla^arooiii iqethodi We aro 
usinf? this htethcd for our classes. 

w# also tvade numer^ius botne visit? explainlji^ our proCram 
to the parontd and had thent to si^^n Papvrs ^ivinC us Permission 
to takn their children some field triPs. ^ 

Saturday* October 20^ I went to a meeting in julsa dt 
th« Tulsa Youth Council for & Titl« IV Vorkshopi Mr' Reuben 
A, Snake, from the Indian Education TraininG* InCi? eave a 
speech and answered auestiohs* 

By th« first of Kovember, we bad hired all of our nt^^ff 
for our Profframp 

We bad 0 meeting with the social worker that is in charr« 
of this areSi She wad very helpful in Sivln^ ue eonte infor- 
mation that vo <?an use to help our students. She is also 
arrun^lniT a beaZtb piro^ram th«t will be Pressnted t& our 
students in one of our class meetinCa. 
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rvinded cjistricts aitil hold v«ek loiiC s«iDinar vorkshoPs and 
th«ri throughout the year, in-service training sessions to 
receive and leather feedbAck from the Project centers^ 
Also Periodic visits from the NatXonul Indian C^daccttion 
Assoc iat ion representatives in each state should be made > 
Thus c^v^^C deeper involvement of the National Indian 
l^^ducation local members into tfio overall objectives of 
the Jndlan Education Act* 

Hecrui ttn^nt of Indian Educators and Indian vorkera 
should be more intense* There should be some vaY in vhich 
state lavs could accePt the experience of future Indian 
teachers or individuals vlth stronfT deatras of vorkln^ 
amonfi the Indian Population to receive the credit through 

v. 

the hir^ier institutions nnd receive practice teaehinf^^ in 
these r^inded centers* This vc.uld allow more individual 
work with Ijullan children vithout additional fundlnfT* It 
vould also cucourafre Potential Indian teachers to vork 
amon^ the Indian Population* Recruitment of ^he staff - 
flhould be more videlY advertised through National Indian 
rjucuti C'li ',7rpiips not :?nly nt.ntn ulrte , but cross countr y^ _ 
this vould affort Personnel wlahinp a wider experience to 
r^^locate to other states for experience in vorki^^ amonfi 
'^several Indian population^* An exchange" program ml^t 
he beneficial to our peoPle through enllghtment of services 
available in f^eocraphic locations* 

It vould be beneTicial to have another meeting with 
the Directors of all the other projects and assess items 
needing* clarification vhich have arisen since the Initiation 
of these proCranis* 
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